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Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of 
the  Members  of  the  Corporation  will 
be  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of 
March,  1918,  at  3.30  p.m. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 
“  Psychology  for  Teachers,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Adams,  will  begin  on 
Thursday,  the  7th  of  February. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  40. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  next  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  begin  on  the  30th  of  December,  1918. 

The  Summer  Diploma  Examination  has 
been  discontinued. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. —  The  next 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  1918. 

Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations. — The  Midsummer  Examina¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  the  24th  of  June,  1918. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — The  next  Examination  will  begin 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1918. 

Commercial  Examinations. — An  Ex¬ 
amination  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
Commercial  Subjects  will  be  held  in 
December,  1918. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 


Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  February  6th,  1918  (or,  with  extra 
fee,  February  14th) . 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October- 
November.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  (with  extra  fee)  February  7th,  1918. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  4d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M. or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES. 


AT  THE 

B.A.  EXAMINATION,  1917, 

ABOVE  ONE  HALF 

OF  THE 

PLAGES  IN  HONOURS 

INCLUDING 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  HONOURS 

IN 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

WERE  GAINED  BY  STUDENTS  OF 

UlniversttB 

Correspondence  College. 


A  Short  Guide  to  London  University  Examinations, 
Post  free  to  Private  Students  from  the  Secretary, 
No,  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  See.,  will  he  held  in 
London  and  over  450  Local  Centres  in  April.  Last 
day  of  Entry,  March  15th. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  :  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms  of 
Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAMBIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St. 
Andrews,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several 
other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  Lon  Jon  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Se.,  B-Se.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.4. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (Day  and  Evening) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS.— Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SC  I E  N  CE.— Chemistry  ,Physics,Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied),  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

CEOCRAPHY  DIPLOMA  and  MATRICULATION. 


Teachers  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

( Constituted  by  Order  of  Council,  29  Feb.,  1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to — 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47  BEDFORD  SQUARE, 

London,  W.C.l. 


Evening  Courses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws . 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 


Sessional 

Fees 


{ 


Day  :  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
Evening  :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics. 

£5.  5s. 


Prospectus  post  free,  Calendar  3 d.  (by  post  5d.). 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  EOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oakley  House, 

14, 16,  &  18  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 
U  nder  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild*  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.  - 

rfdfflS  Agency  lias  been  established 

I  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations : — 


T3  OYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHY- 
J*'  SICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
OF  EDINBURGH,  ROYAL  FACULTY 
OF  PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS 
OF  GLASGOW. 

Copies  of  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification 
of  this  Board  (L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  and  L.R.F.P. 
&  S.G.),  containing  dates  of  Professional  Examina¬ 
tions  for  year  1918,  Curriculum,  Ac.,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  D.  L.  Eadie,  50  George  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Registrar  for  Edinburgh ;  or  from 
Walter  Hurst,  Faculty  Hall,  242  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Registrar  for  Glasgow. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
md  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  he  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W.  6. 


HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  objact  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis* 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fee3  are 
therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


DENMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MASSAGE. 


Training-  Strictly  Swedish.  Residential  Hostel  Attached.  Scholarships,  Value  £40  and  £20,  Offered  Annually. 

The  College  has  Open-air  Gymnasium  and  Sports  Ground.  It  is  efficiently  staffed  and  the  Course  of  Training  is  recognized  by  Public 

Examination  Boards. 

Por  further  particulars  apply:  Miss  E.  SPELMAN  STANGER,  Member  and  Examiner  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseuses,  Sunray  Avenue, 

Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E.24. 


THE  INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE, 

Colet  Gardens,  Talgarth  Road, 

West  Kensington,  London,  W.14. 

President  and  Chairman  ...  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Mather,  LL.D. 

Hon.  Treasurer...  ...  ...  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Secretary  .  ...  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principal  ...  ...  ...  Miss  E.  Lawrence. 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Eroebel  Union  and  other  Examinations. 
Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships  and  Loan  Fund  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


The  London  School  of  DALCR0ZE  EURHYTHMIES 

will  give  Demonstrations.in  the  PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE,  W.0.2,  on  Friday,  February  22nd,  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  Satur¬ 
day,  February  23rd,  at  11  a.m.  The  Programme  on  each  day  will  consist 
of  Children’s  Work  in  Rhythmic  Movement  and  of  Students’  Work 
in  the  Plastic  Expression  oe  Music,  specially  composed  by  Monsieur 
Jaques-Dalcroze,  who,  unless  prevented  by  difficulties  of  continental 
travel,  will  himself  conduct. 


CAREY’S  “  GRAOUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 


Tickets.— Reserved:  Stalls,  10/6,7/6,  and  5/-;  Dress  Circle,  7/6,5/-,  and  3/- 
Pit  Stalls,  2/6.  Unreserved :  Pit,  1/6 ;  Gallery,  1/-. 


University  of  Cambridge. 


Schools  and  rducational  Bodies  applying  before  February  15th  for  10  or  more 
Stalls  or  Dress  Circle  will  be  charged  half-price. 


Post  8vo ,  cloth ,  price  7s. 


Tickets  obtainable  only  from  The  Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmics,  Ltd 
23  Store  Street,  W.C.l.  (Telephone :  Museum  2294.  10—1,3—5.) 


THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  ovee  80  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices  :  12  &  13  Henrietta  Street, 
Covert  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

Telegraphic  Address : — 

“Schoiasque,  Westrand,  London.” 

Telephone:— 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. . 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 

and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  Graduates  and  other  well  qualified 
Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments  for 
next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  No  charge  unless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 
Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can, on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL 
&  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them 
free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  to 
English  and  Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses 
and  other  Teachers  on  applicat !  on.  Liberal 
Salaries. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


RING’S 


COLLEGE. 


EVENING  CLASSES  for  the  LONDON  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  MATRICULATION  and  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Individual  tuition  in  all  subjects  required  for  the 
examination.  Fee  for  half-yearly  course,  £3  3s. 
Students  may  join  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. 
Class  commences  on  February  12th,  1918. 


Apply  to  the  Secretary, 

King’s  College,  Strand,  W.C.2 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON. 

KING'S  COLLEGE. 

EVENING  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 
COURSES  are  arranged  for  the  INTERM  EDIATE 
and  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  DEGREES  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON. 

Students  taking  the  full  Course  pay  Composition 
Fees  and  rank  as  internal  Students  of  the  University. 

The  Classes  are  also  open  to  Occasional  Students 
in  separate  subjects. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectus,  apply  to  the 
Dean  (Mr.  R.  V.  K.  Edwards),  or  to  the  Secretary, 
King’s  College,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 


M 


RS.  CURWBFS 

FORTE  METHOD. 
EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT 


PI  AN  0- 


SINGING 

FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 

TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Wigmore 
(late  Bechstein)  Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by 
Miss  Scott  Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret 
Knaggs,  A.R.C.M.  Lessons  by  Correspondence 
may  be  had  if  desired.  Address— Miss  Gardner, 
or  Miss  Knaggs,  at  the  Studio. 


AUTHOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

AUTHORS  should  forward  Stories, 

Poems.  Novels,  Plays,  Songs,  Music,  Essays 
(for  separate  publication  or  for  Serial  placing)  to  j 
Mr.  Stockwell,  29  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  4.  Advice  j 
Free.  Typewriting  unessential. 

London :  Arthur  H.  Stockwell,  I 

29  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C.  4. 


(Untvemfp  Sufortaf  Coffege. 

LONDON. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  Classes  for  the 
June  and  September  Examinations  can  be  taken  up 
at  any  time  at  proportionate  fees. 

Annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  about 
1 00  Students  of  University  Tutorial  College 
have  passed  London  Matriculation. 


LABORATORY  WORK. 

PRACTICAL  CLASSES  IN 
CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS, 
BOTANY  and  ZOOLOGY 

may  be  taken  up  at  any  time. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  "School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 
Fees:  Eight  hours,  £2. 2s.;  Twenty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Pull  particulars  may  he  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 

RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.  1 


Carr.  College. 

NORMAL  GORR.  COLLEGE 

(founded  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb. Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  184  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

EREE  To  rea<lers  of  this  paper  on 
lltCKl  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


47  Medford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.22, 
and  110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


BOOKS 


On  Educational, 
Scientific,  Medical, 
Law,  Theological,  and 
ALL  other  Subjects. 

SECOND  HAND  AT  HALF  PRICES. 
NEW  BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

Catalogues  Free.  State  Wants.  Books  Bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE, 

121/123  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2. 


Messrs. 

TRUMAN  &  KNI6HTLEY, 

LTD., 

jEfcucational  Hgents, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge'). 


Telegrams— “  TUTORESS,  OX,  LONDON.’ 
Telephone— No.  1136  Museum. 


This  Agency  isunder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS- 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  hooks  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

G.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  I^NICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  mucl)  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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Announcement  List  and  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


JUNIOR  ENGLISH 

Bv  F.  J.  Bahxz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Senior  Lecturer  at  Merchant  A  enturers’ 
Technical  College.  Bristol.  14th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  9d. 


HIGHER  ENGLISH  ; 

By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  11th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES 

Selected  by  Canon  W.  Williamson,  B.A.  20th  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Is.  9d.  ‘  [ Junior  School  Books. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  ANIMALS 

By  Edmund  Selous.  With  8  Illustrations  by  C4.  W.  Obd.  15th 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  9d. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS 

By  Edmund  Selous.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Aug-usta  Guest. 
7th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  9d. 


TOMMY  SMITH  AT  THE  ZOO 

By  Edmund  Selous.  With  8  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  9d. 

L’HISTOIRE  D  UNE  TULIPE 

By  Alexandbe  Dumas.  Adapted  from  “  La  Tulipe  Noire,”  by 
T.  R.  N.  Crofts,  M.A.  4th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  3d. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  E.  M.  Wllmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 

THE  REMAKING  OF  MODERN  EUROPE: 

Front  the  Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
1789  to  1878.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.A.  With  10  Maps.  9th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 


MAKERS  OF  EUROPE 

Outlines  of  European  History  for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  12  Maps.  15th  Ediiton. 
Crown  8vo.  4s. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Containing  5,000  Examples.  By  W._S.  Beard.  9th  Edition.  Fcap. 


8vo.  Is.  3d.  With  Answers.  Is.  6d. 


[Beginner’s  Books. 


A  TEXTBOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

By  G.  Senter.  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  at  Birkbeck  College.  Author  of 
“Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry.”  With  many  Diagrams.  3rd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7  s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

THE  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY 

Oldham,  M.A.,  Senior  Chemistry  Master  at  Dulwich  College. 
With  125  Illustrations.  11th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

[Textbooks  of  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE 

PHYSICS.by  \\ .  T.  Clou&h,  A.R.C.S.,  Head  of  the  Physics  and 
Electrical  Engineering  Department,  East  Ham  Technical  College; 
CHEMISTRY,  by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  D.Sc.  With  2  Plates  and  154 
Diagrams.  16th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  [Junior  School  Books. 

EXAMPLES  IN  PHYSICS 

By  C.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

[Textbooks  of  Science. 

* 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 

®ko1°ks.  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Head  of  the  Department  of  Phvsics 
andElectrical  Engineering,  Leicester  Municipal  Technical  School,  and 

and  230  Illustrations.  4th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  /Plates 

[  Textbooks  of  Technology . 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 


BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH 
HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge :  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow 
School;  Author  of  “A  Brief  Survey  of  British  History,”  &c.,  and 
C.  H.  K.  MARTEN,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  College.  With  Maps,  Time  Charts,  and 
Full  Index.  764  pp.,  super-crown  8vo,  6s.  net.  Also  in  Two  Parts 
3s.  6d.  net  each.  Also  issued  in  Three  Sections,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION. 

An  Outline  of  Industrial  History. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
2s.  net. 

ON  THE  WRITING  OF  ENGLISH. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth 
extra.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

EUROPE  SINCE  NAPOLEON. 

(1815-1910.)  By  ELIZABETH  LEVETT,  Tutor  in  Modern 
History,  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Oxford.  With  10  Maps  (2  in  colour). 
Cloth  boards.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MAIN  STREAM  OF  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  FREDERICK  HARRISON,  M.A.,  Senior  History 
Master,  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

Just  Published. 

A  SCHOOL  RUSSIAN  GRAMMAR. 

By  E.  G.  UNDERWOOD,  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Universities 
of  Paris,  Lille,  and  Bonn ;  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Large  8vo. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  RUSSIAN  COURSE. 

By  P.  M.  SMIRNOFF,  Member  of  the  “Literary  Society  of 
Russia,”  Teacher  of  Russian  in  the  Greenock  Technical  School,  &c. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  Price  3s>.  6d.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  ITALIAN  PROSE 
WRITERS. 

With  Critical  Introductions.  By  ERNESTO  GRILLO,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ITALIAN 
POETS. 

With  Critical  Introductions.  By  ERNESTO  GRILLO,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  SKELETON  SPANISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  E.  ALLISON  PEERS,  M.A.  (Camb.  and  Lond.),  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Eelsted  School.  Price  2s.  6d.  net, 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

By  E.  J.  A.  GROVES,  Lie.  6s  L.  (Senior  French  Master  Bradford 
Grammar  School).  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth  extra.  Price  2s.  6d. 
net. 

BLACKIE’S  LONGER  FRENCH 
TEXTS. 

From  Modern  French  Literature.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type, 
with  brief  Notes,  Exercises,  Phrase-list,  and  Vocabulary.  Ecap.  8vo. 
9d.  each. 

BLACKIE’S  LITTLE  FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 

Representing  all  important  French  Authors  from  Montaigne  to 
Bourget.  Ecap.  8vo,  5d.  each. 

LE  LIVRE  ROUGE. 

A  First  Book  of  French  in  Coloured  Pictures.  By  E.  MAGEE, 
Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls,  Birmingham.  With  many  full- 
page  Coloured  Pictures  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  4to.  Is.  9d. 

LE  LIVRE  BLEU. 

A  Second  Book  of  French  in  Coloured  Pictures.  By  E.  MAGEE. 
With  sixteen  full-page  Coloured  Pictures  and  many  other  Illus¬ 
trations.  2s. 

COURS  DE  FRANCAIS,  d’apres  les  Textes. 

By  M.  ANCEAU  and  E.  MAGEE,  Edgbaston  High  School  for 
Girls,  Birmingham.  Cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  London. 
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XEbe  Ebucational  XEtmes. 


Until  further  notice,  “The  Educational  Times” 
will  be  issued  four  times  a  year — on 
the  1st  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November.  The  next  issue  will  appear 
on  May  1st. 


Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be 
addressed  to  Ulverscroft,  High  Wycombe. 


EDUCATION  IN  DANGER. 

In  the  year  that  is  past  the  subject  of  Education 
has  taken  a  more  prominent  position  in  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussion  than  has  been  the  case  previously.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  a  Minister  of  Education  has 
journeyed  from  centre  to  centre  delivering  addresses 
with  the  object  of  rousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
need  for  greater  provision  of  educational  opportunity. 
Proposals  have  been  put  forward  that  State  supervision 
should  stretch  from  infancy  to  manhood,  from  nursery 
schools  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Education,  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  right 
spirit,  leads  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  seeking  of 
which  is  the  first  aim  of  life ;  other  things  are  secondary 
in  importance.  The  sincere  and  direct  utterances  of 
Mr.  Fisher  keep  this  point  of  view  to  the  front :  that 
education  is  an  aim  in  itself,  that  children  and  adoles¬ 
cents  need  protection  from  commercial  exploitation 
while  they  are  developing  and  practising  their  powers, 
while  they  are  finding  out  what  life  is  and  how  to  live 
it.  Before  the  wrar  there  were  many  efforts  made  to 
break  away  from  the  commercial  values  that  had  been 
given  to  education.  Many  people  felt  that  commer¬ 
cial  values  were  not  the  only  ones  that  mattered.  The 
phrase  “  get  on,  which  should  mean  make  piogiess 
towards  a  desirable  goal,”  had  come  to  signify  “  grow 
richer  in  money,”  thereby  limiting  its  meaning  to  one 
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aspect  of  life  only  and  assuming  that  material  wealth 
was  the  one  desirable  goal.  Since  the  war  the  protest 
against  this  mistaken  value  in  education  has  grown 
louder.  But  it  is  still  the  opposition  based  on  this  mis¬ 
taken  attitude  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  to  meet  in  his 
attempts  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  education. 
One  definite  point  may  be  taken  as  typifying  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind.  It  is  said  that  if  young  men  and  young 
women  are  required  to  attend  day  classes  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  industry  will  be  dis¬ 
located,  wages  lowered,  and  working-class  homes  made 
poorer;  that,  in  short,  there  will  be  no  commercial 
benefit  to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience. 

This  point  of  view  needs  combating  with  all  the  force 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear.  Very  courageously  and 
very  convincingly  has  Sir  John  McClure  raised  his 
voice  at  recent  meetings  in  London.  It  is  the  spirit 
underlying  the  teaching  in  schools  that  matters.  If, 
with  existing  economic  conditions,  a  boy,  become  man, 
grows  rich,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  education,  there  is 
nothing  to  say ;  but  if  the  feeling  of  the  country  tries 
to  force  upon  schools  the  principle  that  education  is 
given  with  the  aim  of  gaining  commercial  wealth,  then 
arises  the  need  for  protest. 

After  three  and  a  half  years  of  war  many  people 
have  learnt  to  do  without  things  they  used  to  think 
necessary.  If  one  box  of  matches  used  with  care  will 
suffice  where  a  dozen  used  to  be  squandered,  wdiy  not 
continue  to  use  fewrer  matches  and  let  the  time  saved 
in  labour  be  given  to  education  and  recreation?  The 
same  principle  applies  to  most  commodities.  But 
during  the  war  other  people  have  become  richer  than 
before,  and  with  the  sudden  accession  of  wealth  it  is 
hard  not  to  over-estimate  its  value. 

Another  danger  to  education  that  the  year  just  past 
has  brought  prominently  forward  is  the  danger  of  over¬ 
centralization.  A  strong  man  who  feels  that  he  can 
do  things  well  is  naturally  impatient  of  inefficiency  in 
others.  Mr.  Fisher  has  showm  an  inclination  to  fall 
into  this  snare.  The  Board  of  Education  contains,  he 
seems  to  say,  good  men  and  true  vrho  know  w  hat 
education  wants;  let  the  control  of  the  Board  there¬ 
fore  become  more  widespread.  If  in  his  owrn  mind 
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Mr.  Fisher  argues  in  this  sense,  he  forgets  two  things 
that  matter.  In  the  first  place,  Central  Boards, 
though  these  officers  be  good  men  and  true,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  rigid  and  inhuman  wffien  invested 
with  complete  power  and  removed  from  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  those  they  govern.  In  the  second  place — 
and  this  is  more  important  than  the  other — central 
government,  by  removing  from  a  locality  the  power  of 
initiative  and  the  sense  of  responsibility,  tends  to 
destroy  interest  in  and  take  away  life  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  that  is  created.  If  the  inhabitants  of  an  area 
once  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  entirely  to  the 
Government  for  the  supply  of  education,  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  soon  grow  to  care  less  about  education. 

The  discussions  of  the  year  have  brought  to  light 
another  danger,  which  is  to  many  people  unexpected. 
The  Workers’  Education  Association  is  a  large  body 
with  influence  spreading  into  all  large  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  in  the  main  a  genuine  movement,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by  well- 
meaning  doctrinaires  wrho  are  not  workmen,  but  who 
become  members  “  in  order  to  encourage  the  others.” 
This  is  a  hateful  phrase,  and  its  use  shows  an  ineffec¬ 
tive  attitude  of  mind.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  possible  to  feel  sure  that  the  W.E.A.  really  re¬ 
presents  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country.  The 
disquieting  point  is  that  this  Association  seems  to  view 
with  suspicion  the  introduction  into  schools  of  anything 
that  is  not  book-learning.  At  a  time  when  even  the 
most  backward  school  has  realized  that  development 
and  training  of  muscles  must  go  on  pari  passu  with  the 
development  of  intellectual  powers,  a  reactionary  ten¬ 
dency  is  trying  to  make  itself  felt,  which  would  limit 
school  education  to  learning  from  the  printed  book. 

This  year  schools  will  have  to  fight  against  these 
three  tendencies.  They  must  insist  upon  their  ideals ; 
not  allowing  it  to  be  assumed  that  they  have  no  ideals 
because  of  pusillanimity  or  delicacy  in  expressing  them. 
The  commercial  view  that  education  is  worth  what  it 
will  fetch  in  salary  must  be  opposed.  Secondly, 
schools  must  protest  against  over-control  from  outside. 
The  pawn  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  much  interest  in 
the  game.  And,  thirdly,  in  the  matter  of  school  work, 
those  activities  must  be  chosen  that  best  enable  the 
ehild  to  practise  his  powers  and  find  his  personality. 


NOTES. 


Mr.  Fisher  has  introduced  his  new  Bill  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  Parliamentary  time  which 
fi///!at/0,?  prevented  a  full  debate  on  the  first 
reading.  As  was  expected,  the  main 
educational  lines  of  the  previous  Bill  are  maintained. 
On  these  there  was  almost  universal  approval.  Ad¬ 
verse  criticism  was  directed  principally  towards  the 
administrative  clauses,  some  of  which  appeared  to  give 
undue  power  to  the  Board  of  Education.  These 
clauses  have  been  either  omitted  or  modified  in  the 


light  of  the  criticism  of  the  Local  Authorities.  The 
proposal  that  Provincial  Councils  should  be  formed 
has  been  omitted.  It  was  Lord  Haldane’s  pet  scheme, 
and  it  had  something  in  its  favour,  if  only  the  country 
were  educationally  virginal  and  it  were  possible  to 
place  a  dozen  Universities  equidistant  from  one 
another.  But  the  Local  Education  Offices  and  the 
Universities  are  already  established,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  error  to  endeavour  to  regroup  them.  The 
Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  has  strong  backing  both  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  in  the  country,  and  it  should  before  long 
become  law. 


Advanced 

Courses. 


The  Board  have  issued  an  explanatory  circular  on 
the  subject  of  Advanced  Courses. 
Firmly,  but  courteously,  they  main¬ 
tain  their  decision  that  for  the  present 
there  shall  be  three  such  courses,  and  three  only. 
More  than  one  group  of  “  experts  ”  from  whom  the 
Board  invite  criticism  have  urged  the  importance  of 
recognizing  English  as  one  of  the  principal  languages. 
The  answer  of  the  Board  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  well 
to  try  the  three  courses  laid  down  and  then  later  on 
to  make  modifications  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained.  There  is  much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Board’s  point  of  view.  In  recent  years  many  fresh 
subjects  suitable  to  school  study  have  been  introduced. 
For  all  and  each  it  is  easy  to  find  weighty  reasons  for 
inclusion  in  the  time-table.  But,  speaking  generally, 
the  result  has  been  to  lessen  the  thoroughness  of  school 
studies.  There  are  schools  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
two  or  three  main  subjects,  some  half-dozen  subsidiary 
subjects  receive  two  half-hours  or  one  hour  a  week.  In 
some  schools  so  many  principal  subjects  are  admitted 
that  no  thorough  study  of  any  one  is  possible;  educa¬ 
tion  becomes  scrappy,  confused,  and  ineffective,  so  far 
as  intellectual  study  is  concerned. 


The  action  of  the  Board  may  have  valuable  results 
if  it  succeeds  in  impressing  upon 
Scrap  pi  ness.  schools  the  value  of  a  well-planned 

course  of  study,  consistently  and 
thoroughly  carried  out.  Things  have  reached  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  heads  of  schools  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  face  criticism  for  the  omission  of  subjects. 
A  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  inclusion  of  any 
given  subject,  but  no  case  can  be  sustained  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  all  the  many  subjects  in  the  time-table  of 
one  pupil.  It  is  far  better  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
steady  mental  work  through  the  study  of  a  few  sub¬ 
jects  thoroughly,  than  to  flit  gaily  from  one  attractive 
occupation  to  another,  resting  nowhere  long  enough  to 
make  trial  of  the  intellectual  powers.  A  language 
carefully  studied  may  quite  likely  lead  to  the  study  of 
another  language  later  on.  As  things  are,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  a  piece  of  composition 
written  by  a  pupil  of  fifteen  years  containing  words 
and  constructions  belonging  to  the  English,  Latin, 
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French  and  German  languages.  Thoroughness  is  an 
ideal  from  which  we  are  declining,  and  which  we  need 
to  re-approacli.  But  thoroughness  ought  not  to  mean 
pedantry;  rather  a  grasp  of  main  principles  than  meti¬ 
culous  accuracy.  The  juvenile  stitcher  does  not  start 
by  hemming  a  handkerchief. 


There  is  one  point  in  particular  in  which  the  Board's 
Circular  gives  a  useful  hint.  Latin, 

Studies  Course.  we  are  told>  has  been  offered  by  a 
very  large  number  of  schools  as  one 
of  the  two  languages  to  be  included  in  a  Modern  Sub¬ 
jects  Course.  “  But,”  continues  the  Circular,  “  it  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  it  will  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Latin  in  a  Classical  Course,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  left  unrelated  to  the  other  subjects.  To 
secure  this  relation,  stress  should  be  laid  on  acquir¬ 
ing  the  power  of  reading  Latin  rather  than  on  prose 
composition  or  minute  grammatical  work.”  The 
Board  even  go  on  to  suggest  that  historical  books  in 
medieval  and  later  Latin  might  be  read.  The  classical 
teacher  may  perhaps  be  rather  shocked  at  this  licence 
to  decline  from  classical  models.  But  the  Board  have 
reason  on  their  side.  The  teaching  of  Latin  is  often 
obscured  by  the  study  of  small  points  of  grammar,  of 
delicate  shades  of  meaning,  and  of  all  that  is  included 
in  the  term  “  scholarship,”  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  pupils  at  the 
time.  A  good  deal  of  reading  should  be  done  before 
grammatical  niceties  are  studied  or  composition 
attempted. 


While  the  Board  of  Education  are  insisting  that  an 
Advanced  Course  should  consist  of  a 
°Hamlu’orJ°  definite  group  of  subjects  carefully 
related  and  thoroughly  studied  up  to  a 
high  intellectual  standard,  there  comes  from  another 
source  a  disquieting  opposition  to  the  inclusion  in  the 
school  curriculum  of  the  subjects  generally  known  as 
“practical.”  Leaders  of  educational  thought  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  every  teacher  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  school  life  handwork  of  one  kind  or  another 
must  be  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  suspicion,  not  perhaps  new  and  not  perhaps  growing 
in  intensity,  but  certainly  growing  in  violence  of  ex¬ 
pression,  that  all  handwork  is  designed  to  keep  the 
children  of  the  workers  in  their  places  and  to  prevent 
them  from  rising  in  the  social  scale,  I  he  suspicion, 
which  is  now  being  widely  voiced,  is  to  some  extent 
justified  by  the  frequent  demand  in  the  newspapers  for 
more  efficient  workers  in  order  that  the  country  may 
hold  its  place  in  industrial  competition  with  other 
nations.  The  feeling  is  provoked  that  all  educational 
reform  is  to  be  effected  in  order  that  the  capitalist  may 
secure  better  tools  to  increase  his  wealth.  So  in  all 
directions  comes  the  demand  that  school*?  should  teacc 
book-learning  only. 


Legislation  is  of  little  force  if  it  does  not  express  a 
prevailing  feeling.  Teachers  know 
Handwork.  that  the  a™  teaching  carpentry  to 
boys  of  twelve  is  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  order  to  set  free  the 
powers  of  the  brain :  carpentry  is  not  taught  in  order 
to  turn  boys  into  carpenters.  So  it  is  with  other 
manual  subjects.  Domestic  subjects  are  taught  in 
order  that  girls  may  understand  and  be  interested  in 
the  housework  that  they  may  have  either  to  do  or  to 
’control,  not  in  order  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service. 
Teachers  who  are  themselves  educated  know  the  value 
of  education  and  wish  to  give  their  pupils  the  best 
opportunities  of  self-development  that  are  possible, 
without  any  direct  consideration  of  their  earning 
capacities  or  their  value  as  money-making  tools  to  the 
employers.  Parents,  especially  if  they  have  had  little 
education  themselves,  are  generally  anxious  that  their 
children  should  enjoy  what  they  have  missed.  But  it 
seems  to  them  that  what  they  have  missed  is  book- 
learning  alone,  and  so  it  is  for  book-learning  that  they 
ask,  not  yet  realizing  that  the  training  of  muscle  and 
brain  are  closely  connected  and  need  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  development.  It  remains  for  teachers  to  make 
it  clear  on  every  suitable  occasion  that  education  is 
given  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  child  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  capitalist. 


The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  have  included  in  their  recent 

Private* Scholls  report  a  strong  expression  of  opinion 

on  the  subject  of  the  inspection  of 
private  schools  in  London.  The  report  states  that 
the  improvement  of  education  is  considerably  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  fact  that  private  schools  are  not  under 
any  kind  of  public  inspection,  so  that  the  Local 
Authority  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  chil¬ 
dren  attending  such  schools  are  being  efficiently 
educated.  The  Committee  recommend  the  Council 
to  approach  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  view  to 
securing  that  private  schools  should  be  registered  and 
subject  to  inspection.  It  seems  that  the  Council  have 
no  power  under  the  Education  Act  of  1870  of  inspect¬ 
ing  any  school  where  the  fees  exceed  ninepence  a  week. 
When  the  fees  are  ninepence  a  week  or  less  the  Council 
have  already  the  power  to  inspect,  and  towards  the 
end  of  last  year  a  number  of  summonses  were  issued 
on  this  subject.  It  was  stated  that  the  children 
attending  the  schools  in  question  were  deploi ably 
ignorant,  that  there  was  no  equipment,  and  that  the 
premises  were  unsuitable.  The  magistrates  gave  the 
parents  time  to  find  an  efficient  private  school.  It 
that  were  not  done  he  would  order  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  Council  schools. 


Mr.  H.  Drummond,  of  Hetton-le-Hole,  sends  us  an 
interesting  account  of  a  successful 
Simplified  experiment  that  has  been  made  in 
the  use  of  Simplified  Spelling  in  the 
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Lyons  infant  school  of  that  town.  The  Board  of 
Education  had  sanctioned  the  experiment.  The 
teachers  report  as  follows:  “The  scheme  drawm  up 
was  very  simple  :  being,  first,  sounds,  then  syllable- 
building,  word-building,  sentences,  and  the  first  and 
second  senders.”  The  report  goes  on:  “  Sound  charts 
were  always  in  front  of  the  children,  who  were  prac¬ 
tised  in  them  for  a  few  minutes  each  day.  The  charts 
were  soon  mastered,  and  then  syllable  and  word-build¬ 
ing  were  tried.  At  this  stage  the  children  showed 
great  interest,  and  were  anxious  for  books  and  stories. 
We  took  sentences  and  stories  on  the  blackboard,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Montessori  principles.  The  children  got  on 
so  quickly  that  we  aspired  to  a  First  Reader,  and  they 
&re  doing  splendidly  at  it.”  It  is  stated  that  the 
average  age  of  the  children  is  six  years.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  just  over  a  month  they  have  gone  through  the 
course  which  by  the  other  method  would  have  taken  a 
year.  The  children  showed  great  quickness  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  work.  A  few  more  experiments  like  this 
and  prejudice  may  give  way.  Children,  after  learning 
to  read  on  a  phonetic  system,  can  easily  learn  the 
orthodox  spelling  if  it  is  necessary. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  a  quotation  from  Hen- 
„  ,  ,  derson’s  “  Life  of  Stonewall  Jack- 

Character  son>  and  suggests  that  as  it  IS 

closely  related  to  the  ideals  of  The 
Educational  Times,  it  might  be  used  as  a  motto  for 
the  year  1918.”  This  is  the  quotation:  “  It  has  been 
well  said  by  a  soldier  of  Napoleon,  writing  of  the  war 
in  Spain,  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Army 
are  the  true  bulwarks  against  foreign  aggression,  but 
the  national  character.”  The  statement  is  true,  and 
may  well  be  laid  to  heart.  It  is  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  recollect  that  the  nation  is  not  an  entity  apart 
from  the  Government  and  the  Army.  Statesmen  and 
soldiers  display  the  national  character  like  the  rest  of 
us.  It  is  the  national  character  that  forms  and  in¬ 
spires  the  Government;  it  is  the  national  character 
that  brings  into  existence  and  gives  strength  to  the 
Army.  Everything  therefore  that  develops  character 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  teachers  are  not  in  danger 
of  forgetting  this.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  taught  nor 
the  skill  acquired  that  matters  most.  The  things  that 
matter  are  access  to  and  ability  to  appreciate  lofty 
thoughts  and  noble  ideals,  the  resolve  to  make  the  best 
of  one’s  own  powers,  and  the  strength  to  carry  such 
resolve  into  action. 


Compulsory  education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  is 

Continuation  ‘'ight'y  held  *?y  many  PeoPle  to  in™lve 
Schools.  a  Widespread  waste  of  time,  so  long 

as  the  term  “  education  ”  means  in 
the  future  what  it  has  meant  in  the  past— that  is,  in 
the  main,  a  literary  education  based  on  the  printed 
word.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  pupils  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  will  resent  the  compulsion,  and' 
will  therefore  make  but  little  progress  under  tuition. 


But,  in  addition  to  this  class,  there  are  many  boys  and 
girls  who  are  unable  to  absorb  too  prolonged  a  dose 
of  literary  study.  Mr.  Fisher  evidently  has  foreseen 
this,  for  he  has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
every  boy  and  girl  as  much  education  “  as  they  can 
absorb.”  Prof.  John  Adams,  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Times  Educational  Supplement,  shows  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  there  must  be  a  lower  as  well  as  an  upper 
limit.  He  concludes  his  article  with  these  words : 
“  Every  boy  and  girl  has,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called 
a  coefficient  of  educational  absorption.  It  is  for  the 
experimental  educationists  to  determine  this  co¬ 
efficient  in  each  case,  and  for  the  Education  Authori¬ 
ties  to  ease  off  their  pressure  as  soon  as  the  point  of 
educational  saturation  has  been  reached,  even  though 
the  liberation  age  of  eighteen  is  far  distant.  We 
cannot  make  it  too  clear  that  this  shortening  of  the 
span  is  to  be  determined  in  every  case  by  the  powers 
of  the  pupil,  and  not  by  the  desires  or  needs  of  any 
outside  persons — be  they  parents,  employers,  or  Edu¬ 
cation  Authorities. 


In  this,  the  fourth  winter  of  war,  teachers’  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  held  with  their  usual 
Conferences.  vigour  and  success.  It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  At  a  time  when  schools 
are  feeling  the  loss  of  the  younger  masters,  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  for  the  remainder  to  take  counsel  to¬ 
gether  and  to  renew  their  enthusiasm  and  faith  by 
mutual  discussion  and  comparison  of  ideals.  At  a 
time,  too,  when  those  who  understand  the  value  of 
education  are  trying  to  convert  the  nation  to  additional 
effort  and  additional  expenditure  in  the  cause  of 
education,  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  teachers  should 
take  their  stand  upon  public  platforms  and  enunciate 
the  truths  that  they  have  won.  If  the  teachers  were 
to  show  indifference,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
“  the  man  in  the  street  ”  should  be  enthusiastic.  Mr. 
Fisher  needs  support,  and  that  support  was  shown 
from  every  quarter  at  the  conferences.  Another  pre¬ 
vailing  note  of  the  speeches  was  the  demand  for 
greater  unity.  Unity  in  the  teaching  profession,  the 
drawing  together  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
teachers,  union  between  schools  and  parents,  union 
between  teachers  and  pupils.  The  growing  sense  of 
community  of  aim  must  help  to  lessen  artificial  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  common  aim  is  to  give  opportunities 
for  the  liberation  of  the  personality  of  each  individual 
within  the  limits,  becoming  fewer  as  democracy  ad¬ 
vances,  that  society  finds  it  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  impose. 


Mr.  Fisher’s  address  to  the  Teachers’  Christian 
Union  will  have  been  listened  to,  or 

Private  Schools.  rePorts  of  read>  by  almost  every 
teacher  in  the  land.  The  high  note 
of  spiritual  endeavour  which  characterized  the  speech 
will  awaken  many  an  echo.  But  one  of  his  remarks 
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will  cause  anxiety  to  many  teachers  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  private  initiative  and  freedom  in  education. 
Mr.  Fisher  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  all  schools 
will  regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  national 
system  of  education.  It  is  an  aspiration  that  comes 
quite  naturally  from  the  head  of  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment.  But  to  many  people  the  history  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  of  education  has  not  encouraged  the 
belief  in  its  efficiency  or  its  success.  Great  progress 
must  come  in  the  development  of  mankind  before  it 
will  be  safe  to  entrust  the  entire  education  of  the 
-country  to  a  Department  of  State.  The  value  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools  is  that  they  offer  an  opportunity  to  the 
educational  pioneer  to  carry  out  reforms  that  would  be 
discouraged  by  officials.  When  those  reforms  have 
been  proved,  then,  quite  naturally,  the  State  adopts 
them.  The  Board  of  Education  have  done  much  and 
■will  do  more,  but  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
leave  educational  provision  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Private  schools  certainly  do  form  part  of  the  provision 
of  education  for  the  nation;  to  bring  them  under  the 
present  rigid  control  of  the  Board  wTould  be  a  calamity. 


Sir  John  McClure  was  very  outspoken  in  some  of 
his  remarks  at  recent  educational 
^Education  meetings.  His  utterances  are  especi¬ 
ally  valuable  in  the  light  of  the  sus¬ 
picious  attitude  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a 
preceding  note.  The  suspicion  is  that  education  is 
given  in  the  interests  of  capitalists  and  that  teachers 
and  capitalists  are  in  league  for  the  purpose.  Sir  John 
characterized  as  horrible  nightmare  the  idea  that 
education  meant  making  good  workmen  and  so  in¬ 
creasing  the  industrial  output  of  the  country. 
“  Against  that  foul  conspiracy,”  he  said,  “it  is  our 
duty  to  protest,  not  with  our  might  alone,  but  with 
the  whole  spirit  in  which  we  conduct  our  education. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  every  paper  printed 
extracts  from  consular  reports  complaining  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  losing  her  trade  and  calling  upon  schools  to 


make  education  more  practical — i.e.  to  fit  boys  more 
exactly  for  counting-house  or  workshop.  This  demand 
that  infants  should  be  taught  a  vocation  is  disastrous 
to  true  education.  But  the  demand  does  not  come 
from  business  men  alone.  Mr.  Fisher  humorously  drew 
a  picture  of  the  tiny  citizen,  as  the  trade  unions 
would  like  to  see  him,  “  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
industrial  history,  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  sliding 
scales,  and  piece-rate  arithmetic,  so  that  he  may  be 
equipped  for  the  role  of  Labour  leader. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  suspicious  attitude  that  the 
manual  workers  maintain  towards 
Suspicion.  education  as  given  in  the  schools  of 
to-day.  That  we  do  not  exaggerate 
the  danger  may  be  argued  from  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Times  Educational  Supplement,  which 
supports  strongly  the  view  here  taken.  The  writer 
says  that  a  group  of  men  in  the  Midlands  were  dis¬ 


cussing  physical  drill  and  medical  care  as  carried  on 
in  the  elementary  schools.  They  agreed  that  the  drill 
was  well  done,  but  thought  that  the  real  reason  for 
its  introduction  was  a  desire  to  keep  the  working 
classes  from  becoming  too  intellectual.  The  writer 
gives  the  following  statement  as  a  resume  of  what  the 
masses  believe  the  classes  to  be  thinking :  ‘  ‘  The  lower 
classes  are  becoming  too  intellectual;  they  are  able  to 
think  and  to  express  their  thoughts ;  they  will  not  much 
longer  tolerate  suppression.  This  must  be  stopped, 
but  in  Britain  a  direct  opposition  is  not  advisable.  A 
more  subtle  system  of  combating  the  evil  is  to  be  found 
by  turning  attention  to  the  physical.  Cultivate  their 
bodies;  let  their  minds  take  their  chance;  then  there 
will  be  plenty  of  brawny  toilers — inarticulate  because 
incapable  of  thought.”  The  Labour  Party  may  in  the 
near  future  control  Parliament,  but  at  present  the 
masses  feel  that  they  are  being  exploited  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rich.  Divisions  of  that  character  in  a 
State  constitute  a  real  danger  to  solidarity. 


This  paper,  in  common  with  others  in  Great  Britain, 
has  received  an  urgent  appeal  on  the 
“Back  to  God.”  subject  of  national  religion.  It  is 
suggested  that  as  the  Churches  “have 
failed  through  three  years  of  war  to  make  the  people 
realize  their  religious  and  moral  duties,”  the  duty 
might  be  laid  upon  editors  of  “  giving  the  manhood 
of  the  nation  a  call  to  get  back  to  God.”  It  is  most 
unhappily  true  that  the  Churches  exercise  at  present 
a  waning  influence  upon  the  majority  of  men.  Ser¬ 
vices  seem  unreal  and  artificial :  they  do  not  respond 
to  the  feeling  of  need.  Sermons  fail  to  impress,  for 
the  preachers  seem  to  be  aloof  from  life.  Many  people 
“  get  their  religion  ”  from  newspapers.  Cheap  print¬ 
ing  produced  a  revolution  in  the  influence  of  the  pulpit. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  nation  is  less  religious  in 
spirit  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  epoch  of  our 
country.  We  believe  there  is  a  deep  and  wide  sense 
of  the  value  of  spiritual  things,  which  would  at  once 
grow  in  expression  if  the  religious  bodies  of  the  country 
could  adapt  their  professions  to  the  needs  of  to-day. 
It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  the 
organized  exponents  of  the  religion  of  the  nation  have 
drifted  apart  from  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  the  nation.  But,  though  it  has 
happened  so,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of 
indifference  to  higher  things. 


'  The  Fisher 
Grants.” 


The  Secondary  Schools  Association  have  issued  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Fisher  Grants  ”  which  call  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  schools 
that  are  governed  under  a  public  scheme,  but  are  not 
receiving  Board  of  Education  grants.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  points  out  that  such  schools  are  now  faced  with 
the  fact  that  the  State  secondary  schools  are  so 
heavily  subsidized  out  of  the  taxes  that  other  secon- 
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clary  schools,  unless  they  have  valuable  foundations 
or  receive  incomes  from  boarders,  can  hardly  continue 
to  hold  their  own.  If  such  schools  are  reduced  by 
Htate  action  to  an  inferior  position,  “  it  will  not  only 
be  bad  for  the  schools,  but  bad  for  the  education  of  the 
nation. ”  The  Association  therefore  urges  joint  action, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Fisher  to  give  grants  to  schools  where  denominational 
education  is  given.  This  plaint  comes  in  support  of 
the  previous  contention  that  it  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  that  all  schools  should  be  under  State 
control.  The  schools  that  the  Association  have  in 
mind  are  those  whose  instrument  of  government  make 
it  essential  to  appoint  a  head  master  of  some  religious 
denomination.  The  regulation  that  excludes  such 
schools  from  participation  in  grants  is  older  than  Mr. 
Fisher's  term  of  office.  It  seems  an  irony  that  at  a 
time  when  everyone  is  calling  out  for  more  religion, 
schools  that  give  definite  religious  teaching  should  be 
crushed  out  of  existence. 


The  College  of  Preceptors  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
two  members  whose  deaths  have  been 
T^jrinfty'ancf  recently  reported.  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie 
Mr.  Frank  was  an  active  member  of  Council  for 
Ritchie.  many  years.  Some  account  of  his 
activities  will  be  found  upon  another  page.  Dr.  Butler 
was  an  Honorary  Member  of  Council  and  held  the  office 
of  Moderator  in  Classics  since  the  year  1873.  He  was 
a  man  of  quite  extraordinary  gifts.  His  position,  first 
at  Harrow  and  then  at  Cambridge,  brought  him  in  con¬ 
tact  with  large  numbers  of  people.  To  all  of  them  he 
was  a  real  force.  He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
what  may  be  called,  for  -want  of  a  better  term,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  consequently  his  influence  is  felt  princi¬ 
pally  by  those  who  met  him  rather  than  by  those  who 
read  his  writings.  Without  any  pose  or  conscious 
effort  on  his  part  the  simple  grandeur  of  his  nature 
communicated  itself  to  those  around  him  and  drew  out 
in  response  the  best  of  which  they  were  capable. 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  College  to  publish  ex¬ 
tracts  from  examiners’  reports  for  the 
Handwriting.  information  of  teachers.  Following 
this  precedent,  there  will  be  found  on 
the  last  page  of  the  Regulations  for  the  commercial 
examination  certain  hints  in  regard  to  handwriting. 
Handwriting,  it  is  there  pointed  out,  is  a  special  kind 
of  drawing.  Large  arm  movements  should  be  taught 
and  practised  before  the  small  finger  movements  which 
we  associate  with  the  use  of  a  pen.  It  is  a  matter  of 
practising  the  muscles.  It  is  claimed  that  when  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  are  properly  trained  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  writer’s  cramp.  The  children  in  a 
Montessori  school  are  encouraged  to  trace  with  the 
finger  the  outline  of  large  letters,  holding  their  arms 
up  without  any  support  for  the  wrist.  For  those  who 
would  like  fuller  information  on  the  subject,  there  is 
a  useful  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Child 


Study  Society  on  “Manuscript  Writing,”  which  can 
be  obtained  from  .  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
for  fourpence. 


THE  BOOKS. 

By  Prof.  John  Adams. 

It  is  in  “  Dr.  Syntax,”  I  think,  that  we  find  the  decisive 
lines, 

The  lib’ral  callings,  all  agree, 

Are  Physic,  Law,  Divinity. 

Teaching  finds  no  place  in  this  established  trinity,  though  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe  holds  out  hopes  that  by  and  by  we  may  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  real  profession.  At  present. he  tells  us 
that  “  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ”  is  a  phrase  that  “  is  prophetic 
rather  than  descriptive.”  He  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to 
define  precisely  the  term  “profession,  ’  but  assumes  that  its 
characteristics  include  “  a  body  of  scientific  principles  as  the 
foundation  of  the  work,  and  the  exercise  of  some  measure  of 
control  by  the  profession  itself  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  seek  to  enter  its  ranks.”  Leaving  the  second  of 
these  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers 
Registration  Council,  it  is  to  the  first  that  I  want  to  draw  the 
reader’s  attention. 

In  respect  of  this  body  of  scientific  principles  how  do  we 
stand  compared  with  the  three  orthodox  learned  professions  ? 
There  is  a  phrase  common  on  the  lips  of  doctors  and  lawyers, 
and  heard  sometimes,  though  less  often,  among  theologians. 
This  is  “  the  books.”  When  discussing  a  case  the  doctor  is 
fond  of  mentioning  what  “  the  books  ”  have  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  On  a  knotty  point  the  lawyer  makes  great  case  of  “  the 
books  ” — selecting,  of  course,  the  most  favourable  passages 
from  what  they  have  to  say.  When  a  difficult  point  of  exegesis 
arises,  the  theologian  may  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  ex¬ 
pounding  what  “  the  books”  contain  on  the  issue.  Even  the 
layman  has  a  certain  share  in  “  the  books.”  It  warms  the 
heart  of  the  experienced  patient — amateur,  as  he  so  often  is, 
of  the  characteristics  of  specialists— to  be  assured  by  his  doctor 
of  a  place  in  “  the  books,”  What,  then,  are  these  mysterious 
books,  and  why  do  we  teachers  not  also  invoke  them  P 

It  is  not  that  we  have  been  altogether  neglected  in  the 
matter  of  a  technical  literature.  We,  too,  have  our  profes¬ 
sional  books.  Not  so  many  of  them,  of  course,  as  the  doctors, 
nor  so  abstruse  as  those  of  the  theologians,  nor  so  profitably 
ambiguous  as  those  in  which  the  lawyers  put  their  trust but 
books  all  the  same.  Some  of  them  belong  to  us  by  good  right. 
We  can  claim  Comenius,  Ascham,  and  Pestalozzi  as  exclusively 
as  can  the  doctors  Galen,  Harvey,  and  Simpson.  But  others 
are  claimed  from  what  looks  suspiciously  like  the  desire  for 
prestige.  We  have  to  justify  our  part  and  lot  in  them,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  we  are  not  at  all  unwilling  to  embark  upon  a 
justificatory  treatise.  Professors  of  Education  do  not  know 
whether  to  be  more  annoyed  at  or  grateful  to  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  to  take  the  two  most  flagrant  examples.  As  soon  as  we 
hit  upon  some  new  aspect  of  our  subject,  some  point  that  we 
fondly  hope  is  entirely  original,  our  first  care  is  to  turn  to  this 
troublesome  pair  to  discover  whether  they  have  not,  in  some 
form  or  other,  anticipated  what  we  long  to  proclaim  as  our 
own.  We  find  it  disconcertingly  common  to  discover  that  we 
have  been  forestalled,  at  any  rate  by  implication.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  acquire  a  certain  dislike  for 
these  two  anticipating  persons.  They  are  always  getting  in 
our  way.  On  the  other  hand,  they  earn  our  gratitude  when 
some  other  person  publishes  something  that  he  thinks  entirely 
new,  and  it  is  our  turn  to  look  into  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
discover  the  exact  place  at  which  they  have  anticipated  the 
optimistic  investigator. 

Too  often  do  we  who  make  our  living  by  lecturing  on  “  the 
books  ”  prove  ungrateful  to  those  who  supply  us  with  materials 
for  our  disquisitions.  What  could  be  more  thankless,  for 
example,  than  the  almost  unqualified  contempt  with  which  it 
is  now  customaTy  to  treat  Herbert  Spencer’s  little  book  on 
“  Education  ”  ?  The  contemptuous  critics  should  not  forget 
that  their  professional  work  is  lightened  by  the  material  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  discredited  philosopher.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
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opportunity  of  finding  fault  "with  him,  we  should  have  to  under¬ 
take  the  much  more  arduous  task  of  saying  things  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  thus  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  criticism  of  others 
who  would  in  their  turn  thus  benefit  at  the  expense  of  those 
they  criticized. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  have  our  books  like  the  others, 
but  they  appear  to  be  used  mainly  by  those  who  make  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  dealing  with  this  literature.  We  do  not  find  the 
ordinai’y  teacher,  as  we  find  the  ordinary  doctor,  referring  to 
the  books,  and  we  very  naturally  want  to  know  why.  To  be 
quite  plain,  it  should  be  at  once  said  that  the  great  majority 
of  teachers  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  books  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  gone  through  an  ordinary  training 
college  for  elementary  teachers  do  know  a  certain  group  of 
books,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  genuine  classics  of  the 
profession,  but  most  of  them  being  rather  books  of  practical 
hints  than  treatises  on  principles.  The  newer  type  of  secon¬ 
dary  women  teachers  and  the  select  few  secondary  men  teachers 
who  have  deigned  to  prepare  for  their  profession  have,  at  any 
rate,  some  knowledge  of  the  books.  For  the  rest  all  is  blank. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  teachers  of  ability  to  make  out  a 
sort  of  case  for  their  neglect  of  their  professional  literature. 
But  only  the  nobler  sort  among  them  take  the  trouble  even 
to  discuss  the  matter.  The  rest  are  complacent  in  their  igno¬ 
rance.  They  do  not  even  know  that  here  is  a  problem  to  be 
faced.  They  are  joined  to  their  idols  like  Ephraim,  and 
perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  sacred  writ,  and  let 
them  alone. 

The  fighting  sort  decline  to  trouble  with  the  books  because 
they  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  them.  They  are 
old  and  quaint,  and  perhaps  of  some  antiquarian  interest,  but 
they  have  nothing  to  say  to  an  up-to-date  teacher  who  has  no 
special  liking  for  antiquity.  This  is  a  perfectly  intelligible 
attitude  to  adopt.  Sturm,  Comenius,  and  Pestalozzi  are  not 
the  best  sources  for  what  are  vulgarly  called  “  tips  ”  in  teach¬ 
ing.  But  even  for  mere  tips  the  contributions  of  the  Jesuits 
are  not  without  value,  and  no  one  can  read  The  Scholemaster 
without  getting  some  benefit  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  most  practical  teacher.  The  editions  of  Hoole  and  Brinsley 
that  Prof.  Campagnac  has  presented  to  the  profession  have 
a  distinct  value  to  any  schoolmaster  with  a  spark  of  imagina¬ 
tion  or  a  glimmering  of  the  meaning  of  the  comparative 
method  of  studying  a  subject.  Those  who  are  willing  to  admit 
all  this,  get  out  of  the  responsibility  of  reading  the  books  for 
themselves  by  the  ingenious  contention  that  all  that  is  best 
in  these  old  books  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  general  body 
of  knowledge  available  to  the  profession.  Each  of  them  has 
contributed  its  part  to  the  mystery  of  our  craft,  and  the  whole 
is  now  common  property.  The  same  argument  would  ex¬ 
onerate  us  from  reading  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  but  let 
it  pass  in  virtue  of  its  ingenuity  and  of  the  element  of  truth 
it  embodies. 

Let  us  carry  it,  however,  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  The 
argument  implies  that  the  teacher  who  uses  it  knows  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  body  of  scientific  principles  that  lie  behind  his  craft. 
Now,  how  does  the  modern  teacher  acquire  his  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  his  profession  ?  If  he  has  made  any 
systematic  study  he  must  have  used  books,  at  least  the  modern 
embodiments  of  the  classics  of  our  profession.  To  such  a 
man  the  argument  of  absorption  is  valid.  He  has  taken  the 
proper  means  of  seeing  that  the  teaching  of  his  predecessors 
has  had  a  chance  of  reaching  him.  But  the  teacher  who 
merely  begins  to  teach  and  learns  by  trial  and  error,  has  little 
justification  in  maintaining  that  he  is  absorbing  the  results 
of  the  thinking  of  his  predecessors.  He  carries  on  his  work 
by  the  two  dim  lamps  of  tradition  and  personal  opinion. 
Often  by  the  grace  of  Gfod  he  is  able  to  avoid  utter  shipwreck, 
but  for  that  he  deserves  no  personal  credit,  and  in  the  cases 
in  which  he  fails  he  will  assuredly  not  escape  the  censure  of 
the  just  men  who  want  to  know  whether  he  has  taken  all  the 
proper  precautions  against  failure. 

Still  another  argument  is  brought  against  the  books.  We 
are  told  that  they  are  so  contradictory  among  themselves  that 
no  one  can  get  any  safe  guidance  from  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  no  important  statement  made  by  any  of  the  great 
writers  on  education  that  cannot  be  countei’ed  by  its  direct 
opposite  in  the  writings  of  some  other  “  great  writer  on  the 
subject.  Here  again  it  must  be  admitted  that  thex-e  is  a  certain 
'justification  in  the  argument.  But  the  answer  is  twofold. 


First,  the  teacher  is  urged  to  read  the  literature  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  not  merely  to  accept  whatever  he  finds  stated  in  the 
books,  but  to  get  at  the  various  points  of  view  and  draw  his 
own  conclusious  from  what  he  reads.  In  the  second  place, 
even  if  lack  of  unanimity  among  the  writers  were  a  vital 
defect,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  there  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  approach  towards  harmony  among  writers  on  education. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that  we  have  got  rid  of  difference 
of  opinion  in  a  subject  that  is  notoriously  controversial.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  at  the  growing  point  of  a  subject 
there  are  violent  disputes  ;  it  is  another  to  say  that  it  has  not 
a  body  of  recognized  scientific  principles  on  which  there  is 
general  agreement.  As  I  am  fond  of  pointing  out,  within  the 
past  few  years  there  have  appeared  no  fewer  than  five  books 
in  English  with  precisely  the  same  title,  “  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  (Their  authors  are  T.  Raymont,  E.  N.  Henderson, 
F.  E.  Bolton,  W.  C.  Ruediger,  and  W.  Franklin  Jones. )  If 
anyone  cares  to  examine  these  five  volumes  he  will  find  a  great 
mass  of  matter  on  which  they  are  all  agreed.  So  clearly  is 
this  the  case  that  reviewers  sometimes  find  fault  with  the 
sameness  of  the  views  and  facts  presented.  The  truth  is  that 
we  are  all  so  busy  debating  certain  controversial  matters  that 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  agreed. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  those  who  have  to  deal  with  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  can  realize  how  much  of 
this  common  body  of  accepted  knowledge  has  to  be  actually 
communicated  by  direct  instruction.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that  what  is  generally  accepted  is  generally  known.  What  to 
a  well-read  student  of  education  is  a  commonplace  is  often 
trumpeted  forth  as  something  strikingly  fresh  and  original  by 
some  one  who,  honestly  enough,  has  made  the  discovery  for 
himself,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  for  a  personal  dis¬ 
covery,  though  also  liable  to  the  reproof  of  over-estimating 
the  objective  value  of  what  he  has  found  out,  and  to  the  less 
palatable  reproof  that  he  has  wasted  his  time  in  discovering 
what  he  could  have  found  out  from  the  recorded  experiences 
of  his  predecessors  and  colleagues.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of 
us  to  learn  all  that  is  at  present  known  in  our  subject,  in 
order  that  whatever  talents  we  possess  may  be  used  in  the 
discovery  of  things  that  are  really  new. 


SOME  SCHOOLMASTERS— AND  OTHERS. 


When  we  look  back  on  the  past  and  call  up  before  our  minds 
the  men  who  taught  us  in  our  far-off  boyhood,  our  feelings,  like 
those  of  the  inexperienced  and  inexpert  speaker  (the  words 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous)  are  mingled.  Distance  in 
time,  as  well  as  in  space,  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  view, 
but  we  cannot  forget  all  that  we  suffered  in  our  younger  days, 
and,  while  we  think  with  gratitude  and  affection  of  some  of 
our  schoolmasters,  we  still  are  consumed  with  a  burning 
desire  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  our  righteous  indignation  on 
others.  Fierce  as  well  as  fond  memory  brings  the  light  of 
other  days  around  us.  It  is  'well  for  some  of  us  that  on  the 
whole  happy  memories  predominate  over  unhappy  ones.  Still 
the  unhappy  ones  do  exist,  and  no  waters  of  Lethe  can  wash 
them  away.  Elia,  looking  back  thirty-five  years,  named  both 
his  school  and  his  masters.  My  school  is  just  as  famous  as 
his,  but  courtesy  and  discretion  make  me  choose  concealment, 
though  doubtless  if  my  contemporaries  read  what  I  write  they 
will  recognize  nicknames  and  initials. 

One  man  above  all  others  deserves  grateful  recognition,  not 
for  his  scholastic  attainments  or  intellectual  brilliancy,  but 
because,  being  the  junior  grammar  master  in  the  preparatory 
school,  he  took  us  in  hand  at  the  start,  and  for  forty-three 
years  he  laid  sound  and  solid  foundations  on  which  men  more 
learned  than  he  placed  the  superstructure  of  scholarship. 
I  met  Jimmy  a  few  years  ago,  and  by  an  effort  of  mental  arith¬ 
metic  I  told  him  that  at  least  four  thousand  boys  must  have 
passed  through  his  hands.  Each  one  of  those  four  thousand 
learnt  the  use  of  pronouns  by  being  told  that  if  they  did  not 
exist  he  would  have  to  write  home  after  this  manner : 
“  Tommy’s  dear  Mother, — Tommy  has  eaten  Tommy’s  cake, 
and  Tommy  wants  another.”  Jimmy,  too,  had  “  cakes  to 
give  away,  for  he  was  firm  as  well  as  kind,  but  they  were 
received,  not  with,  but  on  the  hand.  I  escaped  these  deli¬ 
cacies. 
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The  master  in  the  corresponding  position  in  the  writing 
school  does  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
(or  to  have  his  name  written  with  the  same  pen)  with  dear  old 
Jimmy.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;  but  even  epitaphs 
should  recognize  the  majesty  of  truth.  K -  was  a  hypo¬ 

crite  and  a  savage,  a  blend  of  Squeers  and  Chadband.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  but  a  kind-hearted  gentlemanly  infidel  would 
have  been  an  improvement  on  him.  As  a  relief  to  his  piety 
he  had  a  way  of  letting  himself  go  in  anything  but  a  pious 
manner,  and  he  used  to  run  amok  with  a  cane,  principally 
when  we  were  practising  hymns.  I  shall  never  forget  one 
awful  moment  during  a  geography  lesson  wheu  he  bade  me 
say  “  Dove  and  Derwent.”  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what 
these  names  represented,  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  utter 
words  which  had  no  meaning  to  me,  so  I  kept  silence ;  but  it 
was  almost  pain  and  grief  to  me.  He  roared  like  a  lion,  and 
I  thought  my  last  hour  had  come.  Happily  his  mood  quickly 
changed,  and  my  life  was  spared.  When  new  boys  came  he 
asked  them  for  contributions  for  the  decoration  of  the  class¬ 
room  (and  kept  the  money  for  himself).  I  gave  a  penny,  and 
he  said  a  halfpenny  was  enough,  and  he  would  give  me  the 
change  later.  That  was  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  ‘later’ 
has  not  yet  come.  He  also  promised  me  a  shilling  in  lieu  of 
a  prize  which  was  given  to  another  boy.  I  wish  I  could  have 
met  him  before  he  departed  this  life  ;  I  always  longed  to 
demand  payment  of  this  double  debt,  but  my  longing  was 
never  gratified.  So  strong  was  my  dislike  of  him  that  during 
a  tour  down  the  Moselle  many  years  after  my  schooldays  I 
turned  away  from  the  hotel  I  had  thought  of  staying  at 

because  it  was  marked  “  K - ’s  Hotel.”  Belluarum  hoc 

extremum  is  a  Ciceronian  expression,  and  it  exactly  de¬ 
scribes  K. 

As  I  turn  my  thoughts  from  this  monster  to  the  head 
of  the  preparatory  school  “  a  change  comes  o’er  the  spirit  of 
my  dream,”  and  I  am  filled  with  gentleness  and  gratitude. 
He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  I  see  his  firm,  refined 
face,  and  I  long  to  tell  him  how  I  remember  with  delight  the 
sermons  he  preached  in  hall  on  Sunday  afternoons  ;  but,  alas  ! 
J.  T.  has  gone  to  his  rest.  I  hope  my  loving  appreciation  may 
be  known  to  him  in  Paradise.  I  have  heard  many  preachers 
in  my  time,  but  no  one  I  have  ever  heard  or  heard  of  knew  as 
he  knew  the  art  of  preaching  to  children.  His  text  was  always 
a  story,  generally  some  legend  about  a  saint,  and  he  made 
religion  beautiful  and  real  to  us.  May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

The  school  proper  had  many  masters,  and  they  presented 
every  variety  of  character  and  capacity.  Some  were  fitted  for 
their  position  in  both  respects,  some  in  one  or  the  other,  and 
some  in  neither.  Some  were  born  to  be  teachers,  others  had 
decidedly  missed  their  vocation,  and  their  mistake  was  our 
misfortune. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  hours  spent  in  the  drawing  schools 
"W  e  all  went  through  that  dreadful  department,  and  thrice, 
blessed  was  the  boy  who  had  artistic  talent.  For  the  rest  of 
us  it  was  Purgatory,  and  a  useless  Purgatory,  too.  To  me 
it  was  an  absolute  waste  of  time,  except  that  I  learnt  that 
“  parallel,  lines  as  they  go  away  from  us  vanish  or  get  closer 
together.”  Years  afterwards,  when  I  took  up  the  study  of 
theology,  I  found  this  maxim  of  art  an  illuminating  and  help¬ 
ful  truth,  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  problems.  But  I 
did  not  learn  to  draw,  partly  from  dullness,  partly  from  fear. 
The  junior  master  was  fierce  enough  (I  am  glad  to  say  he 
shed  his  savageness  in  his  later  days),  and  his  method  of 
teaching  was  to  knock  you  down  with  one  hand  and  pick  you 
rip  with  the  other.  But  the  senior  master  was  simply  a  wild 
beast.  I  used  to  look  through  the  glass  partition  which  sepa- 
lated  the  two  rooms,  and  it  was  a  case  of  Ghristianos  ad 
leones.  I  thought  that  if  I  got  under  Billy  my  life  would 
not  be  worth  a  minute  s.  purchase,  so  I  deliberately  refrained 
from  developing  the  tiny  modicum  of  talent  I  possessed. 
Billy  no  longer  lives.  He  was  not  hanged,  but  this  was  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

Who  can  forget  “Old  Sarcaz  ”  ?  He  was  head  of  the 
writing  school,  and  taught  us,  among  other  subjects,  history 
and  geography.  I  learnt  to  value  him  more  highly  vears  after 
he  ceased  to  stand  to  me  in  the  relationship  of  "master  to 
pupil,  and  we  became  excellent  friends.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  school,  and  would  hardly  rank  as  up  to  date  to-day.  I 
thmk  he  had  not  very  much  to  teach  us,  but  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  teaching.  He  gained  his  nickname  (unknown  to 


himself)  by  constantly  telling  us  about  bygone  statesmen  who 
had  excelled  in  the  art  of  sarcastic  speech,  and  he  used  to 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  using  this  talent  overmuch.  His 
geography  lessons  were  rendered  interesting  by  his  remi¬ 
niscences  of  walking  tours  over  Scotch  mountains.  His  his¬ 
tory  lessons  consisted  chiefly  of  imaginary  conversations 
between  Queen  Anne  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  His 
leisure  time  was  spent  in  advocating  temperance,  a  cause 
which  his  vigour  in  old  age  splendidly  advertised.  If  he  was 
not  a  great  scholar,  he  was  a  great  disciplinarian.  After  his 
retirement  he  was  asked  by  a  Vicar  to  try  to  bring.order  into 
a  hopelessly  riotous  Sunday  school.  He  cheerfully  undertook 
the  task,  and  accomplished  in  five  minutes  what  others  had 
failed  to  do  in  five  years.  When  he  was  eighty  he  paid  a 
visit  to  an  old  colleague,  who  described  him  as  “  very  young, 
very  deaf — and  not  very  dumb.” 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  tall,  black-bearded  Henry  ?  As 
long  as  we  live,  those  of  us  who  knew  him  will  occasionally 
start  and  tremble  as  we  hear  his  threat  still  echoing— “  Now 
I’ve  begun  I’ll  go  on” — and  we  feel  again  and  again,  as  we 
s  ake  our  pen  into  our  hand,  that  we  must  produce  “  best 
mall  hand-writing,  and  plenty  of  it.”  His  own  “fist”  was 
atrocious,  but,  like  many  other  instructors,  he  could  teach  his 
pupils  to  do  what  he  could  not  do  himself.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  when  we  were  no  longer  his  pupils  we  discovered 
his  humanity  and  his  humour. 

Of  course  we  learnt  French,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  we 
attended  French  classes.  In  this  respect  our  school  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  schools,  and  perhaps  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  masters.  One  of  them  was  a 
picture  of  dignity  and  deportment,  and  of  course  he  had 
written  a  French  grammar.  His  great  desire  was  to  die  in 
harness,  and  he  achieved  it :  but  it  was  not  very  heavy  har¬ 
ness.  I  think  he  really  died  from  taking  too  great  care  of 
himself.  Major  Bagstock  would  have  approved  of  him,  for 
he  was  always  well  buttoned  up,  and,  like  old  Weller,  dressed 
up  to  the  chin — cassock,  overcoat,  gown,  and  I  think  at  times 
a  shawl.  He  needed  frequent  nourishment,  and  nearly  every 
afternoon  went  out  for  half  an  hour  to  refresh  himself  with 
chicken  broth.  But,  if  we  learnt  little  from  him,  we  knew  he 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  he  inspired  respect. 

When  he  died,  the  school  bought  a  new  broom,  and  for  a 
short  time  we  thought  great  things  were  going  to  happen,  but 
it  soon  became  clear  that  no  great  improvement  had  been 
made.  Our  new  instructor  came  with  a  great  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  most  excellent  books,  but  his  ability  was  confined 
chiefly  to  his  pen ;  his  books  are  almost  automatic  machines 
for  teaching  French,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon 
them,  but  he  did  not  teach  as  he  wrote.  He  failed  to  create 
in  us  any  love  for  his  language  or  any  particular  ideas  as  to 
how  we  could  acquire  the  use  of  it.  And  as  a  disciplinarian 
he  was  an  utter  absurdity.  I  am  afraid  the  boys  took  ad¬ 
vantage  (to  the  disgust  of  the  better-minded  among  us)  of  his 
weakness.  He  had  become  quite  a  Cockney  in  accent,  although 
he  was  a  Frenchman  and  remonstrated  with  us  in  that  accent 
instead  of  taking  severer  and  more  sensible  measures. — “  I 
ain’t  a-going  to  have  none  of  your  nornsense  ” — “  you’re  more 
offensive  than  ever  this  afternoon.” 

In  the  middle  of  this  the  head  master  would  suddenly  enter 
the  room  and  ask — “  Well,  how  are  these  boys  getting  on  ?  ” 
And  the  reply,  which  should  have  been,  “  They  are  veritable 
demons,  please  flog  them  all,”  invariably  was,  “  Oh,  ver’  nice 
boys,  ver’  nice  boys.”  When  the  Head  had  gone  the  French¬ 
man  would  say,  “  There  now,  after  that,  you  ought  to  be  good 
boys,”  but  of  course  his  consideration  only  produced  contempt. 
He  deserved  better  treatment,  for  he  was  humane,  hard  work¬ 
ing,  and  perfectly  refined.  I  have  heard  that  in  private  life  he 
was  a  most  generous  benefactor  to  those  in  need. 

One  of  the  masters  combined  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  morality.  The  former  was  orthodox,  the  latter  scarcely 
so,  his  one  rule  being  “  You  can  cheat  and  lie  as  much  as  you 
like,  so  long  as  I  don’t  find  you  out,”  and  he  had  the  greatest 
contempt  for  any  boy  who  lied  for  ten  minutes  and  then  owned 
up.  But  he  gave  one  piece  of  sound  advice  :  “  If  you  find  a 
door  open,  leave  it  open  ;  if  you  find  it  shut,  leave  it  shut.” 
Thus  he  taught  us  a  wise  plan  for  avoiding  an  unnecessary 
increase  of  responsibility. 

No  one  who  was  a  pupil  of  J.  B.  will  ever  forget  him.  He 
towered  above  the  last  mentioned  master  and  all  others  of  his 
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generation  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  He  was  a  prince  of 
teachers  and  should  have  been  a  teacher  of  princes — not  on 
account  of  his  manners,  for  he  had  none,  but  because  of  his 
methods.  He  could  teach  more  in  an  hour  than  anyone  else 
in  a  month.  He  had  only  one  rule — “  Get  rid  of  all  rules  and 
use  your  common  sense.”  He  was  always  teaching  us  to  open 
our  eyes  and  work  things  out  for  ourselves.  He  used  to  talk 
to  us  on  questions  outside  his  proper  subject  and  he  gave  us 
our  first  ideas  on  many  matters  of  politics  and  economics. 
One  of  his  pupils  in  his  later  days  said  to  me — •“  J.  B.  is  out  of 
date,  but  J.  B.  out  of  date  is  better  than  most  men  up  to  date.” 
He  did  not  suffer  from  the  vice  of  self-depreciation,  but  his 
strong  self-confidence  was  justified  by  results. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  must  mention  “  The  Head,”  and  to 
write  of  him  is  more  difficult  than  to  write  of  all  the  others. 
It  would  be  easy  to  be  humorous,  but  it  would  be  almost 
irreverent.  If  I  were  asked,  “  What  do  you  owe  to  him  P  ”  my 
reply  would  be,  “  What  do  I  not  owe  to  him  ?  ”  It  is  many 
years  since  I  sat  in  his  classroom,  but  he  is  still  teaching  me. 
I  think  of  him  daily,  and  as  I  grow  in  years  I  grow  in  gratitude. 
Not  that  we  loved  him  at  the  time,  for  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  draw  out  our  affection  when  we  were  his  pupils  ;  he 
was  rather  too  much  of  the  schoolmaster  for  that ;  but  after¬ 
wards  we  discovered  what  he  had  done  for  us  and  we  longed 
to  thank  him.  There  was  no  nonsense  about  him  and  he  in¬ 
spired  everyone  with  a  wholesome  fear  that  made  discipline  a 
matter  of  course.  He  had  no  commanding  presence,  but  his 
presence  was  itself  a  command  ;  and  it  produced  order  without 
the  uttering  of  a  single  word.  Now  and  then  he  was  playful 
in  speech  and  he  would  appreciate  our  sallies  of  »vit,  but  it 
was  never  safe  to  reckon  on  amusing  him.  He  had  a  caustic 
tongue  and  he  could  make  a  boy  feel  exquisitely  uncomfortable. 
But,  beneath  his  austerity,  there  was  a  kind  heart  and  he 
loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity.  If  we  sometimes  thought 
him  a  beast,  we  discovered  in  after  years  that  “  The  Beast  had 
become  a  Beatitude.” 

No  on.e  could  teach  as  he  taught,  and  no  other  teaching  has 
survived  with  me  as  his  has  done.  He  was  never  weary  of 
making  us  read  Cicero  over  and  over  again  till  we  had  caught 
the  rhythm  and  had  learnt  to  see  its  charm.  He  revealed  to 
us  the  beauty  of  the  Prayer  Book  language.  He  gave  us  the 
most  splendid  grounding  in  the  Greek  Testament  that  any 
schoolboys  ever  received,  so  much  so  that  evei’$  page  of  it 
reminds  me  of  him  while  I  have  forgotten  the  instruction  I 
received  later  from  an  eminent  theological  coach  who  is  now 
a  Bishop.  One  of  his  greatest  services  was  to  make  us  familiar 
with  Bengel’s  delightful  epigrams  ;  he  seemed  to  have  them 
all  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  His  sermons,  like  all  his  work, 
bore  the  mark  of  careful  preparation,  and  I  look  back  upon 
them  as  the  first  lessons  I  received  in  the  art  of  preaching ; 
there  was  not  one  unnecessary  word  in  them,  arc!  each  point 
led  logically  to  the  next  till  the  climax  was  reached,  and  the 
climax  was  never  spoilt  by  the  fatal  error  of  a  fresh  start. 
There  are  some  who  could  speak  of  his  wonderful  skill  and 
tenderness  in  ministering  to  dying  boys  ;•  I  knew  him  only  as 
one  who  taught  us  how  to  live. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  recollections  of  schooldays  to  a  close, 
but  to  be  garrulous  is  more  pardonable  than  to  be  ungrateful. 
To  offer  a  tribute  of  thankful  recognition  is  both  a  duty  and 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  EDUCATION  P 

By  A  Teacher. 

“  Come  out  here,  Tommy  Jones!” 

How  often  in  each  day  does  the  harassed  teacher  have  to  say 
that !  Poor  man  (or  more  generally  woman),  his  is  a  hard 
life— a  life  of  the  most  heartbreaking  disappointment,  the 
most  distasteful  tasks,  the  most  spirit-breaking  labour,  and 
withal  he  knows  that,  no  matter  how  hard  he  may  work,  no 
matter  how  diligent  and  conscientious  he  may  be,  there  is  no 
alleviation  of  his  lot,  no  daily  easing  of  the  strain,  such  as 
workers  in  other  walks  of  life  earn  for  themselves.  No ; 
the  teacher's  only  hope  of  “  promotion  ”  is  to  wait  for  dead 
men’s  shoes,  and,  even  when  he  has  at  last  attained  the  rank 


of  head  teacher,  it  is  only  to  find  his  responsibilities  and 
worries  trebled. 

There  are  many  forces  at  work  in  Britain  which  are  inimical 
to  education,  and  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  examine  into  some  of 
these.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  in  Britain  that  respect 
for  education  and  educators  that  there  should  be,  and  this  in 
my  opinion  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  “  As  the  old  cock 
crows  the  young  one  learns,”  and  children  are  not  much 
behind  their  parents  in  this  respect.  This  widely  diffused 
attitude  of  scarcely  veiled  contempt  for  the  teacher  is  caused 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  teacher  himself.  Teachers  as  a  class 
are  utterly  unbusinesslike,  utterly  blind  to  the  things  that 
matter  most,  and — utterly  snobbish.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say, 
but  no  one  can  deny  its  truth.  The  teaching  profession  can 
be  best  likened  to  a  whale  attacked  on  all  sides  by  enemies, 
and  blindly  beating  the  air  when  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
rightly  directed,  it  could  speedily  crush  its  adversaries.  You 
must  remember,  gentle  reader,  that  a  teacher  is  a  “  pro¬ 
fessional  ”  man,  who  receives  “salary”  and  not  wages;  who 
does  not  need  to  take  off  his  coat  to  work  ;  whose  “  salary  ”  is 
paid  monthly  and  not  weekly,  like  that  of  the  common  work¬ 
man  ;  whose  holidays  are  long  and  whose  hours  are  short ; 
who  would  never  for  a  moment  dream  of  associating  himself 
in  a  common  trade  union  or  federation  with  common  labourers, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  No,  indeed  ;  nothing 
so  common  for  our  bumptious  “professional”  man.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  this  spirit  has  been  im¬ 
planted  in  him  by  his  sojourn  at  “  college  ” — that  manufac¬ 
tory  of  utterly  unpractical  things  and  obsolete  theories. 
Indeed,  the  chief  function  of  “  college  ”  in  too  many  cases 
seems  to  be  the  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  students  of 
ideas  of  their  own  worth  and  consequence,  which  are  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  their  capabilities.  I  refrain  here  from  quoting  Burns 
on  the  subject,  although  the  temptation  is  very  great  and  the 
verse  extremely  pithy,  but  perhaps  he  was  a  little  soured. 
Anyhow,  we  have  our  “  professional  ”  with  his  “  salary  and 
the  workman  with  his  wages.  The  main  difference  between 
salary  and  wages  is  that  one  I’eeeives  more  of  the  latter. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  usual  number  of  short-sighted 
parents  who  cannot  rush  their  children  off  to  become  wage- 
earners  too  quickly.  Too  often,  alas  !  are  boys  advised  against 
their  best  interests,  and  the  teacher  has  to  struggle  against 
both  natural  inclination  and  settled  prejudice.  We  are  going 
to  capture  German  trade  after  the  war — at  least,  we  say  we 
are;  but  why  didn’t  we  attempt  to  capture  it  before  the  war, 
and  what  preparations  are  we  making  now  to  fit  us  for  trade 
supremacy  after  the  war  P  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  only  the 
educated  nation  which  can  hope  to  survive  in  the  struggle  of 
the  future.  A  prominent  writer  once  enumerated  the  quali¬ 
ties  essential  in  a  teacher  as  follows  : — He  must  have  the 
patience  of  Job,  the  tact  of  a  Richelieu,  the  diplomacy  of  a 
Pitt,  the  faith  of  a  Paul,  and  the  determination  of  the 
Devil.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  work  of  a  teacher 
will  care  to  assert  that  this  description  is  overdrawn. 

We  have  on  record  the  famous  case  of  the  Bishop  wh® 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  a  small  school,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  head  master,  and  who  broke  his  umbrella  before 
he  had  been  in  the  school  five  minutes.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this  to  the  initiate.  A  teacher  must 
undergo  an  arduous  training  in  one  direction  before  he  faces 
a  class.  After  his  college  career,  and  from  the  commencement 
of  his  actual  work  as  a  teacher,  he  has  to  undergo  another  sort 
of  training — training  in  the  control  of  the  temper  and  of  the 
emotions.  The  most  successful  teacher  is  he  who  can  hide 
and  control  his  emotions.  His  nerves  and  temper,  when  he 
comes  fresh  to  the  work  of  teaching,  are  as  unsuitable  to  his 
needs  as  would  be  his  boots  if  they  were  made  of  the  raw,  un¬ 
tanned  hide  of  the  still  bleeding  bullock.  No  ;  his  temper  and 
his  nerves  have  to  undergo  what  may  be  likened  to  a  daily 
course  of  salting,  tanning,  and  toughening.  How  often  do 
teachers  hear  the  remark,  “  (Jh,  if  I  were  a  teacher  I  should 
commit  murder  in  about  five  minutes,  I  know  I  should ;  I  m 
not  good-tempered  enough,”  &c.  The  people  who  speak  i» 
this  strain  forget,  of  course,  that  a  special  training  is  as 
necessary  for  the  teacher  as  it  is  for  every  other  skilled 
labourer.  The  Bishop  with  the  umbrella  did  not  possess  this 
training,  hence  the  smashing  of  his  “  gamp.”  Probably,  had 
he  been  left  longer  in  charge,  he  might  have  broken  more 
than  his  umbrella. 
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One  of  the  greatest  anomalies  of  our  educational  system  is 
the  present  system  of  inspection.  When  an  Inspector  enters 
a  school  he  does  not  come  to  inspect  the  scholars,  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  He  comes  to  inspect  the  teachers.  Of  course 
he  inquires  in  an  extremely  cursory  manner  into  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  pupils  ;  but  the  final  responsibility  rests  on  the 
teacher,  and  right  well  does  the  latter  know  it.  The  Inspector 
has  no  power  over  the  pupil,  but  he  has  a  great  power  over 
the  teacher ;  and  his  good  or  bad  report  is  literally  a  matter  of 
bread  and  butter  to  the  teacher.  A  pupil  coming  from  a  bad 
home,  or  from  careless  parents,  can  do  practically  as  badly  as 
he  likes,  and  yet  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  held  responsible  for 
his  shortcomings.  The  teacher  might,  with  great  justice,  ask 
in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  P  ” 
Head  masters,  again,  are  as  lacking  in  manly  spirit  as  their 
assistants.  The  writer  has  seen  head  masters,  men  of  the 
highest  moral  character  doing  the  most  important  work  of  the 
nation,  turned  into  palpitating  masses  of  nerveless  cowardice 
at  the  mere  mention  of  an  Inspector’s  being  in  the  vicinity  ! 
And  all  on  account  of  the  despotic  power  of  that  functionary 
who,  if  he  cares,  can  blast  that  head  master’s  reputation  with 
a  word.  One  cannot  blame  Education  Authorities  for  their 
so-called  lack  of  generosity.  The  question  of  generosity 
should  not  enter  into  business  dealings.  It  is  not  in  nature 
to  pay  more  for  a  thing  if  one  can  get  it  for  less.  The  value 
of  any  commodity  can  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  purchase  it,  and,  until  teachers  set  the  proper  value 
on  their  services,  they  cannot  hope  for  any  amelioration  in 
their  condition.  When  a  more  manly  spirit  is  manifested  by 
the  teachers,  it  will  soon  be  reflected  in  the  scholars  ;  and  the 
country,  through  the  increased  value  of  its  future  citizens 
will  be  the  gainer. 


MR.  FRANK  RITCHIE. 

AN  APPRECIATION  BY  HIS  OLD  FRIEND  AND 

COLLEAGUE  MR.  J.  S.  NORMAN  (SEYENOAKS). 

A  very  serious  loss  to  the  educational  world  and  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  has  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank 
Ritchie.  He  was  born  in  1847,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1870,  taking  a  Second 
Class  in  Classical  Moderations  and  Greats.  Soon  after  taking 
his  degree  he  accepted  a  temporary  post  at  Westminster 
School ;  on  relinquishing  it  he  went  as  an  assistant  master  to 
the  late  Mr.  Furness’s  (afterwards  Mr.  R.  Lea’s)  preparatory 
school  at  Oakfield,  Rugby.  After  some  years  there  he  joined 
Mr.  G.  L.  Bennett,  an  assistant  master  at  Rugby  School,  help¬ 
ing  him  to  organize  and  start  the  new  High  School  for  Boys  at 
Plymouth.  In  1881  he  left  the  High  School,  now  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  started,  with  his  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  J.  S. 
Norman,  as  joint  Head  Master,  a  preparatory  school  at 
Sevenoaks,  and  remained  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Norman 
till  1899.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Preparatory  Schools,  of  which  he  was  an  original  mem¬ 
ber;  and  in  1904  Secretary  to  the  newly  instituted  Common 
Entrance  Examination  for  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Ritchie  had 
taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  promotion  of  this  scheme, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  leading  public  schools 
and  enables  boys  to  be  examined  at  their  preparatory  schools 
for  entrance  to  the  public  schools,  thus  saving  parents  and 
preparatory-school  masters  the  trouble,  expense  and  anxiety  of 
sending  boys  up  for  examination  ;  and  the  details  of  the 
machinery  by  which  this  benefit  is  secured,  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter  to  arrange,  were  practically  due  entirely  to  Mr. 
Ritchies  organizing  ability  and  careful  judgment.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  services  as  secretary  until  his  last  illness. 

Mr.  Ritchie  represented  the  Preparatory  Schools  Association 
on  the  National  Council  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers,  was 
a  member  of  the  Classical  Association,  and  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  that  and  other  educational  bodies  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  grammatical  terminology;  he  also  served 
on  the  Federal  Council  and  as  Examiner  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors  and  occasionally  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  in  recent  years  served  on  the  Selection  Committee 
of  the  Admiralty  dealing  with  the  candidates  for  Osborne. 


Mr.  Ritchie  possessed  most  unusual  powers  of  organization 
and  attended  most  minutely  to  details.  His  wisdom,  tact,  and 
excellent  judgment  have  ensured  the  success  of  every  under¬ 
taking  that  he  has  been  connected  with  in  any  official  or  other 
capacity.  He  was  held  in  the  greatest  respect  and  affection 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  a  most  successful  writer  of  school  books  for  boys,  some 
of  which  are  used  on  the  continent  and  in  America.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  insist  that  a  knowledge  of  English  should 
precede  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  his  lucid  explanations  and 
clear  exposition  of  first  principles  have  saved  schoolmasters 
from  many  mistakes  and  boys  from  many  unhappy  hours.  He 
had  a  rare  sense  of  humour  and  the  kindest  of  hearts.  Many 
will  feel  his  loss  and  no  one  will  wholly  fill  his  place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GRAMMATICAL  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times." 

Sir,-—  At  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers’ 
Guild  at  University  College,  London,  on  January  3,  to  discuss  the 
teaching  of  English  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  other  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  remarkable  unanimity  of  feeling  was  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  large  body  of  teachers  present  as  to  the  need  of  a 
new  departure  in  the  teaching  of  English  grammar,  a  subject  which 
has  been  much  neglected  of  late  with  disastrous  results  to  the  teaching 
of  languages  both  modern  and  ancient.  Emphasis  was  laid  by 
several  speakers  on  the  fact  that  in  the  old  days  pupils  were  better 
provided  than  they  are  at  present  with  a  foundation  of  grammatical 
principles  on  which  a  study  of  foreign  languages  might  later  be 
erected.  There  was  no  intention  to  revive  the  mechanical  methods 
of  the  past,  but  what  was  demanded  was  such  a  study  of  English 
Grammar  as  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  grammatical 
structure  of  all  the  foreign  languages  studied  in  schools.  For  a 
fuller  statement  of  what  this  involves  we  may  refer  to  the  anony¬ 
mous  articles  entitled  “  The  Curriculum  ”  (especially  the  article  on 
language  teaching  of  August  30)  and  “  The  Rediscovery  of  English,” 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  months  in  The  Times 
Educational  Supplement.  The  desired  results  would,  we  believe,  be 
achieved  by  intelligent  teaching  based  on  the  scheme  of  grammatical 
reform  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Unification  and 
Simplification  of  Grammatical  Terminology,  whose  report  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  to  be  obtained  through  any  book¬ 
seller,  price  6d.)  has  been  recently  commended  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  (1)  in  the  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  French  in  London 
Secondary  Schools,  drawn  up  by  six  of  H.M.  Inspectors  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Education  (see  section  74,  page  34),  and 
(2)  in  the  Report  on  the  same  subject  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  for  the  London  County  Council  [see  page  13  (/)] . 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Reform,  representing  the  Head  Masters’  Association, 
the  Head  Mistresses’  Association,  the  Assistant  Masters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Assistant  Mistresses’  Association,  the  Association  of  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools,  the  Classical  Association,  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  and  the  English  Association,  hope  that  we  may  at  this 
juncture  render  a.  service  to  education  by  asking  for  information  on 
the  following  points  (1)  How  far  efforts  have  already  been  made 
in  schools  to  co-ordinate  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  with 
English  and  with  one  another  ;  (2)  whether  the  scheme  of  termi¬ 
nology  put  forward  by  the  Joint  Committee  has  been  found  useful 
to  this  end. 

We  should  be  grateful  if  heads  of  schools  would  kindly  help  us  by 
sending  information  on  these  two  points  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Standing  Committee,  Miss  Edith  Hastings,  180  Elm  Park 
Mansions,  London,  S.W.  10. 

An  immediate  response  to  this  request  would  greatly  assist  us  in 
the  further  steps  which  we  contemplate  taking. — We  are,  yours 
faithfully,  E.  ^  Sonnenschein 

(Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee), 
Cloudesley  Brereton, 

R.  M.  Haig  Brown, 

Edith  Hastings, 

W.  E.  P.  Pantin, 

Eleanor  Purdie, 

F.  M.  Purdie, 

W.  G.  Rushbrooke, 

P.  G.  Thomas. 
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CERTIFICATE  AND  LOWER  FORM 
EXAMINATIONS,  1918. 

SUITABLE  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

1Elnt\>erstt\>  ^Tutorial  Ipress 


(S',  denotes  the  Senior  Examination ,  J.  the  Junior,  P.  the  Preliminary. , 

L.F.  Lower  Forms. 

Scripture  Ibtstoru. 

(S.,  J.)  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Part  II,  Ch.  13-28). 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Flecker,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham.  Is.  9d. 

(S.,  J.)  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.xV.,  and 
J.  W.  Shuker,  M.A.  Is.  9d. 

(P.,  L.F.)  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  (Preliminary  Edi¬ 
tion.)  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps.  By  Rev.  T. 
Walker,  M.A.  Is.  3d. 

lEngllsb  Xtterature. 

(J.)  Dickens.— A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  By  A.  R. 

AVeekes,  M.A.  Is.  9d. 

(P.,  L.F.)  Macaulay. — Horatius,  Lake  Regillus,  The 
Armada.  By  A.  J.  F.  Collins,  M.A.  Is.  3d. 

(P.)  Scott. — Marmion.  Cantos  I  and  VI.  By 

Frederick  Allen,  M.A.  lOd. 

(S.,  J.)  Shakespeare.  —  A  Midsummer  Night’s 

Bream.  By  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.  2s. 

(S.)  Shakespeare.  —  The  Tempest.  By  A.  R. 

AVeekes,  M.A.  2s. 

(J.)  Shakespeare.  —  The  Tempest.  By  A.  R. 

Weekes,  M.A.,  and  Frederick  Allen,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
(Junior  Shakespeare.) 

(S.)  Spenser.  —  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.  By 

AV.  H.  Hill,  M.A.  3s. 

Bngllsb  Ibistorp. 

(S.)  Earlier  History  of  England  (to  1485).  With 

Biographies,  Maps,  and  Plans.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 
3s. 

(S.)  Modern  History  of  England.  Part  II,  1688- 

1901  (with  a  concise  Introduction  down  to  1714).  3s. 

(S.,  J.)  School  History  of  England.  By  M.  E.  Carter, 

Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With  Plans  and 
Coloured  Maps.  4s.  Also  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  to  1603. 
Part  II,  1485-1714.  Part  III,  1660-1910.  Each  Is.  9d. 

(P.,  L.F.)  Preliminary  History  of  England.  By  M.  K. 

Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  and 
M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  AVith  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

(Beograpbp. 

(J.)  Geography  of  Africa  (with  Australasia). 

Junior.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  lOd. 

Xatln. 

(S.,  J.)  Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Book  I.  By  A.  H. 

Allcroet,  M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  AVith  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Alphabetical  Lexicon.  Is.  9d. 

(P.)  Caesar.  —  Gallic  War,  Book  I,  Ch.  1-29. 

By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  AVith 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Is.  3d. 

(S.)  Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Book  II.  By  Ll.  M. 

Penn,  M.A.  (School  Latin  Classics.)  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Alphabetical  Lexicon.  Is.  3d. 

(S.)  Cicero. — Pro  Lege  Manilia.  By  A.  Waugh 

Young,  M.A.,  and  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  3s.  Vocabulary,  Is. 

(S.,  J.)  Vergil.  —  Aeneid,  Book  VIII.  By  J.  F. 

Richards,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Alphabetical 
Lexicon.  Is.  3d. 
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THE  BOARD  AS  GUIDE,  PHILOSOPHER,  AND 

FRIEND.* 


A  picture  of  a  boys’  school  some  fifty  years  ago  might  show 
us  the  timid  boy  working  feverishly,  but  ineffectively,  under 
the  influence  of  the  cane ;  the  diffident  boy  confirmed  in  his 
diffidence  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  avoiding  punish¬ 
ment  ;  the  dishonest  boy  encouraged  in  his  lying  to  escape 
detection  in  bis  idleness  ;  the  hardy  boy  accepting  his  frequent 
floggings  as  part  of  the  natural  inconveniences  of  being  a  boy, 
but  not  allowing  the  cane  to  influence  bis  work ;  the  vain  boy 
and  the  studious  boy  sticking  to  their  books — the  one  to  gain 
praise,  the  other  from  liking.  The  school  of  that  period  was 
governed  by  an  autocrat  who  laid  down  the  same  rules  for  the 
tall  boy,  the  short  boy,  the  lean  boy,  and  the  fat  boy,  and  who 
punished  for  any  breach.  Such  an  autocrat  considered  that 
all  boys  must  learn  certain  things  or  be  punished  for  not 
doing  so. 

A  picture  of  a  school  of  to-day  that  could  be  reconstructed 
from  the  Board’s  “  Suggestions  ”  would  show  us  a  head  master 
and  a  group  of  assistants  working  together,  discussing,  in¬ 
vestigating,  drawing  up  a  careful  scheme  of  work,  after 
mutual  consultation,  to  suit  the  capacities  and  interests  of 
the  boys  whose  characters  and  powers  they  had  studied  and 
considered.  The  masters  would  know  the  boys,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  their  desire  for  knowledge  and  skill. 
Punishment  would  be  rare,  and  would  aim  at  strengthening  a 
boy’s  character,  and  not  at  cowing  him. 

Many  persons  who  find  themselves  confronted  with  the 
stone  xvall  of  a  too  rigid  rule  of  the  Board,  or  of  a  too  pedantic 
Inspector,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  all  officialism  as  deaden¬ 
ing  and  impeding  :  there  is  ground  for  this  view.  But  in  the 
“  Suggestions  ”  the  Board  have  shown  that  somewhere  on 
their  staff  are  a  group  of  men  thoroughly  enlightened  and 
completely  human.  It  is  twelve  years  since  this  brochure  was 
first  issued.  At  the  time  it  was  cordially  welcomed  as  show¬ 
ing  a  new  spirit  in  the  Board.  The  preface  stated  quite  em¬ 
phatically  that  there  was  no  intention  of  adding  to  the 
regulations,  that  the  suggestions  were  what  their  name  im¬ 
plied,  and  that  “  the  only  uniformity  in  practice  that  the 

*  Revised  edition  of  the  Introduction  to  “  Suggestions  ”  for  the 
consideration  of  Teachers  and  Others  concerned  in  the  Work  of 
Public  Elementary  Schools.  Published  for  the  Board  of  Education 
by  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  price  2d.  net. 
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Board  of  Education  desire  to  see  in  the  teaching  of  public 
elementary  schools  is  that  each  teacher  shall  think  for  him¬ 
self,  and  work  out  for  himself,  such  methods  of  teaching  as 
may  use  his  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  and  be  best  suited 
to  the  particular  needs  and  conditions  of  the  school.  Enthu¬ 
siastic  reformers  are  apt  to  forget  this  when  they  speak  of  the 
one  method,  or  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject.  The  best  method  that  a  teacher  can  use  is  the  method 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  his  work  and  to  his  own  powers 
and  character.  Head  masters  have  been  known  to  make  the 
mistake  of  ordering  a  certain  method  to  be  employed,  regard¬ 
less  of  individual  taste  or  capacity.  A  man  who  adopts  a 
method  unwillingly,  and  without  full  belief,  is  not  likely  to  be 
successful  in  carrying  it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher 
should  not  stick  to  his  own  method  from  dislike  of  change  -or 
from  disinclination  to  trouble,  without  fully  investigating  the 
alternatives  that  are  suggested. 

The  Board  very  wisely  issued  the  first  edition  as  a  tentative 
essay,  and  asked  for  criticisms.  Since  1905  the  various  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  special  subjects  have  been  amended  and  re¬ 
issued  from  time  to  time.  The  brochure  befoi’e  us  is  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  complete  volume.  It  does  not  there¬ 
fore,  except  incidentally,  treat  of  the  subjects  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  but  of  general  matters.  In  every  case,  under  all  the 
sub-headings,  the  treatment  seems  to  us  to  be  thoroughly 
sound.  The  writers  are  careful  to  avoid  dogmatic  statement, 
but  they  manage  to  make  every  paragraph  stimulating  to 
thought  and  inquiry.  One  obvious  criticism  will  come  to  the 
readers’  lips  from  time  to  time,  if  he  be  a  master  in  a  public 
elementary  school.  He  will  say  :  “  I  can’t  do  this  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  ;  I  only  wish  I  could.”  For  example,  when 
a  number  of  children  in  the  lower  standards  are  found  to  be 
backward,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  formed  into  a 
special  class.  “  Quite  so,”  replies  the  critic  ;  “  but  there  is  no 
teacher  to  take  that  class.”  The  reply  of'the  Board  would  no 
doubt  be  to  the  effect  that  the  staffing  of  schools  is  gradually 
improving,  and  that,  even  when  no  teacher  can  be  found  to 
take  such  a  special  class  altogether,  yet  that,  if  the  principle 
of  giving  extra  attention  to  the  weaklings  is  kept  in  mind, 
si  me  opportunities  oh  carrying  out  the  plan  will  probably ,  be 
iu.md. 

Although  the  Board’s  “  Suggestions  ”  are  addressed  to 
teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  there  is  much  in  them 
that  may  be  helpfully  pondered  by  teachers  in  any  grade  of 
school.  Under  the  sub-heading  of  “  The  Head  Teacher  and 
Staff  ”  we  find  much  useful  advice  in  the  direction  of  co¬ 
operation.  In  the  past  the  head  master  has  often  been  too 
much  of  an  autocrat,  and  has  failed  to  see  that  much  better 
results  can  be  obtained  when  every  teacher  feels  that  he  is 
co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole ;  when  his 
views  are  considered,  his  knowledge  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
all,  and  when  his  special  powers  receive  their  opportunity. 
When  the  head  master  is  an  autocrat,  the  class  master  tends 
to  become  a  minor  autocrat  in  his  own  classroom,  and  to  limit 
his  interest  in  the  school  to  the  four  walls  of  his  compartment. 
The  democratic  principle  is  crying  aloud  for  admittance  into 
schools  of  all  grades.  The  “Suggestions”  say:  “To  make 
the  most  of  his  staff,  and  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  school  as  a  whole,  is  so  obvious  and  important  an  object 
for  the  head  teacher,  that  he  should  try  every  practicable 
device  to  secure  it.  Periodical  conferences  are  one  necessary 
part  of  the  school  routine  which  is  not  always  put  to  its  full 
use.  They  should  be  held  regularly  to  discuss  changes  in  the 
scheme  of  work,  to  put  teachers  in  possession  of  what  is  being 
done  in  other  classes,  to  compare  the  results  of  the  periodic 
examiaations,  or  to  discuss  the  value  of  a  new  method.” 

teachers  and  others  connected  with  education  should  do 
their  best  to  dispel  the  harmful  error — which  the  old  system 
of  formal  examination  tended  to  foster— that  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  a  mystery  not  to  be  penetrated  except  by  the 
initiated.  The  Board  here  have  emphasized  a  fundamental 
weakness  which  is  widespread  if  not  universal.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  teacher  who  does  not  feel,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
that  his  art  is  a  mystery,  and  that  no  one  except  a  teacher 
can  usefully  discuss  it.  All  organized  professions  tend  to 
acquire  this  weakness.  Hence  we  hear  so  frequently  of  the 
annoyance  felt  at  the  interference  of  parents.  If  parents  are 
ignorant  of  the  aims  of  education,  it  is  time  that  teachers 
enlightened  them.  It  is  certainly  healthy  for  a  school  to  be 


in  touch  with  parents,  and  to  let  the  parents  in  behind  the 
scenes  to  see  something  of  what  is  being  done.  Of  course,  the 
rude  fact  is  that  we  dislike  parents  in  the  classroom  because 
we  feel  that  there  we  are  no  longer  human  beings,  but  we 
have  become  that  artificial  thing  known  as  a  schoolmaster ; 
and  we  do  not  like  to  be  seen  in  this  character  by  the  outside 
public.  It  is  equally  true  that  we  object  to  the  question, 
“  What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  ”  because  we  are  not  proud  of  the 
only  answer  we  can  truly  give.  We  usually  teach  certain 
things  in  certain  ways  because  we  were  told  to  do  so  in  the 
training  college,  or  because  we  did  the  same  when  we  were 
boys  at  school,  or  because  the  subject  always  has  been  taught, 
or  because  the  parents  wish  it,  or  because  the  outside  examina¬ 
tion  makes  it  necessary.  No  mie  of  these  answers  is  really 
satisfying  to  parents  anxious  for  information,  and  so  we  keep 
out  of  the  parents’  way,  or  if  we  cannot  avoid  the  question  we 
shake  our  heads  sapiently,  and  say  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
school  to  decide :  the  school  has  special  knowledge  that  is 
hidden  from  parents.  This  extract  that  we  have  quoted  may 
have  far-reaching  effects  in  lessening  the  artificiality  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  attitude  towards  life. 

There  is  much  that  is  helpful  in  the  chapter  on  training  of 
character  and  school  discipline.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
teacher  has  a  difficult  task  ;  he  has  to  reconcile  two  conflicting 
aims.  He  has  to  encourage  initiative  and  self-reliance,  and  at 
the  same  time  must  maintain  control.  In  the  past  there  has, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  control  in  the  elementary  schools.  In 
secondary  schools  the  control  within  the  school  walls  has  been 
too  rigid,  and  outside  not  sufficiently  so.  A  teacher  in  a 
secondary  school  might  do  well  to  spend  twopence  on  this 
pamphlet,  and  an  additional  penny  on  the  section  dealing  with 
the  subject  that  he  teaches. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1917.  Present : — The  Rev.  0.  J.  Smith,  in  the  Chair,  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  Mr.  Bayley,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  F.  Charles, 
Mr.  Eagles,  Miss  Frodsham,  Mr.  Gregory  Taylor,  Mr.  Hardie, 
Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Holland,  Miss  Lawford,  the  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nairn, 
Mr.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Dr.  Sibly,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  White. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Midland  Branch  of  the 
Private  Schools  Association,  Mr.  John  Bayley  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thornton  were  appointed  to  address  the  members  of  that 
Branch  on  the  subject  of  Local  Examinations. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Hayes,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 

A  grant  of  £5  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  was  made 
to  a  life-member  of  the  College. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Examination  Committee,  it 
was  resolved  (a)  that  alternative  questions  in  Botany  be  set 
for  colonial  candidates,  and  ( b )  that  special  Senior  History 
papers  on  the  Cape  Matriculation  Syllabus  be  set  for  South 
African  candidates. 

The  following  persons  wrere  elected  members  of  the 
College 

Mr.  G.  P.  Dymond,  M.A.  Lond.,  6  Lockyer  Street,  Plymouth. 

Mr.  F.  G.  S.  Ward,  L.C.P.,  46  High  Street,  Dunblane. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Oxford  Spanish  Plain  Texts  (Fabulas 
Literarias,  and  Fabulas  en  Verso) ;  Oxford  Russian  Plain  Texts  (Dostoevski’s 
Christinas  Tree,  &c.,  and  Gogol's  Old-World  Country-House)  ;  Beazley’s  Note- 
Book  of  Mediaeval  History,  a.d.  323-1453  ;  Forbes’s  Third  Russian  Book ; 
Freeman’s  Livy,  Book  I,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  IV  ;  Freeman  and  Lowe’s  Greek 
Reader  for  Schools  ;  Hadow’s  Selections  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Writings  ; 
Haigh’s  Analytical  Outline  of  English  History  ;  Herbertson’s  Junior  Geography, 
and  Senior  Geography  ;  Lamborn’s  Selections  from  Longfellow ;  Mainwaring 
and  Paine’s  Secunu  3  Annus  ;  Smith’s  Shakespeare  Criticism :  a  Selection ; 
Underwood  and  Forbes’s  Tolstoy’s  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Bristol. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
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ary,  1918.  Present :  Prof.  Adams,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chaV-;  Prof.  Adamson,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  Mr.  Bain, 
Mr.  Barlet,  Mr.  Brown,  Miss  Frodsham,  Mr.  Hardie,  Mr. 
Longsdon,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nairn,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Somerville,  Mr.  Starbuck,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Swallow,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  J .  L.  Butler,  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  the 
College  Examinations  at  the  Cheltenham  Centre ;  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Montagu  Butler,  an  honorary  member  of  the  College  and 
Moderator  in  Classics  ;  and  of  Mr.  F.  Ritchie,  a  member  of 
the  Council  and  Examiner  in  Classics.  The  Council  ex¬ 
pressed  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  College, 
and  directed  that  letters  of  condolence  be  sent. 

The  Council  considered  and  adopted  an  important  memor¬ 
andum  relating  to  private  schools,  drafted  by  a  Joint  Con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  College  and  of  the  Private 
Schools  Association.  It  was  resolved  that  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  in 
order  that  the  proposals  in  the  memorandum  might  be  laid 
before  him. 

The  Dean  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the  College 
on  the  Secondary  School  Teachers’  War  Relief  Fund  Joint 
Committee. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling  and  Mr.  Millar  Inglis  were  ap¬ 
pointed  the  representatives  of  the  College  on  the  Joint 
Scholarships  Board  for  the  year  ending  28  February,  1919. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  Miss  Crookshank,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Dtfwes  were  re-elected  members  of  the  Council. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : 

Mr.  T.  B.  Martin,  Wanstead  College,  Snaresbrook. 

Miss  E.  Webb,  Halidon  House,  Slough,  Bucks. 

The  follow  ing  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  Ginn  &  Co.— Caldwell  and  Eikenberry’s  Elements  of  G-eneral  Science ; 
Caldwell.  Eikenberry,  and  Pieper’s  Laboratory  Manual  for  General  Science ; 
Packard’s  Everyday  Physics. 

E.y  AV.  Rice,  jun. — The  Journal  of  "Education,  1917. 

Calendar  of  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Advanced  Montessori  Method.  By  Maria  Montessori. 

(8s.  6d.  net.  Heinemann.) 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  runs  “  Scientific  Pedagogy  as 
applied  to  the  education  of  children  from  seven  to  eleven 
years.”  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  volume  does  not 
correspond  to  this  description.  It  is  true  that  it  is  marked 
“  Vol.  I :  Spontaneous  Activity  in  Education.”  Perhaps  in 
Vol.  II  there  will  be  a  specific  application  to  the  case  of  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  specified,  but  in  what  now  lies  before  us 
we  fail  to  find  anything  very  different  from  what  we  have 
already  had  from  its  authoress  with  regard  to  children  at  the 
“  infant  ”  stage.  Further,  there  is  nothing  particularly  scien¬ 
tific  about  the  treatment.  Indeed  the  style  suggests  anything 
rather  than  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  The  author  too 
often  writes  ecstatically,  and  makes  a  somewhat  unscientific 
use  of  italics.  Her  continual  references  to  the  Bible  and  to 
the  saints  are  perhaps  to  be  counted  to  her  for  righteousness, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  help  to  give  a  scientific  atmosphere. 
The  arrangement  of  the  book,  too,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  The  last  chapter,  for  example,  by  far  the  longest  in 
the  book,  begins  well  by  dealing  with  its  nominal  subject — 
Imagination.  But  by  and  by  it  wanders  off  into  repetitions  of 
what  has  been  said  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  ends  with  a 
great  deal  of  miscellaneous  matter  on  morals  and  religion  that 
have  nothing  specifically  to  do  with  imagination  as  such. 

A  very  successful  part  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  Mme 
Montessori  deals  with  the  mistakes  of  our  present  methods  of 
treating  young  children.  Her  “  Survey  of  the  Child’s  Life  ” 
certainly  quickens  the  conscience  of  the  honest  and  open- 
minded  adult,  and  makes  him  wonder  whether  he  has  been 
behaving  sanely  towards  the  little  people.  The  “  Survey  of 
Modern  Education  ”  is  an  effective  attack  on  our  whole  school 
system,  which  loses  some  of  its  point  because  of  the  Italian 


illustrations,  but  which  comes  close  enough  to  the  bone  to 
make  even  English  teachers  uncomfortable.  Our  authoress 
makes  a  capital  point  against  the  “  pedagogists  ”  (a  ghastly 
addition  this  to  our  vocabulary)  by  quoting  Claparede’s  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  first  duty  of  the  educator  is  to  do  no  harm, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  entirely  “  because  every  method 
of  scholastic  education  is  in  some  way  prejudicial  to  the  normal 
development  of  the  child.  But  the  educator  will  seek  to 
alleviate  the  injury  which  instruction  necessarily  entails.” 

Mme  Montessori’s  real  contribution  to  experimental  science 
in  pedagogy  is  her  investigations  into  the  origin  and  work¬ 
ing  of  attention  and  obedience.  Starting  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  organization  of  psychical  life  begins  with  the 
characteristic  phenomenon  of  attention,  she  maintains  that 
something  or  other  will  certainly  capture  the  attention  of  the 
young  child,  and  that  this  first  step  can  be  used  for  the  further 
development  of  the  child’s  nature. 

Two  striking  examples  are  given  of  the  beginnings  of  an 
application  of  the  system  in  schools.  The  reader  is  impressed 
by  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  original  state  of  ch&os 
and  the  preliminary  disappointment  of  the  enthusiastic 
teachers.  The  passage  from  introductory  anarchy  to  ordered 
discipline,  of  the  natural  kind  that  Mme  Montessori  de¬ 
mands,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  teacher,  and  a  full 
development  of  this  aspect  of  the  work  would  be  worth 
volumes  of  the  exclamatory  stuff  that  takes  up  so  much  good 
space  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  diagrams  on  pages  97-108 
represent  very  valuable  interim  results  that  need  verification. 
The  conception  of  “  false  fatigue,”  for  example,  offers  an 
admirable  field  for  confirmatory  experiment. 

Naturally  the  idea  of  freedom  forms  a  basic  subject  in  the 
book,  and  here,  as  in  her  other  works,  our  authoress  makes  it 
clear  that  she  is  misunderstood  when  she  is  represented  as 
advocating  mere  licence,  as  in  the  anarchic  schools  of  Tolstoy. 
She  admits  that  “  every  lesson  infringes  the  liberty  of  the 
child,”  and  for  this  reason  she  goes  on  to  say  that  she  allows 
a  direct  lesson  “  to  last  only  for  a  few  seconds.”  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  freedom  of  the  child  are  made  to  come  from  within. 
By  manipulating  the  child’s  own  reactions  to  the  stimuli  lead¬ 
ing  to  attention,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  guide  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  without  infringing  on  their  liberty.  Here  again 
we  sit  respectfully  at  the  feet  of  the  authoress. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  fresh  in  the  chapter  on  the 
intelligence,  but  when  we  come  to  the  imagination  we  have 
Mme  Montessori’s  well-known  attack  on  fables  and  fairy 
tales.  She  regards  these  as  the  equivalents  of  “baby  talk,” 
and  would  have  them  eliminated  on  the  same  principle  that 
would  make  sensible  people  talk  the  ordinary  mother  tongue 
to  little  children.  Make-believe,  she  maintains,  is  really  the 
child’s  attempt  to  gratify  desires  otherwise  unattainable.  It 
would  thus  correspond  somewhat  to  the  Freudian  dream.  In 
any  case  the  only  result  of  encouraging  fairy  tales  and  make- 
believe  is  the  cultivation  of  credulity,  which  as  a  scientific 
person  our .  authoress  cannot  tolerate.  In  the  somewhat 
obscure  treatment  of  the  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  educa¬ 
tion  the  book  supplies  material  that  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
controversialists  on  this  subject — both  sides  will  get  ammuni¬ 
tion  here. 

The  reader  will  get  up  from  this  book  with  the  impression 
that  he  has  been  prepared  for  something  more,  and  will  feel 
that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  he  has  profited  by 
it  till  he  has  seen  the  sequel  to  which  it  leads  up.  We 
look  with  some  eagerness  for  the  second  volume. 


Cambridge  Essays  on  Education.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Benson. 

(7s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  editor  tells  us  that  he  wanted  “to  collect  the  opinions 
of  a  few  experienced  teachers  and  administrators  upon  certain 
questions  of  the  theory  and  motive  of  education  which  lie  a 
little  beneath  the  surface.”  The  following  list  exhibits  the 
result : — The  Aim  of  Educational  Reform  (Mr.  J.  L.  Paton), 
The  Training  of  the  Reason  (Dean  Inge),  The  Training  of  the 
Imagination  (Mr.  A.  C.  Benson),  Religion  at  School  (Mr. 
W.  W.  Vaughan),  Citizenship  (Mr.  A.  Mansbridge),  The  Place 
of  Literature  in  Education  (Mr.  Nowell  Smith),  The  Place 
of  Science  in  Education  (Mr.  William  Bateson),  Athletics 
(Mr.  F.  B.  Malim),  The  Use  of  Leisure  (Mr.  J.  H.  Badley), 
Preparation  for  Practical  Life  (Sir  John  McClure),  Teaching 
as  a  Profession  (Mr.  Frank  Roscoe). 
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What  is  a  reviewer  to  do  in  face  of  such  a  list  ?  If  he  con¬ 
siders  the  importance  of  the  subjects,  he  has  to  recognize  that 
each  deserves  a  review  to  itself  ;  while,  if  he  takes,  account  of 
the  distinction  of  the  writers  or  the  value  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  claim  for  individual  treatment  is  strengthened  in¬ 
stead  of  weakened.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  a  general 
estimate  of  the  whole,  and  beg  the  reader  to  believe  that  only 
lack  of  space  prevents  each  article  from  being  treated  wfth 
the  fullness  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Benson  always  writes  attractively,  and  he  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  this  book,  because  he  can  combine  his  usual  chaiun 
of  style  with  the  authority  that  we  are  all  willing  to  concede. to 
a  successful  veteran  in  our  profession.  There  is  nothing  strik¬ 
ingly  new  in  his  treatment  of  the  imagination,  but  every  teacher 
will  feel  the  better  and  the  happier  for  having  read  the  chap¬ 
ter.  Boys  are  going  to  have  a  pleasanter  time  because  of  the 
appearance  of  this  book,  for  Mr.  Benson’s  contributors  play 
up  admirably  to  his  lead  in  this  direction — notably  Mr.  Nowell 
Smith,  who  puts  literature  in  just  the  position  that  every  true 
bookman  would  give  it.  Mr.  Paton  is  inspiring  as  usual,  and 
Dean  Inge  gives  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  that  figures  so 
prominently  in  the  newspaper  references  to  his  utterances.  We 
think  he  is  wrong  in  his  reference  to  William  James,  and  we 
think  that  ignorance  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  reason ; 
but  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  article,  and  admire  such  happy  sen¬ 
tences  as  “  the  soul  is  dyed  the  colour  of  its  leisure  thoughts.” 
Mr.  Vaughan  does  not  flatter  his  profession  by  calling  it 
“comparatively  learned,”  but  the  very  expression  shows  how 
carefully  he  weighs  his  words.  He  gets  to  the  heart  of  his 
subject  when  he  tells  us  that  the  real  problem  is  “  how  to 
spiritualize  education.”  But  we  cannot  see  his  justification  for 
saying  that  it  is  “  perhaps  harder  for  the  schoolmaster  than 
for  any  other  man”  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another. 
There  is  certainly  no  other  professional  man  whose  success 
depends  more  on  being  able  to  perform  this  difficult  feat. 
Mr.  Mansbridge  does  a  good  deal  to  clear  up  the  problem  of 
the  direct  and  the  indirect  instruction  in  what  is  now  called 
Civics.  He  speaks  with  authority  on  the  attitude  of  the 
working  classes  towards  education  in  general,  and  he  docu¬ 
ments  his  argument  very  thoroughly.  Mr.  Nowell  Smith  is 
refreshingly  brisk  in  his  treatment  of  literature,  and  brings 
all  a  practical  schoolmaster’s  acumen  to  the  problems  he 
tackles.  We  must  all  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  his  “  What 
begins  as  an  inspiration  hardens  into  a  formula  ”  ;  while  most 
of  us  will  be  at  least  greatly  interested  in  his  view  that  the 
theory  that  regards  the  value  of  a  subject  as  determined  by 
the  amount  of  drudgery  it  involves  “  rests  upon  a  confusion 
between  the  ideas  of  discipline  and  punishment,  which  itself 
is  probably  due  to  the  strongly  Judaistic  tone  of  our  so-called 
Christianity.”  Dr.  Bateson’s  contribution  on  the  educational 
position  of  science  stands  out  as  emphasizing  the  powerless¬ 
ness  of  education.  Taking  a  resolutely  determinist  attitude, 
he  maintains  that  we  must  limit  our  hopes  from  education  to 
its  two  scientific  aspects  “  as  a  selective  agency,  but  equally 
as  a  provision  of  opportunity.”  He  takes  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  possibility  of  imparting  to  our  ruling  classes  any  tincture 
of  the  scientific  spirit.  Like  Charles  Lamb,  he  divides  human¬ 
ity  into  two  races,  but  unlike  Charles,  his principium  divisionis 
is  not  financial,  but  biological.  The  one  race  can  appreciate 
science,  the  other  can  not ;  and  unfortunately  the  negative 
group,  is  much  the  larger.  Greatly  daring,  we  decline  to  accept 
this,  view  without  further  evidence.  Dr.  Bateson  is  less  pes¬ 
simistic  in  other  directions,  if  equally  suggestive.  He  has 
no  respect  for  the  sacred  precepts  of  the  educationist,  and 
even  challenges  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the  particular 
to  the  general.  All  this  heterodoxy  we  welcome,  as,  like  the 
rest  of  the  doctrine  of  this  “live”  book,  it  all  tends  toward 
the  recognition  of  the  individual  interest  (and  therefore  “  in¬ 
terests  ”)  of  the  pupil. 

In  dealing  with  athletics,  Mr.  Malim  assumes  that  it  is  the 
parent,  and  not  the  schoolmaster,  who  puts  school  games  in 
their  position  of  unwholesome  eminence.  If  we  can  only  get 
parents  to  recognize  the  schoolmaster’s  point  of  view  in  the 
matter,  all  would  be  well.  Maybe  he  is  right  in  this  surpris- 
mg  contention.  In  any  case,  his  readers  are  all  the  better  for 
the  little  shock  he  has  provided.  Mr.  Badley  might  well 
lave  treated  of  the  need  to  provide  leisure  before  proceeding 
to  discuss  how  to  use  it.  Surely  it  is  a  little  late  in  the  day 
to  speak  seriously  of  the  “  training  value  ”  of  chess.  As 


everybody  would  expect,  Sir  John  McClure  is  eminently  sane 
and  practical  in  his  treatment  of  the  preparation  for  life.  The 
key-note  to  his  position  is  to  be  found  in  his.  contention  that 
the  employer  is  entitled  to  say  what  sort  of  boy  or  girl  he 
wants  the  schools  to  produce,  and  leave  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  this  product  to  the  teacher.  It  is  seldom  that  the.balance 
between  the  utilitarian  and  the  cultural  is  so  well  maintained 
as  in  this  article.  Mr.  Roscoe  favours  the  training  of  teachers 
in  schools  rather  than  in  training  colleges,  but  maintains  that 
the  Departments  of  Education  in  the  Universities  should  de¬ 
velop  scientific  research  into  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  to 
this  end  should  be  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  schools 
in  which  teachers  are  obtaining  their  training.  He  adopts  a 
sanely  optimistic  view  about  our  pi’ofessional  status,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  cultivation  of  the  “  mystery  ”  of  our  art,  thus  fitly 
closing  a  volume  that  deals  with  that  mystery  in  a  popular, 
but  none  the  less  effective,  fashion.  All  progressive  teachers 
will  thank  Cambridge  for  this  contribution. 

Collected  Papers  on  Analytical  Psychology.  By  C.  G-.  Jung. 

Authorized  Translation,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Long.  (15s. 

net.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox.)  (Second  Edition.) 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  so  that  the  only  matter  we  need  to  notice  here  is 
that  supplied  in  Chapters  XIY  and  XY,  which  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  to  date.  To  begin  with,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  should  be  called  for  within  eighteen  months  of  its  first 
appearance.  There  must  be  more  interest  in  psychoanalysis 
than  the  layman  is  apt  to  think.  It  is  true  that  the  main 
bearing  of  the  work  is  medical,  but  the  teacher  cannot  fail  to 
find  in  it  something  of  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  demand  for  the  book  comes  from  our  profes¬ 
sion.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  danger  of  morbidity  in 
dealing  with  this  aspect  of  psychology.  The  pathological 
element  is  necessarily  over-developed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher’s  needs.  But  the  wholesome-minded  educator 
who  takes  up  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  get  suggestions  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  guiding  his  daily  work. 

The  fresh  matter  largely  consists  in  an  elaboration  of  the 
analysis  of  the  unconscious,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
extrovert  and  the  introvert  aspects.  Dr.  Jung  discriminates 
between  two  kinds  of  psychological  material — the  personal 
and  the  impersonal.  The  former  elements  have  the  charac¬ 
teristic  that  their  universal  validity  is  not  recognized,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  impersonal  elements  that  validity  is  recog¬ 
nized.  The  second  group  may  also  be  called  collective,  since 
they  belong  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  scheme  presented, 
in  fact,  is  that  the  unconscious  of  each  individual  contains  a 
great  body  of  elements  that  do  not  belong  specially  to  him, 
but  are  common  to  humanity.  All  the  points  in  which  human 
beings  act  uniformly  and  inevitably  are  explicable  by  reference 
to  this  common  element.  In  myth  and  folk-lore  we  find  the 
explanation  of  many  of  our  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  for 
in  these  world-wide  forms  we  have  our  individual  bias  “  writ 
large.”  Dr.  Jung  acknowledges  that  our  English  scholars, 
Taylor  and  Frazer,  have  supplied  valuable  material  in  this 
department,  though  they  have  failed  to  give  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  they  have  discovered.  Both  personal  and  imper¬ 
sonal  elements  occur  among  the  conscious  contents  as  well  as 
among  the  unconscious.  The  personal  elements  found  among 
the  unconscious  contents  consist  of  “  repressed  materials  of  a 
personal  nature  that  have  once  been  relatively  conscious,  and 
whose  universal  validity  is  therefore  not  recognized  when  they 
are  made  conscious.”  The  personality,  or  .conscious  ego,  is 
made  up  of  the  conscious  personal  contents,  while  the  uncon¬ 
scious  personal  contents  constitute  the  self,  by  which  Jung 
understands  the  unconscious  or  subconscious  ego.  He  rather 
gloats  over  the  derivation  of  the  word  person  (from  persona,  a 
mask),  for  it  fits  in  extremely  well  with  his  view  that  person¬ 
ality  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  mask  thrown  over  the  .col¬ 
lective  psyche. 

Now,  to  the  practical  English  mind  all  this  sounds  excessively 
vague,  mystical,  and  unconvincing.  The  metaphysical  ap¬ 
proach  is  as  distasteful  to  the  English  schoolmaster  as  Jung 
tells  us  it  was  to  Robert  Mayer.  But  Jung  himself  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  metaphysical ;  many  of  his  arguments  carry  us  irre- 
sistibly  back  to  the  methods  of  the  old  schoolmen  in  their 
struggle  with  individuation.  Fortunately  we  do  not  need  to 
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follow  Jung  into  his  arguments  about  causality.  In  this 
domain  he  has  no  special  authority;  his  strength  lies  in  the 
new  point  of  view  he  has  selected,  and  the  help  that  he  can 
give  the  educator  by  supplying  a  fresh  orientation.  His 
manipulation  of  the  unconscious  ego  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
practical  applications  by  the  progressive  teacher.  What  goes 
on  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  us.  We  may  be  afraid  that  the  activity 
going  on  there  is  rather  a  matter  for  the  alienist  than  for  us. 
But  it  is  cheering  to  be  told  that  “  only  in  pathological  cases 
should  this  activity  be  thought  of  as  comparatively  autono¬ 
mous,  for  normally  it  is  co-ordinated  with  consciousness."  We 
have  ventured  to  italicize  the  final  words,  for  they  clear  the 
way  to  an  educational  approach.  After  all,  our  interest  is 
mainly  in  the  normal,  wholesome  person,  and  it  clears  away  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion  when  we  find  that,  though  he 
writes  mainly  for  doctors,  our  author  recognizes  that  the  edu¬ 
cator  also  has  his  part  in  the  application  of  the  new  concep¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  Dr.  Jung  speaks  regretfully  of  the  slowness  of 
his  fellow  medical  men  to  take  up  the  new  ideas,  though  they 
grudge  them  to  others.  “  Psychoanalysis  —  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  the  medical  man  who,  however,  had  not  accepted  it 
— then  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  teaching  profession.” 
This  is  right ;  for  it  is  really,  when  properly  understood  and 
handled,  an  educational  method.  We  wonder  how  far  this  is 
true  of  our  country.  How  many  of  our  teachers  have  ever 
heard  of  introverts  and  extroverts  ?  Yet  so  soon  as  these 
types  are  described  to  an  intelligent  teacher  he  sees  the  value 
of  the  classification,  and  seeks  out  opportunities  for  putting 
it  into  practice  in  his  dealings  with  his  classes.  It  is  a  little 
discouraging,  however,  to  have  Dr.  Jung’s  assurance  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  type  of  personality  completely  to  under¬ 
stand  another.  For  obviously  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our 
work  to  be  able  to  understand  the  two  types,  and  obviously 
the  teacher  himself  cannot  be  both.  But  we  get  the  comfort¬ 
ing  assurance  that  “  an  excessive  desire  to  understand  or  ex¬ 
plain  things  is  just  as  useless  and  injurious  as  a  lack  of  com¬ 
prehension.”  Teachers,  therefore,  who  read  this  book  may 
feel  themselves  exonerated  from  mastering  all  its  complicated 
details,  if  only  they  give  their  full  attention  to  the  many  matters 
that  give  them  direct  help  in  their  work. 


A  Short  History  of  England.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

(5s.  net.  Chatto  &  Windus). 

Within  the  limits  of  these  230  pages  the  reader  does  not 
expect  to  have  a  detailed  history  of  England,  nor  does  Mr. 
Chesterton  claim  to  be  a  trained  historian.  He  has  in  fact 
written  a  delightful  essay  on  English  History.  His  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  such  a  piece  of  work  are,  in  addition  to  his  wide 
reading  and  excellent  memory,  his  freedom  from  traditional 
historical  bias  and  his  desire  to  probe  the  truth  of  accepted 
historical  dogma.  The  style,  of  course,  cannot  be  other  than 
Mr.  Chesterton’s  own.  His  use  of  linguistic  contrasts  may 
sometimes  amuse  and  sometimes  excite  thought ;  but  repetition 
in  the  end  induces  weariness.  Whether  the  Reformation  re¬ 
formed  anything  is  left  an  open  question  for  the  reader  ;  but 
he  is  very  definitely  told  that  the  chief  point  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  that  it  did  not  reform.  Something,  it  is  allowed,  was 
restored  at  the  Restoration.  The  Puritans  felt  the  omnipotence 
of  God  ;  consequently  they  were  convinced  of  man’s  impotence. 
Some  modern  experts  advise  Teachers  of  history  to  begin  from 
the  local  castle,  or  market-place,  or  battle-field.  Mr.  Chesterton 
would  start  from  trousers  and  top-hat :  “  The  history  of  these 
humorous  objects  really  does  give  a  clue  to  what  has  happened 
in  England  in  the  last  hundred  years.” 

Mr.  Chesterton  finds  that  in  the  history  books  the  Puritans 
are  credited  with  almost  every  possible  quality  except  the  one 
they  really  aimed  at  and  cared  for.  This  was  the  quality  of 
individuality.  No  one  might  come  between  a  Puritan  and  his 
God.  and  consequently  no  influence  might  come  between  him 
and  his  view  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  matters.  After  a 
full  analysis  of  the  Puritan’s  mental  position  we  are  told  that 
“the  doctrine  is  quite  tenable,  if  a  trifle  insane.”  Mr. 
Chesterton  makes  no  claim  to  impartiality,  and  it  is  clear  that 
to  his  temperament  the  Puritan  attitude  towards  life  is  un¬ 
pleasing. 

Through  the  later  chapters  there  runs  a  recurrent  theme  to 
the  effect  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  England 


has  been  becoming  more  and  more  Germanized :  the  local 
spirit  that  gave  life  to  the  Guilds  and  Boroughs  has  succumbed 
to  the  deadening  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
take  one  example  out  of  many.  In  educational  matters  this 
bureaucratic  spirit  is  still  growing.  We  have  said  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  Mr.  Chesterton’s  fresh  treatment  of  the 
subject  challenges  the  dogmas  of  historians. 


A  World  in  Ferment.  Interpretations  of  the  War  for  a  New 
World.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons). 

President  Murray  Butler  thinks  on  a  wide  and  lofty  plane 
as  the  Head  of  a  great  University  may  be  expected  to  do ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  in  his  writings  of  the  aloofness  from  mundane 
affairs  that  too  frequently  nullifies  the  effect  of  the  academic 
pen.  Throughout  this  collection  of  addresses  the  reader  is 
conscious  of  a  mind  trained  to  bring  a  searching  examination 
upon  current  events,  able  to  penetrate  the  outward  husk  which 
so  often  checks  the  practical  politician,  and  skilful  in  well- 
poised  expression,  neither  understating  nor  overstating  the 
facts. 

The  volume  holds  seventeen  addresses  delivered  on  various 
occasions  to  different  audiences.  They  have  all  been  written 
since  the  European  War  broke  out,  and  the  later  ones  since  the 
United  States  joined  the  combatants.  While  America  was 
neutral  the  author  was  to  some  extent  held  in  check,  though 
the  address  entitled  “  Is  America  Drifting  P  ”  delivered  in 
February,  1917,  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  trumpet  call 
to  American  citizens  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  time  and 
not,  out  of  indifference,  to  leave  their  solution  to  professed 
politicians-  If  we  may  venture  to  try  to  sum  up  briefly  Prof. 
Murray  Butler’s  message  to  his  generation,  it  woidd  run 
somewhat  as  follows.  Learn  to  think — not  imperially,  that  is 
a  stage  that  has  passed — but  learn  to  think  internationally ; 
consider  events  from  the  point  of  view,  so  far  as  is  possible,  of 
all  nations  :  democracy  means  an  intention  to  secure  the  best 
possible  conditions  of  life  not  for  one  favoured  nation  alone,  but 
for  all  nations.  There  can  be  no  world-peace  while  any  part 
is  held  in  unwilling  bondage. 


OVERSEAS. 

When  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  gave  his  enthusiastic  account  of  how 
America  dealt  with  her  immigrants  and  turned  them  into 
satisfactory  citizens,  he  set  up  in  our  minds  an  idea  of  effi¬ 
ciency  that  gets  rather  a  shock  when  we  learn  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  “  official  records  show  that  approxi¬ 
mately  three  million  foreign-born  whites  residing  in  the 
United  States  do  not  speak  English.”  Naturally  our  Allies 
across  the  Atlantic  are  not  pleased  with  this,  and  with  their 
usual  energy  are  setting  about  mending  matters.  A  deliberate 
campaign  is  started  for  the  Americanization  of  all  the  unas¬ 
similated  elements,  and  funds  are  being  raised  to  carry  it  on. 
In  the  City  of  New  York  78,000  dollars  have  been  set  apart  for 
this  purpose,  and  throughout  the  whole  land  there  will  be  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  a  scheme  for  encouraging  the  rapid 
acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  immigrants  as  the  first 
step  in  turning  them  into  genuine  Americans. 

Another  interesting  movement  going  on  in  the  States  is 
known  as  “  co-operative  education.”  It  consists  in  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  forces  of  industrial  and  commercial  firms  with 
the  educational  institutions  that  happen  to  be  in  their  area. 
The  shop  becomes  a  sort  of  industrial  laboratory  for  the  local 
college  or  University,  and  the  industrialists  and  the  professors 
find  their  mutual  advantage  in  working  into  each  other’s 
hands.  The  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  example,  appears 
to  co-operate  with  nearly  a  hundred  different  firms  connected 
with  manufacture,  transport  and  general  construction.  The 
matter  is  being  taken  up  very  generally  and  its  success 
suggests  that  we  should  do  well  to  keep  the  plan  in  view 
when  working  out  our  own  schemes  of  educational  recon¬ 
struction. 

In  England  we  are  just  becoming  aware  of  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  that  is  going  on  in  America  of  a  scheme  of  stan¬ 
dardizing  the  tests  applied  to  the  work  done  in  schools. 
Scales  have  been  prepared  now  in  quite  a  number  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  school  subjects.  Thus,  we  have  scales  in  reading, 

( Continued  on  page  22.) 
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RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Social  Life  in  Britain  from  the  Conquest 

to  the  Reformation.  A  Series  of  Extracts  from 
Contemporary  Writers.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Coulton,  M.A, 
With  5  plates.  15s  net 

“  Here  we  have  a  world  of  contemporary  evidence  as  to  the  food, 
clothes,  religion,  sport,  and  morals  of  the  mediaeval  Englishman.  ...  A 
most  illuminating  and  instructive  book  ...  in  which  scholars  and  lovers 
of  literature  will  delight.” — Daily  News 

Cambridge  Essays  on  Education.  Edited 

by  A.  C.  Benson,  C.Y.O.,  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by 

by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.  7s  6d  net 

This  important  collection  of  essays  on  education  strikes  the  right  note 
at  the  right  moment.  It  is  an  appeal,  from  the  most  diverse  minds,  to  the 
nation  to  make  education  in  the  noblest  sense  a  national  possession.” 

Times  Educational  Supplement 

The  Historical  Register  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge,  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Calendar , 
with  a  record  of  University  offices,  honours,  and  distinctions  to 
the  year  1910.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Tanner,  Litt.D.  12s  6d  net 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for 
the  Year  1917-18.  8s  net 

Physical  Geography.  By  p.  lake,  m, a.  with 

20  plates,  162  text-figures,  and  7  maps.  7s  6d  net 

“  A  notable  addition  to  the  number  of  standard  textbooks,  and  one 
which  may  be  confidently  recommended  for  the  use  of  students.” 

Geographical  Journal 

Bedfordshire.  By  c.  gore  chambers,  m.a.  with 

maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations.  Is  9d  net.  Cambridge 
Count}  Geographies 

Contains  an  account  of  the  history,  antiquities,  architecture,  natural 
history,  industries,  and  physical,  geological,  and  general  characteristics  of 
t  he  county 

FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E 


Lecture  Notes  on  Light.  By  j.  r.  eccles,  m.a. 

With  85  pages  of  diagrams,  12s  6d  net.  With  blank  pages  for 
diagrams,  5s  net 

A  Course  of  Pure  Geometry,  containing  a 

Complete  Geometrical  Treatment  of  the  Properties  of  the 
Conic  Sections.  By  E.  H.  Asiiwith,  D.D.  New  edition. 
7s  6d  net 

A  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  Author’s  Course  of  Pure  Geometry 
published  in  1903.  It  differs  from  the  former  edition  in  that  it  does  not 
assume  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  Conic  Sections,  which  are  here 
treated  ab  initio,  on  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  them  as  the  curves  of  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  circle. 

Model  Drawing,  Geometrical  and  Per= 

spective.  With  Architectural  Examples.  By  C. 

Octavius  Wright  and  W.  Arthur  Rudd,  M.A.  With 
310  diagrams.  6s  net 

“The  authors  have  turned  to  the  most  natural  field  of  reality— archi¬ 
tecture— and,  by  concrete  examples,  have  shown  how  these  geometrical 
forms  have  a  real  existence  ill  the  world  about  them.  The  whole-  study 
must  gain  in  interest  and  purpose  in  consequence.  .  .  .  Model  drawing, 
even  though  an  arduous  study,  will  become  a  living  and  vital  one,  full  of 
varied  interest.” — Journal  of  Education 

Elementary  Physics  for  Engineers. 

An  Elementary  Textbook  for  First-Year  Students  taking  an 
Engineering  Course  in  a  Technical  Institution.  By  J.  Paley 
Yorke.  With  56  text-figures.  4s  net.  Cambridge  Technical 
Series 

“  The  author,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  students  of 
engineering,  has  dealt  with  his  subject  so  that  his  book  shall  be  interesting 
and  readable  to  the  students  he  lias  in  mind.  He  desires  to  impress  on 
them  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Physics,  inasmuch  as  Physics  is  as 
essential  to  engineering  as  is  fuel  to  a  steam  engine.” — Marine  Engineer 

Volumetric  Analysis.  By  a.  j.  berry,  m.a. 

6s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Physical  Series 

“  The  book  is  intended  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  rather  than  to  be  a 
work  of  reference.  The  author  succeeded  admirably  in  his  task— that  of 
filling  a  real  gap  between  the  superficiality  of  many  elementary  textbooks 
and  the  exhaustiveness  of  standard  treatises  on  the  subject.”— Educational 
Times 
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Outlines  of  Medieval  History.  Byc.  w. 

Previte  Orton,  M.A.  With  7  maps.  10s  6(1  net 

“  An  account  of  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the  Western  nations 
from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  .  .  .  The 
historical  narrative  is  lucid,  well  balanced,  and  admirably  accurate.  Mr. 
Previt6  Orton  is  throughout  a  sure  guide.” — Times 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Middle 

of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  John  E.  Morris,  D.Litt. 
Third  impression.  With  8  maps.  4s  net 

Europe  in  the  XIX  Century,  1815=1878. 

By  the  same  author.  With  8  maps  and  3  pedigrees.  2s  6d  net 

English  Grammar:  Descriptive  and 

Historical.  By  T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.,  and  R.  S. 
Wallace,  M.A.  3s  net 

“  The  present  volume,  in  the  production  of  which  the  Professor  of 
Classics  at  Melbourne  University  has  collaborated  with  the  Professor  of 
English,  is  one  of  the  best  amongst  recent  works  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
grammar  is  admirably  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  displays  throughout 
a  tone  of  enlightened  common  sense  rather  than  the  pedantry  so  often 
associated  with  the  study  of  this  subject.” — Journal  of  Education 

Hazlitt :  Selected  Essays.  Edited  by  George 

Sampson.  3s  6d  net 

“  Mr  Sampson,  as  an  editor,  has  in  view  the  possible  needs  of  students 
in  training  colleges,  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Education’s  certificate, 
pupils  in  the  highest  forms  of  schools,  and  ‘even  those  general  readers 
who  may  care  to  have  certain  fine  prose  pieces  “extra-illustrated,”  as  it 
were,  by  appropriate  annotation.’  .  .  .  There  is  shrewd  sense,  good  taste, 
and  sound  learning  in  this  edition.” — Times 

POCmS  Of  Keats  :  Endymion,  the  Volume  of  1820,  and 

other  Poems.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Young,  M.A.  3s  net 

“  An  excellent  school  edition,  well  equipped  in  every  way.  ...  To  the 
more  subtle  business  of  appraising  the  style  of  Keats,  his  strength  and 
weakness,  Mr  Young  brought  discernment  and  knowledge.  .  .  .  The 
little  book  makes  us  regret  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Young  in  France  last 
summer,  for  he  had  revealed  himself  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  students  of  English  Literature  in  this  country.” — Saturday 
Review 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  William 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
M.A.,  P.S.A.  2s  6d  net.  English  Romantic  Poets 

Uniform  with  the  above  : — 

Keats.  Shelley.  Coleridge.  2s  net  each. 

The  Granta  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  j.  h. 

Lobban,  M.A.  With  frontispiece,  introduction,  notes,  and 
glossary.  Is  3d  net  each 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

King  Henry  IV,  part  I 

King  Henry  IV,  part  II 

King  Henry  V 

Macbeth 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 

“This  is  a  satisfactory  edition,  pleasant  to  read  and  to  handle,  with 
brief,  scholarly  introductions  and  notes.  .  .  .  ‘  The  aim  of  the  edition  is  to 
give  all  that  is  indispensable  for  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  play.’ 
Mr  Lobban  has  satisfactorily  achieved  his  end.” — Modern  Language 
Teaching 


The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Greek 

Text.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Nairne,  D.D.  4s  6d  net  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
Schools  and  Colleges 

“A  great  commentary  on  Hebreivs.  .  .  .  Within  the  relatively  brief 
compass  of  his  Introduction  he  has  dealt  with  all  the  important  subjects 
involved.  ...  A  very  extended  notice  would  be  needed  for  anything  like 
a  just  indication  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  Dr.  Nairne’s  book.” 

Westminster  Gazette 

The  Cambridge  Modern  French  Series. 

General  Editor  :  A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A.  Modern  French 
texts  equipped  with  exercises  on  the  lines  of  the  direct  method. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : — 

SENIOR  GROUP 

0 

Six  Contes,  par  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Edited,  with 
exercises  and  vocabulary,  by  H.  N.  P.  Sloman,  M.A. 
2s  0d  net 

Ce  que  disent  les  Livres.  Par  Emile  Faguet.  Edited 

by  H.  N.  Adair,  M.A.  With  8  portraits.  3s  net 

• 

Manuel  de  Lecture  Expliquee  :  XIXe  Siecle.  Edited  by 
S.  A.  Richards,  M.A.  2s  6d  net 

Gringoire.  Par  Theodore  de  Banville.  Com4die  en  un 
Acte  en  Prose.  Edited  by  A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A.  3s  net 

MIDDLE  GROUP 

Causeries  du  Lundi :  Franklin  et  Chesterfield.  Par 
C.  A.  Sainte=Beuve.  Edited  by  A.  Wilson-Green, 
M.A.  2s  6d  net 

Les  Ailes  de  Courage.  Par  George  Sand.  Edited  by 
F.  B.  ICirk man,  B.A.  3s  net 

JUNIOR  GROUP 

La  Maison  aux  Panonceaux.  Par  Lady  Frazer.  With 

exercises  and  vocabulary  by  A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A. 
Is  8d  net 

A  large-paper  edition  of  this  book,  especially  suitable  for 
presentation  purposes,  with  12  full-page  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  H.  M.  Brock,  is  also  published  at  5s  net 


CAMBRIDGE  TRAVEL  BOOKS 

The  North = West  and  North=East  Pas¬ 
sages,  I  57^~  l6l  I.  Edited  by  P.  F.  Alexander, 
M.A.  With  18  maps  and  illustrations.  3s  net 

“  This  book  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  geographical 
library,  more  especially  on  account  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  histori¬ 
cally  valuable.” — School  World 

The  Earliest  Voyages  Round  the  World, 

I  CJ  I  Q—  1 6  I  7.  Edited  by  P.  F.  Alexander,  M.A.  With 
20  maps  and  illustrations.  3s  net 

“  Excellently  edited,  printed,  illustrated,  mapped,  and  bound,  and  a 
well  of  English  undefiled.” — Times 

The  Discovery  of  America,  1492-1584. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  Alexander,  M.A.  With  16  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations.  3s  net 

“The  third  volume  of  the  ‘Cambridge  Travel  Books’  fully  maintains 
the  reputation  among  teachers  that  the  first  two  have  gained.  To  study 
history  or  geography  almost  from  the  very  first  from  01  iginal  sources,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  acquaintance  with  great  literature,  is  part  ©f 
the  liberal  education  that  can  hardly  be  begun  too  early.”— Journal  of 
Education 


Twelfth  Night 
Julius  Caesar 
The  Tempest 
Cymbeline 
Coriolanus 


EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE. — A  revised  edition  of  the  Educational  Catalogue 
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writing-,  arithmetic,  spelling,  composition,  drawing,  languages. 
There  is  still  much  difficulty  in  applying  the  scales,  and  a 
o-reat  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  before  we  can  hope  for  quite 
satisfactory  results ;  but  at  any  rate  an  excellent  beginning 
has  been  made,  and  the  matter  is  being  taken  very  seriously 
indeed.  We  learn  from  the  School  Review  (Chicago)  that  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  maintains  an  active  bureau  of 
educational  measurements  and  standards,  and  actually  appeal  s 
to  have  turned  itself  into  a  sort  of  clearing  house,  or  central 
store,  from  which  very  many  of  the  scales  already  published 
can  be  directly  obtained.  The  bureau  has  published  a  useful 
pamphlet  called  “Announcements  and  Price  List,”  in  which 
are  found  particulars  of  all  the  leading  scales.  Our  leaders 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  there  are  now  nearly  thirty  of 
these  scales,  and  that  they  cover  almost  all  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  and  the  high  school. 

For  long  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  America 
between  two  groups  of  those  who  seek  to  further  the  inteiests 
of  the  high  schools.  One  group  wishes  to  keep  the  schools 
purely  “  cultural,”  the  other  desires  to  introduce  into  every 
high  school  a  certain  amount  of  vocational  training.  The 
second  group  maintains  that  its  plan  is  the  only  way  to  save 
the  high  schools  from  falling  into  a  subordinate  position  to  a 
set  of °  new  schools  that  will  be  definitively  vocational.  It 
would  appear  that  this  issue  is  now  to  be  sharply  put  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  that  came 
into  operation  on  January  1.  Under  this  law  a  State  can 
get  a  grant  from  the  federal  funds  of  dollar  for  dollar  on  the 
amount  the  State  contributes  towards  the  maintenance  of 
vocational  schools.  A  feature  of  the  law  that  will  commend 
itself  to  us  is  that  the  funds  thus  obtained  must  be  spent 
directly  on  salaries,  and  in  no  case  can  more  than  half  of  the 
salary  be  paid  out  of  these  funds.  What  is  troubling  thought¬ 
ful  schoolmen  is  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  new  grant  tend¬ 
ing  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  dual  system  of  schools, 
and  that  the  result  may  be  a  cleavage  such  as  is  found  in 
Germany  between  schools  for  the  classes  and  others  for  the 
masses. 

It  appears  that  Illinois,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  German 
plan,  deliberately  refused  to  set  up  such  a  dual  system, 
while  we  are  told  that  Wisconsin  has  deliberately  adopted 
what  Illinois  rejected.  To  avoid  this  undemocratic  system 
the  various  States  appear  to  be  arranging  that  the  new  law 
shall  be  administered  by  Boards  that  act  in  full  co-operation 
with  the  existing  educational  committees.  But  the  press 
seems  to  be  a  little  anxious  lest  divided  authority  may  creep 
in  unawares  in  some  of  the  States.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  American  tendency  towards  centralization  is  leading 
the  citizens  to  see  more  clearly  than  they  did  before  the  dangers 
of  which  we  on  this  side  are  particularly  well  aware.  Bach 
of  us  sees  more  clearly  the  dangers  of  our  own  system  and  the 
advantages  of  our  neighbours’.  The  Americans  will  do  well 
to  keep  an  eye  on  our  efforts  to  keep  the  Board  of  Education 
within  its  proper  sphere. 

All  that  is  known  in  England  about  the  Gary  System  has 
been  in  its  favour.  So  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  read  that  its 
adoption  in  New  York  City  has  led  to  trouble.  It  is  true  that 
we  knew  that  the  teachers  in  America  were  somewhat  in 
doubt  about  Mr.  Wirt’s  plans  because  they  suspected  that  the 
popularity  of  the  system  with  the  authorities  arose  from  the 
expectation  that  it  would  prove  a  cheaper  scheme.  When 
convinced  that  their  professional  economic  interests  were  not 
in  danger,  the  teachers  were  prepared  to  give  the  system  a  fair 
trial. 

It  was  the  politicians  who  raised  objections.  The  Tammany 
people  who  naturally  have  no  concern  with  anything  so  un- 
fiuancial  as  education  found  in  the  proposed  introduction  of 
the  Gary  system  an  instrument  as  good  as  another  to  fight 
their  opponents  with.  The  children  themselves  were  called 
out  in  the  political  quarrel,  and  we  had  the  humiliating  sight 
of  the  children  of  the  Bronx  district  out  on  strike  and  copiously 
photographed  in  the  interests  of  the  newspapers.  It  is  well 
that  we  on  this  side  should  keep  our  minds  quite  clear  on  the 
point  that  what  happened  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  new  system.  English  teachers  will  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  its  development.  It  may  have 
au  important  effect  in  modifying  the  course  of  educational 
legislation  in  this  country,  working  more,  however,  from  the 
local  centres  than  from  Whitehall. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


LATIN. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis :  Pro  Lege  Manilia  sive  de  Imperio  Cn. 
Pompei  Oratio.  Edited  by  John  B.  King.  (2s.  6d.  Claren¬ 
don  Press.) 

A  scholarly  edition  with  the  text  of  Prof.  A.  C.  Clark  and  notes 
and  introduction  taken  from  the  editor’s  larger  work.  A  vocabu¬ 
lary,  compiled  by  C.  E.  Freeman,  has  been  added. 

Continuous  Latin  Prose.  With  Syntax.  By  H.  J.  Dakers. 

(5s.  6d.  Bivingtons.) 

The  book  is  intended  to  provide  an  easy  transition  from  elemen¬ 
tary  exercises  to  continuous  prose.  The  introductory  hints  occupy 
150  pages;  and  then  come  about  170  pieces  of  continuous  prose, 
the  earlier  pieces  being  very  simple.  There  is  also  a  vocabulary. 

FBENCH. 

Cceurs  Russes.  Par  le  Yicomte  E.-M.  de  Vogue. 

Edited  by  Eugene  Pellissier.  (2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

A  new  volume  of  Macmillan’s  Advanced  French  Series,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Otto  Siepmann  and  Eugene  Pellissier. 
At  the  present  moment  a  description  of  Bussian  life  by  a  French 
writer  will  be  read  with  interest.  This  volume  is  the  first  that 
has  brought  De  Vogue  into  the  classroom.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  appendixes  this  edition  has  Questionnaires  and  Sujets  de 
Redaction. 

“  Oxford  French  Series.” — (1)  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  By  Scribe 
and  Legouve.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Ely  Hamilton.  (2)  Le  Marquis  de  Villemer.  By 
Georges  Sand.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Charles  E.  Young.  (Each  3s.  net.  Milford.) 

Two  volumes  by  American  scholars.  The  type  is  exceptionally 
good  and  the  introduction  and  notes  are  kept  well  within  reason¬ 
able  limits.  Each  volume  has  a  portrait. 

Le  Petit  Chose:  Histoire  d'un  Enfant.  Par  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Abridged  and  edited,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary, 
by  Victor  E.  Francis.  (2s.  Ginn.) 

The  biographical  notice  is  written  in  French,  as  are  the  exer¬ 
cises,  with  the  exception  of  English  passages  for  translation;  but 
English  is  used  in  the  notes  and  English  equivalents  are  given  in 
the  vocabulary.  The  volume  is  therefore  a  compromise.  There 
are  several  illustrations. 

Cours  de  Frangais  pour  les  Etudes  Scientifiques. 

Par  A.  G.  Haltenhoff  et  C.  Bouly.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Hachette.) 

The  idea  of  the  book  is  good ;  it  provides  copious  graduated 
passages  on  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany, 
geology,  agriculture,  physiology,  psychology,  and  political 
economy.  There  are  about  350  quarto  pages  off  reading  matter, 
together  with  grammar  rules  and  examination  questions. 

Language  Student’s  Manual.  By  William  B.  Patterson. 

(2s.  net.  Kegan  Paul.) 

A  book  that  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  grown-up  learner 
or  teacher  of  languages.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  concerned 
with  general  suggestions,  the  second  with  the  sounds,  treated 
scientifically,  peculiar  to  seventeen  modern  languages. 

GEBMAN. 

The  War  and  the  Study  of  German.  By  Gilbert  Waterhouse, 
(fid.  Dublin  :  Hodges.) 

A  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Waterhouse  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  the  early  summer  of  this  year;  it  contains  a  carefully 
reasoned  argument  to  show  why  the  study  of  German  should  not 
be  neglected.  “  We  study  German,”  says  the  lecturer,  “  in  order 
to  extract  from  the  language,  the  literature,  the  people,  and  the 
country  the  maximum  of  benefit — moral,  intellectual,  and  material 
— to  ourselves.” 

Merkbuch  of  Everyday  German  Words  and  Phrases. 

By  Basil  Beadman.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Blackie.) 

A  notebook  for  learners  of  German,  carried  out  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Aide-Memoire  issued  a  year  ago  for  French  pupils. 
There  are  lists  of  nouns  classified  under  headings,  followed  by 
phrases  and  some  German  verse  for  learning  by  heart.  A  number 
of  blank  pages  enables  the  student  to  make  such  additions  as  he 
deems  helpful. 

BUSSIAN. 

Bondar’s  Simplified  Russian  Method:  Conversational  and  Com¬ 
mercial  (Second  Edition).  Compiled  by  D.  Bondar.  (5s.  net. 
Effingham  Wilson.) 

The  second  edition  has  been  largely  rewritten.  Questions  for 
conversational  practice  have  been  added  and  anecdotes  have  been 
inserted  into  the  lessons.  The  book  is  complete  and  gives  all  the 
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guidance  that  an  absolute  beginner  needs  in  the  early  chapters, 
continuing  to  advanced  work  in  reading  and  writing. 

A  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  G.  Underwood 
and  Nevill  Eorbes.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

For  some  pupils  the  Plain  Texts  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
proved  insufficient.  Here,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  texts  edited 
with  the  usual  helps  that  beginners  need — an  introduction  of 
twenty  pages,  forty  pages  of  notes,  and  a  Bussian-English 
vocabulary. 

Russian  Lyrics.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  J.  D. 

Duff.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  editor  has  chosen  twenty-five  short  poems,  chiefly  from 
Pushkin,  Koltsov,  Alexei  Tolstoi,  and  Lermontov.  The  vocabulary 
gives  all  the  words  in  the  text  and  the  notes  explain  everything 
that  is  likely  to  puzzle  the  beginner. 

Russian  Poets  and  Poems :  “  Classics  ”  and  “  Moderns.”  With  an 
Introduction  on  Russian  Versification.  By  Mme  N.  Jarintzov. 
With  a  Preface  by  Jane  Harrison.  Vol.  I  :  “  Classics.” 
(10s.  6d.  net.  Oxford  :  Blackwell.) 

This  is  a  book  for  the  English  reader  who  wishes  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  Russia.  The  poems  are  translated,  and  a 
biographical  and  critical  introduction  to  each  writer  whose  poems 
are  quoted  gives  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
origin  of  the  poem.  There  are  portraits. 

“  Oxford  Russian  Plain  Texts.” — The  Queen  of  Spades.  By 
Pushkin.  (Is.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Another  of  these  useful  books.  Sixty-four  pages  of  good  type, 
With  no  word%of  English  anywhere  to  distract  the  reader  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  story. 

SPANISH. 

An  Intermediate  Spanish  Reader.  By  E.  S.  Harrison. 

(3s.  Ginn.) 

As  the  title  implies,  this  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
already  some  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  early  pieces  are 
quite  short  and  easy.  By  gradual  transition  the  reader  is  taken 
on  to  considerable  extracts  of  ordinary  difficulty.  There  are  notes, 
vocabulary,  questions,  and  exercises. 

ENGLISH. 

A  Selection  from  the  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Translated  from  the  Greek  and  annotated  by 
J.  G.  Jennings.  (2s.  Blackie.) 

Mr.  Jennings  has  selected  that  part  of  the  Meditations  which 
sets  forth  in  the  strongest  light  the  social  side  of  the  Stoic  philo¬ 
sophy.  There  are  numerous  foot-notes,  chiefly  cross-references; 
the  reader  is  not  troubled  with  lengthy  philosophical  discussions. 
An  interesting  introduction  enables  the  student  to  understand  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Meditations  were  written.  The  pur¬ 
port  of  the  issue  at  the  present  time  is  stated  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  introduction  :  11  The  social  side  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
seems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  modern  age,  when 
humanitarian  feeling  is  so  widely  spread  and  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  side  by  side  with  an  individualism  that  is  frequently  mis¬ 
guided.  And  more  especially  does  this  social  faith  seem  necessary 
as  we  approach  the  new  age  by  which  men  expect  the  present 
world-conflict  to  be  succeeded.” 

(1)  Scott’s  “Talisman” :  (2)  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe.”  Dramatized 

for  School  Use.  By  Maud  I.  Findlay.  (4d.  each.  Milford.) 

Teachers  of  history  and  also  of  English  will  welcome  these  little 
books-,  each  running  to  about  thirty  pages.  The  language  of  the 
author  has  been  retained  so  far  as  possible. 

Books  for  the  Bairns. — Shakespeare :  His  Life  Story  Simply  Told. 
By  John  Booth.  Fully  and  specially  illustrated.  (2d.  net. 
Stead.) 

A  useful  little  book,  where  all  that  is  known  of  Shakespeare’s 
life  is  told  without  undue  embroidery.  The  illustrations  help  the 
reader  to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  theatre  at  .the  time. 
English  Extracts  and  Exercises :  For  comparative  study  and  train¬ 
ing  in  composition.  By  F.  H.  Pritchard.  (2s.  net.  Harrap.) 

Mr.  Pritchard  has  produced  a  book  that  should  prove  a  real  help 
to  the  serious  study  of  the  English  language.  The  passages  are 
well  chosen ;  they  have  an  interest  and  a  literary  value.  The 
exercises  are  varied  and  should  prove  stimulating.  The  work  is 
ada-pted  for  lower  and  middle  forms  in  secondary  schools  and  for 
upper  classes  in  primary  schools. 

Intermediate  Textbook  of  English  Literature  (Part  I).  By  A.  J. 
Wyatt  and  W.  H.  Low.  Revised  and  partly  rewritten  by 
G!  M.  Drennan.  Third  Edition.  Part  I,  4s.  Clive.) 

A  scholarly  and  complete  study  of  English  literature  up  to  1660. 
Index,  chronological  table,  and  table  of  contents  enable  the  student 
to  find  his  way  readily.  Over  four  hundred  pages. 


PREMIERE  ANNEE  DE  FRANCAiS. 

Pbemiebe  Pabtie  (Phonetic  Edition).  Third 
Edition,  Revised,  and  with  the  liaison  of  words 
indicated.  Transcribed  by  Prof.  D.  L.  Savoby, 
M.A.  Illustrated.  With  Teachers’  Lesson  Notes 
(gratis)  by  L.  von  Glehn.  Price  lOd. 

SOIREES  CHEZ  LES  PASCAL 

By  F.  B.  Kibkman,  B.A.  A  First  Reading  Book. 
Evenings  with  the  Fairies.  Five  Coloured  Plates. 
Second  Edition,  completely  Revised.  Price  lOd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  SONG  BOOK. 

By  R.  B.  Mobgan,  B.Litt.  Thirty-seven  Songs, 
of  which  ten  are  in  Phonetic  Script.  Airs  and 
Tonic  Sol-fa.  Second  Edition.  Price  8d. 

COLOURED  WALL  PICTURES 

to  accompany  La  Premiere  Annee  de  Frangais. 
No.  1. — La  Famille  Pascal  a  Table.  No.  2. — La 
Porte  Saint-Martin  a  Paris ;  a  Street  Scene. 
Both  drawn  from  French  Models  and  Photo¬ 
graphs.  Measurements  :  45  by  35  in.  Prices  : 
on  linen,  with  rollers,  varnished,  7s.  6d.  net 
each ;  on  linen,  unvarnished,  5s.  net  each ; 
unmounted,  3s.  net  each.  Write  for  post  card 
(reproductions  in  colour  facsimile). 

All  Lesson  Notes  for  Teachers  separate  and  gratis. 

A  complete  list  of  texts,  with  recommended  courses, 
zuill  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Ltd., 

4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S 

FIRST  (REFORM) 
FRENCH  COURSE 

Edited  by 

F.  B.  KIRKMAN,  B.A.  Oxon. 

A  New  Book  for  Beginners  in  French. 

PETIT  COURS  PREPARATOIRE. 

By  L.  H.  Althaus,  Organizing  Mistress  in 
Modern  Languages  to  the  West  Riding  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  A  two- term  course  in  phonetic 
transcript  leading  up  to  the  Premiere  Annee. 
May  be  used  independently.  Containing  Frontis¬ 
piece  in  colours,  several  black-and-white  illustra¬ 
tions  and  line  drawings  in  the  text.  Price  Is.  8d. 

Chief  features -  (1)  Systematic  and  thorough  training  in 
the  production  of  Trench  sounds  ;  (2)  Vocabulary  built  up  on 
the  sounds  as  taught ;  (3)  Intonation  Exercises ;  (4)  All  the 
lessons  have  been  practically  tested  in  various  classrooms 
during  the  last  four  to  five  years ;  (51  LESSON  NOTES 
{supplied  gratis)  provide  all  the  information  necessary  for  the 
teacher ;  (6)  If  followed  by  the  Phonetic  Edition  of  PrehiAbe 
AnnPe  (1  ere  Partie),  a  full  year’s  course  in  phonetic  transcript 
is  secured. 

La  Premiere  Annee,  with  Coloured  Plates. 

LA  PREMIERE  ANNEE  DE  FRANCAIS 

By  F.  B.  Kibkman,  B.A.  A  day  passed  by  an 
English  Boy  in  Paris.  Sixty-three  illustrations, 
of  which  four  are  in  colour.  Ninth  Edition. 
Price  3s. 

New  Teatures: — (1)  Pour  Coloured  Plates— (i)  Un  Cocher 
Parisien,  (ii)  Le  Charmeur  d’Oiseaux,  (iii)  Les  Champs  Elys6es, 
(iv)  La  Seine;  (2)  A  prefatory  note  containing  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  way  of  using  the  book  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 
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HISTORY. 

The  Teaching  of  History.  By  Charles  H.  Jarvis. 

(4s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Dr.  Jarvis,  with  many  years’  experience  as  a  teacher,  has  come 
across  many  difficulties  propounded  by  intending  teachers  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  “Leeds  Training  College.  Many  teachers  without  any 
definite  training  as  historians  are  required  to  teach  history  as  part 
of  their  work.  They  ask  :  “  Why  should  we  teach  history?  What 
parts  shall  we  select?  What  books  should  we  consult?  What 
illustrations  can  we  use?”  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  answer 
these  and  other  problems  that  perplex  the  student  who  proposes 
to  become  a  teacher. 

Citizenship.  An  Introductory  Handbook.  By  M.  Cecile  Matlie- 
son.  (Is.  9d.  net.  Student  Christian  Movement.) 

Miss  Matheson  has  had  a  wide  experience  of  social  work,  and 
was  for  some  years  Warden  of  the  Birmingham  Women’s  Settle¬ 
ment.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  study  of 
civics  and  to  help  those  who  desire  to  face  their  responsibilities 
primarily  as  disciples  of  Jesus  to  find  connecting  links  between  the 
dry  world  of  fact  and  religious  ideal. 

Margaret  of  Scotland  and  the  Dauphin  Louis.  An  Historical 
Study,  based  mainly  on  original  documents  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  By  Louis  A.  Barbe.  (6s.  net. 
Blackie.) 

This  is  a  monograph  designed  to  elucidate  a  chapter  of  history 
that  has  been  previously  neglected  by  historians.  The  protracted 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  loveless  union  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  relations  that  existed  between  Scotland  and  France 
at  the  beginning  of  t-he  fifteenth  century. 

“  Cambridge  Travel  Books.” — The  Discovery  of  America,  1492- 
1584.  Edited  by  Philip  F.  Alexander.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

This  is  a  further  volume  of  the  series  designed  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  geographical  discovery  by  means  of  accounts  written 
either  by  the  discoverer  himself  or  by  an  eye-witness  who  accom¬ 
panied  him.  The  voyages  selected  in  this  volume  are  the  first, 
second,  and  third  voyages  of  Columbus,  Gilbert’s  voyage,  and 
Amadas  and  Barlow’s  voyage.  There  are  sixteen  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations  reproduced  from  material  of  the  time. 

GEOGEAI'HY. 

“  Cambridge  County  Geographies.” — Bedfordshire.  By  C.  Gore 
Chambers.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  general  editor  of  this  series  was  fortunate  in  finding  the 
late  Mr.  Gore  Chambers  to  write  the  story  of  Bedfordshire.  Mr. 
Chambers  died  before  the  proofs  were  corrected  and  the  later 
part  of  the  task  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Morris.  The 
book  is  full  of  interest  to  the  dwellers  in  the  county  who  want 
to  understand  the  physical  formation  of  the  area,  the  industries, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  architecture. 

“Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books.”- — Key  to  V: 
Asia  and  Australasia.  With  questions  by  B.  C.  Wallis. 
(2s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

Another  volume  in  this  useful  series.  The  work  is  based  upon 
npp-reading.  On  the  page  opposite  each  map  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  are  given.  The  present  volume  is  designed  to  help  busy 
teachers  who  are  not  geographical  experts  and  to  suggest  the 
lines  that  should  be  taken  in  the  teaching. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  First  Course  in  Higher  Algebra.  By  Helen  A.  Merrill  and 
Clara  E.  Smith.  (6s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  students  in  American  colleges.  The 
authors  feel  that  higher  algebra  must  employ  advanced  methods 
and  that  the  method  that  chiefly  marks  advanced  work  in 
analysis  is  that  of  limits.  The  work  is  accordingly  based  almost 
entirely  upon  limits,  the  proofs  being  made  as  rigorous  as  seems 
advisable  for  immature  students. 

Harrap's  Introductory  Algebra.  By  William  Farquharson. 

(Is.  6d.  net.  Harrap.) 

The  early  exercises  are  designed  to  show  the  pupils,  by  means 
of  questions,  the  use  and  meaning  of  algebraic  symbols.  This 
Socratic  method  is  maintained.  The  examples  are  well  devised. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  Arithmetic.  A  Book  for  Class  Teachers. 

By  Jeannie  B.  Thomson.  (4s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

Most  teachers  in  primary  schools  are  called  upon  to  teach  arith¬ 
metic,  and  many  are  rather  afraid  of  the  subject  or  bored  by  it. 
If  such  teachers  will  read  Miss  Thomson’s  book  they  will  come 
to  their  work  with  fresh  vigour  and  new  ideas  as  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  making  the  children  like  it. 

Commercial  Calculations.  By  R.  S.  Osborne. 

(4s.  6d.  net.  Effingham  Wilson.) 

This  book  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  young  men  or  young 


women  whose  work  involves  numerical  calculations.  Anyone 
who  has  worked  intelligently  through  this  volume  will  have 
acquired  accuracy,  sound  methods,  and  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  deal  with  the  more  complicated  sorts  of  calcula¬ 
tions  that  are  necessary  in  commercial  offices. 

SCIENCE. 

Science  and  the  Nation.  Essays  by  Cambridge.  Graduates.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Lord  Moulton.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Seward. 
(5s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  editor  feels  that,  while  there  is  a  general  belief  that  tech¬ 
nical  education  stands  for  prosperity,  there  is  an  equally  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  pure  science  is  merely  an  academic^  subject. 
Accordingly,  he  collects  a  number  of  essays,  each  written  by  an 
acknowledged  master  of  Iris  subject,  to  show  the  achievements  of 
pure  science  in  reference  to  the  developments  of  industries. 

Experimental  Building  Science.  Yol.  I.  By  J.  Leask  Manson. 
(6s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Written  for  advanced  students  in  the  building  departments  of 
technical  schools. 

Elementary  Science  for  Engineering  Apprentices. 

By  W.  McBretney.  (Is.  Longmans.) 

Covers  the  usual  science  syllabus  in  the  second  year's  course  of 
an  engineering  technical  institute. 

A  Short  System  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  For  Students  of  In¬ 
organic  Chemistry.  By  R.  M.  Caven.  (2s.  Blackie.) 

An  abridgment  of  the  author’s  “  Systematic  Qualitative 
Analysis,”  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  become  a  man  of 
science  as  well  as  an  analyst.  , 

The  Tutorial  Chemistry.  Part  II  :  Metals  and  Physical 
Chemistry.  By  G.  H.  Bailey.  Edited  by  William  Briggs, 
Third  edition.  (4s.  6d.  Clive.) 

The  whole  text  of  this  widely  used  book  has  been  revised  and 
the  section  on  physical  chemistry  has  been  largely  rewritten  by 
H.  W.  Bausor. 

Electrical  Laboratory  Course.  For  Junior  Students.  By  Magnus 
Maclean.  (2s.  net.  Blackie.) 

A  collection  of  sixty-three  experiments  for  the  use  of  students 
attending  the  electrical  department  of  a  technical  institute. 

A  Classbook  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  J.  B.  Cohen. 

(4s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  volume  deals  with  the  newer  principles  of  chemical 
analysis  as  applied  to  materials  necessary  to  modern  civilization. 
It  is  written  especially  for  first-year  medical  students  in 
Universities. 

Name  This  Flower.  By  Gaston  Bonnier.  (6s.  net.  Dent.) 
The  sub-title  indicates  clearly  the  scope  of  the  book.  It  runs  : 
“  A  simple  way  of  finding  out  the  names  of  common  plants  with¬ 
out  any  previous  knowledge  of  botany ;  with  372  coloured  draw¬ 
ings  representing  plants  to  a  uniform  scale  of  one-third  of  their 
natural  size,  and  2,797  other  figures.”  It  is  a  distinct  advantage 
that  the  figures  should  all  be  drawn  to  one  scale.  The  “  Simple 
Way  ”  is  fully  explained,  and  then  follow  the  plates,  figures,  and 
index. 

Housecraft  Science.  By  E.  D.  Griffiths.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Methuen.) 

Deals  with  the  physics  of  home  life  :  measuring,  weighing, 
lubricating  machinery,  lighting,  fusing,  and  similar  matters  that 
are  capable  of  being  established  upon  an  experimental  basis. 

HANDCRAFT. 

Manual  Training :  Play  Problems.  Constructive  Work  for  Boys 
and  Girls  based  on  the  Play  Interest.  By  William  S. 
Marten.  With  Working  Drawings  and  Illustrations. 
(5s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

The  “  play  interest  ”  means,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  children 
should  give  to  organized  occupations  in  school  the  same  concen¬ 
tration  and  singleness  of  purpose  that  they  devote  to  their  games. 
This  book  comes  from  America,  where  constructive  work  within 
the  school  time-table  has  made  greater  progress  than  with  us. 
The  illustrations  and  diagrams  are  excellent.  Any  boy  getting 
hold  of  the  book  would  at  once  want  to  begin  to  make  one  of 
the  models  described. 

The  Complete  Woodworker .  With  about  900  Diagrams  and 
Working  Drawings  and  nearly  100  Photographs.  (6s.  net. 
Cassell.) 

This  is  a  complete  manual  for  the  worker  in  wood,  explaining 
fully  the  use  of  all  tools  and  all  the  processes  of  working  in  wood, 
including  aeroplane  construction.  It  is  produced  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  general  editor  of  Cassell’s  Handcraft  Library,  Mr. 
Bernard  E.  Jones;  but,  as  the  volume  is  the  work  of  many 
writers,  no  single  name  can  be  placed  on  the  title-page. 
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GARDENING. 

Food  Gardening.  For  Beginners  and  Experts.  By  H.  Valentine 
Davis.  (6d.  net.  Bell.) 

A  practical  handbook,  written  by  a  scientific  gardener,  for  all 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  increase  the  supply  of  vegetables. 

Jottings  of  a  Gentleman  Gardener.  By  E.  T.  Ellis. 

(3s.  6d.  Reeve.) 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  fully  explains  its  scope.  It  is  :  “A 
practical  guide  to  flower  gardening  for  amateur  gardeners,  to  which 
are  added  some  suggestions  on  growing  food  plants  during  the 
War.”  The  flower  garden  is  treated  in  all  its  aspects  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  gardener,  who  has  himself  carried  out  the  suggestions 
that  are  made  in  the  book. 

STORY  BOOKS. 

The  Bipswayd  Ring.  A  Public  School  Story.  By  Richard  Bird. 
Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Milford.) 

A  good  school  story  for  boys  of  about  twrelve  years  of  age. 
The  main  theme  is  the  organization  of  the  day  boys  into  a 
“  House  ”  with  a  corporate  spirit  similar  to  that  of  the  boarders’ 
houses.  There  is  plenty  of  incident  and  a  lost  ring  maintains  a 
mystery  until  the  last  page. 

At  All  Risks.  A  Boy’s  Adventure  in  the  Great  War.  By  John 

Finbarr,  Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  (3s.  6d.  net. 

Milford.) 

An  English  boy,  under  military  age,  finds  himself  with  his 
friend,  a  French  boy  a  year  or  so  younger,  in  a  chateau  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  when  enthusiasm  and  the  hope  of  glory  were  at 
their  height.  The  story  is  well  written  and  can  be  safely  recom¬ 
mended  for  boys  of  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

With  Haig  on  the  Somme.  A  Story  of  the  Great  War.  By 

Herbert  Strang.  Illustrated  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  (3s.  6d. 
net.  Milford.) 

Mr.  Strang  writes  in  a  convincing  manner  that  brings  home  the 
actual  conditions  of  warfare  at  the  front  and  makes  the  reader 
feel  that  he  is  listening  to  a  first-hand  account  of  the  fighting. 
No  modern  author  is  more  successful  than  Mr.  Strang  in  captur¬ 
ing  and  holding  the  interest  of  the  British  boy. 

With  Haig  on  the  Somme.  By  D.  H.  Parry.  Four  colour  plates 
by  Archibald  Webb.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Cassell.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  title  given  above  should  be  chosen 
by  more  than  one  writer.  Mr.  Parry  produces  a  very  realistic 
story  which  cannot  but  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  front.  A  skilled  German  spy  plays  a  prominent 
part. 

Munition  Mary.  By  Brenda  Girvin.  Illustrated  by  Gertrude 
Demain  Hammond.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Milford.) 

This  is  a  really  good  story  that  will  thrill  older  girls.  The 
head  of  a  large  firm  of  munition  makers  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  female  labour.  He  decides  to  open  a  shop  for 
fifty  women  workers  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  country  the 
impossibility  of  such  employment.  Needless  to  say,  the  women 
win. 

The  Romance  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Abridged  from  Malory’s  “  Morte  d’Arthur.”  By 
Alfred  W.  Pollard.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
(10s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

The  story  of  King  Arthur  never  fails  to  appeal  to  the  chivalry 
of  the  young  reader  or  listener.  This  edition  is  well  produced 
in  large  readable  type.  The  delightful  pictures  in  subdued 
colouring  add  a  charm  to  the  volume. 

Next-door  Neighbours.  By  M.  Horace  Smith. 
Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock.  i(ls.  3d.  net.  Milford.) 

The  children  in  this  book  are  very  real.  In  the  one  house  they 
are  “good,”  in  the  other  house  they  are  “naughty.”  The  con¬ 
trast  and  the  way  they  react  upon  one  another  make  a  very 
-good  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  young  people. 

Herbert  Strang's  Annual.  (5s.  net.  Milford.) 

There  are  stories  of  the  great  war,  stories  of  old-time  fight¬ 
ing,  stories  of  school  life,  and  articles  on  railways  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Altogether  an  attractive  collection  of  readable  matter 
by  several  well-known  writers  for  boys,  illustrated  by  many 
coloured  plates  and  a  large  number  of  other  pictures. 

Mrs.  Strang's  Annual  for  Children.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Milford.) 

The  embossed  colour  boards  in  which  this  book  is  bound  are 
alone  suflicient  to  make  it  attractive  to  young  people.  Added  to 
this  there  is  a  great  variety  of  pictures,  some  in  colour,  and  a 
number  of  stories  and  verses  written  for  the  little  ones  and 
printed  in  large  type  that  makes  reading  easy. 


Ver  Beck's  Bears  in  Mother  Gooseland.  The  new  Lines  by 
Hanna  Rion,  the  old  Lines  by  Mother  Goose  herself.  (5s. 
net.  Milford.) 

The  good  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  the  production  of  this 
book  does  full  justice  to  the  funny  pictures  that  should  delight 
the  little  ones.  Old  nursery  rhymes,  or  parodies  of  them,  are 
here  illustrated. 

The  Chunkies  at  the  Seaside.  Drawn  by  Chloe  Preston. 

Told  by  JVfey  Byron.  (4s.  net.  Milford.) 

This  is  a  funny  story  of  the  visit  of  the  Chunkies  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  printed  in  very  large  type  for  tiny  readers  and  illustrated 
with  many  laughable  pictures,  some  in  colour. 

The  Tiny  Folk's  Annual.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Strang. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Milford.) 

A  charming  book  for  the  nursery.  The  illustrations  are  very 
gracefully  and  delightfully  coloured.  There  are  numerous  stories 
for  young  readers.  The  paper  is  good  and  will  bear  much  hand¬ 
ling,  a  useful  quality  in  the  nursery. 

Mrs.  Strang's  Christmas  Book  for  Children. 

(Is.  6d.  net.  Milford.) 

Readable  stories  in  prose  and  verse,  with  many  quaint  pictures. 

Mrs.  Strang's  Annual  for  Baby.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Milford.) 

A  picture-book  on  very  stout,  almost  unbendable  paper,  with 
letterpress  in  type  so  large  that  the  tiniest  learner  may  not 
shrink  from  it. 

The  Peek-a-Boo  Farmers.  Told  by  May  Byron. 

Illustrated  by  Chloe  Preston.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Milford.) 

The  Peek-a-Boos  are  already  favourites  in  the  nursery,  and  a 
further  volume  of  their  adventures  will  be  welcome.  The  pic¬ 
tures  will  cause  great  amusement. 

Tommy  Smith  at  the  Zoo.  By  Edmund  Selous. 

With  eight  illustrations.  (Is.  9d.  net.  Methuen.) 

Tommy  Smith  goes  to  see  the  animals  in  Regent’s  Park  and 
talks  freely  to  them  all.  They  evince  no  disinclination  to  con¬ 
verse,  and  tell  him  many  interesting  things  about  themselves. 
The  style  is  simple  and  will  maintain  the  interest  of  the  small 
reader. 

CALENDARS. 

Pitman's  Yearbook  and  Diary  for  1918.  Is.  net. 

The  actual  diary  pages,  though  sufficiently  spaced,  form  but 
a  small  part  of  this  useful  volume.  A  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  young  clerks, 
and  indeed  to  all  men  of  business  and  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects. 

Patou's  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors  (Twentieth  Annual  Edition). 

(2s.  net.  Paton.) 

This  valuable  publication  is,  of  course,  primarily  for  the  use 
of  parents  or  guardians  who  are  looking  out  for  a  school  for 
young  people;  but  it  is  not  without  interest  to  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses.  The  expert  studies  the  volume  to  see  how  far 
his  or  her  school  is  in  line  with  other  schools.  The  present  edition 
is  kept  up  to  date  and  shows  the  increased  fees  that  many 
schools,  quite  reasonably,  have  charged  since  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Many  familiar  schools  have  been  obliged  to  seek  safer 
quarters  inland.  Cross  references  give  in  each  case  the  new 
address. 

The  Student’s  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 
Cambridge  (Sixteenth  Edition).  (6s.  net.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.) 

Although  the  activity  of  the  University  has  greatly  lessened 
during  the  war,  this  necessary  publication  maintains  its  fullness 
of  detailed  information  that  students  find  it  so  necessary  to  have. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

Ludus  Literarius;  or,  The  Grammar  Schoole.  By  John  Brinsley. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Biographical  Notes,  by  E.  T. 
Campagnac.  Liverpool  University  Press,  10s.  6d.  net. 
Collected  Papers  on  Analytical  Psychology.  By  C.  G.  Jung. 
Authorized  translation  edited  by  Dr.  Constance  E.  Long. 
Second  edition.  Bailliere,  15s.  net. 

Education  :  Scientific  and  Humane.  A  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Council  for  Humanistic  Studies.  Edited  by  Frederic 
G.  Kenyon,  Chairman  of  Council.  Murray,  6d.  net. 

Sound  and ‘  Symbol  :  A  Scheme  of  Instruction,  introductory  to 
School  Courses  in  Modern  Languages  and  Shorthand.  By 
J.  J.  Findlay,  with  W.  H.  Bruford.  With  two  charts. 
Manchester  University  Press.  Is.  net. 
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How  to  Enlighten  Our  Children.  A  Book  for  Parents.  By  Mary 
Scharlieb,  M.D.  Williams  &  Norgate,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Cambridge  Essays  on  Education.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Benson.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Viscount  Bryce.  Cambridge  University  Piess, 

7s.  6d.  net.  .  , 

The  Advanced  Montessori  Method.  Scientific  Pedagogy  as  Applied 
to  the  Education  of  Children  from  Seven  to  Eleven  Years.  _  By 
Maria  Montessori.  I.  Spontaneous  Activity,  in  Education. 
Translated  by  Florence  Simmonds  and  Lily  Hutchinson. 
Heinemann,  8s.  6d.  net. 

LATIN. 

Ad  Limen.  Being  Beading  Lessons  and  Exercises  for  a  Second 
and  Third  Year  Course  in  Latin.  By  C.  Flamstead  Walters 
and  B.  S.  Conway.  Murray,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Selections  from  Ovid.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  C.  E.  Freeman.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  6d. 

Titi  Livi  Ab  Urbe  Condita  :  Liber  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  C.  E.  Freeman.  Clarendon  Press, 
•Is.  6d. 

Virgil  :  Aeneid  IV.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  C.  E.  Freeman.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  6d. 
Lingua  Latina  (Secundus  Annus).  By  C.  L.  Mainwaring  and 
W.  L.  Paine.  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d. 

Aeneas  at  the  Site  of  Borne.  Observations  on  the  Eighth  Book 
of  the  Aeneid.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Blackwell,  4s.  fid. 
net. 

FBENCH. 

En  Campagne,  1914-1915.  Impressions  d’un  Officier  de  Legere. 
Par  Marcel  Dupont.  Edited  by  G.-C.  Bosset.  Harrap, 
Is.  9d.  net. 

Colomba.  Par  Prosper  Mdrimde.  Adapted  and  edited  by  Otto 
Siepmann.  Macmillan,  3s.  Key  to  Appendixes,  2s.  fid.  net. 
Word  and  Phrasebook,  6d. 

A  Junior  French  Course  (First  Year).  By  E.  J.  A.  Groves. 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne  and  others.  Blackie,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Oxford  Plain  French  Texts.— (1)  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 
By  Eugene  Labiche.  Is.  net.  (2)  Gringoire.  By  Theodore 
de  Banville.  Clarendon  Press,  8d.  net. 

La  Fille  de  Cariles.  Par  Madame  J.  B.  Colomb.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  C.  B.  Ash.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  net. 

Flips  et  Compagnie.  Par  Marc  Ceppi.  Bell,  Is.  6d.  net. 

French  a  la  Franchise.  By  Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Charles  Trevelyan. 

Edward  Arnold,  Book  I,  lOd.  j  Books  II  and  III,  Is.  each. 
Hernani.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Odgers.  With 
Notes  and  Questionnaires.  Blackie,  lOd. 

Jean-Bobert-  Flambard,  Potache.  By  Mark  A.  Delany.  With  10 
illustrations.  Bell,  2s. 

GEBMAN. 

“  Oxford  German  Series  by  American  Scholars.” — Sappho. 
Trauerspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen  von  Franz  Grillparzer.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. ,  by  John  L.  Kind.  Milford, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

SPANISH. 

La  Vida  de  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  By  Manuel  Jose  Quintana. 

Edited  by  E.  Alec  Woolf.  Harrap,  Is.  3d.  net. 

11  Oxford  Spanish  Plain  Texts.” — (1)  Fdbulas  Literarias  de  Tomas  • 
de  Iriarte.  Edicion  Arreglada  por  Jaime  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
Oxford  University  Press,  Is.  net.  (2)  Fabulas  en  Verso  de 
Felix  Maria  Samaniego.  Edicion  Arreglada  por  Jaime  Fitz¬ 
maurice-Kelly.  Oxford  University  Press,  Is.  fid.  net. 

A  Skeleton  Spanish  Grammar.  By  E.  Allison  Peers.  Blackie, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

KUSSIAN. 

Bondar’s  Bussian  Beaders.  No.  5  :  The  Inspector-General.  By 
N.  V.  Gogol.  Edited  by  D.  Bondar.  Effingham  Wilson,  4s. 
net. 

A  Bussian  Vocabulary :  With  Pronunciation.  By  B.  T.  Cur  rail. 
Harrap,  Is.  net. 

Stories  and  Poems  from  Famous  Bussian  Authors.  Edited  by 
P.  M.  Smirnoff.  Blackie,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  Bussian  Plain  Texts. — (1)  An  Old-World  Country  House. 
By  Gogol.  (2)  A  Christmas  Tree  and  other  Stories.  By  Dos¬ 
toevski.  (3)  Pilgrims  and  Wayfarers.  By  Saltykov.  Clarendon 
Press,  Is.  each. 

ITALIAN. 

Selections  from  the  Italian  Poets.  With  critical  introductions  by 
Ernesto  Grillo.  Blackie,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Selections  from  the  Italian  Prose  Writers.  With  critical  intro¬ 
ductions  by  Ernesto  Grillo.  Blackie,  7s.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH. 

“  Holinshed’s  Chronicles.”- — Bichard  II  and  Henry  V.  Edited  by 

B.  S.  Wallace  and  Alma  Hansen.  Clarendon  Press. 
Longfellow  :  Selections.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Greening  Lamborn. 

Clarendon  Press,  Is.  net. 

A  Companion  to  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury.  By  David 
Somervell.  Grant  Bichards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

English  Composition.  By  Chester  Noyes  Greenough  and  Frank 
Wilson  Cheney  Hersey.  Macmillan,  7s.  net. 

Intermediate  Textbook  of  English  Literature  :  Part  II.  By  A.  J. 
Wyatt  and  W.  II.  Low.  Bevised  and  partly  rewritten  by 

C.  M.  Drennan.  Third  edition.  Clive,  4s. 

Manual  of  Good  English.  By  H.  N.  MacCracken  and  Helen  E. 

Sandison.  Macmillan,  4s.  fid.  net. 

Precis  Writing  for  Beginners.  By  Guy  N.  Pocock.  Blackie,  2s. 
The  Typical  Forms  of  English  Literature.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Historical  and  Critical  Study  of  English  Literature  for 
College  Classes.  By  Alfred  H.  Upliam.  Milford,  6s.  net. 
Hazlitt :  Selected  Essays.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  3s.  fid.  net. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  William  Wordsworth.  Edited  by 
A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.6d.net. 
An  English  Poet’s  Nature  Lore.  A  Study  in  Chaucer.  By  James 
Hayes.  Shandon  Printing  Works,  Cork,  Is.  3d. 

The  Granta  Shakespeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Edited  by 
J.  II.  Lobban.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  3d.  net. 
Poems  of  Keats. — Endymion  :  The  Volume  of  1820,  and  Other 
Poems.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Young.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
3s.  net. 

Oxford  Plain  Text  Shakespeare. — (1)  Borneo  and  Juliet.  (2)  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  (3)  The  Winter’s  Tale.  (4)  Othello.  (5)  Cym- 
beline.  Clarendon  Press,  8d.  net  each. 

Blackie’s  Smaller  English  Classics. — From  Lamb’s  Tales  from 
Shakespeare.  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  (2)  The 
Story  of  Bosalind  and  Orlando.  Blackie,  3d.  each. 

The  Army  Tutor’s  Precis  Book.  By  A.  Grant.  First  Series. 
Blackie,  3s.  6d.  net. 

HISTOBY. 

“Home  University  Library.” — Serbia.  By  L.  F.  W-aring. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  Is.  3d.  net;  in  leather  gilt,  2s.  fid.  net. 
Lessons  in  English  History.  By  H.  Wilfred  Carter.  Clarendon 
Press,  3s.  fid.  net. 

“Heroes  of  All  Times.” — (1)  The  Story  of  William  Caxton.  By 
Susan  Cunnington.  (2)  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  Bene  Francis. 
(3)  Charles  the  First.  By  A.  E.  McKilliam.  All  three  illus¬ 
trated.  Harrap,  2s.  fid.  net  each. 

Wall  Atlas  of  European  History. — Map  I  :  The  Formation  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  Map  II  :  The  Boman  Empire,  showing  the 
Barbarian  Inroads.  Map  III  :  The  Boman  Empire,  showing 
the  Teutonic  Settlements,  a.d.  476.  Map  IV  :  Europe  in  the 
Times  of  Charles  the  Great.  Map  V  :  Europe  in  the  Times 
of  Otto  the  Great.  Johnston,  5s.  each. 

( Continued  on  page  27). 


SCIENCE  MADE  EASY. 

CHEMISTRY 

FOR 

BEGINNERS  AND  SCHOOLBOYS. 

SECOND  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By  C.  T.  KINGZETT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Past  Vice-President,  Society  Public  Analysts,  &c. 

No  better  book  than  this  could  be  used  in  primary  and 
public  schools  and  by  beginners  generally  for  acquirii  g  a 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

It  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  style,  and 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  practical  applications  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

A  novel  feature  of  tt.is  unique  primer  is  the  excellent 
glossary  which  forms  part  of  it. 

“  An  excellent  little  work.” — Truth. 

Price  2s  6d.  net. 

BAH.LIERE,  TINDALL,  &  COX, 


8  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  Lt  .fficn. 
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DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


DURING  EACH  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 


(Regd.) 
(BRITISH  MADE.) 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  "Florigene”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  MONTHS, 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods — 
which  is  of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “Florigene”  is  also  easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  saves  time  and  labour. 


These  sanitary,  labour-saving-,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping-powders  or  any 
KirUf  A  n  IlDrCC  *  mechanical  or  other  method. 

TOLW  flUUlituO  ■  Send  for  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers : 

The  “DUST- ALLA YER”  Co.,  4  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Colonial  Gouts.,  L.C.C.,  &c. 


Illustrations  of  Chaucer’s  England.  Edited  by  Dorothy  Hughes. 
Preface  by  A.  F.  Pollard.  (University  of  London  Intermediate 
Source-Books  of  History.  No.  1.)  Longmans,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Everyman’s  Library. — Duruy’s  History  of  Prance.  Two  volumes. 
Introduction  by  Richard  Wilson.  Dent,  Is.  6d.  each  volume. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

“  The  Oxford  Geographies.” — Yol.  II  :  The  Junior  Geography. 
By  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  R.  L.  Thompson.  Seventh  edition. 
Revised  by  0.  J.  R.  Howarth.  Clarendon  Press,  2s. 

“  The  Oxford  Geographies.”- — The  Senior  Geography.  By  A.  J. 
Herbertsofi  and  F.  D.  Herbertson.  Fifth  edition.  Revised 
by  O.  J.  R.  Howarth.  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  Pupils’  Classbook  of  Geography.” — (1)  Scotland.  By 
Ed.  J.  S.  Lay.  7d.  (2)  Asia.  With  special  reference  to 
India.  By  Ed.  J.  S.  Lay.  8d.  Macmillan. 

Introductory  Geography.  By  H.  Clive  Barnard.  Black,  Is.  8d. 

RELIGION. 

“  Murby’s  Smaller  Scripture  Manuals  with  Text.” — St.  Matthew. 
With  Introduction,  Maps,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Charles  Knapp.  Murby. 

The  Virgin’s  Son.  By  Bertram  Pollock,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Murray,  2s.  6d. 

A  Celtic  Psalter.  Being  mainly  renderings  in  English  Verse 
from  Irish  and  Welsh  Poetry.  By  Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 
S.P.C.K.,  6s.  net. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Edited  by  A.  Nairne.  Introduction 
and  notes.  Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Report  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  during  a  Third  Year 
of  War.  From  the  Office,  32  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
Christ  and  the  Public  Schools.  By  Malcolm  Venables.  Blackwell, 
Is.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Course  of  Pure  Geometry  :  Containing  a  Complete  Geometrical 
Treatment  of  the  Properties  of  the  Conic  Sections.  By  E.  H. 
Askwith.  Cambridge  University  Press,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Amusements  in  Mathematics.  By  Henry  Ernest  DudeDey. 
Nelson,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Textbook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  A.  F.  Holleman. 
-Issued  in  English  in  co-operation  with  Hermon  Charles 
Cooper.  Fifth  English  edition,  completely  revised.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre.  Translated  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.  net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Locke’s  Theory  of  Knowledge  and  Its  Historical  Relations.  By 
James  Gibson.  Cambridge  University  Press,  10s.  6d.  net. 

ANCIENT  LAW. 

Everyman’s  Library. — Ancient  Law.  By  Sir  Henry  Maine.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Morgan.  Dent,  Is.  6d.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

Chemis'rv  for  Beginners  and  Schoolboys.  By  C.  T.  Kingzett. 

Second  Edition.  Bailliere,  2s.  6d  net. 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Ask-at-Home  Questions.  By  Marian  Elizabeth 
Bailev.  Harrap,  3s.  6d.  net. 


GARDENING. 

The  Vegetable  Garden.  By  E.  J.  S.  Lay.  Macmillan,  Is.  6d. 

HYGIENE. 

Straight  Talks. — (1)  What  Makes  a  Man.  For  Boys.  By  the  Rev. 
Spencer  H.  Elliott.  (2)  A  King’s  Daughter.  For  Girls.  By 
•  Sylvia  M.  Hill.  (3)  Friendship,  Love,  and  Courtship.  For 
Young  Men  and  Women.  By  the  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Elliott. 
(4)  Marriage  and  Motherhood.  For  Girls  about  to  Marry. 
By  Sylvia  M.  Hill.  (5)  A  Woman’s  Honour.  For  Men.  By 
the  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Elliott.  (6)  Our  Girls.  For  Mothers. 
By  Sylvia  M.  Hill.  (7)  Our  Lads.  For  Parents.  By  Sylvia  M. 
Hill.  (8)  Liberty  and  Popular  Amusement.  For  the  British 
Public.  By  the  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Elliott.  S.P.C.K.,  each  Id.  ; 
7s.  6d.  per  100. 

Adolescence.  By  Stephen  Paget.  Constable,  7d.  net. 

The  Venereal  Diseases  Problem.  For  Nurses  and  Midwives.  By 
J.  K.  Watson,  M.D.  Bailliere,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Incidence  of  Venereal  Diseases  and  its  relation  to  School  Life 
and  School  Teaching.  By  Sir  Thomas  Barlow.  The  National 
Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases,  2d. 

STORIES. 

The  Pearl.  By  G.  Winifred  Taylor.  Blackwell,  6s. 

The  Iconoclast.  By  Helen  Hamilton.  Daniel,  Is.  3d.  net. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

The  Western  Front  at  a  Glance.  A  large-scale  Atlas.  Philip, 
Is.  3d.  net. 

The  Character  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Ramsay  Muir.  Con¬ 
stable,  3d. 

‘‘National  Home-Reading  Union  Pamphlets.” — Ideals  of  Paint¬ 
ing.  By  J.  Stewart  Dick.  Is. 

Poets  of  the  Democracy.  By  G.  Currie  Martin.  With  portraits. 
Headley,  Is..  6d. 

An  Ethical  System  :  Based  on  the  Laws  of  Nature.  By  M.  Des- 
humbert.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Lionel  Giles.  Pre¬ 
face  by  C.  W.  Saleeby.  Open  Court,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Blessed  Birthday.  A  Christmas  Miracle  Play.  By  Florence 
Converse.  Dent,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Psychology  of  War.  By  John  T..  MacCurdy.  Heinemaam, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Rustic  Sounds.  Being  Studies  in  Literature  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  By  Francis  Darwin.  With  Illustrations.  Murray, 
6s.  net. 

The  Cambridge  Pocket  Diary,  1917-1918.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

London  University  College  Calendar.  Taylor  &  Francis. 

The  Fiery  Cross.  By  John  Oxenham.  Methuen,  Is.  net. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
Student  Christian  Movement,  Is.  6d. 

Letters  concerning  the  War.  Between  an  American  and  a  Relative 
in  Germany.  By  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the  writer  of  the  letters  from 
“Y.”  and  the  translator  of  the  letters  from  “X.”  Privately 
printed. 

Women  and  the  War.  By  Mrs.  Francis  Maclaren.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Education  of  Engineers.  By  Herbert  G.  Taylor.  Bell,  2s.  net. 

The  Historical  Register  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  To  the 
year  1910.  Cambridge  University  Press,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Agriculture  and  the  Land.  With  some  account  of  Building 
Societies,  Garden  Cities,  our  Water  Supply,  and  Internal 
Communication.  By  George  F.  Bosworth.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Is.  6d. 
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MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 

IN  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  has 
been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those  set 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  the  Pupil  Teachers’, 
and  Diocesan  Examinations  carefully  selected  in  every 
chapter,  together  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes  col¬ 
lated  from  various  commentaries.  After  each  question, 
the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or  the  number  of  the 
verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 


The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  : — 

s.  d. 

0  9 

The  Four  Gospels  .  each 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  . 

1  6 

Genesis  and  Exodus . 

1  6 

Joshua  and  Judges  . . 

1  0 

Samuel  I  . 

0  9 

Samuel  II  . 

0  9 

Kings  I  . 

0  9 

Kings  II  . 

0  9 

Jeremiah  . 

0  9 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai 

0  9 

Corinthians  II . 

0  9 

The  Church  Catechism  . 

0  9 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany 

1  6 

A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  One  hundred 

Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for  Children  of 

all  Beligious  Denominations  in  Elementary 
Price  4d. 

Schools. 

Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners. 

Price  Is. 

JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER, 
SSMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

A  Forgotten  Chapter 

in 

The  History  of  Education. 

By  J.  S.  THORNTON. 

-  Si 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

1917. 


SIXPENCE  NET. 


Vice-Chancellor  M.  E.  Sadler  : — “  Your  paper,  with  its  close  grasp  of  history 
and  principle,  has  interested  Hie  very  much.  The  old  era  has  come  to  an  end. 
What  next  ?  Your  solution,  or  Germany’s  ?  .  .  .  ” 

Dr.  Otto  Anderssen,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Christi¬ 
ania  : — “  Many  thanks  for  your  paper,  interesting  and  excellently  written.  I 
see  you  are  indefatigable  in  your  struggle  for  organized  liberty  in  English 
school-system.” 

Viscount  Bryce  : — “  Thank  you  for  your  pamphlet.  The  example  of  the 
northern  countries  is  instructive,  and  not  without  significance  for  us  now 
when  there  is  a  general  rush  to  place  everything  under  the  State,  and  to  sup¬ 
pose,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  that  this  means  efficiency.  We  are  almost  as  likely 
to  be  damaged  by  German  examples  as  by  German  arms.” 

Mr.  H.  Raa schou-Nielsbn,  Rektor  of  the  Academy  at  Soro  : — “  The  papers 
you  have  sent  me  greatly  interest  me,  especially  the  part  called  Reflections, 
Comments,  Elucidations  ...  I  admire  the  zeal  with  which  you  go  on  preach¬ 
ing  your  gospel,  which  is  charming  to  Scandinavian  ears ;  and  I  fully  agree 
with  you  in  your  emphasizing  of  the  value  of  freedom  in  educational  matters.” 
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Always  a  large  Stock  of 
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Keys  and  Translations. 


SCHOOLS 
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J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Road, 

LONDON,  W.C. 
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INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL'  CHARTER 
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Membership  of  the  College  is  open  to 
Teachers  and  to  others  engaged  in  Education. 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  free 
admission  to  Lectures  and  Meetings;  the  use 
of  the  Members’  Room  and  of  a  large  Library 
of  educational  and  other  books;  reduction  of 
fees  payable  in  the  case  of  appointments 
obtained  through  the  Joint  Agencies;  admission 
to  the  Dividend  Section  of  the  Secondary, 
Technical,  and  University  Teachers’  Insurance 
Society;  &c.  Copies  of  “The  Educational 
Times,”  the  journal  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
College  Calendar  are  sent  to  every  member. 
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MACMILLAN’S  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  AND  CHRISTMAS,  1919. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPHY. 

Shakespeare. — As  You  Like  It.  With  Introduction  and  s.  d. 

Notes  by  K.  Deighton.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  2  0 

— —  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Garston,  Ph.D. 

( Senior  and  Junior) .  net  1  3 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  M.  H.  Shackford, 

Ph.D.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  .  net  1  3 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes. 

( Senior  and  Junior) . 1  3 

- Richard  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  (Senior  and  Junior)  ...  2  0 

— —  Richard  II.  Edited  by  H.  Craig,  Pb.D.  (Senior  and 

Junior) .  net  1  3 

■ — - —  Richard  II.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Moffatt.  ( Senior 

and  Junior)  .  .  ...  1  3 

-  Richard  II.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  ( Senior 

and  Junior)  . 13 

Spenser. — The  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.  (Senior)  .  3  6 

- Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Prof.  G.  A. 

Wauchope.  (Senior)  .  net  1  3 

Thackeray. — The  Virginians.  ( Senior )  .  net  2  6 

Scott. — Kenilworth.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

(Junior) . .  . 3  0 

- -  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  (Preliminary  and  Loiver 

Forms) . 1  3 

- -  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A. 

(Preliminary  and  Lower  Forms.)  3s.  Canto  I  .  ...  0  9 

-  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  E.  A.  Packard.  (Prelimi¬ 
nary  and  Loteer  Forms)  .  net  1  3 

Long-fellow. — Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (containing  Pre¬ 
lude.  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  Falcon  of  Sir  Fedrigo,  and  King  Robert 
of  Sicily).  Edited  by  J.  H.  Castleman.  (Preliminary  and 
Lower  Forms) . '  .  net  1 

Kingsley. — Water  Babies.  (Preliminary .) 

,  it  Miv-y-.-,,  y  a  V  ls.6fZ.net;  Is.  6d.,  and  0  9 

Gwynn. — Masters  of  English  Literature .  4  0 

Saintsbury. — A  First  3ook  of  English  Literature  1  9 

Saintsbury. — Short  History  of  English  Literature  10  0 

Also  in  Five  Parts.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Mesfield. — Outline  of  English  Grammay.  (Junior 

and  Preliminary.)  (KEY,  3s.  net)  . 1  9 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

(Preliminary) . 1  9 

-  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Junior 

and  Preliminary)  .  . _  ...  1  9 

- — —  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 

(KEY,  Is.  3d.  net)  . 4  0 

-  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  3s.  net) . . . 3  0 

-  Matriculation  English  Course.  (KEY,  4s.  6d. 

net)  .  • . 4  0 

-  Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 

(KE-Y,  5s.  6d.  net)  . 5  0 

- Howto  Summarise,  Expand,  or  Recast  Extracts 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  (KEY',  3s.  net)  . 2  6 

Rowe  and  Webb. — Guide  to  the  Study  of  English  4  0 

Brooksbank. — Essay  and  Letter  Writing  .  3  0 

Beak. — Indexing  &  Precis  Writing.  (KEY,  2s.  net)  3  0 

Hearnshaw. — First  Book  of  English  History .  1  9 

Buckley. — History  of  England  for  Beginners,  b.c.  55 

to  a. D.  1912.  New  Edition .  ■ .  .  3  6 

Green.— Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  with  Epilogue,  by  A.  S.  Green  ...  net  5  0 

Thompson. — History  of  England  . 3  o 

Tout. — Short  Analysis  of  English  History  .  i  3 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  &c. — continued  s.  d, 

Macmillan’s  Graphic  Geography — The  British  Isles. 

By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc . 0  9 

Davies. — Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with 

numerous  Practical  Exercises  . 3  6 

Also  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s.  6d. ;  Part  II,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Is.  3d. 

Heawood’s  Geography  of  Africa.  ( Junior )  .  3  0 

Blanford. — Elementary  Geography  of  India,  Burma, 

and  Ceylon.  (Junior)  . 3  0 

Smith.— A  First  Book  of  Commercial  Geography  1  9 
Wallis. — A  First  Book  of  General  Geography  1  9 

-  A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  Part  I. 

The  World  in  General.  Is.  9d.  Part  II.  The  Continents  in 
Detail.  Is.  9d.  Complete  in  one  volume.  3s. 

- Geography  of  the  World  . 4  0 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Hall  and  Stevens. — School  Arithmetic.  4s.  With 
Answers,  5s.  Answers,  Is.  3d.  KEY,  12s.  6d.  Part  I,  2s.  6d. ; 
with  Answers,  3s. ;  KEY,  5s.  Part  II,  2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s.; 

KE  Y,  7s. 

Palmer. — Arithmetic — chiefly  Examples.  With  or 


without  Answers  . 4  0 

Sydney  Jones.— Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic 
and  Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without 

Answers,  3s.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers  .  5  0 

Loney  and  Grenville.— Shilling  Arithmetic.  Is.  3d. 

With  Answers . 1  9 

Hall  and  Knight. — Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools. 
Containing  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers, 

4s.  With  Answers  . 5  0 


KEY,  10s.  Answers,  Is.  3d. 

Hall. — School  Algebra.  Witb  or  Without  Answers. 

Part  I,  3s.  KEY,  7s.  Part  II,  Is.  9d.  Parts  I  and  II,  4s. 

Part  III.  Is.  9d.  Parts  II  and  III,  3s.  KEY,  7s.  Complete, 

5s.  KEY,  12s. 

Barnard  and  Child. — New  Algebra  for  Schools. 

With  or  Without  Answers.  Vol.  I,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  3s.  KEY, 

7s.  6d.  Parti,  Is.  9d.  Parts  II  and  III,  Is.  9d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s.  6d. 

Part  IY,  2s.  Yol.  II,  Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI,  4s.  6d.  KEY,  10s. 

FRENCH. 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier. — Public  School  French 

Primer . 4  0 

KEY,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann  and  Vernols.  —  Preliminary  French 

Lessons.  Illustrated  . 1  3 

Brackenbury. — Elementary  French  Exercises  ...  1  6 

KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann. — Primary  French  Course.  Part  I,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Part  II,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Part  III,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann. — Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.) 
Lessons  in  Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the 
Association  Piionetique  . l  9 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar. — The  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bond, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior,  Junior,  and 

Preliminary) . 5  0 

-  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  Witb  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

(Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary)  . 19 

Virgil. — JEneid.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  1  9 

-  iEneid.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  . 1  9 

Cicero. — De  Senectute.  Witb  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  E.  S.  Shuck burgh,  Litt.D.  (Senior)  . 1  9 

Euripides. — Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior)...  1  9 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Book  III.  With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  1  9 

-  Anabasis.  Books  I-IV.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  W. 

Godwin  and  J.  W.  White  (Senior  and  Junior) . 4  0 


***  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO..  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 

Correspondence  Training  places  tlie  possibility  of  preparation  for  higher  qualifications  before 
every  student  in  the  land.  Preparation  is  given  for  Certificate,  Preliminary  Certificate,  L.L.A., 
A. OP.,  L.C.P.,  Froebel,  Degree  Examinations,  Languages,  Science  and  Art,  Matriculation,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Locals,  &c.,  &c.  These  and  many  others  are  placed  within  reach  of  all  by  the 
NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

ADVANTAGES. 


Correspondence  training  for  qualifications  neither  demands  attendance  at  College  for  long,  set 
hours,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  pupil’s  work  or  residence.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
— even  of  those  in  the  most  far-away  villages — enabling  them  to  qualify  for  better  appointments. 
The  training  of  the  NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  given  by  an  expert  staff  of 
tutors,  is  so  clear,  systematic,  and  thorough  that  success  is  assured  to  the  diligent  student.  ' 

THE  RESULTS. 

Correspondence  training  for  higher  qualifications  has  enabled  thousands  of  students,  student- 
teachers,  and  teachers  to  obtain  good  appointments  and  promotion.  More  than  5,000  Distinctions 
and  Honours  have  been  won  at  Public  Examinations  by  Pupils  of  the  NORMAL  since  1907,  and 
what  the  NORMAL  has  done  for  thousands  it  will  do  for  you.  The  call  of  the  future  is  for 
qualified  teachers.  Prepare  now  to  improve  your  position  by  becoming  a  student  of  the  NORMAL. 

A  rite  to-day  for  “THE  NORMAL  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS,”  which  will  be  sent  free  to  readers 
of  this  paper. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL  PREPARES. 


County  Council  Scholarships. 
Pupil  Teachers. 

Preliminary  Certificate. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  Locals. 

Cambridge  Locals. 


College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Preliminary. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 

Central  Welsh  Board. 


Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying  Exams. 


Single  Subjects.  A  pupil  may  join  the  Normal  for  instruction  in  any  single  subject. 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.22,  and  110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


'  NORMAL 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


^ -V- THE  most  efficient  and  most  successful  correspondence  college. 


(FOUNDED  1889.) 


NOTES  ON 


CORRESPONDENCE  TRAINING. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATIONS, 

CHRISTMAS,  1917. 

LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  THE  HOME  CENTRES. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  May 

number  of  “The  Educational  Times." 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. 


[Throughout  the  following  Lists,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality.'] 

The  Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  Examination  at  the  Colonial  Centres  are 
known.  The  awards  will  be  communicated  by  post  to  the  successful  candidates,  and  a  list  of  the  awards 
will  appear  in  the  May  number  of  “The  Educational  Times.”  The  same  number  of  “The  Educational 
Times"  will  contain  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Examiners  on  the  work  in  the  several  subjects  ot 
the  Examination,  and  a  list  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  First  and  Second  Places  in  each  Subject 
on  Senior  Papers. 


BOYS. 

N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  Distinction  in  the  following  subjects  respectively: — • 


а.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 

б.  =  Botany. 

bk.  =  Booh -beeping. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 


du.  =  Dutch. 

h.  =  History. 

m.  =  Mechanics. 

e.  =  English. 

he.  —  Hebrew. 

ina.  =  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

/.  =  French. 

i.  —  Irish. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 

g.  =  Geography. 

it.  =  Italian. 

mu.  =  Music. 

ge.  =  German. 

1.  =  Latin. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

lo.  =  Logic. 

pli.  =  Physiology. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 

phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 
sh.  =  Shorthand. 
sp.  =  Spanish, 
to.  =  Tamil. 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 
w.  =  Welsh. 


Th  e  signs  *  and  +  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively . 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Acade'my,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elern.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory, 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teacliers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


SENIOR. 


Honours  Division. 


Arnold, H.G.  s.e.a.al.gm.ms.f. 

Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Cutler, D.G.S.  s.a.cd.gm.t.m.ms.f.l. 

The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 

Goldstein, S.  e.a.gm.m.ms.f.l.  Argyle  Ho.,  Sunderland 


Aufenast.W.  vh. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Bauly,C.J.  s.e.gm.ch. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Ineh,J.V.  a.al.tM.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Steele, G.H.  e.a. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Patterson, A.T.  e.f.l. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tync 


Keller,  A.  K.  V/. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Wiehmann,R.E.L.  ge. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Moat,S.  a.al.  .Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Blake, W.D.  S.a.gm.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Holbrook, R.P.  a.al.gni.ra.  Shoreham  Grammar  S. 
Purse,  W.L.  a.  Clark’s  College,  Portsmouth 

Pollard, M.J.  ms.  Clark’s  College,  Cardiff 


DeVeulle,P.M.  s.f.  The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier’s 
Rix,G.W.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Wakeford,H.A.  a.  Modern  School;  Streatham 

Birkett,C.E.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Davidson,  A.  S. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Bouly.H.G./. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Sargent, R.M.  e.sh.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Heme  Bay 
Joyce, L.P.C.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Goodlifie,R.  V. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 


Forbes, W.  gm. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Mayne,F.H.  a  .ms.  Avenue  Lodge,  Torquay 

Glasspool.D.R.  bJc.d.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Henman, F.E.  a.bk.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Briggs,  L.B.  bk.  New  College,  Harrogate 


Vokins.P.G. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Staples,  R.G.  St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
Skelton,  H.W.  s.do. 

Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Warburton,E.  It.d. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
*  Augell,L.W.J.  The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Beloe,R.G.  a.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Copeland, I. B.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 

McLeod, D.R.  The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Moisley,H.  Ilkley  Grammar  School 


fHall,J.H.  Private  tuition 

|  LeRuez.E.J.  Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
t- Williamson, A.O.a.  Epsom  College 

C Harrison, T.H.  Wallingbrook  School,  Cliulmleigli 

Uimon.C.E.  Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Brunker,K.E.M.  St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea 
Sennitt,S.E.  d.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
f  Muscat,  I.  Private  tuition 

^Whitlock,  D.B.  e.  Private  tuition 

Willing,  J.  d.  The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Penwill,3?.R.  a.  Grammar  School,  Newton  Abbot 
Williams, J.P.  [Merthyr  Tydfil 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  Municipal  Sec.  S.  for  Boys, 

^Sutcliffe,  C.E. 

Tollington  S.,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
l Williams, T.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

Denney, M.N.  d.  St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 

fPalmer,E.D.  St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 

^Raban,W.T.H.  li.  Private  tuition 

Gill-Martin, J.  A. F.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Carlton,  F.  A.  Dudley  House,  Burnt- Ash-Hill,  Lee 

Huckstepp,R.F. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Hartley ,E.H.  Penketh  School 

^-Boorne,J.H.  The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Fenwick, C.  J.  d.  Balham  Grammar  School 

'"-Savage,  L.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 

Webber, A.  The  College,  Penarth 
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BOYS,  Senior,  Pass  —continued. 
f  Bovill.G.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

''Morse, A. P.  Taunton  House,  Brighton 

Qohlstone,  W.E.  Private  tuition 

Letts,  J.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Everett,  L.W.  s.al.gm.f.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Hirschfeld.L.  a.cd.ch. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Mourant.A.E.  e.a.  The  Jersey  Modern  S.,St.Helier’s 
f Large, G.C.  e.g.a.al.f.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Low,E.N.B.  s.e.a.f 

L  Linton  House,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 

Lane,C.E.  a.al.lt.ch. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Tonkin, G.R.  s.e.a.U.phys.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
LeistikoWjF.W.R.gr.a.oJ.  St.Aubyn’s, Woodford  Grn. 
Barton, A. G.  a.al.gm.d. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Ruseoe,W.H.  al.lt.d. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
fDudley,O.J.  s.g.a.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
j  Pullen,  C.F.  s.lt. 

<  Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Vivcash.F.S.C.  a.al.  Seaford  College 

Cruden.W.V.  s.e.al. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Clarke, G.B.W.  a.al.gm.  Wilmslow  College 

Watson, G.E.  g.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Wilson, G.N.  a.al.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Cheffins.S.R.  a.al.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
011is,A.J.A.  s.g.a.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Broadbridge,R.G.C.  g.a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  S. 
Cross, A.E.  a.al. 

King  Edward  VI  School,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Boulter, E.  e.a.'nm.phys.ch.  Private  tuition 

('Bragg, R.N.  s.e.a.a l.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

'-Dunn,F.A.g,.a.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
rLinne,II.F.  a.pliys.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

''Roberts, C.L.  e.g.  Hove  College 

( Fuller,  W.B.  g.a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

j  Gentle, McN.  g.a.d. 

L  St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

fD’Autheau,F.J.  e.f. 

The  Jersey  Modern  School,  St.  Helier’s 
Harris, C.N.  s.g.a.al.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

f  Appleyard,H.D.  a.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
'-Arnott.R.W.  al.  Wycliffe  College,  Stonehouse 
Taylor, F.C.M.  g.a.al.  Cranleigh  School 

Pratt, E.C.  a.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 

Wills, H.L.  e.a.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Shelbourn,R.G.  a.gm.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Sawyer, R.F.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Taylor, J.G.  Penketh  School 

Parkes,E.W. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
('CouttSjI.G.  e.h.g.  Epsom  College 

!  Prior, H.J.  a.al. 

k  Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Garson.P.  g. a.al.gm.  Epsom  College 

Rhind.W.A.  e.o.  Seaford  College 

Sharman.W.C.  g.  Clapton  Coll.,  Clapton  Common 
fDavies.D.H.  a.d.  Mercers'  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 

'  Moroni, R.P./. 

Linton  House,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 
( Culling, C.R.  a.al. 

1  Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
''Williams, E.L.  al.  Dunlieved  College,  Launceston 
^Doleman,F.  W. 

Musters’  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 
I  Wiles, L.A.  e.g. a.  Private  tuition 

'-Wilson, G.R.  g.  New  College,  Harrogate 

j-Davies, D.P.  a.  Seaford  College 

|  Lakin.H.H.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

l'Stansby,S.V.  f.phys.  Private  tuition 

( U nderwood,  L.  R.  e.a.  Avenue  Lodge,  Torquay 

'-Whitworth, W.E.  Penketh  School 


l 


fParsons,W.H.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

'-Royle.R.H.  s.«.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
rHoughton, A.H.D.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
{  TautorijD.E.  a.al.  St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 
I  Webb.A.B.  a.lt.ch. 

L  Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
('Hastings, R.M.  s.a.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
'•Paterson, A. W.  Mercers' School,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Best.T.W.  a.al.  Tonbridge  School 

Anspach,F.B.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

fBoyd,A.R.  g.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 

'-Burton,  J.H.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

C Greene, E.L.  Southport  College 

'-Recknell.H.T.  a.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Swan.R.C.M.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 

Griffiths, C.H. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
('Dixon, A.E.  s.a  .al.  Swindon  High  School 

'-Willis, J.R.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 

(-Cousin, A.ct.  Musters’Road  HigherS., WestBridgford 
|  Davies, J.R.  e.a.  Private  tuition 

Luplin.F.R.  a.ma.  Montgomery  College,  Sheffield 

I'Davies.E.H.  e.a. 

London  College  for  Choristers,  Paddington 
'-Pedley.K.F.  a.al.  Epsom  College 

Dick,T.P.  a.al. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Penketh  School 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 


Graham, W.S.  s.a. 

Nixon, W.  a. 

Simpson, W.J. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Plill 
'-Walters, J.D.  a.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 


*Jessop,A.  e.g. 
fBrazier,J.S.  g.a. 

Jagger.AV.H. 
j  Pocock,M.  g. 
LSolly.G.F.  g. 
(-Callard,  J.B. 

|  Eagle,  P.C.  e. 
Garner, W.M.  al.f.l. 
j  Harwood, W.E.  g.a. 
'  Holt,J.  a.d. 


Penketh  School 
Steyning  Grammar  School 
Rossall  School 
Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
Tonbridge  School 
Private  tuition 
Technical  School,  Stalybridge 


'-Main,F.N.  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
('Bass, A. H.  a. 

|  Musters’  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 
'-Farish,T.G.  d.  Dulwich  College 


r 


McClure,  C.R. 


Epsom  College 


|  Standley,H.P.  a.  King  Edward  VI  School,  Norwich 
'-Stroud, D.G.  a.  Grammars.,  Chorltou-cum-Hardy 


('Jones, J.  A. J.  s. 
-Mitchell, L.J.  a.al 
l'Griffin,R.O’D. 
'-Lloyd, J.B. 
['Grierson, G. 

'-Jacques, P.C. 
["Biron,H.  d. 
'-Latham, T.  a.d. 

Ansell,F.J.  g. 
fChazan,M. 

Knights, T.G.  a. 
j  Leary, E.J.  a. 
LRogers-.JcnkinSjH.  f. 
('Morris,  A.  G.  s.d. 


Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
New  College,  Harrogate 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
Balham  Grammar  School 
Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 
Private  tuition 
Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Private  tuition 
Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Swindon  High  Schoo 


Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 


'-"Williams,  J.E. 

Eagle, G.F.  e.al. 

("Smith, C.S.C.  a. 

Musters’  Road  Higher  S.,  West  Bridgford 
'-White, R. A.  al.  Southend-on-Sea  Grammar  School 
('*Atkinson,W.N.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 


I  Patmore, J.O.V.  s. 


Modern  School,  Streatham 
Private  tuition 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Epsom  College 


j  Pratelli,C.J. 

LWardjJ.I.  a. 

(-Bisson, G.R. 
j  Colt, J.R. 

Hoare,G.S.  a. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 


U 


l'Briault,D.L. 
'-Daniel,  E.O. 


Repton  School 
Seaford  College 
Hoe  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth 
High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Private  tuition 


(-*Dymond,H.J. 

*  Lambert,  F.W. 

'-Scott,  J.  a.al. 

Reason,  A.G.H.  a.  Steyning  Grammar  School 

Stephens, D.H.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 
Whitaker, E. W.E.  a. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
fBelmont,T.A. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Clarke,  C.C. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Colton, W.S.  a.  Balham  Grammar  School 

^Renison.S.  Penketh  School 

f Arthur, J.R.  g. 

Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
i  Beard, G.E.  Swindon  High  School 

j  Hollis, S.L.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

|  Lewis, C.A.  d.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
'-Watso^K.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

rBosworth,A.H.  Private  tuition 

I  Crothall,C.P.  a.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

i  Gardner, P.  sh.  Warner’s  College,  Richmond 

Mitchell, J.R.  Private  tuition 

Puddy,H.M.  a.  Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Tointon,N.W.H. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
LWade.  B.D.  a.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

('Cloke,E.J.  e.g. a.  Private  tuition 

I  Moore, H.G.  d.  Clapton  College,  Clapton  Common 
!  Rimmer,F.R. 


Southport  College 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 


LThomas,W.S. 

('Bickle,H.W. 

BulljS.W.  A.  a. 

The  School,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton 
Hills, B.D.  g.a.  Steyning  Grammar  School 

Howard, J.V.  Seaford  College 

Liddicoat,H.A.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Oliver, P.G.  The  College,  Penarth 

Rubenstein,M.  g.a.  Private  tuition 

Tucker,  D.K.  Swindon  High  School 

Wallis, E.C.  a.  Cambridge  House,  Norwich 

i  Wilkinson, J.C.  a. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
'-Wood,W.R.  The  School,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton 
I'Wilsden.D.  Tollington S., Tetherdown, ’Muswell Hill 
'-Wise,L.IL.  St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 

(-BonnelLG.E.  g.a.  Private  tuition 

|  Pyke,F.N.J.  Tonbridge  School 

'-Sampson,  J.N.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chnlmleigh 

Brown, W.  Private  tuition 

fClayden,H.G.  Private  tuition 

'-Robinson, D.T.  King  Edward  VI  School,  Norwich 

C Allen, J.K.  a.  Private  tuition 

'-Cook, A.E.  g.  New  College,  Harrogate 

'Cattermole,C.E.  a.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Davies, T.E.  Private  tuition 

Dench, II.  P.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Edgar, G.H.  a.  Private  tuition 

Levy,L.  a.  Private  tuition 

('Battson,R.K.  d.  Taunton  House,  Brighton 

Forde,T.V.  Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 

Norman, R. A.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

Troup, F.J.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

ZumbuhljD.J.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

f  Chambers,  A. TI.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

I  Garner, E. W.E. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
j  Nash,C.  a.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

LPacker,S.  W.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

-Baker,  R.  Private  tuition 

|  Drake, A.L.  a.d.  Private  tuition 

'-Wood,E.  The  Boys’  High  School,  Shrewsbury 

(-Bell,R.M.  a. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Daniel, G.E.  Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 

Greenhill,E.  a. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
*  King, G.R.  Bethany  House,  Goudliurst 

Thomson, R.M.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

Zambra,  J.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Lander, C.H.  a.  Private  tuition 


r 


Plummer, H.F.C..  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Sq.  ClioirS.,  S.  W. 
Seddon,R.H.  d.  Penketh  School 


/ 
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BOYS,  Junior,  Pass —continued. 

|  Smith, R.D. 

L  Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 
Hove  College 
The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 
Private  tuition 
Grammar  S.,  Chorllon-cum-Hardy 
Lytham  College 
Hoe  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Bridger,R.H. 

^Boyle.B. 

|  'Crowther,F.C. 

^Nathan,  A. 
fHartley.F.C. 

I  Lowcock,J.H. 

|  *Pannell,N.H. 
iJ3harp,J.R.  ch. 
j'Bandy.C.H. 

Coates,  G.D.O. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Cowan, H.A.  e.  St.  Peter’s  College,  Westminster 
Kerr, R.D.  a.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

|  'Taylor, D.  Taunton  House,  Brighton 

''Wilkins, M.H.  Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Shoreliam  Grammar  School 
The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Southport  College 
Private  tuition 
Modern  School,  Streatham 
Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
*Dallain,  A.  /.  OxenfordHouse,St.Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Roberts, J.B.  Dulwich  College 

'-Stewart, I.  Grammar  School,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
f  Killingback,L.A.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

|  Wayman,B.O.  ft. 

h  Musters'  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 
( Cole,  A. C.  I.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

j  Edwards, A.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

|  *Henson,B.L.  Private  tuition 

St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
All  Hallows  School,  Honit.on 


fLord,W.G. 
''Skinner, R. 
('Baker, J. 

Hacker,  C.M. 

}  Mitchell,  W.M. 

|  Peet,J.M. 
i'Stone-Wigg,E.V, 
("Bond.M.A. 
j  Cobb,E.J.  a. 


Horn.H.B. 
'-Lillies, H.D. 


Shoreliam  Grammar  School 


^Bonnington,L.W.G. 

|  *Carrel,C.A.  Springside  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 
I  Chaffer, R.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

j  Clements,J.W.P. 

The  School,  Wellington  Road, Taunton 
|  Coward,N.B.  Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 
I  *Davis,A.A.  St.  Andrew’sSchool, Henley-on-Thames 
|  *Heiman,B.  ge.  Private  tuition 


j  Jones, E.P.  a.d. 
l'Stiebritz,D.C. 
fBarsted,W.P. 

Tollington  School 

Hebgin,W.  ft. 

Jones,  W.G. 

*Waiton,C. 

Whitehead,  F.E. 
'Bailey, R.G.  a. 

Collett, H.E. 

Dawson, R.M. 

Elliott, S.C. 


Westcliff  School,  Edinburgh 
The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 


Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Private  tuition 
Steyning  Grammar  School 
Penketh  School 
Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 
Private  tuition 
Swindon  High  School 
Downside  College,  Harrogate 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Hall,C.  Clifton  College,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
*LeGresley,P.C. 

Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Liddiard,J.  Private  tuition 

Midgley.H.R.  e.  Private  tuition 

j  Rioch,R.A.  Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 

|  Thomson, D.W.  al.  Southend-on-Sea  Grammar  S. 
''Watson, A.H.S.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

('’"Crowley, P.L.  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 

I  Jones, R.E.  a.  Grove  House,  Highgate 

I  B0Wl  Musters’  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 


j  Crowder, G.C.  s. 
'-May^.G.A.  d. 

( Cunnell,R.J.  ft. 
j  Denning,  K.M.  ft. 


High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 
Cambridge  House,  Norwich 
Dulwicli  College 


*Hall  T.W. 

Tlie  College,  Melbourne  Avenue,  W.  Ealing 


j  Manning, F.E. 

I  Martin, N.  a.d. 
j  *Pellow,L.E.F. 

|  Saunders,  J  .A. 
''Wyatt.N.L. 

*Johnston,R.C. 
('Aslikenzie.R.F. 
''Mills, C.W. 

C Archibald, J.  (j. 


Southend-on-Sea  Grammar  School 
Steyning  Grammar  School 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Tellisford  H. ,  Redland,  Bristol 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
King  Edward  VI  School,  Norwich 
Private  tuition 


|  Dunn,G.G. 

'  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Nowcastle-on-Tyne 
j  Wells, L.F.  Taunton  House,  Brighton 

^Williams, C.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
('Gulston,M.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 


The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 
Newquay  College,  Cornwall 
Private  tuition 

Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Oxenford  Ho.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Private  tuition 


Houseman, L.J.  a.d. 

Rovvse.C.A. 

LSiinSjW.O.  ft. 
f  Brown, H.E.  a. 

Buckner,  R.D. 

Dallain,  J.A.  f. 

Kempster,  G.  B. 

Mackley.A.C. 

Alderman  Norman’s  Endowed  School,  Norwich 
Paek,H.W.  s.  Clapton  College,  Clapton  Common 


(J3ouehon,A.L.M. 


r 


Clemence,L.M. 


Malvern  College 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Carshalton  College 
Taunton  House,  Brighton 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Private  tuition 


King,D.R.  s.a. 

!  Lea, J.B. 

Payne,  D.C. 

Priestley,  H.C.  ft. 

Wallace, J.M. 

I  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 


^Powell, F.W. 

I  Rowell, J.C.a. 


Modern  School,  Streatham 
IloyalGrammarS.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 


L*Wood,R.St.D. 

('Clare,  R.  A. 

Grant, A.J. 
Hewitt, R.R. 
Huxford,L.E.  ft. 
Orford,F.R. 
Pereira, G.H. 
Rowden,B.C. 
Wakefield, W.H. 

fGatie,J.J.  ft. 
''Pearson,  J.F. 
f  Allen,  V.E. 
Barber, E.K. 
Beaumont, F.N. 
Coultliard ,  W.  F.  H 


St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 
Norwich-High  School  for  Boys 
Private  tuition 
Hove  College 
The  Philological  School, Southsea 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Balham  Grammar  School 
Hove  College 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
Private  tuition 
The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Southport  Modern  School 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 


Armson,F.G.A. 


Kuhn.L.V.  St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
*Nicholson, A. F.J.  Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 
J3herwin,K.  W.  Private  tuition 

^Brightmore,C.V.  Carshalton  College 

''Hall,G.B.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

Moffat,  A.  M. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Saunders, E.  A.  Y.  d.  Balham  Grammar  School 

Shaw,R.  High  School,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
t.*Wheatley,W.J.  Starborough  School,  Edenbridge 

Private  tuition 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
County  Secondary  School,  Crewe 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Steyning  Grammar  School 
Modern  School,  Streatham 
Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
Green  Park  College,  Bath 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Skerry’s  College,  Liverpool 
Private  tuition 
Seaford  College 
Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Balham  Grammar  School 


|  *Holloway,C.A. 

I  Tillott,C.E  a. 
j  Walker, C.L.V. 

|  Watson, H.C. 
''Youell,A.C. 
("Abram, H.E. 
j  Lewis, F.C.G.  h. 
j  Macaulay, K.B.J. 
l^Pedley,E.W. 

{  Okell,R.  ft. 

I  Points, S.F.  d. 


j  Savory,  C.S. 

|  Shelbourne.G.J. 
''Tubb,  W.L.  a. 
fCook,N.S.  g. 


I  Head,D.L.  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.  W. 


Williamson, R.  D. 


LWingfield,F.R. 
("Bliss, H.L. 

I  Bulman.H.A. 


Private  tuition 
Dudley  H.,  Burnt-Ash-Hill,  Lee 
Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
Private  tuition 
Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 
St.  Placid’s,  Horsham 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
All  Hallows  School,  Honiton 

Ward, R. D.W. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

Penketh  School 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 


j  Chiesman,W.E. 

|  Debruyne,P. 

I  Houdret,D.C. 
Jones, I.  a. 

|  Mulville.E.A.  phys. 
I  Slocombe,B.G.B. 


LWatts.A.M. 

,  Clarke,  D.  s. 

|  Denning, A.C.D, 


|  Hadfield.R. 

|  Kibblewhite,J.E. 

Lacey,  E.O. 

|  Loman,A.G. 

|  ReavelljL.W. 

1  Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 


Montgomery  College,  Sheffield 
Steyning  Grammar  School 
Modern  School,  Streatham 
Elm  Grove  School,  Exmouth 


Roberts, S.E. 


j  Sear,J.R. 
''Stothard,J.  d. 
r'BurnettjM.E.H. 
|  Griffin, L.W. 


Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Bourne  College,  Quinton 


Hambly,E.E.ft.  Sef  tonColl.,  Sandy  lands,  Moreeambe 
U?ool,J.H.ft.  NewcastleModernS., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
'JenkSjG.  The  Boys  High  School,  Shrewsbury 

Marlow,  W.F.  Skerry’s  College,  Croydon 

Morgan, H.M.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
l.  Wright,  F.S.  Steyning  Grammar  School 

'* Atkinson, A. H.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

Field,  K.C.  Bourne  College,  Quinton 

*Forge,C.C.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

Jory,W.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

Bowen, J.S.  Private  tuition 

Evans, J.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

Jefferies,  F.  A.  Private  tuition 

Proud, W.J.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

Smythe,G. 

Tollington  School,  Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill 
Strangwayes,J.D.R.R.  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
LWheatcroft,L.C.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

f  Beard  sail,  W.N.  Private  tuition 

j  Gawne,P.  a.  Private  tuition 

J  Parker, H.E.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

LTuck,C.G.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

fGalston,D. 

Southampton  Boys’  College  and  High  School 
1  *Hand,J.  Hoe  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth 

j  Johns, H.R.  Private  tuition 

|  McCabe, D.P.  Private  tuition 

'-Rudd, W.H.  a..  Private  tuition 

Biron,B.  Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 

C Appleby, C.H.  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Sq.  Choir  S.,  S.W. 
j  Heap,F.J.  Private  tuition 

j  Kelly-Wischam,W.W.B.  Dulwich  College 

|  Morgan, C.  Private  tuition 

'-Robson, E.  Private  tuition 

Stratton,  L.  A.  Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 
("Gibson, H.  Private  tuition 

Leibowitz,S.  Private  tuition 

Smith, B.S.  Private  tuition 

Warren, L.T.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

'■Williams, R.A.H.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

f  Dewsbury,  F.R.L.  Willow  House,  Walsall 

Jones, J.H.  Private  tuition 

Sexton, R.T.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Widger,  H.S.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

''Williams, D. R.M.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
^George, W.  Private  tuition 

j  Poole, F.W.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

''Reding,P.W.  Private  tuition 

("Fox,H.G.  St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 

I  Goodman, W.R. 

The  School,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton 
j  Swain, F.P.  Private  tuition 

|  Tope,R.B.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

''Wyatt,S.B.  Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 

("Hammond, S.  Seaford  College 

I  Hanisch.L.M.  Westcliff  School,  Edinburgh 

J  Musgrave.H.C.J.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
LNewland,E.S.  *  Private  tuition 

("Blouet,R.W.  Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 

'-Fisher, J.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

('Head,C.  L.  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 

|  Seal,F.S.  Private  tuition 

I  Winter, T.S.R. 

'-  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 


("  Adcock, G.C.F. 
'Jones,  R.E. 
Hansen, W.F. 
Woollcott,A.R. 
Risdon,J.R. 
Griffiths, C.B. 
rHill,R. 
'-Kiippers,E. 
Turner, E.R. 


Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 
Private  tuition 
Southport  Modern  School 
Brock  well  Park  College,  S.E. 
Hoe  Grammar  School  Plymouth 
Newquay  College,  Cornwall 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
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Cathcart,C.E.  a.al.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 
Sharkey, O.T.B.  s.e.a.al.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

Du  Val.H.S.  s.e.h.a.al,. 

Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

Broadbridge,H.T.  e.h.g.a.al.fd. 

Shoreham  Grammar  School 

f  Bashford,B.C.  e.a.al.bk.f  Shoreham  Grammar  S. 

^Collins, L.J.  s.a.al.gm.f.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 
L’Estrange.E.L.  s.e.h.a.al.  Southport  College 

Sennltt,  L.C.  al.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
f'EllicottjW.E.  e.a.al.gm.  Avenue  Lodge,  Torquay 
^Himely,W.A.  aid.  Biehmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Haworth, J.B.  s.e.h.g.a.al.  Southport  College 

Anderson,  N.  a.al.f.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
fBates,A.E.C.  e.a.al.f.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 
^Fowler, S.W.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Beeve.S.N.G.  a.al.f.  Baleigli  College,  Brixton 

Wood.W.A.T.  a.al.gm.d.  Shoreham  Grammar  S. 

^Haworth, H.I.  e.a.al.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
|  Howlett,B.D.W.  a.al  Shoreham  Grammar  School 
I  Taylor, T.F.  e.a.al.f. 

L  St.  John’s  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Wallace, J.M.  a.al.f. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on -Tyne 


'BalhR.K.  li.al. 


Southport  College 


Bobinson,M.A.  s.a.al. 

L  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

^Antigna,L.A.  /.  Springside  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 
|  Baker, B.A.  a.cU.d.  Seaford  College 

VBarber,L.A.  a.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
Hackman, D.  s.a.al. d.  Swindon  High  School 

Hamilton, G.M.  al.f. 

St.  John’s  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Newton,  A.E.W.  a. al.d.  Carshalton  College 

j  Bobertson,G.A.  a.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

l_Stoneman,L.  J.  a.al.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

/-Fenwick, B.  a.al.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

|  Hogan, H.B.  s.a.al. 

St.  John’s  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
'-Le  Corre,C.B.  a.al.f.  West  End  School,  Jersey 
fBall,W.G.  g.a.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Barnett, G.E.C.  s.g.a. 

Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Grainger,  B.E.P.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

fJeffryes,J.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

/  Cross, B.P.  al.f.  Avenue  Lodge,  Torquay 

Hulls, H.J.  al.f.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
|  Whillis,B.B.  a. 

k  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
pBeale,E.T.  s.e.a.al. 

S  St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

I  Benest,A.J.  /.  West  End  School,  Jersey 

''Newport,  J.  al.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

rBaehmann,A.F.  d. 

Oxenford  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
I  Holly, E.C.  al.f.  Baleigh  College,  Brixton 

Low,P.T.  h.a.  St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 


IJ3waby,H.  e.h.al. 

French, L.H.  al. 
rChibnall.B.P. 

Marriott,  B.G. /. 
j  Wimhurst.C.G.E. 
(.Young, G.H.  a.al. 
f  Beaugeard, A.L.  a. 
j  Crotch,  W.J.B.  e.al. 
j  Davis, W.B.  al. 


York  Minster  Choir  School 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Seaford  College 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
The  Jersey  Modern  School 
Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Mount  Badford  School,  Exeter 


^Gibaut,E.C.  Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
f  Barber, S.E.  a.  St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 


Fountain, K.B.  d. 
Krailing,L.C.  a. 

|  Mason,  C.  e. 

Peel,B.  g.al 
Welch, W.P.  h.g.a.al. 
.Wilson, F.G.T.  a.al.d. 


Hove  College 
The  High  School,  Brentwood 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
York  Minster  Choir  School 
York  Minster  Choir  School 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 


PRELIMINARY. 
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f  tCoke.R.A. 

|  tSoutherden.D.G. 

|  tWainman.E.E. 

L  Musters’  Boad  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 


Southport  Modern  School 
Sussex  House  School,  Bye 


r Iientley,  L.  a.al.  Swindon  High  School 

Crawford, G.  a.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 

LHougliton, W. P.  d.  Laugharne  School,  Soutlisea 
rBenest,C.C. /.  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 


I  Bead.J.N.  al.d. 

|  Tarbuck,J.  g. 
bfVeeverSjC.J. 
fBond,R.H.  e.a. 
Gleghorn.T. 
Bowe,F.T.  a.al. 
Stubbs, A.  D.  a. 
Woods, W.E.  /. 

C Atkinson, B.G.  a. 
|  Butt, A.L.  al. 
j  Bowley,C.W. 

|  Ward,J.  al 


Swindon  High  School 
Southport  College 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
Tellisford  House,  Bedland,  Bristol 
Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Downside  College,  Harrogate 
Modern  School.  Streatham 
Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 
a.  St.  John’s  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 


St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

Penketh  School 
Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
The  Jersey  Modern  School 
Southport  College 


(j  Wilson, A. N 
fCookson,W.R. 
fFurse,W.G. 

Langlois,A.C./. 

Laurens, C. 

Lloyd, T.S.  al. 

Morpeth, G.  /. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Smith.E.B.  /.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
fBlakey,  K.F.O’C.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

|  CullingfordjK.  R. 

St.  John’s  Choir  School,  St.  Leonard s-on-Sea 
|  f  Hawks,  J.C. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
|  Moore, V.  al.  Southport  College 

j  Nash,D.S.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 

|  Souter,  B.  L.  d.  Seaford  College 

j  Warr,G.AY.  al.d.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

i.Yeo,F.H.  Modern  School,  Streatham 

("tBarrow,F.O.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
j  Marshall, H.B.  al.f. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
|  Sarre,W.F.  a.f.  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Slater, J.L.  g.al.  York  Minster  Choir  School 

|  Waugh, J.H.  e.f. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
ttWliiting.F.J.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 


fBlum,S.J. 

|  Collihole,W.E.  e.al. 
\  Innocent, H.C.J.  a. 
j  Sadler,  B.  a. 
btSmith,J.H.  a. 


Private  tuition 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 
The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 
The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 
York  Model  School 


tKitsell,C.B.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Meiklejohn.K.W.  a.al. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Neweastle-on-Tyne 


^Peasgood.C.W.  g. 
Cohen, E.A. 
fCresswell,T.A. 
Cripps,B.B. 

De  Carteret, R«P. 
Fairs, H.B.  a.al. 
LBostrotqG.B.  al. 
f  Brackstone,  G.  W. 
j  Howard, C.M.G.  s. 
|  Liddle,A.G. 
(.Oldfield, H.G.  s. 
fDodridge,F.L. 
Ellett,J.C. 
Gibaut,J.P.  al. 
Judson.F.E.  al. 
.Leuw,C.M.  al. 
ftBromby,R.G.F. 
Carter,  F.M. 


Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
al.  West  End  School,  Jersey 

Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Wilmslow  College 
Tellisford  H. ,  Bedland,  Bristol 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
Downside  College,  Harrogate 
Modern  School,  Streatham 
High  School  for  Boys, -Croydon 
Swindon  High  School 
West  End  School,  Jersey 
St.  Placid’s,  Horsham 
St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
Elementary  Grove  S. ,  Exmouth 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 


Dixon,  M.  S.  N ewcastleModernS. , Newcastle-on-Tyne 
fGordon,A.J.  Starborough  School,  Edenbridge 

Mitchell, B.W.  St.  John’s  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Myhill,P.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Payne, C.W.F.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Proudman.G.H.C.  a.al.  Shoreham  Grammar  S. 
i.Weller,A.C.  a.  “  Fauntleroy,”  St.Leonards-on-Sea 
ffChapman,A.G.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
Coles,  P.G.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

tCook.B.G.  Grove  House,  Higbgate 

Moody,  A.B.  Grammar  School, Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
(.Yates, S.  a.al.  Southport  College 

Blackwell, B.A.  s.  Clapton  Coll.,  Clapton  Common 
Boss,T.B.  al.  Private  tuition 

Candy,  B.L.  a.  Tellisford  House,  Bedland,  Bristol 
Deighton,J.E.  a.al.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

Flower, E.J.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Holdcroft,J.E.  Penketh  School 

t Johnson, E.B.  cl.  Downside  College,  Harrogate 

t'Thompson,A.E.  Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

Welford,B.S.  /. 

L  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 


fBlackallei-,J.C.E. 
|  Brown,G.D. 

|  tGauntlett.F.V. 

I  Griffiths, L.  s. 

|  Holmes, J.B. 
j  Horne, F.F.  al. 

1  Newham,  L.F. 
j  Perrin, H.M. 

|  Roberts,  G.  a. 
(.Thorne, A. C.  a. 
fBaker,W.G. 

|  tEngland,C.C, 


Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Starborough  School,  Edenbridge 
Seaford  College 
Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
Wilmslow  College 
Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
Steyning  Grammar  School 
The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 
Headland,  F.J.  s.a.  Brownlow  College,  Bowes  Park 
Helmore-Samuel.B.G.  a.al.  Southend  Grammar  S. 


|  -(-Herring,!?. 

|  Roberts, E.N.  al. 
l.Roope,R.H. 

f  Coleman,  A.  J. 
Crundall,A.F.  al. 
Ed  wards,  J.L. 
Fish, H.B. 
Goodman,  A.K. 
John  son,  P.R. 


East  Finchley  Grammar  S. 
The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
St.  Aubyu’s,  Woodford  Green 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
Laugharne  School,  Southsea 


Jones, T.G.  a.  St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
fShrubsole,B.D.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Clements  S.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Cliffe  W.  a.  Royal  S.  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
Cook’L.E.G.  a.al.  Swindon  High  School 

Ware,J.R.  Modern  School,  Streatham 

fArditi,S.  a.al.f.  Baleigh  College,  Brixton 

Cooper, M..J.  c.  Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 

Hembe'r,C.J.  Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 

Korkis,C.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

Maunder, W.B. 

The  School,  Wellington  Boad,  Taunton 
Neal,T.W.  a.al.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Partridge, A.  H.  J.  e. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonard  s-on  Sea 
.tStott,C.  D.  Springside  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 

f  Adams, B.  Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 

I  Duncan, A. A. 

j  Newcastle  Modern  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

I  f Field, F.J.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

|  Howes, H.C.S.  a.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
USmith,L.  Montgomery  College,  Sheffield 

('Drury, J.  a.al.  Southport  College 

Kendall, A.  East  Finchley  Grammar  School 

Lodge, P.A.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

Marchant.A.E.  a.al.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Tunbridge, F.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

LWard,J  S.  al.  Swindon  High  School 

ft  Ashley, C.E.  St.  Andrews  S.,  Henley-on-Thames 
Birt.W.G.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 

Cook.L.M.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

tHipkin,R.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

Holliwell,P.G.  j.  Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 

tHope,A.M.  ‘  Elm  Grove  School,  Exmouth 

Horsnell.F.W.  a.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 

fMay,J.K.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

fMc-Gregor.l.  Modern  School,  Streatham 

Nelson, H.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

Smith, G.E.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 

Smith, S.G. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Swan,E.J.A.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Tudman,J.E.  Swindon  High  School 

(.Welsh, A.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Davis,A.L.V.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Knight, G. I.  Laugharne  School,  Southsea 

Macdonnell,L.A.  a.  Seaford  College 

Pratt, J.H.  a.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

fSaunders.G.A.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

,  Stoneman,H.T.  e.  Clapton  Coll.,  Clapton  Common 
i.Wigg,E.R.  s.  Laugharne  School,  Southsea 

fBaxendale.F.J.S.  e.  Swindon  High  School 

|  Boreham,E.W. /.  Seaford  College 

j  Causbrook,M.A.  a.  Carshalton  College 

|  Cavill,H.J.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

j  Fawdry,W.  Bourne  College,  Quinton 

|  Fransella.L.  d.  Warner’s  College,  Richmond 

|  Mackinnon,A.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

j  fNix.L.C.  Elm  Grove  School,  Exmouth 

f.Westrip,N.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

fBiddick,J.P.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

]  Burgess, C.C.H.  a.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 
j  Davidson,  R.S. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
]  fEdwards,G.C.  Clark’s  College,  Cardiff 

j  Knight, C.P.  Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

|  Metcalfe, E.C.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

|  Prior, G.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

j  Sears, C.C.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 

j  fWall,L.B.  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 

(.Williamson,  E.A.R.  Clapton  Coll., Clapton  Common 
fCole,O.E.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

|  Hardern,V.  Penketh  School 

j  Hunns,L.G.T.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 

|  Macdonald, J.  Highfield  School,  Muswell  Hill 

|  tMidgley,L.  J.  St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 
|  Mid  wood,  G.  e.  Penxeth  School 

j  Scares, W.J.  Raleigh  College,  Brixton 

j  Thomas, E.  al. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(.Turner, S.E.  Grammar  School,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
f  Cheekland,E.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

|  Farrant,B.G.  /.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

|  Grieve, J.C.J.  a.  St.  Placid’s,  Horsham 

|  Minns, J. A.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

|  fNieholas,A.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 
b+WilliamSjL.C.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

Ball.N.A.  Hove  College 

Carr,  II.  a.  1  Private  tuition 

Clark, L.  al.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Cox,R.  NewcastleModernScliool, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Goss.W.C.B.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 

Howes, C.H.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 

+Palmer,R.A.K.  St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 
Sansom.E.H.  a.  Modern  School,  Streatham 

Townsend, E.E.  East  Finchley  Grammar  School 

(.t  Watson,  D.  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
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BOYS,  Preliminary,  Pass— Continued. 
/Aylen,E.C.  Seaford  College 

|  +Brettingham,C.  Elm  Grove  School,  Exmouth 

|  Clarke, F.  W.  Oxenford  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
I  Clarke, H.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

tJohn.R.  A.  Bethany  Rouse,  Goudhurst 

ZtStronacli,J.D.S.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

/fAnsell,E.A.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

|  Baker,  W.H  The  School, Wellington  Road,  Taunton 
|  Bell,H. /.  Private  tuition 

j  Dellow,T.E.  a. 

I  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
I  Drew,  A.  W.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

tFarnworth,E.T.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Gilbride,F.  Grove  House,  Higligate 

Marks, G.P.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

Oubridge,M.D. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Roberts, O.W.  Penketli  School 

Williams, C.R.  Modern  School,  Streatham 

/Woolman,T.L.  Penketh  School 

/  Batchelor,  R.W.  Carslialton  College 

|  tBodenliam.E.T.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

|  Hall,J.M.  a.  Penketh  School 

j  Tomlinson, G. A. 

/  St.  John’s  Choir  School,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
('Chandler, E.R.  d.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 
|  Davidson, H.H. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
j  Hodgkinson,G.S.W.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

|  f Hutchings,  W.D.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
|  Mason, A.S.  al.  Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 
/  Wilson,  G.C.  Swindon  High  School 

/Bemand,L.J.C.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

|  Bound, A. L.  The  Philological  School,  Soutlisea 

|  Cole,H.J.  East  Finchley  Grammar  School 

j  Hemming, F.A.G. 

St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  School,  S.W. 

|  Hope, T.  A.  Modern  School,  Streatham 

j  Jackson, J.  a.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

|  Pinsent,G.S.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
|  Steven, W.R.  al.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 
/Vero.W.M.  Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
/Burroughes.E.R.  e.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 


The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 
St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 
Penketh  School 
Balham  Grammar  School 
Clapton  College,  Clapton  Common 
The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 


Collinge,W.E. 
j  Fuller, W.J.T. 

|  Hewson,G.M.  e. 

|  fKemety.G.W. 

|  Miller, N.P. 

|  Roberts,  F. 

|  Snowball, N. A.  e. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
l  Willett, J.F.  al./.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
/Bates.F.G.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

I  Brotherton,J.C.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

|  fCollins,A.W. 

St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  School,  S.W. 
|  Evans,A.O.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
|  Marsh, E.R.  Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 

i  Shead.M.M.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

|  Smith’  W.C.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

Zt  Wood  ward,  A.  W.  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 


Barnett, L.N.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

tHare-Gill,H.V.  Southport  Modern  School 

LeBrun,A. /.  Oxenford  Ho.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Gresley.A.J.  Springside  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 
Pinsent.D.H.D.  Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 

/Bacon, K.H.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

|  Beetham,E.L.  Seaford  College 

|  Brook,  L.H.  Clifton  College, North  Shore, Black  pool 
|  fCoen,D.W.  St.  Placid’s,  Horsham 

j  tGilbertson,G.C.  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 

(  fInston,S.J.A.  "  Hilsea  College,  Portsmouth 

'  King,W.  Downside  College,  Harrogate 

Martin, R.G.  •  Seaford  College 

fToas,G.H.  Downside  College,  Harrogate 

{Turner,  J.G.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 

i  { Williams, A.H. 

/  St.  Peter's  Eaton  Square  Choir  School,  S.W. 

fHosking,S.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

I  Lambert, H.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

j  Laurier,L.  J.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

|  Murray, H.F.  The  Scnool,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
|  Powell, F.W.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

Walker,  D. 

I  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

/Aslidowne,A.M.  St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea 

Bulman,C.G.  Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 

Edwards, K.G.  The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Goodfellow,G.J.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

Hughes,  F.E.  Bourne  College,  Quinton 

j  f Murray, J.McI.  Downside  College,  Harrogate 

|  Wilkins, E.M.  a.  Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 
j  t Williams, A. B.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

/Willson,  A.E.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

/Graham,  C.  Penketh  School 

|  fHandley,G.C.  Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore, Blackpool 
j  Stone,  E.  Clapton  College,  Clapton  Common 

/West,E.G.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

/fFarmer,J.H.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

j  Leighton, F.H.  e.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

/Williams, C.  A.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
/DymondjH.E.  Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 
Franklin,  G.H.S.  Steyning  Grammar  School 

Heryett,R.  Steyning  Grammar  School 

Scares,  J.  Raleigh  College,  Brixton 

Stobo,J.H.  The  High  School,  Brentwood 

Varney, L. A.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

/Buxey,C.  W.H.  Laugharne  School,  Southsea 

j  Elliott, D.H.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 

|  fGoding,J.H.  Carshalton  College 

|  Greenwood,  J.N.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

|  Gurr,A.H.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

|  Moss,D.J.  St.  John’s  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
|  Ramsay, E.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Rendle,A.H.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
I  Smith, K.C.  Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 

ZfTaitt,  J.A.J.  Private  tuition 

/Hopkinson,F.D.  Penketh  School 

|  Jackson,  J.S.  Seaford  College 

|  Lee, L.H.  Bourne  College,  Quinton 

|  Linne,E.W.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

|  Roberts, G.H.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 


|  Stroud, K. A.  Grammars.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 

|  Tacon,J.R. 

/  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  School,  S.W. 


/Chambers,  G.H. 

|  Critchley,G.N.S. 
|  Mumford,F.A. 

|  Tanner, J  A. 
/Tasker, J.E.  a. 
j'Ayles.W.L. 

I  Butterworth,J. 
j  Carsberg,H.R. 

|  Nash,W.T. 


Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
Littleton  House,  Knowle,  Bristol 
The  High  School,  Brentwood 
The  Philological  School,  Southsea 
St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 


|  Pool,T.  Newcastle  Modern  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
j  Valentin, W.  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Richmond 

/White, H.C.S.  d.  Grove  House,  Highgate 

('Dunn, H.S. G.H.  Clapton  College,  Clapton  Common 
|  Evershed,H.S.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

i  Gifford, L.S.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

I  Jackson, D.S.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

|  Mauger,E.O. /.  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Nash,J.H.  Carshalton  College 

j  Penn,E.W.  The  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

|  Wilkes, C.A.V.  Bourne  College,  Quinton 

/Woodhouse,G.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

/Burlinson,F.  College  School,  Colwyn  Bay 

+Morris,G.B.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

Parker,  C.  East  Finchley  Grammar  School 

Tazewell, W.H. 

The  School,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton 


/Wide.H.L. 

Harford, S.  s. 

Johnston, J.N. 

King,  A.  G.  s. 

Knott, R. 

Snowden, C.T.E. 

Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 
Wallingbrook  School,  Chulmleigh 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Carshalton  Collega 
Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 


Parker,  R.E. 
/Barnett,  E.  d. 
/Winder, B. 
/Brown,  T.R. 
/Forbes,  C.L. 

/  Jack, A.  R. 
/Jago,A.P.C. 
/Bennett, L.C. 

|  Grutchfield,R. 

|  Hobson, R.G. H. 
j  Lee,L.P. 


Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 
Bourne  College,  Quinton 
Bast  Finchley  Grammar  School 
Newquay  College,  Cornwall 
Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle 
Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 
Grammar  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
St.  Leonard’s  Collegiate  School 
Penketh  School 
Bourne  College,  Quinton 


|  Punter, D. 

/  Newcastle  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
/Goldie, R.E.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

|  How,W.J.  Steyning  Grammar  School 

j  Kethero,S.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

j  Tribe, A.F.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

ZWood,G.  Newcastle  Modern  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
/Hougham,A.W.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

/Wellesley, M.  Arlington  Park  College,  Chiswick 

(Hay.W.E.A.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

/Hollins,  C.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 

/Styan,A.T.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

/Wagstaff,C.  Southern  Progressive  S.,  Southsea 


GIRLS. 


For  list  of  Abbreviations ,  see  page  31, 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Lean,K.D.  s.  Penketh  School 

B lantern, V.J.  a.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 

Taylor, P.M.  s.e.do.  Penketh  School 

Cable, E. A.  J.  s.a.  Private  tuition 

Bottomley.E.E.  s.e.d.do.  Private  tuition 

Downs, E.  ph.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

Clay,H.M.  ph.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

Pearless, B.  s.h.  Felthorpe,  Hampton-on-Thames 

Kelsall,  A.  L.  Penketh  School 

Stark, D.L.  s.e.do.  Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  N. 
/Bellec,A.  s.a.f.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Olney 

I  Scatcherd,M.  do. 

/  St.  Hilda’s  School,  Sneaton  Castle,  Whitby 

Baker, G.K.  s.  Bell  Vue,  Herne  Bay 

Morgan, M.  s.do.  Private  tuition 

Farman,V.M.  d.  Queen’s  S.,  Speen  Newbury,  Berks 
Satchell,  TJ.M.  d.  Redland  College  School,  Bristol 
/Joseph,  S.S.  Arundale  School,  Moseley 


|  Sayle.A.J.W. 
^Silman,L.H. 

4857  s. 

/Gaskell,E.N.  d.do. 
Us51 

Manning, E.M. 
Williams, A.  L. 
Thomas, M.M. 
Leah, A.  C. 


Bushey  College,  Watford 
Minerva  College.  Leicester 

Private  tuition 

Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Cwmbach  Council  School 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Private  tuition 
pHall,M.D.  Skerry’s  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
j  Harrison, E.  Dalkeith  School,  Ripon 

^Higson,C.E.I.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

Salaun,M.M.  f.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Olney 

Davies, G.S.  do.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 
Roberts,  G.  Private  tuition 

Hallatt,M.K.  Penketh  School 

/Hanchett,M.  Private  tuition 

^Mackay,K.G.  Crouch  End  High  School  &  College,  N. 
Griffin, S.  Pengwem  College,  Cheltenham 

Evans, T.  Private  tuition 

Barker,  E.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 


Private  tuition 
Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Private  tuition 


Dunn,G.R.  a.al.lt. 

Harris, W.E.  s.g.a.mu. 

Brown, M.  e.g.ph. 

/Bryan, M.D.  d. 

Musters  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 
^Rogers, F.  s.e.g.a.al.  Private  tuition 

Happold,B.M.  a.  Hill  Croft,  Bentham 

Clark, D.L.  a.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Fraikin,J.M.  J./. 

La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golders  Green  Road,  N.W. 
Hart,E.  a.  Belle  Vue  Girls’  School,  Bradford 

Parry, H.  mu.  Weirfield  School,  Taunton 

Edwards, M.  s.g.a.  Private  tuition 

Gillespie, E.C.  s.e.g.  Private  tuition 

Rawsthorne.B.  s.e.  Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Sheppard-Jones.K.L.S.  e.  Private  tuition 

^Wake.B.B.  Belle  Vue  Girls’  School,  Bradford 
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JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

*Garwood-Challis,O.M.  s. 

Granville  College,  Southampton 

fCornish,  J.  s.g.  Comrie  School,  Exeter 

'-Taylor,!/,  a.  Private  tuition 

Ingledew,R.E.  Yarn  Grammar  School 

Paterson, C.V.  a l. 

Finsbury  Park  High  School,  Adolphus  Road,  N. 
Leventhorpe.M.L.  al.f.  Raymont,  Shortlands 

Hebei, H.M.  s.e.a.  [Brighton 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Nevers,  Witbdean, 
Little, J.R.R.  a.e.  Glenlea,  Herne  Bay 

fSavage,D.C. 

;  Grange  Road  Secondary  Girls’  School,  Bradford 
'"Vardon,L.J.  Springside  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 

Randall, V.  s.g.  Comrie  School,  Exeter 

f*McLaren,  A.L.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
'~Snelus,S.M.  ge.oli.  Private  tuition 

Blake, S.W.  s.  Wellington  College,  Hastings 

Gates, E.E.  s.e.  Private  tuition 

Wiseman, M. A.  a.  Hill  Croft,  Bentham 

Reuben, R.  Minerva  College,  Leicester 

*McNeil,A.  Lime  Tree  House,  York 

('Dodds, I.  a.al.  College  of  Pharmacy,  North  Finchley 
'"Wake,L.M.H.  mu.  Weirfield  School,  Taunton 

Smyth, B.M.  e.h.g.  Private  tuition 

('BentalljM.Y.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 


|  Davis, W.G.K.  . 


Sussex  House,  Rye 


j  Fernley,M.L.  e.  West  View  School,  Cheadle  Hulme 
L*Webber,E.P.  s.  Private  tuition 

f*  Allen,  H.  s. 

I  Pendennis  College,  Streatliam  High  Road,  S.W. 
''Mill ward, F.E.  Girls’ Grammar  School, Levenshulme 
rGolding,E.A.  Skerry’s  College,  Liverpool 

|  Mitchell, E.A.  a. 

v  Musters’  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 
f*Clery,M.Y.  s.f.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Olney 

'"Hill,E.  Penketh  School 

Domville,H.M.  Penketh  School 

*Mason,M.  s.  Felthorpe,  Hampton-on-Thames 

fGordon,J.M.  Mount  Ladies’  College,  Clent 

'"*Hugh,L.S.  Granville  College,  Southampton 

(  Carter, M.W.  e.  The  Queen’s  School,  Chester 

j  Johnson, E.  dh.  Private  tuition 

Moys,A.V. 

!  Finsbury  Park  High  School,  Adoliihus  Road,  N. 
l,Serrell,D.H.  mu.  Weirfield  School,  Taunton 

Woodham,D.  Granville  College,  Southampton 

|'Blakesley,H.C.B.  Private  tuition 

*"Thorburn,U.  Penketh  School,  nr.  Warrington 

f Campbell, E.M.  Crouch  End  High  S.  and  College, N. 

'  Dewhirst,M.  a.  Private  tuition 

Foster, D.B.  Mount  Ladies’  CoUege,  Clent. 

*Henaff,A.M. /.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Olney 

*Oorner,E.M.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 

Montague, E.W.  Private  tuition 

fCapstick.M.L.M. 

|  La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golders  Green  Road,  N.W. 
'-Whiteley,  D.  e.a.  Private  tuition 

fCartledge,D.  s.  Private  tuition 

l"Byne,M.L.  s.  Private  tuition 

^Barnard, G.S.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 

|  Bontliron.M.O.C.  Dunfermline  High  School 

'"Macfarlane.D.  B.E.  /.  Hindhead  School  for  Girls 
^Davies, M.T.  Clark’s  College,  Cardiff 

Ferraz.C.P.  Private  tuition 

I  ^Morgan, E.  Lulworth  House,  Caerleon 

!Warlow,E.M.  Victoria  S.  of  Languages,  Liverpool 
Guest, M.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Levenshulme 

( King,M.D.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

'"McAdam,M.!f.B.  Tower  House,  Upper  Norwood 
^*Cable,E.G.  Westfield  House,  Andover 

|  Dick,J.L.  d.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

j  Empson,V.  A.M.I.E.E.  e. 

Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
j  Gittins.L.G.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 

|  Turner,  K.  A.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigli 

L*4855  s. 

,*Flavell,F.G.  d.  Mount  Ladies'  College,  Clent 

|  *Hubbard,H.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

'"Longmuir,N.  Private  tuition 

Greratt,C.L.  Wellington  College,  Hastings 


Vincent, L.M.  Private  tuition 

*Branscombe,  W.  V. 

St.  Hilda’s  School,  Sneaton  Castle,  Whitby 
Clewley.M.  Private  tuition 

Blackmore.M.  mu.  Weirfield  School,  Taunton 

f*Cowan,M.  Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 

'"Popplewell,E.H.A.  Finbragh,  Southsea 

fLuyts,Y.E.F.  /.  Hindhead  School  for  Girls 

'"Turner, E.  a.  Private  tuition 

^*Brearley,E.  Girls’  High  School,  Roth  well 

Rogers, H.G.  Wellington  College,  Hastings 

L  4S53 

Gill,  W.  A.  Lime  Tree  House,  lrork 

fTwigg,M.  Private  tuition 

|  ^Williams,  V.D. 

k  Pendennis  College,  Streatham  High  Rd.,  S.W. 
Byrne, E.G.  Crouch  End  High  School  and  Coll.,  N. 
Dale,M.  a.  Private  tuition 

Norman, J.G.  A.  Private  tuition 

f  Jones, C.E.  Private  tuition 

'"McKenna,  M.H.  Penketh  School 

^King-Hamilton.O.E.  .  Minerva  College,  Leicester 
|  Oswald, K.M.  e.  Private  tuition 

'"Stelfox,E.  Victoria  S.  of  Languages,  Liverpool 
Pincombe,E.M.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 

CummingjE.M.  a.  Loreburn  College,  Manchester 

('Mitchell,  A.  B.  Private  tuition 

>"4852  s. 

{'GreatoreXjP.A. 

;  Pendennis  College,  Streatham  High  Road,  S.W. 
'"Smith, D.E.  Private  tuition 

f  Le  Huquet,B.  /.  The  Crown  S.,  St.  Martin’s,  Jersey 
'"Taylor, E.F.  Private  tuition 

Griffith, D.  do.  Private  tuition 

Armstrong, J.G. F.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 

Knight, L.  A.  Private1  tuition 

Hepworth,W.  Ion  House,  East  Molesey 

('Goodwin, A.G.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 

'"Macintosh,  C.  Private  tuition 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

fDenniss,S.G.  s.e.h.a.f.d. 

Alexandra  College,  Shirley,  Southampton 
'~Kellar,E.M.  d.mu.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigli 
Foot,W.  s.e.li.  Comrie  School,  Exeter 

Maunder,  R.  Vk.  Comrie  School,  Exeter 

Bryan, H.F.  a. 

Musters  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 
Boulding,E.M.  s.e.al. 

Crouch  End  High  School  &  College,  N. 
Thomas, E.G.  s.f.  Wellington  College,  Hastings 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

tKemp,P.M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 


|'Chnrchill,W.A.A.  /. 
LCohen,R. 

HiornSjL.  D. 
Garrett, E.  a.al. 
Wilson, M.E.  d. 


Pentland  House,  Radlett 
Minerva  College,  Leicester 

Temple  School,  Aylesbury 
Tower  House,  Upper  Norwood 
Hill  Croft,  Bentham 


fBrownlow.D.A.  g.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
f  Palmer, M.V.  a.  Stapleton  Hall  School,  Stroud  Green 

f t  Jarvis,  G. 

U4854 


Weirfield  School,  Taunton 

Springfield  School,  Stockport 
Penketh  School 


Beattie,  W.M.  d. 
tWyman,  P. 

('Duggleby,E.  e.h.  Birklands,  Harrogate 

L.Lampard,W,L.  al.  The  Grammar  S. ,  Southend-on-Sea 


f Bateson, M.C.  al. 
LLeicester,S. 


Hill  Croft,  Bentham 
Penketh  School  \ 


'fBaker,S.E.  Pembroke  House,  Southampton 

Davies, M.  Springfield  School,  Stockport 

Jones, E  R.U.  s.d.  High  S.  for  Girls,  Shirley,  B’liani 
Manners, E.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigli 

LWebbjE.M.  a.  Stapleton  Hall  School,  Stroud  Green 

fPond,S.  e.a.  Private  tuition 

L  Roper, M.  a.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

f  [Dryland, B.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

|  tFalkingbridge,F.R.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 
Green, I. B.  s.  Upton  Lodge  School,  Anerley 

ltRenaut,D.A.  Pembroke  House,  Southampton 

Private  tuition 


Fitzgerald,  G.  s. 

Hayward, E.M.  s. 

('Cameron.  J.D. 

LCase,D.F. 

fEastgate,H.  a.f. 
lHales,M.E.  d. 

fClay,C.M.  a. 

LOlsberg.E.  /. 

fBolton,F.M.  h. 

Alexandra  College,  Shirley,  Southampton 
|  Brock, Marjorie  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 

|  tRees,F.N.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

LWitt.V.M.  h.  Bitterne  Park  High  S.,  Southampton 


Tower  House,  Upper  Norwood 

Hill  Croft,  Bentham 
Hill  Crest,  Ainsdale 

Mount  Ladies’  College,  Clent 
Felthorpe,  Hamptou-on-Thames 

Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Minerva  College,  Leicester 


Penketh  School 

Wellington  College,  Hastings 
Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 
Pembroke  House,  Southampton 
Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 

Hill  Croft,  Bentham 
Greenliill  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 
Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

f'Bii-challjH.  Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 

'^Williams, G. I.  Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 


Craig, H.W. 

fKitley.M.E. 

LSymes,Q.A. 

(Clare, E.M. 

|  Doggrell,V.G. 
!Eckley,L.B. 

l'Huntington,M.D. 
|  LeGresley,M. 
LWinsor.C. 


St.  Margaret’s  School,  Bridgend 
Upton  Lodge  School,  Anerley 

Lime  Tree  House,  York 
Penketh  School 
Wellington  College,  Hastings 

Penketh  School 
The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 
Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

l'Davies,M.R.  Stapleton  Hall  School,  Stroud  Green 
|  |Godsell,I.N.  ’ 

Finsbury  Park  High  School,  Adolphus  Road,  N. 
LHart,D.M.  Steyne,  High  School,  Worthing 

Foale,H.D.  d.  Private  tuition 

fStaley,D.V.  a.al.  Private  tuitiod 

LXhompson,M.  Grammar  School,  Southend-on-Sea 


f  Harry,  M. 
LPease,S.V. 

CBean.M.  d. 
i  Caldwell, M.E. 
LHunter,M.M.S. 

ft  Albright,  M. 

|  Brock, Mollie 
LJackson,E.C. 


fCree,D.E. 

|  Longley,B.R.  d. 
LfOstick,L. 


Exmouth  Villa,  Stoke 
Temple  School,  Aylesbury 
Lime  Tree  House,  York 

Exmouth  Villa,  Stoke 


Courtis, G.S. 

Duncan, A.  A. 

Alexandra  College,  Shirley,  Southampton 
Laban,  D.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport* 

Mannington,R.  Wellington  College,  Hastings 

f fThomas,  B.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

f  Ashenden.E.F.  Sussex  House,  Rye 

tFish.E.J.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham. 

Hough, N.  The  Grammar  School,  Southend-on-Sea 
Jones, E.  e.  College  School,  Colwyn  Bay 

Lloyd, D.G.  Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 

Pengelley,K.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

LWellSjH.A.  Upton  Lodge  School,  Anerley 

~Beesley,D.I.  s.  Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

Farthing, N.  h.  Birklands,  Harrogate 

Hewitson,J.M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Lenanton,A.N.  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 

.Strong,  E.K.  Temple  School,  Aylesbury 

fHartley,M.  Penketh  School 

]  Plumpton.B.M.D.  /.  Penketh  School 

LWoodcock,W.E.  Trinity  House,  Bexhill-on-Sea 

(  Birtwistle, I.W.  a.  Tower  House,  Upper  Norwood 
|  Egerton,R.  A.  Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 

|  Empson.G.E.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

]  Pyle, M.H.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley,  Southampton 
LThomsoiijE.  Hill  Croft,  Bentham 


fNorcott,F. 

LYoung.L. 


Penketh  School 
Burwood  College,  East  Sheen 


fBentley,E.A.  Lancefield  College,  Southend-on-Sea 
Falle,I.F.  Greenliill  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 

fHadley,F.E. 

Musters  Road  Higher  School,  West  Bridgford 
Mather, C.B.  d.  Penketh  School 

^Stevens, E.B.  h.  Tower  House,  Upper  Norwood 

fPartridge,R.K. 

I  High  School  for  Girls,  Shirley,  Birmingham 

LPasliley,M.K.  Springside  House,  Gorey,  Jersey 

Wright, E.  Birklands,  Harrogate 
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GIRLS,  Preliminary,  Pass— continued. 
Seed.M.M.  Penketh  School 

Jack8on,K.  Newlands  College  for  Girls,  Bootle 

( Allen, V.A.K.  Trinity  House,  Bexhill-on-Sea 

|  Bastick,B.H.  High  S.  for  Girls, Shirley, Birmingham 
[.Thornton, C.E.L.  Sussex  House,  Rye 

fBlowerSjG.B.  Tower  House,  Upper  Norwood 


|  Downs, H.A.  a. 
j  Landstad,L.M. 
|  Oulton,A. 
LRobson,H. 

Brodrick,B. 

(  Bradburn,E. 

1  Thomas, C.B. 


Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Lime  Tree  House,  York 
Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 
Penketh  School 

Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

Royal  S.  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
St.  Margaret's  School,  Bridgend 


L.Winstanley,L.E.  Penketh  School 

'Wilks, M. I.  Private  tuition 

Worboys.W.M. 

,  St.  Martin’s  Terrace  School,  St.  Martin,  Jersey 

f Smith, M.  Felthorpe,  Hampton-on-Thames 

LtThomas,R.  M.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 


Drummond,  K.M. 


Hill  Crest,  Ainsdale 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION. 


PASS  LIST, 


BOYS. 


Abbott, J.A.  Hove  College 

Acton,  W.B.  Herne  Bay  College 

Adams, B.  A.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Adamson, F.H.C.  St.  Leonard’s  Collegiate  School 

Adamson, M.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Addis, I. B.  Hove  College 

Adkins,  D.W.  Hazelwood  School,  Kingston-on-Thames 
Akst,I.W.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Alexander, W.B.  New  College,  Harrogate 

Anderson, G.S.  Wilmslow  College 

Armitage.M.  Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Avis,R.H.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 


Baber,  W.J. 

Bailey,  J.H. 
Bainbridge.H.W 
Balfour,  J.  K. 
Balmer,C.C. 
Bamford,H_C. 

Barber,  C.  II. 

Barber, R.J. 

Barberis,V. 

Barkway,  C.H. 

Barnard, C.W. 

Barnard, R.  A. 

Barrett, E.G. 
Baynton,R.A. 

Beavis,A. 

Bennett,  C.S. 

Biggin, R.H. 

Biuii«ld,A.  W. 
Birtley,J.G. 

Bisson, S.C. 
Blascheck,B. 
Blouet.D.M.R. 
Body,A.H. 

Bolton, C.M. 
Boulding,B.G. 

Bradley,  G.E. 

Bradley, W. 
Brassingthwaighte,C.H. 
Brayshay.C. 

Breese.A.E. 

Bridge,  C.R. 

Briggs, T. 
Broadbridge,H.E. 
Brown,  J.E. 

Brown,  J.M. 

Budd,E.F. 

Burrell, T. 

Burton,  F.O. 

Burton,  G.E. 

Butler,  D. 

Butler,  H. 

Butterfield, L. 


Littleton  House,  Knowle 
Grammar  School,  Ongar 
Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Wilmslow  College 
Arlington  Park  College,  Chiswick 
Southend-on-Sea  Grammar  School 
Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 
34  Lisle  Street,  W.C. 
Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Littleton  House,  Knowle 
The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
West  End  School,  Jersey 
Southend-on-Sea  Grammar  School 
Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 
Linton,  Southend-on-Sea 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
l'ork  Minster  Choir  School 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Wilmslow  College 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 
Temple  College,  East  Sheen 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Grammar  School,  Ongar 
Seaford  College 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
New  College,  Harrogate 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
College  School,  Colwyn  Bay 
College  School,  Colwyn  Bay 
Ansdell  School,  Lytham 


Cairns, R.  New  College,  Harrogate 

Callard,F.L.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 

Carnes,  A.  D.  The  School,  Wellington  Road, Taunton 
Ca veil, J.H.  Swindon  High  School 

Charles  worth,  N.  Lytham  College 

Chibnall.J.G.  Seaford  College 

Chidwick.E.W.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Childs  F.C.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Clarke’, W.B.  Wilmslow  College 

C0le  (j,  Wilmslow  College 

Coleman, B.L.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Collin  A.  C.J.M.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Collins,  W.  H.  A.  Herne  Bay  College 

Coom  F.J.  West  End  School,  Jersey 

Corfie’ld,  D.N.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Cousens’.J.H.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 

Cove,  R.C.  Brownlow  College,  Bowes  Park 

Cowdery,F.R.  West  End  School,  Jersey 

Cowie,w!L.  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

Craig, T.J.D.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Crane  H.  Southport  Modern  School 

firaf.es  ,T  M  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

Grill,  C.P.  West  End  School,  Jersey 

Crook, A.E.  Southampton  Boys’  College  &  High  S. 


Cross,  G.L. 
Cursons,C.W. 
Cutler,  T.L. 


Arlington  Park  College,  Chiswick 
Herne  Bay  College 
Modern  School,  Streatham 


Dadswell,C.J. 
Dallimore,D.F. 
Davidson,  R.H. 
Davies, L.E. 
Daviss,F.A. 
Day,A.R. 

Deacon, K.L. 
deBasagoiti,P.G.W. 
Dennis, C.E. 
Denyer,H.K.A. 
Dewis,H.W. 

Dodds, J.C. 

Dodds, J.G. 

Dodds,  J.N. 

Drury,  R. 

Duck,  W.W. 
Duder,D.II. 
Dungey,J.J. 

Dyson,  G.E. 

Dyson, J.C. 


•  Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 

Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
Herne  Bay  College 
Richmond  Hill  School 
Swindon  High  School 
Seaford  College 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Modern  School,  Streatham 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Herne  Bay  College 
Penketh  School 
New  College,  Harrogate 
East  Leigh,  Sheffield 
Southport  College 
Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 
The  School,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Herne  Bay  College 
Herne  Bay  College 


Ed  wards, G.A. 
Evans,  A.  J. 
Ewart, W.B. 


Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 
College  School,  Colwyn  Bay 
Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 


Homer, G.R. 
Hooper,  R.W. 
Horselield,L.G. 
Horsnell,T.B.S. 
Howard,  G. 
Howden,J.E. 
Hudson, L.W. 
Hudson, V.G. 
Hughes, J.L.M. 
IIunt,H.R. 
Hunt,T.J. 


Arlington  Park  College,  Chiswick 
Herne  Bay  College 
Littleton  House,  Knowle 
High  School,  Brentwood 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
Southport  College 
Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
Lulworth  House,  Caerleon 
Seaford  College 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 


James, L.G.S. 
Jennings, L.S.C. 
Jimpson,R.J.C. 
Johnson, S.R. 
Jones,  B.  A. 
Jones,  G.S.A. 
Jones,K.A. 
Jones, N. 


Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Swindon  High  School 
Penketh  School 
Southport  College 
Southport  Modern  School 
Penketh  School 


Kealey,E.A. 
Keith, D.M‘L. 
Kelley,  R.R. 
Kerstin,E.E.  A. 
King,H.G. 
Kite.G. 

Knight,  F.L. 


Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
New  Coliege,  Harrogate 
Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 


Farr,  R.J.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Featherstone,E.L.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
Fisher, L.E.  Hove  College 

Flanagan,  E.H.  Hove  College 

Fleetwood, T.  Lytham  College 

Foort,R.II.  Southampton  Boys’  College  &  High  S. 
Forman,  R.  Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 

FoXjR.E.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Fraser, A.E.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Fraser, F.C.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Frey,T.S.  Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 

Frogley,F.W.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Frost, C.V.  Swindon  High  School 

Fulford,W.  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

Garnett, A.C.  Southport  College 

Gearle.J.  W.  Hove  College 

Gilby,J.  College  School,  Colwyn  Bay 

Gillett,E.LeS.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Gilley, S.G.  Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Gould, J.W.  Southport  College 

Green, W.S.  Swindon  High  School 

Grevatt,A.F.  ,  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Grierson, B.  'Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Griffiths,  B.C.  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

Hale.C.L.  Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 

Hall,E.W.  Mutley  Grammar  School 

Hall,F.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Hallam,C.G.  Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 

Hammerton,K.M.  Herne  Bay  College 

Hancock, C.M.  Littleton  House,  Knowle 

Hatch, J.W.  Beverley  House,  Harrow 

Hay,W.L.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Hay  don,  J.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Hayhoe,R.  W.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Helsby.B.  Lytham  College 

Hensman,H.  Redcliffe  School  for  Boys,  Teddington 
Heron, C.F.  East  Leigh,  Sheffield 

Hewlett,J.E.C.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
Hews,E.F.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Heyworth,H.G.  Southport  Modern  School 

Hill.J.T.B.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Hill,W.L.  Southport  Modern  School 

Hinds,  G.W.  Southport  Modern  School 

Hine,P.  J.  Mutley  Grammar  School 

Hinks.H.V.  Southend-on-Sea  Grammar  School 

Hipwell,J.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Holloway, L.W.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Holman, M.G.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Holme,  G.D.  Hill  Croft,  Bentliam 


Lambert, S.E.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Latter, H.T.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Laws,D.B.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Leary, D.J.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  School 
LeBrocq,H.  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

LeRoy,L.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

London, S.R.  Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 

Lowther,C.H.  Southport  Modern  School 

Maidment,L.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Maine.H.J.R.  Southport  College 

Majdalany,J.  New  College,  Harrogate 

Makey,D.A.  Temple  College,  East  Sheen 

Mallet, C.R.  West  End  School,  Jersey 

Marett,J.T.  Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Marriott, C.H. W.  Hove  College 

Marriott, L.W.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Mason, B.G.  Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 

Mauger,H.  Oxenford  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
McKenna,  W.H.  Southport  Modern  School 

Medlycott,B.R.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Middleton, C.  New  College,  Harrogate 

Mills, C.G.B.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Mills, S.G.M.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Mitchell,  M.E.  Downside  College,  Harrogate 

Moran, B.D.  Herne  Bay  College 

Moretti,E.  34  Lisle  Street,  W.C. 

Morrow, D.J.  Temple  College,  East  Sheen 

Mumford,S.C.  Arlington  Park  College,  Chiswick 
Muudy.R.W.  Brownlow  College,  Bowes  Park 

Myles, R.H.G.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 


Nash,D.G. 

Nash,L. 

Negus, E.O. 
Newing,S.T. 
Niblett,H.A.  W. 
Nicholls,C.W. 
Nickson,F.S. 
Norwood,  W.  A. 


Shoreham  Grammar  School 
West  End  School,  Jersey 
Southend-on-Sea  Grammar  School 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Herne  Bay  College 
Lytham  College 
Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 


01szewski,S.W.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

Owen,J.N.C.  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Richmond 


Pangbourne,G.W. 
Parker,  D.R. 
Parker,  F.  A. 
Payton, G. 
Pemberton, E.C. 
PilditchjV.L. 
Pile.E. 


Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 
Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Hove  College 
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BOYS,  Lower  Forms— Continued. 

Portch,J.W.  Arlington  Park  College,  Chiswick 


Porter,  A.  E.R.F. 

Pout,A.R.L. 

Purves.W.E.T. 


Temple  College,  East  Sheen 
Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
New  College,  Harrogate 


Ralph, N.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

Reade,M.  Swindon  High  School 

Richardson,  F.S.  ’  Grammar  School,  Ongar 

Ridout.J.E.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

Rimmer,W.H.  Southport  Modern  School 

Roberts,  B.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Roberts, E.H.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Rosby,C.R.  Swindon  High  School 

Rowlatt,R.  Southport  College 

Roydes,P.  Royal  School  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
Rule,W.T.  Heme  Bay  College 

Rundle.J.V.E.  Tellisford  House,  Redland,  Bristol 

Sangster,C.K.  Southport  Modern  School 

Sarchet.E.R.  Laugharne  School,  Southsea 

Scares, G.H.  Raleigh  College,  Brixton 

Scholes,G.  Lytham  College 

Schooley,W.A.  Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 

Searle,C.W.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Seddon,W.  Penketh  School 

Sharpe, C.  Sandycroft,  Blackpool 

Shaw,E.F.  Ansd  ell  School,  Lytham 

Shaw,L.T.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Short, L.H.  Froebel  House,  Devonport 

Simmons, G.F.  The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Sleggs,C.A.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Smart, S.E.  •  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Smith,  K.W.  Modern  School,  Streatham 

Smith, M.  Clifton  College,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Smith, R.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 


Snook, C.W.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Snook, F.H.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Snook, I.R.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Solomon, G.A.  Herne  Bay  College 

SowerbuttSjR.  Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

Spencer, E.J.  Ion  House  School,  East  Molesey 

Spry  J.R.  Mutley  Grammar  School 

Stacey, E.  Steyne  School,- Worthing 

Stacey,  R.W.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Stammers, L.J.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Starling,  H.J.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Snddards,T.  W.  Lytham  College 

Sullivan,  J.F.  St.  Placid’s,  Horsham 

Sutton, R.L.  Eton  House,  Southend-on-Sea 

Swales, E.P.  Southport  Modern  School 

Tarchetti,A.  34  Lisle  Street,  W.C. 

Taylor, A.  Arlington  Park  College,  Chiswick 

Taylor,  A.  G.  N.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Taylor, H.J.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay 

Thorley,A.E.  •  Southport  College 

Thorn, R.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 

Thurman, F.M.  Southport  College 

Tibbs,  C.  Herne  Bay  College 

Ticehurst,E.A.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Tone,J.W.  Mutley  Grammar  School 

Tranmer.L.  New  College,  Harrogate 

Trott,H.W.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Truman, C.E.H.  Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 

Turner, H.R.S.  Shoreham  Grammar  School 

Turner, J.H.W.  Seaford  College 

Vallance,A.N.  Ion  House  School,  East  Molesey 

Vermeylen,B.  Herne  Bay  College 

Vickery, V.C.  Steyne  School,  Worthing 

Walkden.S.S.  Southport  Modern  School 


The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Southport  College 
Hove  College 
Hove  College 
Bethany  House,  Goudhurst 
New  College,  Harrogate 
Linton,  Southend-on-Sea 
Brownlow  College,  Bowes  Park 
Bestliorpe  Vicarage  S.,  Attleborough 
34  Lisle  Street,  W.C. 
Littleton  House,  Knowle 
Herne  Bay  College 
Wilmslow  College 
Linton,  Southend-on-Sea 
Hove  College 
Hove  College 
St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Trinity  House,  Bexliill-on-Sea 
Southport  College 
Herne  Bay  College 
Swindon  High  School 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
New  College,  Harrogate 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Raleigh  College,  Brixton 
York  Minster  Choir  School 
Steyne  School,  Worthing 
Shoreham  Grammar  School 
Penketh  School 
Woolstein,E.  Redcliffe  School  for  Boys,  Teddingtan 
Wordingham.W.J.F.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys 


Walker, E.E. 
Walker,  J. 

Walker- Arnott,  C.  D. 
Walmsley,G.C. 
Warner,  L.P. 
Warner, O.P. 
Warren,  A. 

Watson,  H. 

Watson,  R.W. 
Waymark,A.P. 
Webb,I.F.F. 

Wei  ter, N. 

Weston,  W.J. 

Wheat,  J.H. 

White,  A.  G. 

White, D. 

Whitehead, C. 
Whitehead, S. 
Whittingham,F.I. 
Wickens,L. 

Wilde,  J.C. 
Wilkey.W.J. 
Wilkins,  C.O. 
Williams,  A.E. 
Wilson,  A.  A. 

Wilson, C.A. 

Wilson,  D.P. 

Wilson,  E. 
Wimhurst,S.R. 
Wise,H. 
Woolman,J.E, 


Wren,B.C. 
Wrey.C.B. 
Wright,  E.L. 


Modern  School,  Streatham 
Broadgate  School,  Nottingham 
York  Minster  Choir  School 


GIRLS. 


A’Bear,H.L. 
Allen,  W.E. 
Alton, M. 

Ash  worth,  W.M. 


Sunnyland,  Henley-on-Thames 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley 
Dalkeith  School,  Ripon 
Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 


Ball,G.E.  Lancefield  College,  Southend-on-Sea 

Bam  ford, M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

Barnes, I.M.  Temple  School,  Aylesbury 

Bateson, M.  I.  Hill  Croft,  Bentham 

Blackham,E.L.  Sunnyland,  Henley-on-Thames 

Bland, M.  Hill  Croft,  Bentham 

Bonnet, J.  Anglo-French  S.,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

Bostel,W.J.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

Bowerman,K.  South  View  School,  Holcombe  Rogus 
Brassiugton,Y.R.  Springfield  College,  Whitstable 

Brewis,M.  Crowstone  House,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Brown, 1. 1.  Conlought  House,  Portsmouth 

Brown, W.  Penketh  School 

Castle, W.A.  Crouch  End  High  School  &  College,  N. 
Chase, D.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

Clark, D.F.  Westoe  High  S.  for  Girls,  South  Shields 
Clark, M.J.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 

Clark, N.  Westoe  High  S.  for  Girls,  South  Shields 
Clarson,V.  Crouch  End  High  School  &  College,  N. 
Cl#gg,C.P.  Kelvin  House,  Ruislip 

Cooper, E.  Penketh  School 

Cope, W.M.  Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 

Copsey,D.E.  Hazelwood  School,  Kingston-on-Thames 
Cornewall-Walker,K.M.  Private  tuition 

Cossavella,H.  Anglo-French  S.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W’.C. 
Croucher,J.  Pembroke  House,  Southampton 

Cutting,  B.  Temple  School,  Aylesbury 


Dagworthy, G.E.M. 
Davis,E.A. 

Dean,  J.  A. 
Doraone,N. 
Drage.E.M. 

Evans,K.E. 

Evans, V. 
Evemy,H.M. 


Fisher, F.M. 
Ford, G.A. 
Foster, E. 
Foster,  F.M. 
France,  G. 
Fuller, T.C. 
Furlong,  B.M. 


Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 
Mount  Ladies’  College,  Clent 
Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 
Granville  College,  Southampton 
Girls’  High  School,  Rothwell 

Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 
Sandycroft,  Blackpool 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley 

Crowstone  House,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 
Beechcroft,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

Penketh  School 
Eirklands,  Harrogate 
Cornwallis  High  School,  Hastings 
Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 


Gale,  J.W.  Mount  Ladies’  College,  Clent 

Goodall.D.H.V.  Girls’  S.,  Brackley  Road,  Chiswick 
Gordon, C.D.  Mount  Ladies’  College,  Clent 

Goss, A.E.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 

Green, E.H.  Fairlie  School,  Grassendale,  Liverpool 

Groome,S.  J.  Royal  School  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 

HaCkett.J.M.  Mount  Ladies’  College,  Clent 

HadfieldjM. 

Preparatory  S.,  Queen  St.,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Hall, I.  Mayfield,  West  Norwood 

Harris, E.E.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 

Hatton,  M.  Sunnyland,  Henley-on-Thames 

Heath, E. I.  Melbury,  Clarendon  Road,  Watford 

Hecks,  G.  Dunmore  School,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Hewitson,W.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

Hope.M.C.N.  Temple  School,  Aylesbury 

Huntbach,E.  Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 

Hutton, E.  Beechcroft,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

Johnson, H.E.  Ladies’  College,  Nantwich 

Jones,  D.  Alexandra  College,  Shirley 

Joyes,C.M.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

Kaye, W.A.  Crowstone  House,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Kelsall,A.  Penketh  School 

Kershaw, A.E.  Penketh  School 

Kirk,M.L.T.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

Leefe,M.  Birklands,  Harrogate 

Lewis,  A.  Ingleside,  Bridgend 

Lilly, D.E.  Mount  Ladies’  College,  Clent 

Mankin,G.T.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 

Manning,  A.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 

Marcliant.G.L.  Hazelwood  S.,  Kingston-on-Thames 

Martin, H.  Cumberland  House,  Stoke  Newington 


Mason,  B. 

Mason,  D.M. 
Matthews,  H.P. 
Milburn,0. 

Miller,  D.V. 
Minett,W.F. 
Morser,F.M.  , 
Mudie-Draper,L. 

Nice,J. 

Owen,B.F. 

PannelljH.H. 
Philbey,B.M, 


Birklands,  Harrogate 
Springfield  College,  Whitstable 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley 
Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 
Trinity  House,  Bexhill-on-Sea 
Springfield  College,  Whitstable 
Private  tuition 
Cornwallis  High  School,  Hastings 

Mayfield,  West  Norwood 

Penketh  School 

Hazelwood  S.,  Kingston-on-Thames 
Temple  School,  Aylesbury 


Pivetaux,M. 
Pratt, E.K. 


Melrose  House,  Cricklewood 
Temple  School,  Aylesbury 


Ramsey, M.  Westoe  High  S.  for  Girls,  South  Shields 
Ransome,P.  Egbert  Lodge,  West  Worthing 

Ray,E.  Cornwallis  High  School,  Hastings 

Richardson, M.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  College,  N. 

Rickman, R.B.  Girls’  School,  Brackley  Road,  Chiswick 
Robinson, D.C.E.  Temple  School,  Aylesbury 

Robinson, E.C.  The  Grammar  S, ,  Southend-on-Sea 
Robinson, J.E.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  College,  N. 
Ruff.P.W.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 

Samuel, P.  Melrose  Plouse,  Cricklewood 

Sargent, M.D.  Melbury,  Clarendon  Road,  Watford 

Scott,  M.  Birklands,  Harrogate 

Shanvood,!.  Roanoke  School,  Palmer’s  Green 

Sherwood, E.G.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

Shields, D.V.K.  Glen  View  School,  Hastings 

Sidwell,F.  Cumberland  House,  Stoke  Newington 
Smith, E.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 

Snow, E.L.  Girls’  School,  Brackley  Road,  Chiswick 
South  worth,  I.  Sandycroft,  Blackpool 

Stainthorp,E.  Hildathorpe  College,  Whitby 

Stone, M.R.  Melbury,  Clarendon  Road,  Watford 

Stork, M.  Birklands,  Harrogate 

Sutton, S.D.  Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 

Thorne, A.M.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 

Thorne,  M.H.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 

Timins,M.K.  Private  tuition 

Tirrell,E.  Beechcroft,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

Tull, E.K.  Sunnyland,  Henley-on-Thames 

Vanek,M.  Anglo-French  S.,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Venner,W.A.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 

Vose,M.M.  Crouch  End  High  School  &  College,  N. 


Kelvin  House,  Ruislip 
Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh 
Steyne  High  School,  Worthing 
Temple  School,  Aylesbury 
Moreton  S.,  Mannamead,  Plymouth 
Moreton  School,  Mannamead,  Plymouth 


Warlow.P.E.P. 

Wedlake,M.J. 

West, I.  K.L. 

Wheeler,  E. 

Wheeler, E.F. 

White, M.E. 

White,  M.Y. 

Preparatory  S.,  Queen  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Williams, K.M.  Glenthorne  School,  Bristol 

Wilson, P.N.  Alwyne  College,  Canonbury 

Yeoman, M.  Lime  Tree  House,  York 

Young,  W.  Westoe  High  S.  for  Girls,  South  Shields 
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SECOND-HAND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Please  write  for  eopy  to — 

GEORGE  OVER,  Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  tooth  sides. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  6s.  6d. 

>»  »»  960  „  .  „  13s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  10id.;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10 ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2s.  6d.  per  100  sheets. 

( Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  :  Holborn  690.  63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC.  (Inst.  1872.) 

President— The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OP  SHAFTESBURY,  K.P. 
Chairman  of  Board— SIR  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  C.Y.O.,  M.A.,  Mus.D. 
Director  of  Studies— C.  W.  PEARCE,  Mus.D. 

Director  of  Examinations— E.  F.  HORNER,  Mus.D. 

The  College  provides  INSTRUCTION  and  TRAINING  in  all  Musical  Subjects : 
Instrumental,  Vocal,  and  Theoretical.  The  lessons  are  arranged  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  both  day  and  evening  students.  Professors’  Recitals  are  given 
fortnightly.  Particulars  of  the  Teaching  Department,  including  the  Junior 
School,  with  list  of  Professors,  Fees,  Scholarships,  Regulations,  &c..  and  the 
Syllabuses  of  the  Higher  and  Local  Examinations,  on  application.  —  C.  N.  H. 
RODWELL,  Secretary.  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.  1. 


THE 

School  W  or  Id. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  education  are  dealt  with  by  leading 
authorities  and  experienced  teachers. 


The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 


PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XIX,  1917,  7s.  6d.  net. 

*#*  A  new  volume  began  with  the  January  number. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


A  Selection  from  the  List  of 

MR.  JOHN  MURRAY 

of  books  especially  suitable  for 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 


MORGAN’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Is.  6d. 

KITCHENER’S  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 

is.  6d. 

Classbooks  of  the  most  modem  type,  based  upon  the 

NEW  TERMINOLOGY. 

LAYNG’S  GEOMETRY. 

3s. ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Specially  written  with  a  view  to  easy  memorizing  for  exam,  purposes. 

ANDREW  &  BAYLISS’S  GEOMETRY. 

3s. ;  with  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

A  stimulating  treatise,  on  heuristic  lines. 

The  chapters  on  SOLID  GEOMETRY  are  published  separately,  price  6d. 

ROGERS’S  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY. 

3s.  6d. 

Follows  the  syllabus,  and  contains  many  questions  from 
actual  examinations. 

PRESSLAND’S  ARITHMETIC. 

2s.  ;  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES  (to  the  above) , 

6d. 

Uses  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods,  explains  checks  and  short  cuts 
and  gives  valuable  hints  on  practical  working. 

HARDWICH  &  COSTLEY  WHITE’S 
OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

In  Five  Periods,  2s.  each. 

Deals  frankly  with  the  problems  raised  by  modern  criticism. 

The  narrative  is  illustrated  throughout  by  references  to  contemporary 
records  (e.g.  Prophets  and  Psalms). 

[For  teachers  and  public  speakers.] 

MINSHALL’S  HANDBOOK  OF 
ELOCUTION. 

Is.  6d.  net. 

A  practical  guide  to  acquiring  a  distinct  and  expressive  delivery. 

( WRITE  FOR  CA  TAL  OGUE.) 


London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  50a  Albemarle  St.,W.l. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6. 

Each  lesson  consists  of  very  full  lesson-notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer- 
notes.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  provision,  at  a  small  fee,  of  repetition 
lessons  in  any  portion  of  a  subject  in  which  a  student  is  specially  weak. 
Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

17  Bed  Lion  Square,  London,  W.O.  2. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

will  hold  an 

EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS  in  DECEMBER,  1918. 
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1918. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.1. 


LECTU  RES 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND 


FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 


COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES  ON 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

To  be  delivered  at  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.1,  on  Thursday  evenings, 

7  February  to  21  March,  and  2  May  to  30  May,  1918 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  (the  First  Course  of  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Series)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  February  7tb,  at  6  p.m. 

As  usual,  the  course  will  be  such  as  to  prepare  students  for  the  examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Associateship , 
the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship,  but  the  lectures  will  have  a  distinctly  practical  character,  and  the  facts  of  Psychology  will  be 
so  presented  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  apply  them  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  school.  The  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  own  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  The  reading  of  the  students  will  he  guided,  and  problems  set  for  their  exercise.  The  lectures  will  be  copiously 
illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  teachers  in  all  kinds  of  schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Feb.  7.)  The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  Education. — Nature  and.  scope 
of  Psychology  and  of  Education :  the  psychological  attitude :  unreasonable 
demands  made  on  Psychology :  subject-matter  of  Psychology :  consciousness  : 
the  ego  and  non-ego  :  the  subjective  and  the  objective  :  the  science  of  be¬ 
haviour  :  the  various  departments  of  Psychology,  and  their  relative  importance 
to  the  educator :  the  “  faculty  ”  fallacy  :  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing :  soul, 
n end,  and  psyche:  the  subconscious  and  the  unconscious  with  their  educa¬ 
tional  applications. 

II.  (Feb.  14.)  Sensation  and  Perception. — The  five  gateways  of  knowledge  : 
general  arid  special  senses  :  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception  :  the 
implications  of  meaning:  manipulation  of  the  raw  material  of  sensation :  pure 
sensation':  Weber’s  lawandits  applications  to  education  :  the  so-called  “  train¬ 
ing  of  the  senses  ”  :  relation  between  perception  and  apperception  :  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  knowledge :  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  instruction. 

III.  (Feb.  21.)  Ideas  and  their  Manipulation. — Old-fashioned  views  on 
abstraction  and  generalization  :  current  view  of  conception :  the  static  and  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  ideas  :  mental  content  and  presentative  activity  .-  classifica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  according  to  their  mode  of  reacting  upon  each  other :  fusion,  com- 
plicaf  ’on,  and  arrest :  the  dynamic  threshold  :  mediate  and  immediate  recall : 
organization  of  ideas :  the  hierarchy  of  ideas  :  possibility  of  diminishing 
presentative  activity. 

I\.  (Feb.  28.)  Attention.  —  Mental  focus:  marginal  and  submarginal 
regions  :  the  mechanism  of  attention :  vascular,  respiratory,  and  motor  ele¬ 
ments  :  rhythm  of  attention  :  the  concentration  and  diffusion  beats :  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  aspects  of  attention  :  resolution  into  the  two  fundamental  aspects, 
nisic  and  anisic ;  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other :  motive  power  is  interest : 
nature  and  manipulation  of  interest :  distraction,  the  conflict  of  interests. 

\ .  (March  7.)  Retention  and  Recall. — The  conservative  element  in  physical 
and  psychic  life :  natural  or  brute  memory :  dated  and  undated  memory : 
possibility  of  improving  the^  natural  memory  :  coefficient  of  memory  :  reverie 
and  recollection  :  the  purposive  element  in  recall :  process  of  reconstruction  : 
intensive  versus  diffused  impressions  :  instalment  system  of  memorizing  :  use 
ana  abuse  of  mnemonics  :  learning  by  rote :  meaning  of  cram :  obliviscence, 
natural  and  deliberate. 

VI.  (March  14.)  Imagination.— Distinction  between  production  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  mental  complexes  :  imagination  an  inverted  memory  :  different 
technical  meanings  attached  to  word  imagination :  unreasonably  narrow 
meaning  current  in  schoolwork  :  the  creative  element  in  imagination  :  essenti¬ 
ally  derivative  character:  the  scientific  versus  the  aesthetic  imagination: 
necessary  limitations  of  the  imagination  :  the  dangers  of  pictorial  thinking. 


VII.  (March  21.)  Association. — Rather  a  post-facto  explanation  of  mental 
states  :  somewhat  discredited  at  present :  the  laws  of  association,  primary  and 
secondary :  convergent  and  divergent  forms,  and  their  treatment :  manipula¬ 
tion  of  associations  by  means  of  suggestion  :  justification  of  the  use  of  sugges¬ 
tion  in  education :  possibility  of  auto-suggestion  :  pseudo-auto-suggestion  : 
contrariant  types  of  pupils:  effect  of  age  on  power  of  suggestion  acting  on 
associations. 

VIII.  (May  2.)  Temperament. — Physical  basis  of  what  is  called  disposition  : 
old-fashioned  classification  byhumours  :  physiologically  indefensible,  hut  has  led 
to  collection  of  much  valuable  psychological  material :  classification  by  nervous 
reaction :  sensories  and  motors :  introverts  and  extroverts :  permanency  of 
temperaments  :  possibility  of  modifying  temperament  by  education  :  relation 
between  temperament  and  character  :  individuality  and  personality  :  types  and 
their  manipulation. 

IX.  ( May  9.)  Instinct  and  Habit. — Conflicting  views  about  the  nature  of 
instinct :  the  place  of  instinct  in  education  :  manipulation  of  instincts  :  relation 
of  instinct  to  habit :  the  place  of  consciousness  in  the  process  of  habit  formation  : 
the  upper  and  the  lower  brain :  co-ordination :  accommodation :  the  growing 
point  in  character-forming  :  the  dangers  and  the  advantages  of  habit-forming : 
“  to  form  habits  is  to  fail  ”  :  the  best  way  to  break  habits. 

X.  (May  16.)  Intuition  and  Intellect. — Bergson’s  view  of  the  two  directions 
of  the  spiritual  force :  contrast  of  the  wasp  at  one  end  and  Kant  at  the  other : 
the  underlying  justifications  of  intuition:  the  limitations  of  intellect:  usual 
meanings  of  judgment,  understanding,  reasoning  :  inevitability  of  conclusions 
from  given  data :  practical  definition  of  thinking :  the  implication  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  purpose  :  noesis  and  the  educational  value  of  the  view  it  represents. 

XI.  (May  23.)  Feeling  and  Emotion. — Technical  meaning  of  affection  : 
discrimination  of  emotion  from  passion  and  sentiment :  emotion  and  its  control : 
mechanism  of  the  emotions  :  the  Lange-James  and  other  theories  :  possibility 
of  dissociating  an  emotion  from  a  given  complex  ;  relation  between  the  emotions 
and  the  instincts  :  the  bearing  of  this  distinction  on  education :  the  function  of 
the  emotions  in  spiritual  life  :  the  doctrine  of  elimination  :  the  training  of  the 
emotions. 

XII.  (May  30.)  Conation. — Will  the  active  element  in  psychic  life :  relation 
to  desire  and  expectation  of  realization  of  desire ;  the  will  as  a  resultant :  popu- 
lai  fallacy  of  the  will  as  a  separate  entity :  insufficiency  of  the  "  choice  between 
alternatives  ”  :  nature  of  motives,  and  their  relation  to  the  will :  the  usual  hy- 
postatization  :  indecision  :  aboulia  :  caprice  versus  freedom  :  the  training  of  the 
will :  subjective  limitations  :  fallacy  of  "breaking  the  will.” 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


**  Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  College  is  open, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  all  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  education.  Particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  privileges  of  membership 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Sixth  Lecture  of  a  Course  on 
“  Psychology  for  Teachers,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Adams,  will  be  delivered 
on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  May. 

The  Course  will  be  helpful  to  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  'Diploma 
Examinations  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  77. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  next  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  begin  on  the  30th  of  December,  1918. 

The  Summer  Diploma  Examination  has 
been  discontinued. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. —  The  next 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  1919. 

Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations. — The  Midsummer  Examina¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  the  24th  of  June,  1918. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — The  next  Examination  will  begin 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1918. 

Commercial  Examinations. — An  Ex¬ 
amination  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
Commercial  Subjects  will  be  held  in 
December,  1918. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 


m 

rPHE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

JL  op  the  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  Marcli- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  October  16th,  1918. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  June -July,  October- November,  and 
March- April.  Entries  for  the  June-July  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  May  8th  (Irish  entries  May 
1st)  ;  or,  with  extra  fee,  May  16th  (Irish  entries. 
May  9th),  1918. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  he  obtained  on  application. 
Price  4d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M. or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 

inmversttig 

Correspondence  College. 

(FOUNDED  IN  1887.) 

PRINCIPAL : 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
P.C.S.,  P.R.A.S. 


JTee  (Sutbes 

to  the 

MATRICULATION, 


INTER.  ARTS.,  INTER.  SCIENCE, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.,  &  B.D. 

Examinations  of 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY 


“  The  tutors  of  the  College {  TJ.  C.  C.)  are  experts  in 
clearing  up  difficulties ,  and  no  student  who  follotvs 
their  instructions  and  has  the  necessary  industry 
need  anticipate  failure  in  the  successive  ordeals  to 
whieh  the  graduate  must  submit.” — School  World. 


The  above  Guides,  post  free,  to  Private  Students, 
from  The  Secretary, 

No.  15  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 


Gkeat  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W.l. 

Patron :  His  Gracb  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Dr.  E.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 
G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  at 
Scotch  and  Irish  Centres  in  June,  and  at  all  other 
Local  Centres  in  J uly. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  :  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms  of 
Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAMBIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


NIVERSITY  OE  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
whieh  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St. 
Andrews,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  severa 
other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER,,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.4. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (Day  and  Evening) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS.— Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

8CI ENCE. — Chemistry,Physics,Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied) ,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

CEOCRAPHY  DIPLOMA  and  MATRICULATION. 

EveningOourses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws . 

POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

f  Day  ;  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
Fees  "(  Evening  :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 

(  £5. 5s. 

Prospectus  post  free,  Calendar  3 d.  (by  post  bd,). 


Teachers  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

( Constituted  by  Order  of  Council,  29  Feb.,  1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to — 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47  BEDFORD  SQUARE, 

London,  W.C.l. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Avant  Courier. 

By  E.  MASLIN  KEARSEY.  A  striking  and 
original  play,“  Five  Minutes,”  and  thirty  Poems. 
Cloth  and  Gold,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Mill,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  E.  AXBEY.  A  capital  little  book  of  Poems. 
Is.  net. 


AUTHORS  are  invited  to  submit  Novels, 
HU  i  MU  flu  Stories,  Poems,  Songs,  Plays,  to 
Mr .  Stockwell,  who  will  immediately  advise 
(whether  for  separate  publication  or  serial 
placing)  free  of  charge. 


London:  ARTHUR  H.  STOCKWELL, 
29  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.4. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Eroebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
ind  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W.  6. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oakley  House, 

14, 16,  &  18  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 
Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.  - 

THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p  m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
A  ssociations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS'  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis- 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 
therefore  charged. 

Interview's  by  appointment,  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m, ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


DENMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MASSAGE. 


Training  Strictly  Swedish.  Residential  Hostel  Attached.  Scholarships,  Value  £40  and  £20,  Offered  Annually. 

The  College  has  Open-air  Gymnasium  and  Sports  Ground.  It  is  efficiently  staffed  and  the  Course  of  Training  is  recognized  by  Public 

Examination  Boards. 

loi  further  particulars  apply:  Miss  E.  SPELMAN  STANGER,  Member  and  Examiner  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseuses,  Sunray  Avenue, 

 Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E.24. 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE, 

Colet  Gardens,  Talgarth  Road, 

West  Kensington,  London,  W.I4. 


President  and  Chairman  ...  Eight  Hon.  Sir  W.  Mather,  LL.D. 

Hon.  Treasurer...  ...  ...  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Secretary  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principal  ...  ...  ...  Miss  E.  Lawrence. 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Eroebel  Union  and  other  Examinations, 
iospec  uses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships  and  Loan  Eund  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  6s.  6d. 

■*  »*  „  . 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING 
emor,  3  Books  10id.;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10 ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2s.  6d.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone:  Holborn  690.  63  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


CAREY'S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

JPost  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationebs’  Hall.  London. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

will  hold  an 

EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS  in  DECEMBER,  1918. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

(Established  over  80  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices  :  12  &  1  3  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — 

Scholasque,  Westrand,  London.” 

Telephone:— 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 

and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  Graduates  and  other  well  qualified 
Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments  for 
next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued,  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  No  charge  unless 
sale  eifected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 


(Untpemfg  £ufortaf  Coffege. 

LONDON. 

LONDON 

MATRIGULATION. 

A  Morning  Class  works  continuously  throughout 
the  Summer  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two 

weeks  of  July.  This 
Course  includes  a  sys¬ 
tematic  Revision  Class 

MATRICULATION.  ing  and  Afternoon, 

during  the  three 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  September  Ex¬ 
amination. 

Annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  about 
IOO  Students  of  U.T.C.  have  passed  London 
Matriculation. 


Classes  for  the  forthcoming  B.Sc.  (Practical  and 

Theoretical)  and  B.A. 
( Practical)  Examina¬ 
tions  are  held  during 
the  Summer  Vacation, 
commencing  Tuesday, 
August  6th.  Classes 
for  Beginners  in  Practical  Sciences,  commence  at 
the  same  time  and  extend  over  a  period  of  four  weeks. 


SEPTEMBER 


B.Sc.  AUGUST 
VAC. CLASSES. 


A ssistant  iVl istresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  EngTish  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  oan.on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL 
&  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  -with  them 
free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  ha  forwarded  to 
English  and  Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses 
and  other  Teachers  on  application .  Liberal 
Salaries. 


BELGIAN  ENGINEER, 

Over  50,  with  Diploma  as  teacher  in  Secondary 
School,  speaking  English  fluently,  with  experience 
in  an  English  School,  desires  a  post  as 

TEACHER  in  MATHEMATICS  or  SCIENCE. 

Write:  A.  Bertholet,  1  Westbourne  Terrace 
Combemartin,  N.  Devon. 


CJTEYNING  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL.  Pounded  1614.  —  Wanted,  an 
ASSISTANT  MASTER  (ineligible)  for  French, 
History,  and  Shorthand.  Drill  and  Games  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Recognized  School.  Apply  —  G.  A. 
Flowers,  Solicitor,  Steynmg,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Governors. 


Grammar  school,  uck- 

FIELD,  SUSSEX. — In  September  there  will 
he  a  vancancy  for  a  MASTER  to  take  Drawing  and 
some  other  subject.  Salary  £170  non-res.,  of  which 
£20  is  war  bonus.  Applications  to  be  sent  to  the 
Head  Master. 


FOR  DISPOSAL. 

GIRLS’  DAY  SCHOOL,  with 

class  for  small  boys,  in  London,  S.W.,  is  for 
disposal.  50  pupils,  fees  £1.  11s.  6d.  to  £3.  3s.  per 
term.  Established  40  years.  Ill-health  the  reason 
for  disposing  of  same. 

Box  70,  c.o.  “  Educational  Times,”  89  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


Mrs.  curwefs  piano¬ 

forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 

TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Wigmore 
(late  Bechstein)  Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by 
Miss  Scott  Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret 
Knaggs,  A.R.C.M.  Lessons  by  Correspondence 
may  he  had  if  desired.  Address— Miss  Gardner, 
or  Miss  Knaggs.  at  the  Studio. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
\  acations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 
Fees:  Eight  hours,  £2. 2s.;  Twenty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 

RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.  1 . 


Carr.  Collcfa. 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE 

(FOUNDED  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  TH E  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College-ef  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Proebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate.' 

Oxford  &  Camb. Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  184  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


FREE, 


47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22. 
and  110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1.  | 


On  Educational, 
Scientific,  Medical, 
Law,  Theological,  and 
ALL  other  Subjects. 

SECOND  HAND  AT  HALF  PRICES. 
NEW  BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

Catalogues  Free.  State  Wants.  Books  Bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE, 

121/123  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2. 


TVTp«!<jr«s 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

Educational  Hgents, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

Directors : 

8.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams— “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— Museum  1136. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 

(i)  ASSISTANT  M  ASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY" 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  Is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  Is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  thl3  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  -  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

G.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  I^NIGHTLEY  receive  (prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  mucli  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Social  Life  in  Britain  from  the  Conquest 

to  the  Reformation.  A  Series  of  Extracts  from 
Contemporary  Writers.  Compiled  by  G.  G.  Coulton,  M.A.,  ■ 
St  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.  With  5  plates.  Demy  8vo. 
15s  net 

“  It  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  and  every  school,  and  it  j 
will  afford  genuine  pleasure  to  everyone  interested  in  the  life  of  our 
ancestors.” — The  Saturday  Review 

“  This  is  the  ideal  way  to  read  history— the  ideal  way,  we  should  say  I 
perhaps,  to  begin  to  read"  history.  Here  we  have  a  world  of  contemporary  I 
evidence  as  to  the  food,  clothes,  religion,  sport  and  morals  of  the  medieval  j 
Englishman  ...  A  most  illuminating  and  instructive  book  ...  in  which  j 
scholars  and  lovers  of  literature  will  delight.” — The  Daily  Netos 

Russian  Lyrics.  The  Russian  Text,  accented.  Edited,  } 
with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 

2s  6d  net 

.  “  Of  lyric  poets,  Russian  literature  can  boast  of  a  very  large  number  . .  . 
The  editor  has  made  a  selection  of  twenty-five  poems  from  the  works  of 
Pushkin,  Lermontov,  A.  Tolstoi,  Turgenev,  Koltsov,  Shishkov,  Nadson,  and 
Tyuchev,  and  has  provided  the  necessary  aids  in  the  form  of  accents,  notes, 
arid  vocabulary.  The  memorising  of  Russian  verse  is  an  excellent  method 
of  acquiring  the  correct  Russian  accent,  and  a  student  could  not  get  better 
Russian  verse  than  the  selection  here.”  —  The  Secondary  School  Journal 

The  Book  of  Joshua.  In  the  Revised  Version. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  hy  G.  A.  Cooke,  D.D. 
Extra  fcap  8vo.  2s  3d  net.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  Chapters 

XL=LXVI.  In  the  Revised  Version.  Edited,  with  ! 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Skinner,  D.D.  Extra 
fcap  8vo.  3s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  Emery  Barnes,  D.D. 
Extra  fcap  8vo.  2s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges 

“  A  careful  and  scholarly  piece  of  work  .  .  .  The  introduction  is  full  and 
interesting,  including  a  section  on  Hebrew  prosody  and  the  ‘  alleged  met¬ 
rical  passages  ’  in  the  book,  lhe  student  will  certainly  find  here  all  that 
he  needs.both  in  the  introduction  and  the  exegetical  notes.” — The  Journal 
o  f  Education 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  D.D.  Extra 
£cap8vo.  4s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools 
and  Colleges 

“A  great  commentary  on  Hebrews.  .  .  .  Within  the  relatively  brief 
compass  of  his  Introduction  he  has  dealt  with  all  the  important  subjects 
involved.  ...  A  very  extended  notice  would  be  needed  for  anything  like 
a  just  indication  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  Dr  Nairne’s  book.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette 

Shakespeare  :  King  Richard  II.  Edited,  with 

Introduction,  Brief  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.A.  With  a  frontispiece.  Pott  8vo.  Is  3d  net.  Granta 
Shakespeare  Series.  The  following  volumes  have  already  been 
published  in  this  series : — 

The  Winter’s  Tale 
King  Henry  IV,  part  I 
King  Henry  IV,  part  II 
King  Henry  V 
The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

“This  is  a  satisfactory  edition,  pleasant  to  read  and  to  handle,  with 
brief,  scholarly  introductions  and  notes.  .  .  .  ‘  The  aim  of  the  edition  is  to 
give  all  that  is  indispensable  for  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  play.” 
Mr  Lobban  has  satisfactorily  achieved  his  bud. "—Modern  Language 
Teaching 


A  Treatise  on  the  Analytical  Dynamics 
of  Particles  and  Rigid  Bodies,  withan 

Introduction  to  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies.  By  E.  T.  Whit¬ 
taker,  Hon. Sc. D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  edition.  Large  royal  8vo. 
15s  net 

“  in  revising  the  book  the  author  has  given  references  to,  and  in  some 
cases  accounts  of,  the  numerous  original  researches  in  dynamics  which 
have  been  published  by  various  investigators  since  the  first  edition  ap¬ 
peared,  and  has  added  some  historical  matter  and  rewritten  many  of  the 
sections,  thus  making  the  volume  of  exceptional  value  to  mathema¬ 
ticians.”—  The  Glasgow  Herald, 

Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 

Variable.  By  A.  R.  Forsyth,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Math.D., 
F.R.S.,  Chief  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  London.  Third  edition.  With  125 
text-figures.  Large  royal  8vo.  30s  net 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  unaltered,  but  a  number  of  detailed 
changes  have  been  made.  Here  and  there  some  further  examples  have 
been  added,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  a  set  of  some  200  miscellaneous 
examples,  which  have  been  collected  from  Cambridge  examination  papers, 
is  given 

The  Theory  of  Electricity.  By  G.  H.  Livens, 

M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
With  104  text-figures.  Large  royal  8vo.  30s  net 

A  general  textbook  on  the  mathematical  aspects  of  modern  electrical 
theory  intended  to  present  the  complete  subject  in  a  consistent  torm.  The 
treatment  is  based  mainly  on  the  original  Earaday-Maxwell  theory,  gener¬ 
alised  and  extended  to  the  case  of  moving  systems  by  Sir  Joseph  Larmor 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity.  By  F.  B.  Pidduck, 

M. A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy8vo.  14s  net 

“  In  this  work  the  author  has  succeeded  very  happily  in  combining  the 
mathematical  and  experimental  sides  of  the  subject,  and,  by  assuming 
that  the  student  already  possesses  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  qlectricity,  he  has  been  able  to  devote  more  space  to  recent- 
developments  along  various  lines  of  inquiry.  It  is  very  definitely  a  book 
for  senior  students,  to  whom  it  should  be  of  great  value,  for  it  contains 
much  information  relative  to  recent  work  which  is  not  easily  to  be  found 
in  collected  form  .  .  .  The  book  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students.” — The  Journal  of  Education 

Lecture  Notes  on  Light.  b>-j.  r.  eccles,  m.a., 

Assistant  Master  at  Gresham’s  School,  Holt.  Crown  4to. 
With  blank  pages  for  diagrams,  5s  net.  Another  edition,  with 
85  pages  of  diagrams,  designed  to  serve  mainly  as  a  key,  for  the 
use  of  Masters,  to  the  diagrams  referred  to  in  the  text,  12s  6d 
net 

“  Mr  Eccles,  in  his  able  summary,  deals  with  Photometry,  Velocity  of 
Light,  Reflection,  Refraction,  Prisms,  Lenses,  The  Eye,  Optical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Colour.  The  whole  book  is  a  marvel  of 
lucidity  in  arrangement  and  treatment,  and  we  cannot  bestow  too  bigh 
praise  on  the  reproduction  of  the  diagrams.  We  can  heartily  recommend 
this  book  to  science  teachers,  to  students  in  Technical  Colleges,  and,  in 
especial,  to  University  undergraduates.”—  The  Educational  Neivs 

Model  Drawing,  Geometrical  and  Per= 

spective.  With  Architectural  Examples.  By  C. 
Octavius  Wright,  Art  Master’s  Certificate,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  W.  Arthur  Rudd,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Masters  at  Abingdon  School. 
With  310  diagrams.  Large  royal  8Vo.  6s  net 

“  The  authors  of  this  well  produced  book  .  .  .  have  substituted  with 
success  in  the  teaching  of  model  drawing  ‘  architectural  forms  with  the 
customary  models  .  .  .  and  consequently  have  now  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  this  book  systematically  from  this  point  of  view  .  .  .  The  idea 
is  theoretically  sound  and  is  to  be  commended  to  art  masters.  Some  of 
the  models  are  exquisite.” — The  Times 

A  Course  of  Pure  Geometry,  containing  a 

Complete  Geometrical  Treatment  of  the  Properties  of  the 
Conic  Sections.  By  E.  H.  Askwith,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Dickleburgh,  Norfolk.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  7s  6d  net 


Twelfth  Night 
Julius  Caesar 
The  Tempest 
Cym  beline 
Coriolanus 
Macbeth 


ORDERS  FOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS.  In  order  to  ensure  supplies  for  the  Michaelmas  Term,  orders 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  with  the  bookseller  before  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term 
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Until  further  notice,  “The  Educational  Times” 
will  be  issued  four  times  a  year — on 
the  1st  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November.  The  next  issue  will  appear 
on  August  1st. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be 
addressed  to  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C.1. 


A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


There  are  sufficient  indications  that  Mr.  Fisher’s 
Education  Bill  (No.  3)  will  shortly  become  law.  When 
that  takes  place  the  most  pressing  educational  need, 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  will  be  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  few  considerations  will  demonstrate  quite  clearly 
the  necessity  that  has  arisen  and  how  it  has  come 
about.  But,  first,  a  word  must  be  said  in  reference  to 
the  genesis  of  the  Board.  When  Parliamentary  grants 
in  support  of  education  were  first  authorized,  their  dis¬ 
tribution  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  For  many  years  the  plan  worked 
successfully.-  The  Committee  appointed  a  number  of 
inspectors,  men  of  dignity  and  learning,  who  visited 
the  schools  and  kept  the  Committee  informed  of  what 
was  being  done.  “  My  Lords,”  as  they  were  then 
called,  attempted  no  direct  control  of  the  education  of 
the  country,  but  contented  themselves  with  seeing  that 
the  grants  were  expended  as  Parliament  intended. 

Later,  in  a  well-meant  and  valuable  endeavour  to 
give  instruction  to  industrial  workers,  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  entrusted  with  Parliamentary  grants.  In 
1899  South  Kensington  and  Whitehall  were  combined 


in  the  Board  of  Education,  a  body  consisting  of  “a 
President,  and  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
(unless  he  is  appointed  President  of  the  Board),  His 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First 
Commissioner  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  His  Majesty’s  Exchequer.”  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  a  body  has  no  special  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  deal  with  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Board  does  not  meet,  and  does  not  actually  exer¬ 
cise  control  over  education.  This  control  is  rightly  and 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Board, 
or  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  as  he  is  now  usually 
called. 

Gradually,  but  with  increasing  momentum,  the  prob¬ 
lems  brought  before  the  Board  for  consideration  and 
solution  have  been  increasing  in  importance  and  widen¬ 
ing  in  scope.  The  Board  were  not  slow  in  recognizing 
their  needs.  They  established  a  Special  Inquiries 
Branch,  a  Consultative  Committee,  the  first  Teachers 
Registration  Council,  various  Departmental  Commit¬ 
tees  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Secondary  School 
Examinations  Council.  Such  repeated  action  shows 
clearly  that  the  officers  of  the  Board  do  not  fail  to 
realize  the  growing  complexity  of  educational  matters. 
Consider  how  things  have  changed  since  1870.  Then, 
in  order  to  earn  the  Parliamentary  grant,  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  teacher  was  industrious  and  that 
Tommy  Smith  could  read,  write,  and  do  simple  cal¬ 
culations.  To-day  there  is  no  limit  to  the  concern  of 
the  Board  for  the  child.  His  whole  being  comes  under 
their  consideration.  If  the  child  is  under-nourished, 
he  may  be  fed.  Dietetics  become  a  department  of  the 
Board’s  activities.  Medical  and  dental  examination 
and  treatment  require  another  department  with  expert 
knowledge  to  guide  it.  The  preservation  of  the  body 
in  sound  health  by  means  of  carefully  chosen  muscular 
exercises  implies  another  branch  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  Bickerings  between  religious  bodies  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  child  have  been  succeeded  by  a  general 
recognition  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportimities  for  the  development  of  the  emo- 
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tional  and  spiritual  side  of  the  child  s  life  another 
expert  section.  The  choice  of  subjects  taught,  the 
drawing  up  of  time-tables,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
examination  of  results,  all  of  these  call  for  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  administrator.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  education  to  industry  and  commerce,  vocational 
training,  the  age  at  which  such  instruction  should  be 
begun,  and  many  other  matters  are  now  brought  to  the 
Board  for  consideration.  The  list  could  be  continued 
indefinitely.  The  whole  nature  of  the  child  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  citizen  is  now  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  whereas  My  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  dealt  with  public  elementary  schools 
alone,  the  Board  of  Education  have  now  to  deal  with 
the  whole  education  of  the  country — primary,  secon¬ 
dary,  and  University. 

In  making  these  proposals  for  .  an  enlarged  Central 
Education  Authority,  no  criticism  is  implied  of  the 
Board’s  work  in  the  past.  The  higher  officers  of  the 
Board  have  been  men  of  insight,  and  have  determined 
to  do  their  best  for  education  within  the  limits  of  their 
legal  powers.  The  inspectorate,  especially  of  recent 
years,  has  proved  itself  an  advisory  body  of  great  value 
to  the  schools.  Most  of  the  useful  work  done  by  the 
Board  has  been  done  by  the  permanent  officials,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  holder  of  the  post,  the  Presidents  have  been  poli¬ 
ticians  with  no  great  concern  for  or  understanding  of 
education.  Mr.  Fisher  has  shown  already  what  can  be 
done  by  a  Minister  of  Education  who  understands  his 
work  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  industry  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But  no  single  rpan,  whether  Mr.  Fisher  or 
another,  can  be  qualified  to  deal  personally  with  all  the 
varied  problems  that  must  come  before  the  Minister  of 
Education.  No  body  of  permanent  officials,  chosen  for 
their  administrative  abilities,  can  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  difficult  questions  that. are  now  arising,  and 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  reference  to  precedent.  The 
weakness  of  the  advisory  committees  that  have  been 
formed  is  that  they  have  no  real  power. 

The  urgent  need  is  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  be  governed  by  a  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  should  control  all  education  in  the  country, 
so  far  as  control  is  necessary  or  advisable.  The 
Minister  of  Education  would  be  Chairman  of  Council. 
There  would  be  representatives  of  all  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  especially  concerned  in  education,  administrators, 
politicians,  employers,  labour,  Universities,  and 
schools :  there  would  be  men  and  women  who  had 
made  a  profound  scientific  study  of,  and  who  were 
recognized  as  authorities  in,  educational  psychology. 
The  Council  should  include  persons  who  could  give 
authoritative  direction  on  all  matters  relating  to  child 
welfare.  Sectional  committees  would  be  established. 
Thus  would  the  officials  of  the  Board  have  always  at 
their  command  the  best  scientifis  knowledge  available 
on  any  subject  with  which  the  Board  might  be  called 
upon  to  deal. 


The  main  thing  to  be  dreaded  at  this  moment  in 
English  education  is  the  tendency  to  rigid  administra¬ 
tive  control.  This  National  Council  would  be  able  to 
keep  administrative  officialism  within  due  bounds. 


NOTES. 


The  Committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill,  which 
should  have  been  reached  by  the 
The  ^BnT at'°n  middle  of  last  month,  was  postponed 

on  account  of  the  Man-Power  Bill, 
and  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  that  these  notes 
were  written.  The  indications  point  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Bill  with  the  modifications  that  the  Government 
have  introduced.  But  there  are  still  signs  of  active 
opposition  from  districts  which  claim  that  compulsory 
education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  will  “  dislocate  in¬ 
dustry.”  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  temper  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  a  control  over  boy 
and  girl  adolescents  until  the  age  of  eighteen  is 
reached,  industry  will  be  obliged  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
new  conditions.  Labour  and  Capital  are  still  mutually 
suspicious,  and  the  Workers’  Education  Association  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  continuation  schools  carried  on 
by  manufacturers.  There  may  be  grounds  for  this 
attitude,  but  it  is  certainly  unfortunate.  There  are 
obvious  advantages  in  the  establishment  of  a  special 
school  for  the  young  operatives  in  a  large  factory.  The 
time,  the  curriculum,  and  the  place  can  be  made  more 
easily  to  fit  the  convenience  of  the  workers.  But  the 
W.E.A.  insists  upon  State  schools  for  everyone,  and 
no  doubt  that  will  be  the  solution. 


Ox  all  sides  the  Education  Bill  is  welcomed  as  a  new 
charter  of  liberty.  The  criticism  ex- 
Compulsmn.  pressed  has  been  directed  chiefly 
against  administrative  detail,  or  else 
it  has  come  from  interested  employers  fearful  for  the 
wages  bill.  Mr.  Fisher's  views  appear  to  be  so  eh- 
lightened,  his  enthusiasm  so  unbounded,  and  his  good 
will  towards  the  workers  so  unquestioned,  that  one 
might  well  hesitate  to  add  further  criticism  and  so 
appear  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  reactionaries.  Yet,  in 
our  opinion,  there  is  a  blot  on  the  Bill — a  blot  that 
appears  to  have  been  politely  ignored  in  all  quarters. 
The  blot  lies  in  the  principle  of  compulsion.  If  the 
nation  is  willing,  compulsion  is  not  needed;  if  the 
nation  is  not  willing,  compulsion  will  defeat  the  objects 
of  the  Bill.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  make  secondary 
education  free  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  to  provide 
an  immense  number  of  scholarships.  The  principle 
of  compulsion  is  wrong.  Those  who  are  compelled 
against  their  will  to  enter  the  continuation  schools  will 
get  little  benefit  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  spoil 
the  spirit  of  the  schools  for  the  willing  workers. 
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“  Better  England  free  than  England  sober,”  an  Angli¬ 
can  bishop  is  reported  to  have  said.  Better  England 
ignorant  than  England  educated  against  its  will  in 
State  education  factories. 


Mr.  Acland,  speaking  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Education  Bill,  said  that  “  they 
Effort  wanted  to  bring  the  private  schools 

of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  under 
the  effective  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education.” 
We  hold  that,  for  public  convenience  and  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  private  schools 
should  be  known,  listed,  and  officially  recognized.  At 
present  few  local  education  authorities,  in  considering 
the  educational  needs  of  the  area,  take  account  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  This  is  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  recti¬ 
fied.  But  if  Mr.  Acland  means  that  all  private  schools 
should  be  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
suffocating  bonds  that  daily  grow  tighter  round  the 
arteries  of  State-aided  schools,  he  is  expressing  a  point 
of  view  that  should  be  combated  by  all  who  under¬ 
stand  the  vital  need  for  freedom  in  education.  At  a 
time  when  we  have  all  agreed  to  condemn  the  German 
methods  of  educational  administration,  the  Board  of 
Education,  by  one  enactment  after  another,  are  rapidly 
approaching  to  the  German  idea^f  in  which  every 
teacher  in  every  school  is  controlled  by  departmental 
regulation.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was 
more  necessary  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  College  of  Preceptors  to  raise  its  voice  in  defence 
of  personal  freedom  and  liberty  in  education. 


Universities 
and  Life. 


The  aim  of  a  University  is  the  pursuit  of  “  pure  ” 
knowledge  :  this  is  generally  conceded. 
Yet  the  Universities  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  apply  the  pure  knowledge 
that  is  their  aim  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life  in 
many  directions.  Applied  mathematics  and  applied 
science  are  used  in  the  building  of  bridges,  ships,  and 
guns,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  foods  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  In  industries  the  Universities  play  their 
part  as  a  factor  in  national  life;  “  business  men  ”  and, 
nowadays,  Government  departments,  as  well,  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  to  the  man  of  “  pure  science  ”  for 
help  and  information  in  practical  matters.  But  indus¬ 
try  does  not  cover  life,  any  more  than  the  Science 
Faculty  represents  a  University.  Prof.  Findlay  has 
contributed  to  a  recent  number  of  The  Neiv  Statesman 
an  interesting  article,  in  which  he  argues  that  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  have  an  equal  duty  to  the  nation,  and 
that  they  must  no  longer  stand  aloof  from  the  market¬ 
place.  “  The  face  of  things,”  he  says,  “  is  changing 
before  our  very  eyes,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the 
University  to  step  boldly  into  the  arena  and  offer  itself 
for  national  service.  ...  For  the  world  needs  the 
reflective  spirit,  the  meditations  of  the  philosopher, 
the  search  into  the  past;  it  asks  only  that  the  scholar 


shall  emerge  and  shall  apply  the  fruits  of  his  learning 
to  the  problems  of  his  day  and  generation.” 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
^Schools"  position  of  natural  science  in  the 
educational  system  of  Great  Britain 
covers  the  whole  ground  and  goes  into  full  detail  with 
regard  to  every  grade  of  teaching  institution.  It 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  changes  that  are  coming  over  the  spirit  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  past  the  schools  have  in  the  main  set 
out  to  teach  thought  as  expressed  in  language.  The 
training  in  science  that  the  pupils  received  was  ob¬ 
tained  mainly  through  the  medium  of  the  study  of 
.  grammar.  History  and  literature'  will  always  remain 
worthy  subjects  of  study;  and  it  will  always  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquire  a  proper  control  over  the  use  of  one’s 
own  language  as  a  means  of  the  expression  of  thought. 
But  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  natural 
science  and  the  continued  application  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  affairs  of  life  have  made  it  necessary  that 
all  children  must  be  taught  how  to  study  the  concrete 
things  that  surround  them.  The  difficulties  of  time 
and  time-table  will  be  readily  solved.  The  waste  of 
time  that  exists  at  present  is  due  to  the  unavailing 
effort  to  make  children  learn  what  they  do  not  want 
to  learn  at  the  moment.  When  the  right  subjects  are 
introduced  at  the  right  time,  children  will  absorb  know¬ 
ledge  as  a  cat  laps  up  milk :  there  will  be  no  delay. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  avoid  worshipping  science 
alone,  as  the  humanities  alone  have  been  worshipped 
in  the  past. 


The  Report  of  the  Science  Committee  lays  great 
stress  on  the  status  and  the  training 
Tthe  ^Teache°/  the  teacher.  One  of  the  general 

conclusions  is  “  that  real  progress  in 
education  depends  on  a  revolution  in  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  training.”  Again:  ”  It  is  essential  that 
salaries  and  prospects  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  substantially  improved  and  a  national  pen¬ 
sion  scheme  provided  ”  and  “a  full  year’s  training 
shared  between  school  and  University  is  necessary  for 
all  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  ”  The  conversion  to 
a  recognition  of  the  value  of  professional  training  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who  formed  this  Committee  is 
remarkable.  Twenty  years  ago  those  who  advocated 
training  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  seemed  to 
be  crying  aloud  in  the  wilderness  with  none  to  hear. 
Not  less  important  is  the  authoritative  statement  that 
salaries  must  increase.  In  the  past,  among  the  great 
ones  in  education,  the  feeling  was  that  any  man  worth 
his  salt  gained  either  a  head  mastership  or  a  house 
'mastership  and  was  thus  compensated  for  the  lean 
years  of  his  apprenticeship.  Things  have  now  changed 
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and  the  national  need  has  arisen  for  many  thousands 
of  teachers  who  must  remain  throughout  their  careers 
assistant  masters  and  who  must  continue,  for  the  sake 
of  the  nation,  to  do  faithful  work  in  that  capacity. 


Mr.  Fisher’s  pledge  to  a  deputation  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  that  he  had  no  intention 
M 11  Schools  m  of  avowing  anything  in  the  nature  of 

military  training  in  schools,  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  people.  Seeing  the  undoubted  in¬ 
crease  in  physical  fitness  that  comes  to  the  recruit 
after  six  months’  military  training,  thoughtless  per¬ 
sons  have  cried  :  ‘  ‘  Give  everybody  military  training ; 
begin  with  young  children  and  carry  it  on  throughout 
the  proposed  jieriod  of  continuation  education  in  which 
Mr.  Fisher  lays  great  stress  on  physical  training.” 
What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  we  cannot  foresee.- 
Whether  this  war  will  be  the  last  of  European  wars, 
or  whether  every  nation  will  need  to  keep  up  an  armed 
force  of  all  its  citizens,  we  cannot  yet  know.  But  we 
can  foresee  the  harm  that  the  introduction  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  into  school  would  work,  and  we  do  know  the 
worthlessness  of  training  boys  of  twelve  to  be  soldiers. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  future 
chimney  sweep  should  begin  practising  on  toy  chim¬ 
neys  in  the  kindergarten.  We  need  to  increase  bodily 
health  by  physical  exercises  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
children  in  order  that  each  individual  may  be  healthy 
and  strong,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the 
nation.  That  physical  fitness  can  be  used  in  war  if, 
unhappily,  war  should  remain  with  us.  But  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  physical  training  is  not  to  produce 
soldiers. 


The  leading  article  entitled  “  Passengers  ”  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
“Passengers.”  Times  Educational  Supplement  is 
remarkable  in  a  newspaper.  It  is 
also  significant,  as  was  the  series  of  articles  signed 
“  A.  C.  B.”  The  Times  does  not  hesitate  to  deal  with 
the  higher  planes  of  educational  thought.  On  these 
matters  there  has  been  what  almost  amounts  to  a 
conspiracy  of  silence1;  of  course,  was  the  feeling,  we 
assume  that  everybody  has  noble  thoughts,  but  it  is 
poor  taste  to  refer  to  them.  The  article  begins : 
“  Much  education  is  unconsciously  directed  towards 
removing  the  passion  for  excellence.”  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  compels  thought,  and  the  deeper  the  thought  the 
more  the  truth  of  the  statement  is  recognized.  Too 
often  a  schoolmaster  has  shrunk  from  vital  experi¬ 
ences;  too  often  he  has  failed  to  gain  excellence.  He 
is  fearful  for  his  pupils.  Keep  them  in  bounds,  keep 
them  out  of  danger,  is  his  feeling.  One  never  knows. 
I  have  failed  to  reach  the  grapes.  Probably  they  are 
sour.  Best  prevent  the  boys  from  striving  after  them. 
And  yet,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  points  out,  all 
progress  is  the  result  of  the  desire  for  excellence.  One 
of  the  favourite  phrases  of  the  schoolmaster,  says  the 
article  is  “  play  the  game  ”;  “  but  that  is  exactly  wThat 
they  are  not  doing.  The  game  is  played  by  those  dan¬ 
gerous  and  disconcerting  people  to  whom  life  is  neither 
a  game  nor  a  compromise,  but  the  satisfaction  of  a 
spiritual  appetite.” 


FANTINE— F1LLETTE. 

By  Marion  Cahill. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  taken  a  wise  step  in 
abolishing  the  pledge  that  students 
A  Wise  Step.  in  elementary  training  colleges  have 
been  called  upon  to  give.  Hitherto 
such  students  have  undertaken  to  teach  in  a  public 
elementary  school  in  return  for  the  money  that  the 
State  has  expended  upon  their  training.  Under  the 
new  regulation  the  student  must  undertake  to  teach 
in  an  “approved  school”  and  the  Board  will  accept 
teaching  service  in  any  ‘  ‘  approved  ’  ’  teaching  insti¬ 
tution  of  whatever  grade,  Thus  by  a  simple  stroke 
of  the  pen  the  Board  have  abolished  the  technical  dif¬ 
ference  between  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 
This  distinction  has  been,  of  course,  purely  social,  and 
many  teachers  after  their  necessary  years  of  service  in 
an  elementary  school,  have  entered  secondary  schools. 
In  future  the  term  “  Elementary  Training  College  ” 
will  have  lost  its  significance;  the  institution  will  be¬ 
come  a  Teachers  Training  College,”  and  its  students 
may  enter  institutions  of  primary,  secondary,  or  ter- 
grade,  according  to  their  taste  and  opportunities. 
As  a  set-off  to  the  recent  reactionary  enactments  of 
the  Board,  we  especially  welcome  this  sign  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  democratic  spirit. 


I. 

Fantine  is  a  demure  twelve  in  a  little  belted  tunic  with 
a  bright  scarlet  bow  on  her  curly  bead.  She  will  tell  you  that 
she  is  tout-d-fait  serieuse,  tres  chic,  et  tres  comme-il-faut. 

“  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  kinema,  me,  and  I  amused  myself 
well,  but  very  well  indeed  !  ” 

“  What  did  you  see  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Ah,  Mademoiselle,”  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands.  “  I 
saw  Max  Linder.  Quel  homme !  .Te  V adore  !  So  smart,  en 
bonne  tenue !  ” 

The  last  person  in  the  world,  I  should  have  thought,  that 
would  appeal  to  a  twelve-year-old  child.  Max  is  the  typical 
flaneur  of  the  boulevards,  much  beloved  of  the  Parisians. 

“  He  made  love  to  a  so  beautiful  lady,”  Fantine  continued. 
“An’  ’er  ’usban’  came  in.  Oh,  la,  la!  Quel  denoument! 
Maman  said  to  me:  ‘Soon  we  shall  find  thee  a  husband, 
my  little  pigeon,’  and  I  said  ‘  Dim  merci !  Hot  one  like 
Max,  j’espere.’  ” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  I  looked  thoughtfully  in  Fantine’s 
bright  little  face.  She  is  not  so  precocious  as  she  sounds  ; 
she  has  been  brought  up  among  her  elders,  and  has  adopted 
woman-of-the-world  airs  almost  unconsciously. 

She  sighed. 

“  It  must  be  that  I  have  a  husband.  Maman  will  find  him ; 
it  will  then  remain  for  me  to  marry  him.  Ah  !  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  Madame.  No  one  to  say  ‘  Fantine,  do  dis,’  or 
‘  Fantine,  do  dat.’  And  as  many  bonbons  as  I  like.  No  one 
to  say  ‘  Oherie,  thou  wilt  be  ill  if  thou  eatest  any  more.’  I 
shall  be  as  ill  as  I  choose,  when  I  shall  be  Madame.” 

“  What  else  did  you  see  at  the  kinema?  ” 

“I  saw  Sharlie  Shaplin,”  she  continued  gaily,  “wiz  ’is  big, 
big  boots  an  is  little,  little  ’at,  and  oh  such  a  dr  ole  pantalon  ! 
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He  is  an  English,  Mademoiselle.  Are  there  many  English 
comme  $a  ?  ”  . 

“  I  have  not  met  any,”  I  answered  gravely.  “  I  imagine  he 
is  unique.” 

“  C’est  un  chic  type  !  ”  said  Fantine  wistfully. 

I  searched  my  brain  for  the  unaccustomed  names  of  kinema 
stars,  and  could  only  think  of  Mary  Pickford. 

“  Have  you  seen  Mary  Pickford  P  ”  I  asked  Fantine. 

“  Elle  est  trop  ingenue,”  said  Fantine,  with  a  little  worldly 
air.  “  Impossible  to  be  so  ingenue  as  that  one  there.”i 

And  I  realized  that  Mary  Pickfords  do  not  grow  in  Parisian 
soil. 

II. 

Fantine  was  very  busy  looking  at  her  smiling  little  face 
in  a  hand-mirror.  I  was  reminded  of  an  old  French  song 
with  the  rapturous  refrain,  running  through  innumerable 
verses,  of  “  Suis-je,  suis-je,  suis-je  belle  P  ”  She  put  down 
the  mirror  and  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

“  I  find,”  she  said,  gravely,  “  that  I  have  no  complexion. 
Mine  is  mat,  and  I  would  like  to  be  pink,  like  a  beautiful  pink 
rose.  Mai’s  que  voulez-vous  ?  One  must  resign  oneself  to  the 
wishes  of  le  bon  Dieu.  He  does  not  wish  it ;  c’est  tout.” 

The  French  h%ve  a  delightful  habit  of  confiding  everything 
to  le  bon  Dieu,  even  t^ieir  little  vanities.  They  speak  to  Him, 
as  one  would  speak  to  a  natural  father,  with  complete  trust¬ 
fulness. 

“  I  wonder  why  He  made  me  mat,  when  He  knew  I  should 
like  to  be  pink,”  continued  Fantine.  “  And  I  would  not  do 
as  Lysianne  does.  She  gets  her  complexion  out  of  a  box — 
oh !  so  many  little  pots  and  boxes  and  pencils  and  brushes,” 

How,  I  had  marvelled  often  at  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
Lysianne’s  complexion.  It  was  notable  among  girls  whose 
strong  point  is  not  their  complexion.  And  I  was  amazed  at 
the  information  Fantine,  all  unwittingly,  was  imparting. 
And  I  was  glad  to  think  that  Fantine,  when  she  arrived  at 
the  age  of  Lysianne,  would  scorn  the  use  of  cosmetics. 

I  intimated  as  much. 

But  Fantine  is  not  French  for  nothing.  “  It  is  too  expen¬ 
sive,”  she  said  simply. 

III. 

In  a  fairly  large  school,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
sprinkling  of  younger  ones.  These  see  a  great  deal  of  their 
elder  companions,  to  whom  they  often  prove  troublesome ; 
though  the  older  girls  generally  “  mother  ”  them,  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  to  them. 

Fantine  goes  to  her  “  mother  ”  for  everything.  Unburdened 
by  the  weight  of  gratitude  for  favours  received,  she  turns  her 
critical  eye  on  her  patroness  and  makes  her  own  deductions 
with  unfailing  acumen. 

“  Why  do  you  wear  petits  chiens  ?  ”  she  said  curiously. 
Parisians  call  a  “  fringe  ”  petits  chiens — expressive  phrase. 
“  Ge  n’est  pas  la  mode  !  ” 

Lisette  replies,  “  Because  it  suits  me.” 

Fantine  puts  up  her  hand,  pushes  back  the  fringe,  and  gazes 
earnestly  into  Lisette’ s  face. 

“  Youz  avez  raison,”  she  says  seriously.  And  to  her  bosom 
friend  she  says  afterwards  :  “  Comme  elle  est  laide  without  the 
petits  chiens.  But  she  is  wise,  that  one,  not  to  follow  la 
mode." 

IY. 

Fantine  is  no  lover  of  walking.  She  drags  one  languid  foot 
after  the  other  in  the  daily  walk  ;  she  grows  peevish  and  dis¬ 
traite.  She  likes  to  play  in  the  garden  like  a  gamine,  and  to 
make  herself  so  black  that  she  needs  a  bath  before  she  can 
go  to  class. 

And  when  it  rains,  instead  of  making  haste,  her  feet  move 
more  and  more  slowly. 

One  day  a  sudden  downpour  sent  them  all  helter-skelter 
home  as  fast  as  they  could  run.  Everybody  ran  except  Fan¬ 
tine. 

“  Depechez-vous,  Fantine.  Courez  vite.  Youz  serez  trem- 
pee  comme  uue  soupe.” 

“  I  am  making  haste,”  said  Fantine  wearily. 

“  But  thou  art  not !  See  thy  feet ;  they  do  not  move.” 

Marthe  was  very  tall,  with  feet  in  proportion.  Fantine 
fixed  her  eyes  on  these  feet. 


“  Thou  ca'nst  not  expect  me  to  progress  like  thee.  I  have 
not  thy  great  feet.” 

Y. 

One  afternoon  Fantine  sat  buried  in  thought.  There  was  a 
deep  line  between  her  eyebrows.  She  frowned  on  all  the 
world.  Presently  she  sighed. 

“  What  is  it,  Fantine  ?  ” 

“  I  find  life  so  sad.  There  are  so  many  strange  things.” 

What  is  troubling  you  now  ?  ” 

“  Many,  many  things.  I  find  that  papa  does  not  speak  the 
truth.  It  is  sad  for  a  child  to  have  an  untruthful  parent.” 

She  propped  her  chin  on  her  hands.  “  One  day  I  said  to 
papa,  ‘  Papa,  tell  me  how  I  arrived  to  this  world.’  And  papa 
said,  ‘  Mon  ange,  I  found  thee  among  the  cabbages.’  We 
lived  in  the  country  in  those  days  ;  there  were  many  cabbages. 
So  perhaps  it  was  true.  And  now  a  little  brother  has  arrived 
chez  nous.  And  I  said,  ‘  But,  papa,  where  then  did  you  find 
him  ?  ’  And  he  said,  ‘  Among  the  cabbages.’  Now  I  ask  you, 
mademoiselle,  do  cabbages  grow  in  Paris  ?  ” 

YI. 

Fantine  adores  her  grandfather,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  adores  her.  Fantine  had  to  go  home  for  the 
week-end  on  purpose  to  keep  'the  fete- day  of  grandpapa. 
When  he  heard  that  she  might  be  absent,  he  wept  so  bitterly 
that  Fantine  was  sent  for  at  once. 

She  had  a  gay  little  frock  for  the  occasion,  and  a  bigger  bow 
than  ever  on  her  bright  hair.  She  returned  to  school  after 
th efete,  and  for  several  days  was  rather  subdued. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  she  said  to  me  at  last,  “  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  le  bon  Dieu,  although  I  love  Him.  Sometimes  every¬ 
thing  is  wrong  just  because  of  one  little,  little  thing  that  the 
good  God  could  put  right  so  easily.” 

“  What  do  you  want  Him  to  put  right  now  ?  ”  I  asked 
gently. 

“  Dear  mademoiselle,  listen.  You  know  I  went  home  for 
grandpapa’s  fete.  There  was  a  great  feast,  everything  that  is 
good.  And  everybody  ate  except  grandpapa.” 

“  Why,  was  he  ill  ?  ” 

“  He  has  only  two  teeth,  Mademoiselle.” 

“  But  many  old  people  have  only  two  teeth.” 

“  But  these  two  teeth  do  not  meet,  Mademoiselle.  One  is 
above  and  one  is  below.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  le  bon 
Dieu  to  make  them  meet.” 

YII. 

Grandpapa  fought  in  1870,  and  Fantine  knows  all  about  that 
disastrous  campaign.  Only  to  mention  it  makes  the  French 
child  of  to-day  quiver  from  head  to  foot.  Horrors  were  per¬ 
petrated  then  by  the  enemy  in  France  such  as  we  have  grown 
all  boo  accustomed  to  hear  in  these  momentous  days.  The 
English  do  not  know  what  La  Revanche  means  to  the  French. 
The  very  thought  of  it  has  bitten  deep  into  their  hearts.  It 
has  become  a  sacred  trust  handed  down  to  the  present 
generation.  They  must  avenge  the  death  of  their  grand- 
sires.  The  present  War  has,  through  its  amazing  causes  and 
circumstances,  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  Crusade.  In 
very  truth,  it  is  a  sainte  guerre.  The  oriflamme  has  been 
removed  from  St.  Denis  to  the  great  basilica  of  the  Sacre 
Coeur  on  Montmartre.  Those  who  know  the  meaning  of 
symbols  to  the  French  will  realize  the  significance  of  this 
act,  which  is  already  part  of  French  history. 

So  for  grandpapa’s  fete  Fantine  had  prepared  a  recitation. 
It  may  be  imagined  with  what  quivering  nerves  the  old  cam¬ 
paigner  of  ’70  heard  this  youthful,  dearest  descendant  of  his 
speak  in  eager,  loving,  impetuous  tones  of  “  Le  Drapeau.” 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  were  few  dry 
eyes  when  the  slender,  childish  little  figure  in  the  centre  of 
that  happy  family  reunion  stood  forth  and  said: 

Le  Drapeau,  mes  amis,  ce  eont  les  trois  couleurs 
Qui  portent  nos  espoirs  et  veillent  nos  douleurs.  .  .  . 

C’est  tout  votre  passe,  l’enfance,  la  jeuneBse, 

Le  premier  desir  et  la  premiere  tendresse.  .  .  . 

Incline-toi,  Drapeau,  au  seuil  de  l’avenir, 

Devant  ceux,  qui,  pour  toi,  n’ont  pas  craint  de  mourir. 
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RESULTS  NOW  ISSUED. 


A.C.P •  and  L»C»Pt 

In  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  Pupils  of  the  Normal  have  passed  A.C.P.  6  L.C.P. 


Some  Typical  Testimonials . 


Bryn  Tawel,  Cross  Park, 

Pembroke  Dock. 

Dear  Sir,  February  2nd,  1918. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  obtained  Four  Honours  (Geography,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry)  at  the  recent  A.C.P.  Examination.’  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  tuition  and  the  very  great  interest  in  my  work  which 
gave  me  my  success.  T  .  .,,,  ' 

lam,  yours  faithfully, 

B.  J.  Chubb. 

(Honours  in  4  subjects.) 


Arranmore  (2)  Nat.  School, 

.  „  Burtonport. 

_ Nr,  «  February  3rd,  1918. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  passed  the  recent  L.C.P.  Examination, 
obtaining  Honours  (First  Place)  in  Irish. 

Your  notes  on  Education  and  Astronomy  were  very  good.  In  the  latter 
subject  practically  all  the  questions  set  had  been  anticipated  and  answered 
m  your  papers.  „  ,  ...  ,  „ 

Fours  faithfully, 

P.  Murray. 


8  Alfearn  Road, 

Lower  Clapton.  N.E. 

Dear  Sirs,  April  16th,  191#. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  my  A.C.P.  Examination,  with  Honours  in  five  subjects  (Eng¬ 
lish,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra). 

My  success  is  due  largely  to  your  excellent  tuition,  and  I  do  so  wish  I 
could  sufficiently-  express  my  thanks  to  you. 

To  anyone  needing  help  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Normal  Correspondence  College. 

Very  faithfully  yours,  ♦ 

Richard  J.  M.  Lewin. 

(Honours  in  5  subjects.) 

Scugger  House, 

Carlisle. 

Dear  Sir,  January  31st,  1918. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received  the  result  of  the  A.C.P. 
Examination  and  find  that  I  have  passed  and  so  qualified  for  the  Diploma. 
I  shall  be  everlastingly-  thankful  to  the  fates  which  prompted  me  to  join 
the  Normal  and  take  the  Examination. 

I  have  found  your  papers  ver.v  valuable.  Yours  sincerely, 

Maria  Gill. 


7  Chambers  Lane, 

Willesden  Green,  N.\V. 

Dear  Sir,  January  30th,  1918. 

1  am  very  glad  to  say  I  have  been  successful  at  the  recent  A.C.P. 
Examination.  I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  the  great  help  your  course 
has  been  to  me,  several  questions  being  very  similar  to  those  set  in  vour 
course.  •' 

Again  looking  forward  to  your  valuable  help. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  F.  Bayliss. 


6  Osborne  Road,  Nether  Edge, 

Sheffield. 

Dear  Sir,  February  1st,  1918. 

I  have  passed  in  the  two  subjects  which  I  entered  for,  and  so  have 
completed  the  examination  (A.C.P.). 

I  have  found  your  notes  and  questions  a  great  help,  and  am  very  pleased 
I  have  passed. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  valuable  tuition,  as  I  found  your  notes  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful.  Yours  falthfully( 

H.  Kay. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL  PREPARES. 


Froebel.  s~ 

L.L.A. 

County  Scholarships. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

Board  of  Education  : — 

1.  Preliminary  Certificate, 
ii.  Certificate. 


Oxford  Locals. 

Cambridge  Locals. 

College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Preliminary. 
A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 

Central  Welsh  Board. 
Matriculation. 


Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying  Exams. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION.  —  Winter.  1917. 


The  Examination  began  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  was  held  in  London  and  at  the  following  Local  Centres: — 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Guernsey,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Plymouth  ;  Accra,  Cape  Coast  (West  Africa) ;  Cape  Town  (S.  Africa) ;  Madras,  Bangalore,  Cawnpore,  Coonoor  (India)  ; 
Kuala  Lumpur  (F.M.S.) ;  Assiut  (Egypt);  Philadelphia  (U.S.A.). 


LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  PASSED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

(hon.)  attached  to  a  name,  or  to  a  letter  denoting  a  subject,  indicates  that  the  candidate  obtained  Honours  in  the  subject. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Licentiateship. 


Billington,  A. 

Heeley,  L. 

Morris,  W.  A. 

Callow,  R.  L. 

James,  F. 

Murray,  P. 

Hardwicke,  F. 

Jones,  A.  0. 

Paynter,  F.  T. 

Harmon,  H.  J. 

Laugher,  J.  H. 

Richards,  J.  C. 

ASBOCIATE8HIP. 


Anderson,  T. 

Evans,  I. 

Long,  Mrs  E.  E. 

Baker,  Miss  A.  M. 

Everett,  C.  W. 

Mannion,  M. 

Bayliss,  J.  F. 

Garraway,  F.  J. 

Margerison,  W.  J. 

Birtwistle,  P.  T. 

Gearing,  R.  S. 

Marks,  Miss  F.  A. 

Bowman,  Miss  A.  F. 

Gerred,  C.  H. 

Mitchell,  T. 

Bradshaw,  MisB  F.  H. 

Gieve,  Miss  G.  M. 

Moore,  Miss  D. 

Brine,  T. 

Gill,  Miss  M.  J. 

Morris,  R.  E. 

Byard,  Miss  B.  A.  M. 

Goatling,  Miss  E.  M. 

O’Brien,  C. 

Byrne,  Miss  E.  H. 

Green,  Miss  L  N. 

O’Neill,  J. 

Capel,  Miss  G.  E. 

Hall,  A.  W. 

O’Suilleabhain,  P.  E. 

Carew,  P. 

'  Harman,  Miss  E.  F. 

Parr,  Miss  C.  C. 

Cay  gill,  J.  W. 

Hirst,  W. 

Powell,  L.  E.  B. 

Clark,  Miss  M.  L. 

Hooper,  Y.  C. 

Pratt,  Miss  I.  F. 

Clarkson,  T. 

Horrocks,  Miss  A.. 

Pywell,  Miss  A. 

Dean,  Y.  J. 

John,  Miss  S.  G.  A. 

Rees-Davies,  I. 

Dixon,  J. 

Jones,  Miss  C. 

Reid,  T.  H. 

Dodd,  J.  W. 

Jones,  Miss  L.  M. 

Renner,  O’N .  M. 

Downes,  T.  J. 

Knowles,  Miss  M. 

Rickerby,  E. 

Edwards,  Miss  G. 

Lewin,  R.  J.  M. 

Riggall,  F.  S. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Ambrose,  J.  J. 

Dodd,  Miss  E.  M. 

Johnson,  J.  W.  de  G. 

Appiah,  J.  E. 

Dodd,  J.  J. 

Jones,  Miss  L.  M. 

Birtwistle,  P.  T. 

Edwards,  "Miss  G.  (hon.) 

Kay,  Miss  H. 

Blatchford,  0.  J. 

Gaffney,  M. 

Lewin,  R.  J.  M.  (hon.) 

Blomley,  H. 

Gearing,  R.  S. 

Marks,  Miss  F.  A. 

Bowman,  Miss  A.  F. 

Gergawi,  N. 

McNally,  J. 

Boyle;,  W.  E. 

Goodwright,  W.  H. 

Mitchell,  T. 

Bradshaw,  Miss  F.  H. 

Goatling,  Miss  E.  M. 

Morris,  R.  E. 

Brine,  T. 

Hall,  A.  W. 

Norris,  D.  E. 

Callow,  R.  L. 

Hannaford,  E.  C. 

O’Callaghan,'  T.  P. 

Capel,  Miss  G.  E. 

Herbert,  Miss  L.  L. 

O’Neill,  J. 

Casey,  D. 

Hirst,  W. 

O’Suilleabhain,  P.  E. 

Chubb,  B.  J. 

Hooper,  V.  C. 

Packwood,  C.  H. 

Compez,  C. 

Houis,  J.  B.  (hon.) 

Paynter,  F.  T. 

Dixon,  J. 

Hymers,  B. 

Pigott,  P.  J. 

Smale,  F.  C. 
Towlson,  C.  W. 
Williams,  A.  T. 
Wright,  E.  C. 


Rodenhurst,  Miss  I.  M. 
Rose,  Miss  M. 

Ryder,  P.  H. 

Senior,  B. 

Stratford,  W. 

Swords,  J.  J. 

Sykes,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Thomas,  D.  J. 
Thompson,  E.  H. 
Underhill,  R.  G. 
Watkins,  F.  J.  H. 
Westlake,  S.  G. 

White,  W.  H. 

White,  0. 

Wood,  J.  H. 

Woodham,  Miss  N.  H. 
Wyatt,  W.  B. 

Yeal,  R. 


Reid,  T.  H. 
Richards,  E.  E. 
Rickerby,  E. 
Roberts,  Miss  D. 
Rohan,  T. 

Rose,  Miss  M. 
Rowe,  S.  D. 

Senior,  B. 

Stratford,  W.  (A on.) 
Swords,  J.  J. 

White,  O. 

Wood,  J.  H. 
Wright,  E.  C. 

Yeal,  R. 

Young,  J. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Akbar,  M.  A. 
Blankson,  K.  A. 
Bowman.  Miss  A.  F. 
Boyle,  W.  E 
Bradshaw,  Miss  F.  H. 
Brennan,  P.  C. 

Brine,  T. 

Capel,  Miss  G-.  E. 
Casey,  D. 

Chubb,  B.  J. 

Clifford,  J.  J. 

Compez,  C. 

Curtin,  J.  C, 

Dixon,  J, 


Dodd,  Miss  E.  M. 

Jones,  Miss  L.  M. 

,  Dodd,  J.  J. 

Lewin,  R.  J.  M.  (hon.) 

Elgar,  A.  J. 

L’Official,  J. 

Fam,  Z. 

Magill,  Miss  E. 

Gearing,  R.  S. 

Marks,  Miss  F.  A. 

Gergawi,  N. 

McNallv,  J. 

Goodwright,  W.  H. 

Mitchell,  H. 

Goatling,  Miss  E.  M. 

Mitchell,  T. 

Hannaford,  E.  C. 

Morris,  R.  E. 

Harmon,  H.  J.  (hon.) 

Norris,  D.  E. 

Holdsworth,  Miss  A.  G. 

O’Brien,  C. 

Hooper,  V.  C. 

Parr,  Miss  C.  C. 

Houis,  J.  B.  (hon.) 

Paynter.  F.  T.  (hon.) 

Jeffries,  J.  W.  E. 

Pobee,  J.  M.  S. 

Richards.  E.  E. 
Rickerby,  E. 
Ridout,  R.  E.  T. 
Ryder,  P.  H. 
Senior,  B. 

Smith,  R.  J.  D. 
Stratford,  W. 
Swords,  J.  J. 
Twomey,  T.  J. 
White,  W.  H. 
Wood,  Miss  D.  P. 
Young,  J. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Akbar,  M.  A. 

Ambrose,  J.  J. 

Barfoot,  Miss  D.  M.  W 
Birtwistle,  P.  T. 
Blankson,  K.  A. 
Blatchford,  O.  J. 
Bowman,  Miss  A.  F. 
Boyle,  W.  E.  (hon.) 
Bradshaw,  Miss  F.  H. 
Brennan,  P.  C. 

Brine,  T. 

Callow,  R.  L.  [hon.) 
Capel,  Miss  G.  E. 
Casey,  D. 

Chubb,  B.  J.  (hon,) 
Clark,  Miss  M.  L. 
Clifford,  J.  J. 

Compez,  C. 

Cowley,  Miss  D.  F.  H. 
Curtin,  J.  C. 

Dixon,  J. 


(hon.) 


Dodd,  Miss  E.  M.  (hon.) 

Jones,  Miss  L.  M. 

Downes,  T.  J. 

Kay,  Miss  H. 

Edwards,  Miss  G. 

Le  Page,  J.  T. 

Elgar,  A.  J. 

Lewin,  R.  J.  M.  (hon.) 

Fox,  T. 

Lloyd  Wood,  E. 

Gearing,  R.  S. 

L’ Official,  J. 

Gerred,  C.  H.  (hon.) 

Mannion,  M. 

Goodwright,  W.  H.  (hon.) 

Marks,  Miss  F.  A. 

Goatling,  Miss  E.  M. 

McNally,  J. 

Guest,  W. 

Miller,  F. 

Hannaford,  E.  C. 

Mitchell,  T. 

Harman,  Miss  E.  F. 

Morris,  R.  E.  (hon.) 

Hayward,  Miss  F.  L. 

Norris,  D.  E.  (hon.) 

Herbert,  Miss  L.  L. 

O’Brien,  C. 

Holt,  Miss  D. 

O’Neill,  J. 

Hooks,  C.  E.  (hon.) 

O’Neill,  Miss  M.  B. 

Houis,  J.  B.  (hon.) 

Packwood,  C.  H. 

Hymers,  B. 

Parr,  Miss  C.  C. 

Jackson-Davies,  D. 

Paynter,  F.  T. 

Jeffries,  J.  W.  E. 

Purcell,  R. 

Johnson,  J.  W.  de  G. 

Reid,  T.  H. 

ARITHMETIC. 


Birtwistle,  P.  T. 
Bowman,  Miss  A.  F. 
Bradshaw,  Miss  F.  H. 
Callow,  R.  L. 

Carew,  P. 

Chubh,  B.  J.  (hon. ) 
Dodd,  J.  J.. 

Downes,  T.  J. 
Dreyfus,  S. 

Gaffney,  M. 


Gearing,  R.  S. 

Lewin,  R.  J.  M.  (hon.) 

Gerred,  C.  H. 

Lloyd,  J. 

Goodwright,  W.  H.  (hon.) 

Loftus,  P. 

Hall,  A.  W. 

Morris,  R.  E. 

Hannaford,  E.  C. 

Norris,  D.  E. 

Hirst,  W. 

O’Callaghan,  T.  P. 

Hooks,  C.  E. 

Rowe,  S.  D. 

Houis,  J.  B.  (hon.) 

Stratford,  W. 

Jackson-Davies,  D. 

/  Swords,  J.  J. 

Jeffries,  J.  W.  E. 

Twomey,  T.  J. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Licentiateship. 


Carter,  J.  L.  (hon.  trigonometry 
and  conics) 

Callow,  R.  L. 

Goodwright,  W.  H. 

Houis,  J.  B. 
Jones,  A.  0. 

1 

1 

Associateship. 

Birtwistle,  P.  T. 

Blatchford,  0.  J. 

Chubb,  B.  J.  (hon.  algebra  and 
geometry) 

Curtin,  J.  C. 

Dixon,  J. 

Downes,  T.  J. 

Gaffney,  M. 

Hall,  A.  W. 

Hirst,  W.  (hon.  algebra) 

Lewin,  R.  J.  M. 
Morris,  R.  E. 
Petters,  Miss  M. 
Reid,  T.  H. 
Rickerby,  E. 

(hon,  algebra) 

R. 

James,  F.  e.f. 


e.  =  Higher  English 


LANGUAGES. 

f •  =  French.  g..  =»  German.  i.  =  Irish. 


Carew,  P.  i. 

Davies,  J ./. 

Dodd,  Miss  E.  M.  /. 


Jones,  A.  0.  e.l. 


Licentiateship. 

|  McGrea.l,  T.  R.  e.f. 

Associateship. 


Doran,  Miss  R.  i. 

Gerred,  C.  H. 

Dreyfus,  S.  g. 

Jeffries,  J.  W.  E.  f. 

Edwards,  Miss  G.  /.  (hon.) 

L’Official,  J.  f.  (hon.) 

a.  =  Astronomy. 


Callow,  R.  L.  a.ch. 
Goodwright,  W.  H.  m.a. 
Gunton,  T.  P.  ph.b. 


Bowman,  Miss  A.  F.  ph.(hon.)b. 
Garraway,  F.  J.  ph.z, 


SCIENCE. 

b.  =  Botany.  eh.  =  Chemistry.  g .  =  Geology. 

ph.  =  Animal  Physiology.  z.  =  Zoology. 


Harvey,  W.  H.  a.ph. 
Hawley,  W.  a.ph. 


Licentiateship. 


Morris,  W.  A.  a.ph. 
Murray,  P.  a.ph. 


Associateship. 

Goatling  Miss  E.  M.  ph.b.  I  Hooks,  C.  E.  m.ch. 

Green,  Miss’L.  N.  ch.ph.  |  Jones,  Miss  L.  M.  ch.ph.(hon. 

(Continued  on  page  54.) 


Rickerby,  E. 
Rodenhurst,  Mis-s  I.  M. 
Rohan,  T. 

Rogers,  Miss  A. 

Rose,  Miss  M. 

Senior,  B. 

Stannett,  Miss  A.  E. 
Stratford,  W. 

Twomey,  T.  J. 

Watson ,  Miss  F.  V. 
Westlake,  S.  G. 

White,  Miss  E  M.  E. 
White,  O. 

White,  W.  H. 

Wood,  Miss  D.  P. 
Wood,  J.  H. 

Wright,  E.  C. 

Young,  J. 


Warriner,  Miss  D.  E. 
Watson,  Miss  F.  V. 
Welburn,  Miss  K.  E.  M. 
Westlake,  S.  G. 

White,  W.  H. 

White,  0. 

Woodhouse,  C.  L. 


Page,  F.  H. 


Stratford,  W. 
Swords,  J.  J. 
Westlake,  S.  G. 
Woodhouse,  C.  L. 
Yeal,  R. 


=  Latin. 


Murray,  P.  e.i.  (hon.) 


McCormick,  S.  /.  (hon.) 
O’Suilleabhain,  P.  E.  i.  (hon.) 
Richards,  E.  E.  f.  (hon.) 


=  Mechanics. 


Paynter,  F.  T.  a.ph. 
Richards,  J.  C.  a.ph. 


Loftus,  P.  ph.g. 

Marks,  Miss  F.  A.  ph.b. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


Teaching,  Principles  and  Methods  of.  By  James  Welton,  D.Lit., 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  6s.  6cl. 

“  A  well  written  and  full  presentation  of  the  best  educational  methods  of  the 
time.  We  commend  this  suggestive  and  very  helpful  volume.” — Schoolmaster. 

Moral  Training,  Principles  and  Methods  of,  with  Special 
Reference  to  School  Discipline.  By  James  Welton,  lALit., 
M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Blandfokd,  M.A.  4s. 

“  A  succinct  and  well-reasoned  exposition,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of 
the  ethics  of  school  discipline.” — Scotsman. 

Experimental  Psychology,  An  Introduction  to,  in  Relation 
to  Education.  By  C.  W.  Valentine,  D.Phil.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Belfast.  3s. 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  refer  teachers  to  Prof.  Valentine’s  book  with  perfect 
confidence  that  they  will  get  just  what  they  desire  and  what  they  need.” 

Educational  Times. 

Psychology,  The  Fundamentals  of.  By  Benjamin  Dumville, 

M.A.,  F.C.P.  5s. 

“  A  very  plain,  understandable  outline  of  modern  Psychology.” 

London  Teacher. 

Child  Mind.  An  Introduction  to  Psychologv  for  Teachers.  By  Benjamin 
Dumville,  M.A.,  F.C.P.  3s. 

“  A  very  clear  statement  of  the  nature  and  development  of  child  mind.” 

Educational  News. 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing :  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  By 

Solomon  Polak  and  H.  C.  Quilter.  3s. 

"  It  is  quite  practical,  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and,  above  all.  knows  the 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  met  in  the  drawing  lesson.”— London  Teacher.  - 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Principles  and  Methods 

of.  By  W.  P.  Welfton,  B.Sc.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Physical 
Education  by  James  Welton,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  5s. 

“  A  comprehensive  and  well-balanced  treatise.” — Oxford  Magazine. 

Teaching,  Its  Nature  and  Varieties.  By  Benjamin  Dumville, 

M.A.,  F.C.P.  5s. 

“  Very  helpful  and  suggestive.  ...  It  is  a  distinctly  hopeful  sign  for  the  future 
of  education  that  books  such  as  this,  which  insist  on  the  importance  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  system,  are  now  frequently  making  their  appearance.”— Bookseller. 

Hygiene  for  Teachers,  Text-book  of.  By  R.  A.  Lyster,  M.D., 
Ch.B.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  D.P.H.,  B.Sc.  (Public  Healtli).  5s. 

“  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  sound  and  lucid.” — Educational  Times. 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue  and  Catalogue  of  Text-Bc 


School  Gardening,  with  a  Guide  to  Horticulture.  By  Albert 
Hosking,  Lecturer  in  Horticulture  and  Chief  Supervisor  of  School  Gar¬ 
dens,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Plans.  3s. 

“On  the  subject  of  School  Gardens  the  author  can  speak  with  a  full  experi¬ 
ence,  and  his  practical  details  throughout  are  thoroughly  to  the  point.” — Nature. 

8chool  Organization.  By  S.  E.  Bray,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  on 
“The  Place  of  the  Elementary  School  in  a  National  System  of  Education,” 
by  Sir  James  Yoxall.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

“We  can  heartily  recommend  the  treatise.” — The  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Edgeworths:  A  Study  in  Eighteenth-century  Education. 

By  A.  Patrrson,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Education  in  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales.  Is.  9d. 

“  The  author  gives  us  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of  a  neglected 
period  of  educational  history.  .  .  .  The  handling  of  the  subject  is  good.” 

Educational  News. 

Ethics,  A  Manual  of.  By  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Litt.D.,  M.A. ,  Examiner  in 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Aberdeen.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged. 

7s.  6d. 

“  The  volume  is  a  thorough  and  independent  discussion  of  moral  science  and 
philosophy.  Each  of  the  chapters  is  written  with  great  care,  and  with  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originality  that  take  the  work  quite  out  of  the  category  of  the  ordinary 
text-book.” — The  Journal  of  Education. 

Logic,  Intermediate.  By  James  Welton,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  and  A.  J. 
Monahan,'  M.A.  With  Questions  and  Exercises.  8s.  6d. 

“  This  admirable  manual  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  mental  science. 
The  names  of  the  joint  authors  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  and 
reliability  of  the  matter." — Schoolmaster. 

Logic,  Groundwork  of.  By  James  Welton,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  4s. 

Suitable  for  London  Matriculation  and  similar  Examinations. 

Psychology,  A  Manual  of.  Bv  G.  F.  Stout,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
the  British  Academy,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  9s.  6d. 

“  The  Manual  is  now  the  best  of  the  very  few  good  books  on  Psychology  that 
have  been  written  in  modern  tinjes.” — Mind. 

Psychology,  The  Groundwork  of  By  Prof.  G.  F.  Stout.  5s. 

“  All  students  of  philosophy,  both  beginners  and  those  who  would  describe 
themselves  as  ‘advanced,’  will  do  well  to  ‘  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest’  this  book.” — Oxford  Magazine. 

is  on  Education  and  Philosophy ,  post  free,  on  application. 


THmversit\>  ^Tutorial  presa,  Xfc..  Ifoigb  Street,  THew  ©jtforb  Street,  Xonfcon,  WUL2. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.P. 

Chairman  of  Board— SIR  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  C.V.O.,  M.A.,  Mus.D. 

Director  of  Studies— C.  W.  PEARCE,  Mus.D. 

Director  of  Examinations— E.  F.  HORNER,  Mus.D. 

May  8th,  at  3  p.m. — Inaugural  address  by  Sir  J.  D.  McClure,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Mus.D.,  and  distribution  of  awards,  followed  by  a  Students’  invitation  Concert, 

May  \8th,  at  4  p.m. — First  of  a  course  of  Musical  History  Lectures  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce.  Subject :  “  The  State  of  Musical  Art  in  England  during  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century.” 

May  22nd,  at  3  p.m.— Organ  Recital  by  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Roper,  B.A.,  Mus.  B. 

The  College  provides  INSTRUCTION  and  TRAINING  in  all  Musical 
Subjects  :  Instrumental,  Vocal,  and  Theoretical.  The  lessons  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  both  day  and  evening  students.  Any  number  of 
subjects— from  one  to  the  Full  Course— may  be  entered  for.  The  College  is 
open  to  beginners  as  well  as  to  the  more  proficient  student. 

Particulars  of  the  Teaching  Department,  with  list  of  Professors,  Fees,  Scholar¬ 
ships  regulations,  &c.,  Admission  Cards  to  Concerts,  and  the  Syllabuses  of  the 
Higher  and  Local  Examinations,  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

C.  N.  H.  RODWELL,  Secretary. 

Manderille  Place,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.  1. 


MURBY’S  NEW  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 


SCHOOL  COMMENTARIES  BY  DR.  KNAPP. 


LARGER 

Manuals. 

SMALLER  Manuals. 

ST.  MATTHEW 

(publication 

*ST.  MATTHEW . 

net 

1/6 

.  postponed.) 

tST.  MARK . 

,, 

1/3 

tST.  MARK  ... 

. net  1/9 

ST.  LUKE . 

.. 

1/6 

THE  ACTS : 

ST.  LUKE  ... 

...  ...  „  3/- 

t  Vol.  1  (i-xvi) . 

1/3 

t*THE  ACTS... 

.  3/. 

*  Vol.  II  (xiii-xxviii)  ... 

.. 

1/3 

By  Dr. 

G.  W.  WADE 

8i  Rev.  J.  H.  WADE 

til  Samuel  {Ready  July)  net  3/6 

til  Samuel  ( Ready  May) 

net 

1/6 

*  SUBJECTS  FOR  1918  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS.  f  FOR  1919. 


LATEST  REVIEWS. 

“The  present  volume  conforms  admirably  to  the  standard  set  by  its  prede¬ 
cessors.” —  The  Journal  of  Education.  “  A  worthy  addition  to  a  useful  series.” 
— School  World.  “  Have  won  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  newer  school  com¬ 
mentaries.” — Times  ( Educational  Suppt.). 

T.  MURBY  &  CO.,  6  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.4. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Eull  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6  16s.  6d. ;  but  the  number  of 
lessons  required  varies  according  to  the  student’s  knowledge  at  starting. 

Each  lesson  consists  of  very  full  lesson-notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer- 
notes. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  2. 

BURLINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

Principal :  Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Honours,  Oxon.;  &  Lond.). 

Preparation  for — 

1.  Matriculation,  Intermediate  Arts,  and  B.A. 

2.  Intermediate  Science  and  B.Sc. 

( Theoretical  Subjects  only.) 

3.  L.L.A. 

4.  A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  and  F.C.P. 

Single  Subjects  may  be  taken. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to — 

THE!  SECRETARY,  Burlington  Correspondence  College, 

14  Elsham  Road,  Kensington,  London,  W. 


SECONDHAND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY. 
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LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  TO  WHOM  DIPLOMAS  WERE  AWARDED. 


Anderson,  T. 

Baker,  Miss  A.  M. 
Bayliss,  J.  F. 
Bowman,  Miss  A.  F. 
Caygell,  J.  W. 

Clark,  Miss  M.  L. 
Clifford,  J.  J. 
Davies,  J. 

Doran,  Miss  It. 
Elgar,  A.  J. 

Evans,  I. 

Garraway,  F.  J. 
Gerred,  C.  H. 


Billington,  A. 
Heeley,  L. 
Murray,  P. 


LICENTIATES  HIP. 

Smale,  F.  C. 
Towlson,  C.  W. 


ASSOCIATES  HIP. 


Gill,  Miss  M.  J. 

Green,  Miss  L.  N. 

Hall,  A.  W. 

Hirst,  W. 

Holdsworth,  Miss  A.  G. 
Hooper,  V.  C. 

Horrocks,  Miss  A. 

John,  Miss  S.  G.  A. 
Jones,  Mies  C. 

Kay,  Miss  H. 

Loftus,  P. 

Long,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Magill,  Miss  E. 


Margerison,  W.  J. 
McCormick,  T. 
Mitchell,  T. 

Moore,  Miss  D. 
Morris,  R.  E. 

Noake,  J.  E. 

O’Brien,  C. 

O’Neill,  J. 

O’Suilleabhain,  P.  E. 
Petters,  Miss  M.  R. 
Powell.  L.  E.  B. 
Pratt,  Miss  I.  F. 
Pywell,  Miss  A. 


Rees-Davies,  I. 

Riggall,  F.  S. 

Smith,  R.  J.  D. 
Stratford,  W.  • 

Thomas,  D.  J. 
Thompson,  E.  H. 
Underhill,  R.  G. 
Warriner,  Miss  D.  E. 
Watkins,  F.  J.  H. 
Welburn,  Miss  K.  E.  M. 
Woodham,  Miss  N.  H. 
Woodhouse,  C.  L. 
Wyatt,  W.  B. 


The  Prize  for  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION  was  awarded  to 

Clifford  William  Towlson. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

The  following  candidates  were  successful  at  the  Examination  held  in  February,  1918 : — 

„  CLASS  I. 

Jones,  Clara.  |  MacFarlane,  Peter  Barbour. 

CLASS  II 

Loftus,  Patrick,  |  Parnell,  Gladys  Mary. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. -  MARCH,  1918. 

I  •* 

PASS  LIST. 


The  Examination  was  held  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  March  in  London  and  at  eleven  other  local  centres 
viz.,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham.  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certificates : — 

SENIOR. 


Pass  Division. 

Bennett,  M.  a.  |  Gask,  R.  C. 

Foote,  R.  R.  f.ch.  \  Walker,  H.  F.  a.ch. 

JUNIOR. 


Cassels,  Miss  M.  C.  e.h.f.phys. 
Goodson,  S.W.  a. 


Aked,  Miss  E.  e. 

Boetius,  F.  R. 

Broad,  Miss  D.  M. 
Broadhurst,  A.  B. 

Caplan,  S. 

Davis,  B. 

Dean,  Miss  E.  M. 
de  Souza,  G.  A.  /. 

Dunn,  Miss  F.  A. 

Dunn,  Miss  L. 

Edwards,  D.  R.  a. 
Ellingham,  G.  H.  a. 
Evans,  J.  a. 

Gilmore,  Miss  E.  M.  h.ch. 
Glaister,  W.  a. 

Goodbody,  T.  E. 


Honours  Division. 

Hamilton,  H.  a.  Jeffery,  J.  W. 

Jlawksley,  MissL.M.  c.h.a.f.  Key,  L.  A.  a. 

Pass  Division. 


(  Gray,  H.  P. 

Hamer,  Miss  A.  G. 
Handscomb,  C.  R.  a. 
Hawke,  M. 

Hogben,  B.  T.  n.ch. 
Holt,  R.  II.  a.l. 
Horwich,  Miss  S. 
Hougham,  E. 

Jones,  B. 

Jones,  W.  H.  G.  phys. 
Kempster,  G.  B.  ch. 
Larrad,  J.  H.  a. 
Leibowitz,  Miss  A. 
Leyshon,  H.  M.  E.  1. 
Longhurst,  G.  B. 
Macaulay,  K.  B.  J.  e. 


Martin,  H.  W.  a. 
Martin,  W.  a. 
Matthews.  W.  A. 
McDermott,  Miss  I.  h. 
McNee,  E. 

Morgan,  Miss  G.  V. 
Newland,  E.  S. 
Nicholl,  C.  H. 

Paine,  Miss  D.  M. 
Painter,  Miss  R.  M. 
Pearce,  Miss  E.  M.  e. 
Pedley,  V.  G. 

Platts,  Miss  D.  A. 
Pratelli,  C.  J. 

Pratt,  Miss  D.  F.  ch. 

'  Quinn,  C.  A.  a. 


Newnham,  F.  M.  a.f.l. 
Wrigley,  K.  G.  a.al. 


Raine,  A.  a. 

Royal,  S.  E. 

Smith,  V.  R. 
Threlfall,  J.  H. 
Tweed,  R.  D. 
Umney,  A.  N.  F.  C. 
Walker,  T.  de  L.  f.l. 
Watson,  A.  A. 
Williams,  H.  C.  M. 
Williams,  J.  A.  H. 
Wilson,  A.  C. 
Wright,  B.  a. 

Wurm,  A.  L. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote 
a.  —  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
ch.  =  Chemistry. 


distinction  in  the 

e.  =  English. 

f.  —  French. 
h.  =  History. 


following  subjects  respectively:  — 

l.  =  Latin. 

phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATIONS, 

CHRISTMAS,  1917. 


PRIZES. 


SENIOR. 


1.  Arnold,  H.  G. 

( Isbister  Prize.) 

2.  Cutler,  D.  G.  S. 

( Pinches  Prize.) 

3.  Goldstein,  S. 

(Hodgson  Prize.) 

4.  Aufenast,  W. 


General  Proficiency. 

Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 

The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon. 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 


English.  Subjects. 

1.  Goldstein,  S.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland. 

2.  Taylor,  Miss  P.  M.  Penketli  School,  Nr.  Warrington. 


“  Miss  Mears  ”  Prize  for  Domestic  Economy. 

Scatcherd,  Miss  M.  St.  Hilda’s  School,  Sneaton  Castle,  Whitby. 


1.  Everett,  L.  W. 

2.  Hirschfeld,  L. 

3.  Mourant,  A.  E. 

4  |  Large,  G.  C. 

1  Low,  W.  N.  E.  B. 


JUNIOR. 

General  Proficiency. 

Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 

The  Jersey  Modern  School,  St.  Helier’s. 
Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

■  Linton  House  School, Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 


1.  Cutler,  D.  G.  S. 

2.  Holbrook,  R.  P. 


1.  Bauly,  C.  J. 

2.  Aufenast,  W. 


Mathematics. 

The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon. 
Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Natural  Sciences. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hih. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 


“  Taylor-Jones  ”  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Carrol,  W.  D.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School, Bathurst,Gambia. 

Eve  Silver  Medal  for  Proficiency  in  German. 

Wichmann,  R.  E.  L.  Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 


“Soames”’  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Low,  W  N.  E.  B.  Linton  House  School, Holland  ParkAvenue.W. 


1.  Cathcart,  C.  E. 

2.  Sharkey,  O.  T.  B. 

3.  Du  Yal,  H.  S. 

4  f  Bashford,  R.  C. 

"  i  Collins,  L.  J. 


PRELIMINARY. 

General  Proficiency. 

Newquay  College,  Cornwall. 

Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 
Harleston  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey. 
Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst. 


List  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on  SENIOR  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

1.  Carrol,  W.  D.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School, 

Bathurst. 

2.  Arnold,  H.  G.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 


Mechanics. 

1.  Goldstein,  S.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland. 

2.  Cutler,  D.  G.  S.  The  High  School  for  Boys, 

Croydon. 


Hebrew. 

1.  Hurwitz,  C.  Marist  Brothers’  College, 

Johannesburg. 

2.  Mitchell,  L.  Marist  Brothers’  College, 

Johannesburg. 


English  Language. 

1.  Goldstein,  S.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland. 

2  Stark, Miss  D.L.Crouch  End  High  School  and 
College,  N. 

English  History. 

{Cohen,  G.  Christian  Brothers’  College, 

Kimberley. 

Pearless, MissB.Felthorpe,Hampton-on-Thames. 
Raban.W.T.H.  Private  tuition. 

Sagar,  A.  B.  Christian  Brothers’  College, 
Kimberley. 

Geography . 

1.  Jessop,  A.  Penketh  School. 

Arithmetic. 

Arnold,  H.  G.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 

]  Goldstein,  S.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland. 

1.  J  3 1  oat,  S.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Weinberg,  N.  Christian  Brothers’  College, 
\  ''  Kimberley. 

Algebra. 

.  I  Arnold,  H.  G.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 
\  Holbrook, R.P.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Geometry. 

1.  Goldstein,  S.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland. 
r,  |  Blake,  W.  D.  Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
(  Cutler,  D.G.S.  The  High  Sch.forBoys, Croydon. 

Trigonometry . 

1.  Cutler,  D.  G.  S.  The  High  Sell,  for  Boys, Croydon. 
2.  Inch,  J.  V.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 


Book-keeping. 

,  /  Henman,  E.  E.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 
\  Inch,  J.  V.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 


Mensuration. 

1.  Arnold,  H.  G.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 

2.  Cutler,  D.  G.  S.  The  High  School  for  Boys, 

Croydon. 


French. 

1.  Low.W.N.E.B.  Linton  House  School,  Holland 

Park  Avenue,  W. 

f  Arnold,  H.  G.  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 

2.  -[  Henu ff.  Miss  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Olney, 

V.  A.  M.  Bucks. 


German. 


Light  and  Heat. 

1.  Warburton,  E.  Tollington  School.Muswell  Hill. 
Chemistry . 

1.  Bauly,  C.  J.  Tollington  School.Muswell  Hill. 

2.  Jacobs,  S.  Marist  Brothers’  College, 

Johannesburg. 

Physiology .. 

1.  Downs, Miss  EWintersdorf.Birkdale, Southport. 

2.  Aufenast,  W.  Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 

Drawing . 

1.  Willing,  J.  The  High  School  for  Boys, 

Croydon. 

2.  Gaskell,  Miss  Private  tuition. 

E.  N. 


1.  Schaffer,  R. 
f  Heiman,  E. 

2.  -J  Wichmann, 
l  R.  E.L. 


Marist  Bros.’  College.Uitenhage. 
Private  tuition. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 


Dutch. 


Music. 

1.  James,  Miss  31.  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Belgravia.  Johannesburg. 

2.  Haig,  3Iiss  D.  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Belgravia,  Johannesburg. 


1.  Vieyra,  H.  J.  Marist  Brothers’  College, 

Johannesburg. 

2.  Carden,  Miss  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroon- 

15.  P.  stad. 


Shorthand. 

1.  Prescod,  C.  W.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Gardner,  P.  Warner’s  College,  Richmond. 


Latin. 

( Gordon,  J.  R.  Christian  Brothers’  College, 
.  \  Kimberley. 

1  Patterson,  A.  T.Newcastle  3Iodern  School,  New- 
(,  castle-on-Tyne. 


Domestic  Economy. 

1.  Scatcherd.Miss  St.  Hilda’s  School,  Sneaton 
M.  Castle,  Whitby, 

j  f  Davies, 3IissG.S. Old  College  School, Carmarthen. 

1  2.  J  Murphy.MissL.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannes- 
•  t  '  burg. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  —  CH  RISTMAS,  1917. 


LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL 

AND  FOREIGN  CENTRES. 


N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  Distinction  in  the  following  subjects  respectively: — 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

du.  =  Dutch. 

h.  =  History. 

m. 

=  Mechanics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 

al.  =  Algebra. 

e.  =  English. 

he.  =  Hebrew. 

ma. 

=  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 

l>.  =  Botany. 

/.  =  French. 

i.  =  Irish. 

ms. 

=  Mensuration. 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

bk.  —  Book-keeping. 

g.  =  Geography. 

it.  —  Italian. 

mu. 

=  Music. 

spv  =  Spanish. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

ge.  =  German. 

1.  =  Latin. 

V- 

=  Political  Economy. 

ta.  =  Tamil. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

lo.  —  Logic. 

ph. 

=  Physiology. 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 

phys. 

=  Elementary  Physics. 

w.  =  Welsh. 

The  signs  *  and  t  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively. 

In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Cell.  =  College,  Coll.S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory. 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


[Bracketing’  of  names  denotes  equality.] 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Gordon,J.R.  e.a.gm.l.ch. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
/Brunette, L.S.C.  a.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Weinberg, N.  a.l.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Ginsberg, E.  l.cli.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Schaffer, B.  a.ge.  Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Fisher, M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/ Hurwitz, 0.  a. he.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Wieyra,H.J.  a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Balk,H.  a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Rowe, A. W.  a.ch.d.  Marist  Bros.’Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Harris, J.  e.a.al.l.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Mitchell, L.  he.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Suzman, S.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Jacobson, D.  he.sli.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Collins, J.P.  a.l.ch.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Wllmer.A.O.H.  a.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Plasket,H.G.  a.  Marist  Bros.  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 


Sagar,A.B.  h.gm.l.  Christian  Bros’.  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Fotheringham,W.D.  gin. 

Marist  Bros’.  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

McLoughlin,J.R.  1. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Eddy.R.A.  a.l.  Christian  Bros.'  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Jansen, D.  d.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Zeiss,  W.R.  a.l.  Christian  Bros.'  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Prescod,C.W.  sh.  Private  tuition 

Newdigate,E.F.  a.gm. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Cohen, G.  h.ch.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 

Forbes, A.C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Elders,  E.  A.  E.  a.l.  Private  tuition 

^Brennan, M.J.T.J.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
|  Carrol, W.D.,  s.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Bathurst 
''Scott, R.W.S.  Christian  Bros.’ Coll.,  Kimberley 


/Harrison, D.B. 
VjacobSjS.  l.ch. 
/Murphy, J.E. 
'-Savage, V.  s.do. 
Boulle,J.  a. 
Harrison, H.W. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
C.M.S.  Gram.  3.,  Cape  Coast 
at.  Charles's  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 


BOYS. 

Savage, P.G.  s.do.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast 

/Gibson, J.A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Wamsbottom,O.E.  Marist  Bros’  C.,  Johannesburg 
Bronstein,M.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Okyne,B.D.  s.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast 

/Franklin, G.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Wipkin,A.  1.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Bradshaw, A.U.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Bethel, J.P.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Sagoe.W.A.K.  Private  tuition 

King,P.A.J.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Stolle,A.K.V.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Hutchison, F.C.G.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast 

Martinson, C.E.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast 

James, L. A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Adcock, H.B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

- - 

JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Kerr,W.  a.  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 
Hurwitz, J .a.al.he.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Hourquebie.E.L.  a.f. 

St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 


JUNIOR. 


Pass  Division. 


* Agbabiaka, B. O .  Private  tuition 

^Humphreys, H.R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
/Archer,  H.  St.  Aidan’s  ColL,  Grahamstown 

|  Goble, P.G.  a.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
[Horrocks,W.  a.ol.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Van  Reyk,E.P.  g.  Private  tuition 

Addai,S.K.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 


a.  or.  onanes  s  U.,  Rietermaritzbui 
’Benjamin, C.F.H.  C.M.S.  Grammar  S.,  Cape  Coa 
Brittain, D.  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstov 

/Erlank,  S.  ct.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesbui 
[Navas, M.M.  a.  Private  tuitic 

Silva, J.L.  Private  tuiti( 

(  Lee , G. M.P . P. M . C.  a.  Private  tuitic 

[Silva,  D.\.  Private  tuitic 

/^Guthrie, \Y  .A.G.  Private  tuitic 

!  S’fberu,A.A.  Private  tuitic 

vLsher,W.\\.  a.  St.  Charles’s  C.,  Pietermaritzbu: 


/Oddoye.E.N.V.  a.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 
[Thames, M.D.  a.  Private  tuition 

/*Hodgson,E.H.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
V Laing.H.F.M.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
Vorster,L.P.  du.  Private  tuition 

/Ratnayake,P.C.  s.  Private  tuition 

[Singleton, W. A.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Aidoo,J.S.  Private  tuition 

[Collier,  C.W.  a.  St.  Charles’s  C.,  Pietermaritzburg 

*Erlank,D.  Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/*Belcher,H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[Duncan, W.D.  s.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast 

Tooth, E.  e.a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Tambaiya,  S.  Private  tuition 


Harry, S.E.  Private  tuition 

/Wickrainasinghe,A.  Private  tuition 

[Williams, I. O.  s.  Wesleyan  Boys’  HighS.,  Dagos 
/deSimon,W.S.  Private  tuition 

[Odess,M.  he.  Private  tuition 

Grammar  School,  Ijebu  Ode 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

C.M.S.  Gram.  School,  Cape  Coast 
I  Rowland, R.St.J.  a. 

[  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

/*Hale,R.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 

|  Pandita,B.  a.  Private  tuition 

[Ziervogel,  B.H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Dick, W.R.  Private  tuition 


/  Ajayi,E. 
[White,  C.  e. 
/Cole,J.W.  s.e. 


Pieris,W.V.D. 


Private  tuition 


/Cole,F.B.C.  Wesleyan  JBoys’  High  School,  Lagos 
[•Gilbert, M.  St.  Charles's  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

/Hughes, V.J.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

♦Lineker, A. W.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 

Wanasundera,W.  Private  tuition 

[•Williams, 8.0.  Private  tuition 

Martins, S.T.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 


/*Devellerez,F.J.  Private  tuition 

|  Robertson, E.  St.  Aidan's  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
[Slotar,S.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Arthur, J.B.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
/ Anthonisz,M.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Goonewardene.H.S.  Private  tuition 

[Wijayasooriya.M.J.H.P.  Private  tuition 

Shepherd, F.H.  a.  St.  Charles’s  C.,  Pietermaritzburg 
/Doherty, H. A.  Private  tuition 

[Gunewardena, J .  D.  Private  tuition 

Williams.A.B.K.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast 

/ Johnson, J.S.  Private  tuition 

[Watts, C.P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/ Amissah,F.K.  C.M.S.  Gram.  School,  Cape  Coast 
j  Asare,A.M.  C.M.S.  Gram.  School,  Cape  Coast 
[Piel,A.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

*Quartry,G.E.O.J.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast 
/Kankam,J.S.  C.M.S.  Gram.  School,  Cape  Coast 
[Kelly, C.G.T.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
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BOYS,  Junior,  Pass — continued. 

Russell, C.  a.  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Graliamstown 

/Duchen.H.H  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Hoyle, S.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  School 
|  Johnson, A.  A.  s.  New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 
/Ladeinde,M.O.  Private  tuition 

/'Brown, E.J.P.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
j  McFarlane,W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
!  Perera,C.G.  Private  tuition 

/Skuee,F.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Kilfoil,L.  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 

/’Cromwell,  F.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  School 


New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


*Johnson,B.A 
i  Mirando,S.P.D. 

/Pieris,K.E.S.  a. 

/’  Odurnosu  A.O.  I.jebu  .Ode  Grammar  School 

/Perera.L.M.  Malia  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 

/Goonasekera,P.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

/Oduntan,S.  s.  Oko  High  School,  Lagos 

/Bram,C.B.O.  Private  tuition 

|  Carrol, A. E.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Bathurst 
|  Cole, A. B.  New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 

|  Kahn,A.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Kessel,H.  Private  tuition 

/Noris,K.D.  Malia  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 

*Mensah,J.P.  Private  tuition 

Appuhamy,L.D.W.  Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
/Davis,  C.  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 


Private  tuition 
Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 
St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.'  College,  Johannesburg 
/Pugh,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/Kulatunga.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Samarakone,K.B.  Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
|  Sobanjo,0.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

V  Wijegooneratne,D.  Private  tuition 


VMeudis,T.H. 
/Dissanayaka,M.B. 
/Fernando,  D.L-. 
Galagoda,R. 
*Gunasekere,D.V.  R. 
/#de  Silva, B.V.W. 

|  Jayasekere,N.L.B. 
/Sule,E.A. 

Stewart, G. 
/Mazery,H. 


*Alvis,W.  A.  . 
/*Gyi,K.K. 
/Kramer, H. 

Carey,A.F.H. 

/Cudmore,A. 

|  Hylands, L. 
/Marinho,J.  J. 
/Quansah,E.G.H. 
/Kowther.K.U.S. 
Perera,G.S. 


Private  tuition 
Central  College,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 

St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 
St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 
Private  tuition 
Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 
Central  College,  Colombo 
Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 


PRELIMINARY.  , 

Honours  Division. 

Kornblum,M.A.,  e.a.al.gm.l. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Thresher, F.  e.a .du.l.sc. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Russell, V.R.  c.a.cd.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Finlayson,C.  e.a.al.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Danu,A.C.  g.d.  Queen's  College,  Nassau 

Rose.F.  e.a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Cole,W.J.C.  e.ol.bk. 

Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Bathurst 
Ford,R.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Gilbert, F.W.  a.al.gm. 

St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Douglas,J.H.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

Longman, G.  e.a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
/Cole,E.H.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

I  Lewsen,S.C.  e.a.cd.  Marist  Bros.’  C.,  Johannesburg 
|  Madden, G.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Sandy,  G.McI.  Private  tuition 

Luyckx,L.  a.  Marist  Bros.  ’  Coll. ,  Cape  Town 

Bascombe,H.M.  Private  tuition 

Brand, L.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 
^Carnofsky,S.  a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Scheidel,E.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

/Hoyle, B.  a.al.d.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 
I  Marbell,I.S.N.  s.a.  Private  tuition 

j  Oliver, G.W.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

|  Ramsay, G.  c.a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

^  Thomas, V.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

/Benjamin, E.A.B.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

^Mannion,B.  a.du.sc.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


( 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

f Bristow, R.  a.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
fDatey,II.N.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
fMaidman,R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Busschau,L.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/ Frost, W.J.  e.a.cd.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

I  McClean,D.M.  g.a. 

/  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

/Goller, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

//Seekkubadu,K.  Private  tuition 

/  Asiedoo,  E.G.  al. C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
j  Macauley,G.J.  e.a.  Wesleyan  Boys’  HighS., Bathurst 
|  Muller, A.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Okunsanya,G.O.  al.  Eko  High  School,  Lagos 

/Allen,  J.O.  a.  Ijebu  Ode  Grammar  School 

|  Bentel.I.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
j  fCochrane,C.M.W.  C.M.S.  Grammars.,  Cape  Coast 
/01ajide,A.  s.h.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

/Adjaye,!. B.  A.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
/Shrier,M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

//Bartels, J.M.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
|  Contat,C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/Gill,N.F.  g.a.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
/Albury,M.L.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

|  James, B.  a.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Uitenhage 
j  /  Levinson,  W.L.  Private  tuition 

|  /Pechey,N.K.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
/Wootton,C.  a.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
/Ayansu,A.  Cape  Coast  Government.  Boys’  S. 

|  Ayeh,A.  s.e.h.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 
I  Matern,C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/Skinner, S.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Ellenberger,R.  a.al. 

|  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg 

//Liberty, L.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/ 1 Charles,  L.  Private  tuition 

Condon, J.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Ottridge,H.  e.a.al. 

St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Rosmarin,M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

V  tTackie,  A.T.  Private  tuition 

/Davis, S.K.  al.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  School 
|  Heher,D.O.  a.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
//Luther, J.O.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 
/Adjaye, E.A.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
/Arthur, W.M.  C.M.S.  Grammar  S.,  Cape  Coast 
Asare,S.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

Bruce, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Burnside.H.A.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Greenberg,  J.  a.cd.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Meyer, M.  a.al.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

(  Cole,J.P.A.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 
|  Colman,N.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

|  Fonseka,W.W.  a.d.sh.  Private  tuition 

|  Grossmann,H.B.  ge. 

St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
|  fHodgson,R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 
j  Mensah.JosephA.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 

|  /Price, C.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

j  Quartey-Papafio-Okwabi.J.A.  s.  Private  tuition 

/WittertjB.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Arnott,G.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Uitenhage 

Hortop,W.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Cape  Town 
Stanton, T.  e.al.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Williams, E.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

//Cadmus, A.Z.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 
i  tFolson,  J.H.K.  .  Private  tuition 

|  /Johnson,  B.B.  Private  tuition 

/Kilroe,A.J.  a.al.  St.  Charles’s  C.,  Pietermaritzburg 
/Kantor,W.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  Laja.G.B.  Ijebu  Ode  Grammar  School, 

|  LaudsbergjE.E.  St. Charles’s  Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
|  /Scott, T.O.  New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 

|  Shanley,G.H.  a.  St. Charles’s  Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
/Williams, R. A.  al.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
/Attram,J.B.  K.  s.cd.  Private  tuition 

|  Duggan,  V.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 

|  Smith, C.B.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  School 
|  Tully,J.  al.'  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

/Walmsley,G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/Cavanagh,P.F.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
|  Daisley,D.D.  s.al.  Private  tuition 

|  Levin, P.  a.cd.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
\/01usoga,M.A.  Private  tuition 

/Carless, W.F.  a.  St. Charles’s  Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
|  fKatz,P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

j  Quist,C,W.  C.M.S.  Gram.  School,  Cape  Coast 

/Tagoe,E.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  School 
/Bowe,C.S,  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

|  tDeegan.C.R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
j  Elimke,E.C.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 
|  Gbedey,R.S. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Higher  Grade  School,  Accra 
|  Kennedy,  J.  du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
|  McCall, J.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 

|  Olympic, J.O.  e.  Eko  High  School,  Lagos 

I  Opayemi,B.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

//Vaughan, R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


/Ajayi,I.B.  a.al  Aiyetoro  School,  Lagos 

|  Aseirvatham,V.S.  Private  tuition 

j  Chow,J.R.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Bathurst 
j  Gibb,H.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Marcus, M.D.A.  Private  tuition 

|  McCarthy,  J.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 

|  Tetteh.E.O.  Private  tuition 

|  /Thomas,  K.K.  Private  tuition 

/Wills, E.A.  a.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Addoli,J.W.O.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
Court, A.J.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Hodgson, H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
King, T.  A.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  School 
|  Lawrance,H.W.  a. 

!  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

|  /Mallett.J.  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 
/Mensah,John  A.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 

//Afl'uljJ.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 

|  /Broadbent,G.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
|  /Disu,Y.A.  New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 

|  Paterson, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

|  Providence, H.  Private  tuition 

/Shroder,G.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
//Dwolatzky,  H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
I  Higgo,  H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 

VKorang.S.M.G.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 
//Banjiro-George.H.  A.  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 
|  Coetzer,F.J.  g.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
j  Curnow,T.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

I  /Melman.I.  Marist  Bros.  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
| /Silva, P.D. C.  Private  tuition 

|  Slabbert,L.  du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
/Williams,  J.L.  s.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
//Green, I.  A.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

|  Martins, E.B.  al.  Aiyetoro  School,  Lagos 

|  Rew,J.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


|  Vanderpuiye,P.  J.  al.  Wesleyan  Boys’ High  S., Lagos 
V  White, R.  Marist  Bros.'  ~  " 

/Ferdinand,  J.  s.a. 
j  /Sachs, N. 
tVieyra,S.  du. 

/Butler, A.  du. 

|  /Cole, J.O. 

/Thornton, A. 

Short,  R. 

//Addy.D.O 


Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
Ayiety-Aaku.K.C.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 
Hillyer,A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hoffmann, E.K.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Hughton,I.F.K.  Private  tuition 

/Jacintho,P.  Central  College,  Colombo 

Phelan, T.R.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 

/Brown-Arkah,J.W.  a. 

|  Wesleyan  Mission  Higher  Grade  S.,  Accra 

|  Classpeter.J.  d.  C.M.S.  Grammar  S.,  Cape  Towil 
//Fernando, W.D.  Private  tuition 

/Mills, A.E.D.  al.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
/Rabinovitz,S.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
//Fraser, C.A.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  Hammond, P.  A.  C.M.S.  Grammar  8.,  Cape  Coast 

|  Keeys,A.B.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
/  Quartey-Papafio, A.  C.  Private  tuition 

/Boshotf,H.F.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Brothers’  College,  Uitenhage 
Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 
Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 
C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 
Private  tuition 

Eko  High  School,  Lagos 
St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Ijebu  Ode  Grammar  School 
Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Private  tuition 
Maha  Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
C.M.S.  Grammar  S.,  Cape  Coast 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 
New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 
Ijebu  Ode  Grammar  School 
New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 


St. 


Kilfoil,W.  a. 
j  Larsen, J.E. 

Z/Perera,M.A. 

/Baffoe.B. 

|  /Jones, T. 

|  MensalgJ.B. 

|  Salami, B.B. 

//Senaratne,Z.D.S. 

/  Adekoya,C.A. 

|  Harris, E.S.  a. 
j  Ogunye.S.D. 
j  Pascoe.N.W. 

|  /Perera.R.C. 

//Ranabahu,  D.  P. 

/Ampomah,T.F.E. 

|  Callanan,E.P.  a. 
j  Dawodu,Y.S.  li. 

|  Doherty, R.  A. 

|  /Oredola-Disu,B.A. 

//Pereira, L.C.  Private  tuition 

/Oshindero,J.A.  Eko  High  School,  Lagos 

//Silberman,I.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
//deRoysa,R.  Richard  Private  tuition 

|  /Hayford,M.A.  Baptist  S.  and  Training  Coll.,  Accra 
|  Kilfoil,B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

/O’Meara, V.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 

/Bird,R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

|  /Fernando, S.A.  v  Private  tuition 

j  Jacobs, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

I  Rowe,G.E.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
/Wallach,S.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/Asher, K.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/Sey,A.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  School 

/Fadipe,S.O.  Eko  High  School,  Lagos 

|  Jansen, C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

/Perera,  W.J. A.  Central  College,  Colombo 

/Ajose,S.I.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 

|  Alexander, W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

|  Ampaw,R.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Ayeh,F.E.  s.  Baptist  S.,  and  Training  Coll.,  Accra 
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I  Cronin  H.J.  Marist  Bios.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 

/  Garde’,  C.  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown 

I  Saeoe  G.E.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys  School 
Shyngle.C.B.  Wesleyan  Boys'  High  S.,  Lagos 

Tagoe  J.  Baptist  S.  and  Training  Coll.,  Accra 

//Yankah,J.N.  Cape  Coast  Government  Boys  S. 
/Joffe  B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

/Williams, E.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
/Elliott  S  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

/Sheldon, H.  A.  a.  St.Charles’s  Coll., Pietermaritzburg 


/Amissah,S.G. 

|  Carnofsky.H. 

/  Williams, G.H. 
/Alcock,S. 
/Horn,J. 
//Aluwihara.C. 
|  Ayensu,J.E. 

|  Fernando, M.E 
//Mayo,A.T.M. 
/Darley,R.L. 
/Laval,  A.  A. 


Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
C.M.S.  Gram.  School,  Lagos 

Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 
Private  tuition 
C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast 
A  Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


LuchoWjR.  A. 

/McDiarmid,W. 
|  Owoosu,J.A. 
/Williams, S.B. 

Silva, S.N. 

/Amissah.F.G. 

/Cassim,A.L.M. 

Blankson,O.G. 

Asaam,Iv.O. 


Private  tuition 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 
Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 
Eko  High  School,  Lagos 

>  Private  tuition 

Cape  Coast  Government  Boys’  S. 

Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Cape  Coast  Government  Boys'  S. 


GIRLS. 


SENIOR. 


Pass  Division. 

Murphy, L.  do.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 
Eardley,E.L.N.  s.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Akfirs  AI  d, 

'Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Zeederberg,V.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 
Bowe,H.A.H.  s.do.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Steil,B.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Lev/G.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Carden, E.F.  du.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
Kirkman,M.I.  Convent  High  S.,  Kimberley 

Parry, D.  a.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Albury,M.M.  do.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Sweetman,I.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Malcolm, M.C.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 


Jennings, E.  ,  , 

ConV.  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 

Harding, B.  A.  Convent  High  School,  Kimberley 

Markiles,B.  , 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 

/Gallwey,M.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

|  M  anera  I 

/  Conv.’  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Eardley,K.E.  e.cd.d.  v  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 
Kemp,A.A.  al.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Hirschowitz.M.  e.al.l.d. 

Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Thompson,  W.  g.d. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroon 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

James, M.  e.al.du.mu. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Belgravia,  Johannesburg 
Chapman, S.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

McKenzie, L.P.M.  a. 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kolistad 

Furmage,M.  e.a.al. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Ogilvy,M.  a.  mu. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
Noble, N.  Vk.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

Joubert,E.D.  du.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
Jacobsen, B.  a. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
Carew,M. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
/Goulding,F.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
|  Kayser,E. 

/  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
/Kayser,  A. 

I  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
/*McMalmn,M.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
('Kramer, S.  du. 

i  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 

1  Marais, M. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
/*Schwartz,G.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

/Honeywill,E.  a. 

|  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
/  Pearson, H.M.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

Milton, D.M.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

C  Crawford,  M. 

|  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Belgravia,  Johannesburg 
i  Hendricks, I. 

V  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 

Sinclair, A.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Stowe, V.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Parr,L.  s.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
Mat,ns,H. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 


PRELIMINARY. 
Pass  Division. 


tHaig,D.  a. mu. 

Conv.of  the  Sacred  Heart, Belgravia,  Johannesburg 
+Betts,P.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart, Potchefstroom 
tEvans,M.  mu.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
tFraser,Y.L.  a.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
tGoodman,P.  d.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

fWolfowitz.R. 

Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
//Snow,N.  mu. 

|  Conv.of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Belgravia,  Johannesburg 
I  fWoolf.O. 

/  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
tCartner,H.E.  a.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
// Biggs, E.J.  a.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
/Cronin, M.  d.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

Marriott, P.  e.a.al.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 


('George, I. A. 
/Good  win, N.  a. 
//Blanchard,  D. 

/  Kaplan, S.  al. 
//Thomson,  P.H. 
//Wuhrer,B. 


Private  tuition 
Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 


Simpson, M.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

/Gauntlet/,  E. 

|  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
|  /Lerin.A.  mu. 

/  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 


Jackson, F.  a.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 


Joubert.J.  e.g.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 


/t Abrahams, D.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
!  Biggs, R.  a.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
/Hargreaves, M.  e.al.  Parktown  Conv. ,  Johannesburg 
/ Alexander, Y.  al.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

/Dickson, E.  al.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 
/■Harley, D.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

/Tewson,D.  e.a.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
Boulle,M.  /.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

/Rawlins, J.  a.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
VStedall,M.C.  al.  Marist  Stella  Convent/Durban 

Mastoraks,I. 

Convent  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
/Harrison, J.  d. 

I  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 

Hutchinson, B.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 


i 


/DeSouza,V.  a.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
|  Rabinowitz.H.  e.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
|  Taylor-Smith,J.  a. 

/  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 


Oftord.K.  al.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

tSchlessinger.J.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

Bowman,  E.  e.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Smith, W.  al.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 


/Coulson.W.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
1  Smith, E.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 


/Bloom, L.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

I  Fenwick,  O.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

|  Kalkwarf.R.  al. 

/  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 


/Biggs, A.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 

|  fEddy,E.E.  Convent  High  School,  Kimberley 

|  Schoclior,R.  o.l. 

/  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 

/Mettle, L.G.  a.  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Accra 
|  Williamson, J.  d.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
V  Wright,  I.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Hoyle,  M.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 


/Gumming,  1).  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

|  Loverock,E.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

|  Powell,  K.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

I  Tweeddale,J. 

V.  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 


/Archer, D. 

|  fAtkins,L.M.Z.  ■ 
j  Houbert,M.  al.d. 
//Van  Renen,U.M. 


Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
Conv.  High  School,  Kimberley 


'Ellery, J.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Hardy, M.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Hunt, EL  g. 

/  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 

/Harrison,  D. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 


/Goller,M.  al. 

|  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
/.Lowell, U.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 


/McFerran,B.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

|  Taylor,  E. 

/  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Belgravia,  Johannesburg 
Hancock, E. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 

/Bailie, E.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

/Boulle,E. /.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Hart,W.  g.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
Le  Sueur,  A. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 

//Bouwer,  F.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
j  Parker, H.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
/Rattham,E.H.  Convent  High  School,  Kimberley 


/Campbell, W.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
|  /Gibson,  M. 

|  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
/Giddy, E.S.  a.  Convent  High  School,  Kimberley 

/Matekole,A.G.  h.  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  S.,  Accra 
|  Pengelly.F. 

j  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
j  Pereira, L.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Vaughan, D.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

/Whiting, M.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 


/Darlington, B.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
i  James,  D. 

/  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Belgravia,  J ohannesb’g 


/Cogle,M.K.  Convent  High  School,  Kimberley 
|  Jensen,  K.  al. 

I  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
/Zurnbusch,!.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 


/Kelly, E. 

|  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
|  McIuerney,E.  al. 

|  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
I  Traub,L.  a. 

/  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
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GIRLS,  Preliminary,  Pass — continued. 


/'Calder,D. 
|  Kay, A. 
'vMaiks,E. 


Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 


/'Bacon, E.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

j  Pordred,K.  al. 

|  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
VVanderpuye,E.A.  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  S.,  Accra 


/'Cohen,  B. 

Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
|  Pallas, F. 

V,  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
/'Johnson, C. 

I  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
\_Wright,  J.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

/'Moore, E.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 


VOcansey.H.  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Accra 
/'Boadle,!. 

|  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Belgravia,  Johannesburg 
j  Brustmeyer,J.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 
|  Jacobs, S.  Marist  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

|  Meiutjes,W. 

V  Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Delaporte,S. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Belgravia,  Johannesburg 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION. 


Adegoke,P.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

Albury,E.W.A.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Amoury,S.  J.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Andrew, L.R.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Andrew, S.G.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Apfel.R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Bennie, D.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 

Benson, M.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Blanchard, G.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Bousfield,N.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Bregy,G.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Brick, R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Burns,  A.  J.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Chanoch,J.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johanuersburg 
Clark, E.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Cape  Town 

Costello, V.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Cape  Town 

Dann,W.A.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Derby, J.O.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 

Dowell, C.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Doyle, N.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Cape  Town 

Duncombe,G.S.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Eardley,E.A.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Ellerker,M.T.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Else,C.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Eslic.kjA.L.  Marist  Bros.’ College,  Johannesburg 

Eyke,E.L.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Fell, A.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg 

Forsyth, M.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg 
Foster,  A.  H.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Freer, C.B.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Gauntlett,V.G.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Gilzean.R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Goodwin, L.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Gould, R.H.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Grant, C.F.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Hall,R.M.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hangar, I.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Harris, B.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Harrison, C.  W.  St.  Charles's  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Harte,J.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Hayes, P.J.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hime,J.L.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hiude,A.W.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hogan, L.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 


BOYS. 

Honeywill,W.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 
Howard, D.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hourquebie,G.J.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Huggins, L.M.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Ibirogba.Y.O.  New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 

Ireland, R.W.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Jackson, G.G.  St.  Charles's  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Jackson,  R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 

James, E.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Johnson, N.F.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 

Joynt,C.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Kantor,R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Kelly, A.C.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Kelly, J.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Kelly, R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Kenny,  M.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 

King, C.  A.  Marist  Brosji  College,  Johannesburg 

Klusmann,K.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Knowles, P.H.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Kohlrausch,C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Kolb,P.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Kourie,A.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Lahner,A.R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Lakofski,S.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Lambert, F.O.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Lazarus, J.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Leibbrandt,St.C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cape  Town 
Leonard, I.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Lennard,R.N.  Marist  Bros.'  College,  Johannesburg 

Levy,N.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Mackinnon,A.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 
Maisels.I.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Melass,C.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Martin, K.J.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Martin, T.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Mattison,R.A.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
McGibbon,E.R.  St.  Charles’s  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
McLean, R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

McWilliam,B.H.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 
Mihaleto,G.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Miller, G.D.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Milligan, H.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg 
Morris,  L.C.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Muir,N.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 


Newman, W.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Newton,  O.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Cape  Town 
Okunubi,E.M.  The  Grammar  School,  Ijebu  Ode 

Onabanjo,S.R.  The  Grammar  School,  Ijebu  Ode 

Osofuwa,J.O.  The  Grammar  School,  Ijebu  Ode 

Otonla-Payne,H.A.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
Oyagbesan,M.A.  The  Grammar  School,  Ijebu  Ode 
Paolo, S.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg 

Peckham,R.B.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Pratt,  A.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

PHmmer,V.  Marist  Brothers'  College,  Johannesburg 
Quinn, H.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Cape  Town 

Ramsay,  G.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Rod  well,  M.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Ronan,F.B.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Rosenberg, J.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg 
Rosenberg,  N.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg 
Ruben, D.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Sadare,T.A.A.  The  Grammar  School,  Ijebu  Ode 

Salter, B.J.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Schafer,  K.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Scott, A.T.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Smith, J.J.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Smith, N.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 

Solottie,F.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Sowande,C.  C.M.S.  Grammar  School,  Lagos 

Sunmola,R.A.  New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 

Taylor, C.H.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Thomas, R.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Thomas, S.P. J.O.  New  High  Class  School,  Lagos 
Torto,E.Q.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  School,  Lagos 

Tracey, T.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Tullis, T.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

van  Staaden,H.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Vermehren,B.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Walsh, E.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 

White,  A. G.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Whitwam,H.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Cape  Town 

Woods, J.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 

Woolf, F.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Worroll,L.P.  St.  Charles’s  College,  Pietermaritzburg 
Worthington,  W.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Johannesburg 


Apps,I. 
Arthur, I. 
Baildon,P. 
Biemer,H. 
Blakemore,S. 
Borders, M. 
Borwick,D.C. 
Bowman,  A. 
Bumpus,P.H. 
Butcher, W. 
Callender, D.G. 


Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 
Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Government  A  School,  Nairobi 
Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Government  A  School,  Nairobi 
Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Government  A  School,  Nairobi 
Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 
Queen’s  College,  Nassau 


Carew,A.  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potcliefstroom 
Carey, K.E.  Queen’s  College,  Nasasu 

Church, R.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Cohen,  E.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Cooke, M.  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Cottar, E.M.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Cowan,  B. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Cramer, H.G.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Davidson, A. 

Convent  of  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Davies,  M. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Davis,  G.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Deegan,I.  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Johannesburg 
Dickinson, D.  Conv.  of  Sacred  Heart,  Potcliefstroom 
Durham, E.M.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Edwards,  E. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Eldon, G.  A.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Farrington, A.R.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Findlay, D. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Frankie, R.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Franks.R.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Gabbe,S.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Goldman, L. 

Conv.  of  thy  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Goldstein, E.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 


GIRLS. 

Grice, M.H.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Hardy, P.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Harris,  D. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Harrison,  C. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Hart,D.  Convent  of  th.e  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 

Hawkins, N. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Henderson, A.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

Higgs,  F.B.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Hoyle,  E.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Hutchinson, F.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Jacobson, L. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Jennings,  F. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 

Jourdan,B.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Jordan, C.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Joubert.K.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
Kerslake,E.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Lees,0.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Marks, D.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Marsh,  G. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
Marshall, E. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
McKenzie, U.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Kdkstad 
McQueen, M.W.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Millett,E.M.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Mills, M.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

Mitchell, I.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Mitchell, P.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Monekton,D.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Mulley,D.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Norris, E.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

North, G.Y.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Pearson,  G. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  J ohannesburg 


Pelunsky,L. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Penman,  M. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
Poil',D. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
Popper, G.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Quin,S.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Johannesburg 
Rankin,  D. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 

Reid,B.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Robertson,  M.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Rock,R. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg 
Rosenthal,  J.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 
Rosettenstein,V.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Ross,B.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Sachs,  G. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Sandham.M.  Conv.  ofthe  Sacred  Heart,  Johannesburg 
Schulz,  K.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Sellers, E.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Simson,S.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Smart, M.  Government  A  School,  Nairobi 

Solomon, I.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Solomon, M.  Parktown  Convent,  Johannesburg 

Spencer, M.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Startin.E.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Stutliridge,M.  St.  Mary's  College,  Oakford 

VanRensberg,L.  Conv.  ofthe  Holy  Cross,  Kokstad 
Vining,N.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Vogts, S.  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Walker,  B. 

Convent  of  Holy  Family,  End  Street,  Johannesburg 
Walsham,L.  Maris  Stella  Convent,  Durban 

Warley.N.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakford 

Webber, V.  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Kroonstad 

Williams,  V. 
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SCIENCE  IN  ORDINARY  LIFE. 

By  E.  C.  Abbott,  M.A. 

The  importance  of  a  general  knowledge  of  science  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  everyday  life  is  now  being 
recognized,  and  it  is  hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  make 
the  great  principles  of  science  more  widely  known.  Science 
has  for  too  long  been  left  to  scientific  men,  and  not  sufficiently 
applied  to  ordinary  life ;  and,  though  it  is  taught  in  schools, 
the  most  difficult  part  is  generally  taken  first,  so  it  seldom 
goes  far  enough  to  be  interesting  or  useful. 

Those  who  stuffy  the  sciences  find  they  become  more  and 
more  interesting  and  useful  as  they  go  on.  New  wonders 
open  up  on  every  side ;  things  which  have  been  puzzling 
become  clear,  and  what  seemed  impossibilities  become  reali¬ 
ties.  New  forces  can  be  turned  to  account,  new  substances 
made,  or  new  uses  found.  Discoveries  and  inventions  can 
be  made,  and  life  becomes  full  of  interest.  A  man  who  cares 
about  science  is  seldom  dull,  as  the  world  is  before  him,  so 
that  nothing  seems  monotonous  or  commonplace.  The  won¬ 
ders  to  which  science  admits  him  extend  to  the  stars  and  the 
whole  universe  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  simplest  micro¬ 
scopic  cell  on  the  other. 

Though  such  a  knowledge  needs  years  of  study,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  understand  enough  science  to  be  a  help 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  add  considerably  to  the  interest  and 
usefulness  of  life.  The  great  principles  of  science  can  be 
made  simple  and  interesting.  They  can  be  illustrated  by 
natural  observation  and  experience,  and  applied  to  everyday 
needs.  Science  is  so  closely  connected  with  our  lives  that  we 
are  handicapped  altogether  if  we  do  not  know  the  rules  of  the 
game.  The  laws  of  Nature  must  be  obeyed,  and  w'ant  of 
knowledge  will  not  serve  as  excuse  when  they  are  broken  ; 
while  if  we  do  understand  them  we  can  make  use  of  them  for 
our  own  advantage.  Chemical  changes  are  taking  place  with 
every  breath  and  with  every  movement — as  we  eat,  as  we  work, 
and  as  we  sleep;  and  if  we  understand  what  is  going  on,  we 
can  regulate  and  alter  these  actions  to  suit  our  own  pur¬ 
poses. 

Many  people  disregard  the  laws  of  health,  and  they  and 
their  children  suffer  all  their  lives  as  a  result.  Most  people 
would  have  better  health  if  they  realized  that  they  are  hinder¬ 
ing,  rather  than  helping,  the  natural  actions  of  the  body.  A 
knowledge  of  science  is  needed  in  the  house,  for  cookery,  re¬ 
pairs,  lighting,  heating,  and  drainage  are  all  based  upon  it. 
People  may  be  shown  how  to  do  these  things,  and  may  do 
them  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  but  they  cannot  work  as 
intelligently  as  they  would  if  they  understcx  d  the  scientific 
reason  for  each  action.  Gardening,  farming,  and  agriculture 
need  a  considerable  knowledge  of  science  if  they  are  to  be 
successful,  and  not  done  in  an  amateur  way.  Manufacture 
and  everything  connected  with  machinery  depend  entirely 
upon  science.  The  man  in  the  street  depends  on  it  for  his 
own  health,  and  that  of  his  family:  for  the  comfort  of  his 
home,  and  for  success  in  his  work.  People  are  beginning  to 
demand  that  the  help  that  science  has  to  give  should  be  made 
accessible  to  every  one.  If  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  people,  and  the  comfort  of  the  homes  are  to  be 
improved,  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  should  have  a  general 
and  useful  knowledge  of  science,  which  will  be  helpful  to 
them  from  day  to  day. 

To  meet  this  need  a  course  of  general  science  can  be  planned 
for  all  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  for  the  last  two  years 
in  the  elementary  school,  or  the  first  two  in  the  secondary 
school,  or  in  continuation  classes.  Such  a  course  would  serve 
as  a  minimum  of  useful  knowledge  for  ordinary  life,  and  also 
as  a  groundwork  for  future  study  of  technical  subjects  or  of 
more  systematic  science.  It  should  be  a  simple,  general,  and 
useful  preliminary  course  of  chemistry  and  physics,  based 
chiefly  on  observation  and  previous  experience,  and  taught  in 
the  same  way  as  Nature  study  is  taken  with  younger  children. 

Children  are  always  ready  to  observe  the  laws  of  Nature^ 
and  to  ask  how  one  thing  works,  why  another  thing  hap¬ 
pens,  or  what  is  the  use  of  something  else.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  in  machinery,  and  like  to  watch  a  workman  when 
he  is  doing  repairs.  Little  children  prefer  mechanical  toys, 


and  anything  that  moves,  and  want  to  know  what  makes 
wheels  go  round,  how  an  engine  works,  and  why  a  train 
goes.  It  is  often  difficult  to  answer  their  questions,  but 
it  is  important  to  satisfy  them,  and  to  explain  enough  to 
keep  up  their  interest,  and  make  them  want  to  know  more. 
When  they  realize  that  definite  mathematical  forces  are  used 
in  the  turning  of  a  handle  or  a  wheel,  in  the  opening  of  a 
window,  the  pulling  up  of  a  blind,  the  hanging  of  a  picture, 
the  use  of  a  poker,  spade,  oar,  corkscrew,  scissors  and  sugar 
tongs,  and  in  the  working  of  a  sewing  machine,  bicycle,  seesaw, 
and  swing,  they  will  understand  that  science  is  something 
living  and  real,  and  that  ordinary  life  is  full  of  wonder  and 
interest.  They  can  also  be  taught  in  a  simple  way  the  sup¬ 
porting  power  of  air  and  water  in  connexion  with  aeroplanes, 
boats  and  submarines,  the  action  of  the  air  in  breathing,  burn¬ 
ing  and  decay,  about  fuels  and  illuminants,  coal,  coke,  coal 
gas,  coal  tar,  and  aniline  dyes  ;  water  and  distillation,  rain, 
springs,  rivers,  hard  and  soft  water ;  washing  materials,  as 
soap,  soda,  starch,  and  bleaching  powder;  the  properties  and 
uses  of  various  chemicals  and  gases,  the  uses  of  different 
metals  ;  the  nature  and  cooking  of  different  food  materials, 
as  meat,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  grains,  fruit,  sugar,  fats  and 
oils  ;  the  action  of  dry  meat  and  hot  water  on  these,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  leather  goods,  paper, 
glass,  and  china. 

Though  this  course  covers  a  wide  range,  it  need  not  be 
superficial ;  it  should  concentrate  the  attention  on  the  great 
principles  of  science,  which  should  be  illustrated  and  explained 
very  fully.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  groundwork  in 
science,  and  the  training  in  scientific  method,  which  are  needed 
as  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  study  of  other  subjects.  Geography, 
housecraft,  hygiene,  cookery,  nursing,  gardening,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  sciences,  all  need  a.  general 
preliminary  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics.  These  can 
be  taught  in  an  easy  attractive  way  from  general  observation, 
just  as  Nature  study  is  taught  as  an  introduction  to  the  more 
systematic  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  method  of  this  course  is  to  bring  all  the  previous 
observation,  knowledge,  and  experience  to  bear  on  the  great 
principles  of  science.  When  children  come  to  school  they 
have  already  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  information  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  have  unconsciously  made  many  observations 
and  experiments  of  their  own,  and  their  numerous  questions 
show  how  anxious  they  are  to  have  these  things  explained.  It 
is  surely  worth  while  to  collect  and  make  use  of  the  facts 
they  already  know  and  the  observations  they  have  ah-eady 
made,  and  to  explain  the  things  in  which  they  are  already  in¬ 
terested.  Then  they  will  be  ready  and  eager  to  plan  further 
experiments,  to  find  out  mover  and  to  think  how  they  can 
apply  their  knowledge  to  other  cases.  This  course  collects 
all  the  facts,  observations,  and  experiments  to  build  up  the 
general  principles.  It  shows  exactly  how  much  each  experi¬ 
ment  proves :  it  shows  what  each  substance  may  be  expected 
to  do  ;  it  examines  and  weighs  all  the  evidence,  and  mathe¬ 
matically  builds  up  the  proof.  It  then  applies  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  reasons  out  radially  to  make  use  of  it.  Science  and 
mathematics  are  recommended  as  offering  training  in  accu¬ 
rate  observation,  clear  thought  and  expi’ession,  the  weighing 
of  evidence,  the  building  up  of  proof,  and  the  application  of 
knowledge,  and  this  scheme  should  supply  all  this.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  such  course  may  be  taken  by  all  children,  as 
a  training  in  thought,  as  a  basis  for  technical  or  science  sub¬ 
jects,  and  as  supplying  much  useful  information,  which  will 
be  a  help  and  interest  in  everyday  life. 


Me.  Fishee,  Minister  of  Education,  attended  last  week  a  Con¬ 
ference  in  London  of  textile  workers’  employes  and  Lancashire 
members  of  Parliament  on  the  question  of  half-time  employment, 
which  is  abolished  under  the  Education  Bill.  Mr.  Fisher  held  out  no 
hope  to  the  Conference  of  any  change  of  proposals  regarding  the 
employment  of  young  children,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  much  im¬ 
proved  education  to  meet  the  intense  international  competition  which 
would  come  after  the  War.  Half-time,  he  stated,  held  up  the  general 
education  system. — Times. 

Sie  Edwaed  Steen  has  made  a  donation  of  £2,000  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  scholarship  in  connexion  with  the  Degrees  in  Commerce 
which  the  University  of  London  has  so  wisely  decided  to  institute. 
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MACMILLAN’S  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  AND  CHRISTMAS,  1919. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPHY.  \ 

Shakespeare. — As  You  Like  It.  With  Introduction  and  s.  d. 
Notes  by  K.  Deighton.  (Senior  and  Junior)  . 2  0 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Garston,  Ph.D. 

(Senior  and  Junior) .  net  1  6 

- As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  M.  H.  Shackford, 

Ph.D.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  net  1  6 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes. 

(Senior  and  Junior) . 13 

-  Richard  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Ey 

K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  (Senior  and  Junior)  ...  2  0 

— —  Richard  II.  Edited  by  H.  Craig,  Ph.D.  (Senior  and 

Junior) .  net  1  6 

-  Richard  II.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Moffatt.  (Senior 

and  Junior)  .  net  1  6 

— —  Richai'd  II.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Senior 

and  Junior)  . 1  3 

Spenser. — The  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.  (Senior)  .  3  6 

-  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Prof.  G.  A. 

Wauchope.  (Senior)  .  .  net  1  6 

Thackeray. — The  Virginians.  (Senior)  .  net  2  6 

Scott. — Kenilworth.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

(Junior) . 3  0 

-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake.  Edited  by  P.  T.  Palgraye.  (Preliminary  and  Lower 
Forms)  . 1  3 

-  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A. 

(Preliminary  and  Loiver  Forms.)  3s.  Canto  I  .  0  9 

-  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  E.  A.  Packard.  (Prelimi¬ 
nary  and  Lower  Forms)  .  .  net  1  6 

Longfellow. — Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (containing  Pre¬ 
lude,  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  Falcon  of  Sir  Fedrigo,  and  King  Robert 
of  Sicily).  Edited  by  J.  H.  Castleman.  (Preliminary  and 
Lower  Forms) .  net  1  6 

Kingsley. — Water  Babies.  (Preliminary.) 

Is.  6 d.  net ;  Is.  6 d.,  and  0  9 
Gwynn. — Masters  of  English  Literature .  4  0 

Saintsbury. — A  First  Book  of  English  Literature  i  9 

Saintsbury. — Short  History  of  English  Literature  10  o 


Also  in  Five  Parts.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Nesfield.— -Outline  of  English  Grammar.  (Junior 

and  Preliminary.)  (KEY,  3s.  net)  . 1  9 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

(Preliminary) .  1  9 

-  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Junior 

and  Preliminary)  .  1  9 

-  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 

(KEY,  Is.  3d.  net)  . 4  0 

-  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  3s.  net) . 3  0 

-  Matriculation  English  Course.  (KEY,  4s.  6d. 

net)  .  4  0 

-  Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 

(KEY,  5s.  6d.  net)  . 5  0 

- Howto  summarise,  Expand,  or  Recast  Extracts 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  (KEY,  3s.  net)  . 2  6 

Rowe  and  Webb. — Guide  to  the  Study  of  English  4  o 

Brooksbank. — Essay  and  Letter  Writing  .  3  0 

Beak. — Indexing  &  Precis  Writing.  (KEY,  2s.  net)  3  0 

Hearnshaw. — First  Book  of  English  History .  l  9 

Buckley. — History  of  England  for  Beginners,  b.c.  55 

to  a.d.  1912.  New  Edition .  . 3  6 

Green. — Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  with  Epilogue,  by  A.  S.  Green  ...  net  5  0 

Thompson.— History  of  England  . 3  0 

Tout. — Short  Analysis  of  English  History  .  l  3 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  &c. — continued  s.  d. 

Macmillan’s  Graphic  Geography — The  British  Isles. 

By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc . 0  9 

Davies. — Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with 

numerous  Practical  Exercises  . 3  6 

Also  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s.  6d. ;  Part  II,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Is.  3d. 

Heawood’s  Geography  of  Africa.  (Junior)  .  5  0 

Blanford. — Elementary  Geography  of  India,  Burma, 

and  Ceylon.  (Junior)  . 3  0 

Smith. — A  First  Book  of  Commercial  Geography  i  g 
Wallis. — A  First  Book  of  General  Geography  l  9 

-  A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  Part  I. 

The  World  in  General.  Is.  9d.  Part  II.  The  Continents  in 
Detail.  Is.  9d.  Complete  in  one  volume.  3s. 

-  Geography  of  the  World  .  4  0 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA . 

Hall  and  Stevens. — School  Arithmetic.  4s.  With 
Answers,  5s.  Answers,  Is.  3d.  KEY,  12s.  6d.  Part  I,  2s.  fed. ; 
with  Answers,  3s. ;  KEY,  5s.  Part  II,  2s.  6d. :  with  Answers,  3s.; 

KEY,  7s. 

Palmer. — Arithmetic — chiefly  Examples.  With  or 

without  Answers  . 4  0 

Sydney  Jones. — Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic 

and  Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without 
Answers,  3s.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers  .  5  0 

Loney  and  Grenville. — Shilling  Arithmetic.  Is.  3d. 

With  Answers . 1  9 

Hall  and  Knight. — Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools. 

Containing  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers, 

4s.  With  Answers  . 5  0 

KEY,  10s.  Answers,  Is.  3d. 

Hall. — School  Algebra.  With  or  Without  Answers. 

Part  I,  3s.  KEY,  7s.  Part  II,  Is.  9d.  Parts  I  and  II,  4s. 

Part  III.  Is.  9d.  Parts  II  and  III,  3s.  KEY,  7s.  Complete, 

5s.  KEY,  12s. 

Barnard  and  Child. — New  Algebra  for  Schools. 

With  or  Without  Answers.  Vol.  I,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  3s.  KEY, 

7s.  6d.  Part  I,  Is.  9d.  Parts  II  and  III,  Is.  9d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s.  6d. 

Part  IV,  2s,  Vol.  II,  Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI,  4s.  6d.  KEY,  10s. 

FRENCH. 

Siepmann  and  Fellissier. — Public  School  French 

Primer . 4  0 

KEY,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann  and  Vernols.  —  Preliminary  French 

Lessons.  Illustrated  . 1  3 

Brackenbury. — Elementary  French  Exercises  ...  1  6 

KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann. — Primary  French  Course.  Part  I,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  4s.  fed.  net.  Part  II,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  4s.  fed.  net.  Part  III,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann. — Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.) 
Lessons  in  Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the 
Association  Phondtique  ...  . '  . 1  9 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar. — The  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bond, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior,  Junior,  and 

Preliminary) . 5  0 

-  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

(Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary)  . .  1  9 

Virgil. — iEneid.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  1  9 

-  jfSneid.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  . 1  9 

Cicero. — De  Senectute.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  (Senior)  .  . 19 

Euripides. — Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  J.  Bond,  M. A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior)..  1  9 
Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Book  III.  With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  1  9 

-  Anabasis.  Books  I-IV.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  W. 

Godwin  and  .1.  W.  White  (Senior  and  Junior) . 4  0 


***  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 
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A  Selection  of  Messrs.  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  Co.’s  List  of  Educational  Works  in 

French,  Latin,  History,  Geography,  and  Mathematics. 


FRENCH. 

LONGMANS’  MODERN  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Containing  Reading  Lessons,  Grammar,  Passages  for  Repetition, 
Exercises,  and  Vocabularies. 

By  T.  H.  BERTENSHAW,  B.A.,  Mus.Bao., 

Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of  London  School. 

With  Illustrations  by  D.  M.  Payne.  Crown  8vo. 

Part  I. — 40  Reading  Lessons  with  Corresponding  Grammar  and 
Exercises.  With  43  Illustrations  of  French  Life  and  a  Map. 
Pupils’  Edition,  Is.  6d. ;  Teachers’  Edition,  2s. 

Part  II. — 57  Reading  Lessons  with  Corresponding  Grammar  and 
Exercises.  With  20  Illustrations  of  French  Life,  13  from 
Photographs,  and  2  Maps.  Pupils’  Edition,  2s. ;  Teachers’ 
Edition,  2s. 

The  Teachers’  Edition  consists  of  all  the  matter  in  the  Pupils’ 
Edition ,  with  additional  Notes  on  Reading  Lessons,  Grammar, 
and  Passages  for  Repetition,  Translation  of  Exercises,  dc. 

LONGMANS’  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

Edited  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies. 

By  T.  H.  BERTENSHAW,  B.A.,  Mus.Bac. 

IN  THREE  GRADES. 

Elementary  Series. — Price  8d.  each;  Teachers’  Edition,  8d. 
Le  Premier  Codcou  de  la  Foret-Noire.  (L.  Vuichoud.) 

La  Comete,  &c.  (Erckmann-Chatrian.) 

L’Aventure  de  Jacques  Gerard.  (M.  Stephanie.) 

UlYsse  chez  les  Cyclopes.  (Octave  Simone.) 

Longmans’  Illustrated  First  French  Reading  Book  and 
Grammar. — By  John  Bidgood,  B.Sc.,  late  Head  Master  of 
the  Gateshead  Higher  Grade  School,  and  Thomas  Harbottle, 
Teacher  of  French  in  the  same  School.  With  55  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo,  Is. 

Longmans’  Illustrated  First  Conversational  French 
Reader. —  With  Notes  and  Full  Vocabularies.  By  T.  H. 
Bertenshaw,  B.A.,  Mus.  Bac.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of 
London  School.  With  86  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

LATIN. 

LONGMANS’  LATIN  COURSE. 

With  Copious  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  Crown  8vo. 

Part  I. — Up  to  and  including  the  Regular  Verb,  Active  and 
Passive,  Is.  6d. 

A  Key,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  post  free,  3s.  8|d. 

Part  II.  —  Including  Pronouns,  Numeral  Adjectives,  Irregular 
Verbs,  Accusative  and  Infinite,  Ablative  Absolute,  Dependent 
Questions,  Dependent  Clauses,  the  Use  of  the  Cases  and  Oratio 
Obliqua.  2s.  6d. 

A  Key,  for  use  of  Teachers  only,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

Parts  I  and  II.— Complete  in  One  Volume,  3s.  6d. 

A  Key,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  post  free,  7s.  9|d. 

First  Steps  in  Latin. — By  F.  Ritchie,  M.  A.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  Key,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  post  free,  3s.  8|d. 

Second  Steps  in  Latin. — By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. — By  F.  Ritchie, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

A  Key,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  post  free,  3s.  9d. 
Fabulae  Faciles.— A  First  Latin  Reader.  Containing  Detached 
Sentences  and  Consecutive  Stories.  With  Notes  and  a 
Vocabulary  by  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Longmans’  Illustrated  First  Latin  Reading  Book  and 
Grammar.— By  H.  R.  Heatley,  M.A. ,  Author  of  ‘  ‘  Gradatim, ’  ’ 
“Grsecula,”  &c.  With  67  Hlustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  4d. 

A  Junior  Latin  Reader.  Compiled  by  P.  M.  Druce,  M.A. 
and  M.  D.  Manduell,  M.A.  With  38  Maps  and  Illustrations! 
Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Gradatim:  an  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for  Beginners. 
With  Vocabulary  by  H.  R.  Heatley,  M.A.,  and  H.  n! 
Kingdon,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

A  Key,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  post  free,  5s.  2|d. 

A  Full  List  of  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.’s  Books  on 


HISTORY. 

LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A., 

Professor  in  Medival  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

/ 

Book  I.  A  First  Book  of  British  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII. — With 

85  Illustrations,  13  Genealogical  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and 
Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II.  A  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII. — With  35  Maps 
and  Plans,  8  Genealogical  Tables,  and  146  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

[Book  II  is  also  issued  in  two  parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  From  the 
Earliest  times  to  1485.  Part  II :  From  1485  to  the  Death  of 
Edward  VII.] 


A  Short  History  of  England  to  the  Death  of  Edward 
VII. — By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Modern 
Literature  and  History,  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University. 
With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Or  in  two  parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  the  Death  of  Elizabeth, 
a.d.  1603.  Part  II:  a.d.  1603  to  1910. 

Outline  of  English  History,  b.c.  55  to  a.d.  1910. — By  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.  With  71  Woodcuts  and 
17  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Landmarks  of  British  History. — By  Lucy  Dale,  late 
Scholar  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  With  8  Coloured  Plates 
by  H.  J.  Ford,  and  72  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Nelson. — With  Maps,  Battle-plans,  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  By  Geoffrey  Callender,  M.A.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford  ;  Head  of  the  History  and  English  Department.  Royal 
Naval  College,  Osborne.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  Prize  Edition, 
2s.6d.  net. 

The  Growth  of  the  British  Empire.  By  P.  H.  and  A.  C. 

Kerr.  With  4  Coloured  Illustrations,  63  Maps  (4  of  which  are 
Coloured),  and  other  illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

LONGMANS’  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo. 

Book  I.  The  First  Book  of  Geography. — With  17  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  52  Maps  (38  of  which  are  Coloured).  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Book  II.  The  World.  For  Junior  Students. — With  35 

Illustrations  and  87  Maps  (79  of  which  are  Coloured).  New 
Edition,  Revised,  partly  Re-written  and  Enlarged.  3s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Groundwork  of  Arithmetic. — A  Handbook  for  Teachers. 

By  Margaret  Punnett,  B.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  L.C.C. 
Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.  With 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“A  really  inspiring  work,  that  every  elementary  teacher  should  have  on 
his  or  her  bookshelf  :  nor  can  I  imagine  a  teacher  of  older  children  reading 
through  the  text  without  obtaining  considerable  benefit  thereby.” — Mathe¬ 
matical  Gazette. 

Companion  Boohs  to  the  aboue  for  Pupils’  use. 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic. — By  Margaret  Punnett.  Crown 
8vo.  Book  I,  4d. ;  Book  II,  6d. ;  Book  III,  6d. 


Longmans’  Junior  School  Arithmetic. — An  Arithmetic  for 
Beginners.  Mental  and  Practical.  Fcap.  8vo.  Without 
Answers,  Is.;  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

Longmans’  Junior  School  Algebra. — By  William  S.  Beard, 
F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  Without  Answers,  2s. ;  with  Answers, 

2s. 

History,  Geography,  and  Mathematics,  will  be  sent, 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LOWER  FORM 

EXAMINATIONS.  1919. 


Ube  Ebucaticnal  Whites 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Sixty-eighth  Year  of  Publication. 

Published  on  Feb.  1,  May  1,  Aug.  1,  Nov.  1.  Price  6d.,  by  Post  7d. 


-S',  denotes  the  Senior  Examination,  J.  the  Junior,  P.  the  Preliminary , 

L.F.  Lower  Forms. 

Scripture  1bi$tor£. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (Part  I,  Ch.  1-16).  (S..J.) 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  Rev.  W.  H. 

Flecker,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham.  Is.  9d. 

GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  (S.,  J.) 
and  Maps,  by  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Shuker, 

M.A.  Is.  9d. 

GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  (Preliminary  Edition.)  Edited,  (P..L.F.) 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  Rev.  .1.  F.  Richards, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.  3d. 

English  ^Literature. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Weekes,  (P.) 

M.A.  Is.  9d. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Cantos  I  and  Y.  (L.F.) 
By  A.  R.  Weekes,  M.A.  lOd. 

SH AKE SPE ARE.-RICHARD  II.  By  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.  2s.  (S.,  J.) 

SHAKESPEARE.— AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  By  A.  R.  Weekes,  (S.) 

M.A.  2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  By  A.  R.  Weekes.  (J.) 

M. A.,  and  F.  J.  Fielder,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  (Junior  Shakespeare.) 

SPENSER.— FAERIE  QUEEKE,  Book  I.  By  W.  H.  (S.) 

Hill,  M.A.  3s. 

English  Ibistory. 

EARLIER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (to  1585).  With  (S.) 

Biographies,  Maps,  and  Plans.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.  3s. 

MODERN  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Part  I,  1585-  (S.) 

1715.  Part  II,  1688-1901  (with  a  concise  ■  Introduction 
down  to  1714) .  Each  3s. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  M.  E.  Carter,  (S.,  J.) 
Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With  Plans  and 
Coloured  Maps.  4s.  Also  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  to  1603. 

Part  II,  1485-1714.  Part  III,  1660-1910.  Each  Is.  9d. 

PRELIMINARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  M.  K.  (P„  L.F.) 
Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  and 
M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

©eograpby. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (with  Africa).  (J.) 

Junior.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  lOd. 

Xatin  anb  <3reefc . 

CAESAR.— GALLIC  WAR,  Book  YII.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  (S.,  J.,  P.) 
M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Maso.u,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon.  Is.  9d. 

CICERO.— DE  SENECTUTE.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  (S.) 

and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon.  Is.  9d.  , 

YERGIL.— AENEID,  Book  I.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft.  M.A.  (S.,  J.) 
and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon.  Is.  9d. 

EURIPIDES.— HECUBA.  By  T.  T.  Jeffery,  M.A.  With  (S.) 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Is.  9d. 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue,  and  Catalogue  of  Class-books  suitable  fur 
the  College  of  Preceptors  Certificate  Examinations,  post  free  on  application. 
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Whole  Page — Ordinary  £4  10  0  Position  £5  10  0 
Half  Page  ,,  2  10  0  ,,  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  ,,  1  10  0  ,,  1  15  0 

Per  Inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  0  7  0 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page)  ...  ...  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes, 
Tuition,  &c.),  3s.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted — 30  words  or  under,  2s.  ;  each 
additional  10  words,  6d.  (For  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will  he  forwarded  post  free.) 

Discounts  on  a  series  of  insertions :  —  Three  insertions,  5  per 
cent.  ;  Six,  10  per  cent. ;  Twelve,  20  per  cent. 


All  communications  respecting  Advertisements  and  Subscriptions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times,  The  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


OLD  SCHOLASTIC  ADVERTISEMENTS 

By  C.  Edgar  Thomas. 


III. 

Two  papers  on  old  scholastic  advertisements  from  the  pen 
of'  the  present  writer  have  already  appeared  in  these  columns, 
but  further  research  has  brought  to  light  one  or  two  other 
specimens,  which  are  now  submitted  in  the  hope  that  their 
interest  may  justify  their  appearance. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  state  of  ed  ucation  in  England 
in  the  thirties  of  last  century  may  be  found  in  Count  Edouard 
de  Melfort’s  “Impressions  of  England,’’  which  appeared  in 
1836.  He  says  : — 

Even  in  the  lowest  classes  in  England  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  person 
who  does  not  know  how  to  read  or  write.  There  is  scarcely  any 
village,  however  significant,  which  has  not  its  “National  School,” 
and,  without  meaning  any  offence  to  other  countries,  I  think  I  may 
assert  that  the  education  of  the  people  in  England  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  rosy  and  optimistic  statement,  but  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  Count  was  too  optimistic,  for  contem¬ 
porary  writers  have  expressed  just  the  opposite — that  the 
lower  classes  were  very  uneducated,  and  that  but  few  could  read 
and  write,  particularly  in  the  country  districts.  The  better 
classes,  of  course,  received  a  preparatory  education  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Universities,  while  among  the  middle  classes  a 
classical  education  was  still  predominant  over  one  that  would 
fit  its  recipient  for  a  commercial  career.  The  ordinary  board¬ 
ing-schools  received  scholars  from  30  to  45  guineas  per  annum, 
but  this  sum  was  very  considerably  increased  by  means  of 
“extras.”  The  following  advertisement  dates  from  1830: — 

Exeter  College,  Snaresbrook,  six  miles  from  London,  for  the 
reception  of  gentlemen  designed  for  mercantile  pursuits,  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  the  naval  and  military  institutions,  and 
the  Universities.  The  number  is  limited,  they  are  parlour 
boarders,  and  each  has  a  separate  bed.  The  establishment  is 
under  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Principal  and  resident 
classical  assistants,  with  the  regular  attendance  of  professional 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  departments  of  French,  drawing, 
music,  dancing,  &c.  Terms — per  annum.  A  mercantile  course 
with  mathematics,  history,  geography,  use  of  the  globes,  astro¬ 
nomy,  &c.,  twenty-five  guineas  ;  or  with  the  classics,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  including  drawing,  music,  and  dancing,  thirty 
guineas  ;  any  one  of  the  languages  or  accomplishments  selected 
with  the  first  course,  four  guineas.  Every  department  of  this 
establishment  is  arranged  and  conducted  on  the  most  comprehen- 
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sive  scale  of  liberality.  The  pupils  are  the  sons  of  private  and 
professional  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  in  London 
and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  .  .  . 

Considering  the  conditions  of  that  time  it  must  be  conceded 
that  this  was  a  fairly  cheap  school.  Another  establishment  to 
which  well-to-do  people  would  be  likely  to  send  their  children 
was  situated  near  Newbury,  and  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  lines  of  a  regular  grammar  school.  The 
advertisement  concerning  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

Young  gentlemen  are  received  from  4  to  20  years  of  age. 
Terms — from  4  to  10  years  of  age,  25  guineas ;  10  to  15, 
35  guineas  ;  15  to  20,  40  guineas ;  parlour-boarders,  80  guineas 
per  annum. 

But  there  were,  unfortunately,  many  much  lower-class 
schools — establishments  such  as  Dickens  has  held  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  in  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,”  and  in  the  preface  to  which  book 
he  states  that  he  has  written  of  no  one  (school)  in  particular. 
Many  readers  will  remember  the  scene  where  Snawley  brings 
his  sons-in-law  to  the  Saracen’s  Head — a  passage  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  us  for  its  reference  to  scholastic 
advertisements. 


“Mr.  Squeers,  I  believe,  sir?  ” 

“  The  same,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Squeers,  with  an  assumption  of  extreme 
surprise. 

“The  gentleman,”  said  the  stranger,  “that  advertised  in  The 
Times  newspaper  ?  ” 

“  Morninr/  Post,  Chronicle,  Herald,  and  Advertiser ,  regarding  the 
academy  called  Dotheboys  Hall,  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dothe- 
boys  near  G-reta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,”  added  Mr.  Squeers.  “You 
come  on  business,  sir,  I  see  by  my  young  friends  !  .  .  .  ” 

“Hem!  ”  said  the  other,  “  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Squeers  ?  ”  ' 

“  Guineas,”  rejoined  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  persausive  smile. 

“Pounds  for  two  I  think,  Mr.  Squeers,”  said  Mr.  Snawley, 
solemnly. 

“  I  don’t  think  it  could  be  done,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  as  if  he 
had  never  considered  the  proposition  before.  ‘  ‘  Let  me  see  :  four 

times  five  is  twenty,  double  that  and  deduct  the - .  Well,  a  pound 

either  way  shall  not  stand  betwixt  us.  You  must  recommend  me  to 
your  connection,  sir,  and  make  it  up  in  that  way  !  .  .  .  ” 

“And  this,”  resumed  Snawley,  “has  made  me  anxious  to  put 
them  to  some  school  a  good  distance  off,  where  there  are  no  holidays 
— none  of  those  ill-judged  comings  home  twice  a  year  that  unsettles 
children’s  minds  so— and  where  they  may  rough  it  a  little ;  you 
comprehend  ?  ” 

The  following  advertisements  are  culled  from  The  Times,  in 
which  paper  they  were  inserted  every  half-year.  The  first 
may  be  found  under  date  July  15,  1830  : — 

EDUCATION.  By  Mr.  Shaw,  at  Bowes  Academy,  Greta 
Bridge,  Yorkshire.  YOUTHS  are  carefully  instructed  in  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  common  and  decimal 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  surveying,  geometry, 
geography,  and  navigation,  with  the  most  useful  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  and  provided  with  board,  clothes,  and  every 
necessary,  at  20  guineas  per  annum  each.  No  extra  charges. 
No  vacations.  Further  particulars  may  be  known  on  application 
to  .  .  .  Mr.  Shaw  attends  at  the  George  and  Blue  Boar, 
Holbom,  from  12  to  2  daily,  where  a  card  of  particulars  mav  be 
seen.  J 


The  similarity  between  this  advertisement  and  Dickens’s 
description  in  “Nicholas  Nickleby”  will  at  once  be  noticed, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  novelist  had  himself  read  the 
advertisement  in  The  Times. 

In  the  same  paper  for  September  18,  1830,  this  note 
appeared  : — 


At  KIBB1  HALL  ACADEMY,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
Conducted  by  I.  Nelson  and  assistants.  The  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  comprehends  all  the  useful  branches  of  a  liberal  education 
comprising  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  mathematics,  &c.,  at 
22  guineas  per  annum.  No  extra  charges.  No  vacation, 
.trench  language  and  drawing  on  the  usual  terms  I  N 
will  attend  daily  at  the  “  Saracen’s  Head,”  Snow  Hill.’. 

Regarding  the  famous— or  rather  infamous— Dotheboys 
Hah,  a  coi  respondent  sent  a  most  interesting  communication 
to  Notes  and  Queries  in  1873.  The  contribution  consisted  of 
extracts  from  a  letter  of  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  and 
read  as  under  : 


It  js  a  very  fine  country— fresh  mountain  air.  Dotheboys  Hall  i 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  original  of  Squeers 


still  here — no  longer  a  school. 


married  a  Miss  Laidman,  who  was  a  sort  of  cousin  of  my  father. 
The  school  buildings  are  pulled  down,  but,  the  house  (Dotheboys) 
is  still  a  very  nice  handsome  one,  with  large  offices,  cow-bouses,  &c. 
We  learn  from  our  landlady  that  in  the  room  where  we  are  now 
sitting  (“  Unicorn  Inn,”  Bowes),  Dickens  had  lunch  the  day  he  and 
a  friend  rode  over  from  Barnard  Castle  to  see  and  make  sketches 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  school,  and  this  same  old  lady,  Mrs.  Highmore, 
waited  on  them.  Dickens  was  only  here  that  day,  but  he  stayed 
longer  in  Barnard  Castle,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  gossip,  not  too 
true,  about  the  school,  from  one  - — — ,  a  quondam  usher  of  Shaw’s 
and  “  a  bad  lot,”  who  had,  indeed,  been  turned  off  for  bad  conduct. 

Mrs.  Highmore  tells  me,  as  indeed  my  father  always  says,  that 
Dotheboys  Hall  is  a  most  exaggerated  caricature,  but  somehow  the 
description  was  in  some  respects  so  correct  that  everybody  recognized 
it.  Poor  Shaw  quite  took  it  to  heart,  and  did  no  more  good,  got 
childish  and  paralytic,  and  soon  died.  The  school  went  down  fast, 
Mrs.  Shaw  also  died  broken-hearted.  But  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
left  behind.  Mrs.  Highmore  says  there  were  an  immense  number  of 
boys  ;  that  Mr.  Shaw  chartered  a  special  coach  to  bring  them  from 
London  (this  place  is  on  one  of  the  great  coaching  roads  between  York 
and  Glasgow) ;  and  that  there  was  great  joy  in  the  village  on  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  and  its  precious  freight — quite  the  event  it  was. 

•  She  says  that  the  boys  were  used  very  well,  and  fed  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  for  £20  a  year ;  that  there  might  be  things  wrong,  but 
no  complaints  were  ever  made  ;  that  Shaw  made  money  because  on 
his  own  farm  he  grazed  the  cows  and  fed  the  sheep  and  pigs  which 
supplied  the  boys’  food. 

My  impression  is  that  Yorkshire  schools  were  bad,  but  not  so  bad 
as  Dickens  makes  out,  and  Shaw’s  was  better  than  most  of  them. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  here  of  indignation  against  Dickens,  who, 
no  doubt,  ruined  poor  Shaw. 

An  old  pupil  of  Mr.  Squires  —  the  Mr.  Squeers  of  Dickens’s 
“Nicholas  Nickleby” — has  died  at  New  Brunswick,  leaving  behind 
a  record  of  his  school  days.  This  is  to  be  published  as  a  sort  of 
post-mortem  vindication  of  Mr.  Squires,  whose  career  as  a  pedagogue 
was  rather  unfairly  caricatured  by  the  novelist.  The  old  pupil  is 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Willis,  a  native  of  London.  He  went  to  school 
at  Bowes  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  through  his  father  that  Dickens 
heard  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  scenes  in  the  book  he  describes  as 
inventions,  but  the  moral  of  the  reminiscences  is  that  Squires  was 
not  as  black  as  he  was  painted. 

The  cost  of  sending  a  girl  to  a  boarding  school  was  seem¬ 
ingly  about  much  the  same  as  that  for  a  boy,  although  day- 
schools  appear  to  have  been  very  cheap  indeed.  That  is,  if  we 
ai’e  to  judge  by  one  situated  in  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet 
Street,  and  of  which  the  advertisement  informed  us  that 

Their  system  of  education  is  the  result  of  close  observation, 
blended  with  long  experience,  and  it  embraces  all  the  advantages 
of  a  superior  private  instruction  with  those  which  will  ever  be 
found  to  exist  in  a  well  conducted  school.  Terms,  including 
reading,  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  needlework,  one  guinea  per  quarter.  The  Misses 
Thompson  are  assisted  in  the  departments  of  penmanship  and 
arithmetic,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  languages,  music, 
drawing,  and  dancing  by  professors  of  eminence,  on  the  usual 
terms. 

The  next  advertisement,  however,  probably  appealed  to  a 
far  richer  clientele : — 

^  At  a  first-rate  FINISHING  LADIES’  SEMINARY,  VA¬ 
CANCIES  occur  for  a  few  pupils.  The  system  of  education 
adopted  is  of  the  highest  order,  embracing  superior  and  peculiar 
advantages.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  course  of  English 
studies,  invaluable  to  young  ladies  finishing  their  education, 
they  will  be  perfected  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
music,  comprising  the  harp,  pianoforte,  and  singing,  with  a 
knowledge  of  harmony  and  thorough  bass,  drawing,  dancing, 
and  every  research  in  science  and  literature  to  qualify  them 
to  move  in  the  first  circles. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  guitar— then  a  very  fashionable  instrument — is  not 
mentioned,  and  equally  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
and  German  languages  were  not  taught.  The  dancing  lessons 
comprised  instruction  in  the  galop,  mazurka,  waltz,  quad¬ 
rilles,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  dances,  such  as  the  then  popular 
shawl  dance,  &c.  Apparently  no  other  physical  exercises  were 
taught— no  swimming,  nor  Swedish  exercises  and  gymnastics. 
School  punishments  then  generally  consisted  of  “  being  put 
in  the  stocks  ”  which  made  the  pupils  turn  out  their  toes,  and 
the  back-board,  which  tended  to  expand  the  chest  and  cure 
round  shoulders,  while  their  principal  relaxation  was  a  solemn 
walk  in  procession ! 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  ordinary  Half-yearly  General  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.l,  on  Saturday,  March  23rd. 

Prof.  John  Adams  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  appointed  Mr.  Cholmeley  and  Mr. 
Longsdon  to  act  as  Scrutators,  the  meeting  elected  twelve 
members  of  the  Council  and  three  Auditors  as  follows  : — 

As  Members  of  the  Council. 

Prof.  John  Adams,  M.A ,  BSc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  23  Tanza 
Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

G.  Armitage- Smith,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  3  Albert  Terrace,  Regent's 

Park,  N.W. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.P.,  Chillenden  Rectory, 
Canterbury. 

F.  Charles,  B.A.,  3  Grange  Road,  Bushey,  Herts. 

Miss  E.  A.  S.  Dawes,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  6  Bedford  Place,  Russell 
Square,  W.C. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Dixon,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  The  Grove, 
Whittlesford,  Cambs. 

S.  Gregory-Taylor,  M.A.,  Shoreham  Grammar  School,  Sussex. 

T.  Hay,  M.A.,  The  Grammar  School,  Chelmsford. 

A.  Millar  Inglis,  Maidenhead  College,  Maidenhead. 

E.  J.  Morgan,  Castle  Hill  School,  The  Avenue,  Ealing. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Nairn,  Litt.D.,  B.D.,  Merchant  Taylors  School, 
Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 

F.  A.  Sibly,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Haywardsfield,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

As  Auditors. 

H.  Chettle,  M.A. ,  76  Ridge  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

J.  Blake  Harrold,  F.C.R.A.,  A.C.I.S.,  61  Streatham  Hill, 
S.W. 

S.  J.  Walters,  A.C.P.,  56  Newstead  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  previously  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  College.  It  was  as  follows : — 

Report  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  the  following  Report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  issue  of 
their  last  Report  : — 

1.  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  to  teachers  on  “  The  Ideal  and 
the  Actual  in  Present-day  Education  ”  has  been  delivered  by 
Prof.  John  Adams;  and  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  “Psycho¬ 
logy  for  Teachers  ”  was  begun  on  February  7.  The  first  course 
was  attended  by  about  sixty  students  and  about  forty  have  taken 
tickets  for  the  second  course. 

2.  The  Christmas  examination  of  teachers  for  the  College  dip¬ 
lomas  began  on  December  31  and  ended  on  January  5.  It  was 
attended  by  210  candidates — 50  for  the  Licentiateship  and  160 
for  the  Associateship.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report,  the 
diploma  of  Licentiate  has  been  conferred  on  six  candidates  and 
that  of  Associate  on  fifty-two,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed 
conditions. 

3.  (a)  The  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examina¬ 
tions  were  held  on  December  3  to  8,  and  were  attended  by  3532 
candidates. 

(6)  For  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  March  5,  6,  and  7,  the  number  of  entries  is  337. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  Private  Schools 
Association,  two  members  of  the  Council  have  been  appointed  to 
address  that  Branch  on  the  subject  of  Local  Examinations. 

4.  The  Examination  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  December  last.  The 
scheme  of  examination  has  been  favourably  received  by  some  of 
the  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  by  a  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  houses.  In  the  issue  of  the  Regulations  for  1918  the  Council 
have  drawn  special  attention  to  the  importance  of  good  hand¬ 
writing. 

5.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report  six  members  have  been 
elected  and  five  have  withdrawn  from  membership.  The  Council 
regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  following  members  : 
The  Rev.  F.  Besant,  Mr.  J.  L.  Butler,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
Montagu  Butler,  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper,  F.C.P.,  Mr.  F.  D.  Fox, 
F.C.P.,  Mr.  W.  Hollowray,  Mr.  E.  J.  Huelin,  L.C.P.,  the  Rev. 
E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  and  Mr.  F.  Ritchie. 

6.  A  Joint  Committee  of  representatives  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 


ceptors  and  the  Private  Schools  Association  has  been  engaged  in 
considering  in  what  way  private  schools  may  become  a  recognized 
part  of  a  national  system  of  education.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  has  consented  to  receive  a  deputation  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  bodies. 

7.  (a)  Representatives  of  the  Council  have  taken  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council,  the  Federal  Council 
of  Secondary  School  Associations,  the  Teachers’  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board,  the  Committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Educational  Associations,  the  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  War  Relief  Fund  Joint  Committee,  the  League  of  the 
Empire,  the  Joint  Scholastic  Agency,  and  the  Joint  Agency  for 
Women  Teachers. 

( b )  Teachers  Registration  Council. — At  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Council  it  was  announced  that  the  total  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  the  Register  up  to  and  including  Thursday, 
February  7,  was  20,174,  a  number  which  included  6,728  teachers 
in  secondary  schools. 

The  Council  has  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  Education  Bill.  A  resolution  affirming  general 
approval  of  the  measure  has  been  passed,  but  on  certain  points 
the  Council  feels  that  amendments  should  be  made.  Thus,  it 
has  resolved  to  recommend  that  the  teachers  should  have  a  statu¬ 
tory  right  to  elect  representatives  to  the  Local  Education  Com¬ 
mittees. 

In  connexion  with  the  proposal  contained  in  Clause  24  of  the 
Bill,  providing  for  an  inquiry  as  to  private  schools,  the  Council 
has  given  special  instructions  to  a  Parliamentary  Sub-Committee, 
of  which  one  of  the  members  is  Mr.  S.  Maxwell,  Chairman  of  the 
Private  Schools  Association. 

(c)  Federal  Council.— Arising  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Council,  your  representatives  took  the  initiative  in 
arranging  for  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  and  the  Private  Schools  Association  with  reference  to 
the  questibn  of  the  inclusion  of  efficient  private  schools  as  a  re¬ 
cognized  part  of  a  national  system  of  education. 

( d )  Secondary  School  Teachers'  War  Relief  Fund. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Fund,  with  tire  help  of  the  excellent  organization 
generously  placed  at  their  service  by  the  Assistant  Masters’ 
Association,  have  afforded  aid  in  a  number  of  cases  after  full  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each.  The  total  amount  collected 
for  the  Fund  is  504,500,  but  more  is  needed  to  enable  the  Fund 
to  meet  its  present  commitments  in  allowances,  irrespective  of 
emergency  grants. 

(e)  The  Joint  Scholastic  Agency. — The  Agency  has  been  un¬ 
usually  successful  in  its  work  during  the  last  six  months.  The 
vacancies  filled  have  been  numerous  and  in  good  schools,  while 
the  salaries  offered  have  been  uniformly  good.  The  success  in 
filling  these  vacancies  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  at  a  loose  end  seeking  immediate  appointments.  The 
permanent  nature  of  the  posts,  and  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  salaries  offered,  were  such  as  to  induce  applications  from 
men  of  a  better  class.  The  work  done  during  the  last  six  months 
compares  very  favourably  with  that  done  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  any  of  the  past  eleven  years. 

.  (/)  Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers. — The  conditions  under 
which  the  Agency  has  been  working  have  not  changed  during  the 
last  six  months.  Of  the  number  of  posts  filled,  one-third  have 
been  in  boys’  and  mixed  schools.  The  dearth  of  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  of  science — particularly  of  science — is  still  very 
great. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  accounts  for 
the  year  ended  24  December,  1917. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  the  retiring  senior  Auditor,  said  that 
although,  owing  to  conditions  arising  out  of  the  War,  the 
accounts  showed  a  deficit,  substantial  sums  had  been  added 
to  the  Reserve  Fund  and  the  Building  Redemption  Fund. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  War  the  Reserve  Fund  had  been 
increased  by  more  than  £1,100,  and  the  Building  Redemption 
Fund  by  £378. 

The  accounts  were  approved  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors 
was  adopted. 

The  Report  of  the  Dean,  which  was  adopted,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

The  Dean’s  Rebort. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of 
the  College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  some  details 
concerning  the  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examina¬ 
tions,  together  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Examiners. 

The  examinations  were  held  on  the  3rd— 8th  of  December  at  the 
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following'  places  in  the  United  Kingdom: — Aberdeen,  Aylesbury, 
Bentham,  Bewdley,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Blackpool,  Brentwood, 
Brighton,  Bristol,  Broadstairs,  Cardiff,  Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Chulmleigh,  Clent,  Colwyn  Bay,  Croydon,  Edinburgh,  Exeter, 
Glasgow,  Goudhurst,  Harrogate,  Hastings,  Hawkhurst,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  Herne  Bay,  Horsham,  Jersey,  Knowle,  Launceston,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  London.  Lytham,  Manchester,  Muswell  Hill, 
Nantwich,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Newquay  (Cornwall),  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  Ongar,  Penketh,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Richmond, 
Seaford,  Sheffield,  Shirley,  Shoreham,  Southampton,  Southend, 
Southport,  St.  Leonards,  Sunderland,  Swindon,  Taunton,  Torquay, 
Whitby,  Woodford,  Worthing,  York. 

The  Examinations  were  also  held  at  the  following  Colonial 
Centres  : — Accra,  Bathurst,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Lagos  (West  Africa) ; 
Nairobi  (British  East  Africa)  ;  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Grahamstown, 
Johannesburg,  Kimberley,  Kokstad,  Kroonstad,  Oakford,  Pieter¬ 
maritzburg,  Potchefstroom,  Uitenhage  (South  Africa)  ;  Colombo  and 
Wellawatte  (Ceylon) ;  St.  Vincent  (West  Indies) ;  Nassau  (Bahamas) ; 
Rangoon. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nation  was  2614* — 1913  boys  and  701  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  passed 
in  the  grade  for  which  they  were  entered  :  — 


Examined* 

Passed* 

Percentage 

Boys. 

Senior  . 

.  228 

120 

53 

Junior  . 

.  764  .... 

499 

.  65 

Preliminary  ... 

.  693 

.  81 

Girls. 

Senior  . 

.  124 

51 

41 

Junior  . 

216 

129 

60 

Preliminary  ..., 

.  258 

..  204  ., 

.  79 

The  above  table  does  noj  take  account  of  those  candidates  who 
obtained  Certifi cates  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  for  which  they  were 
entered,  nor  of  those  (331  in  number)  who  entered  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  professional  preliminary  purposes. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examina¬ 
tion  was  897  —559  boys  and  338  girls.  Of  these  460  boys  and 
232  girls  passed,  or  82  and  69  per  cent,  respectively. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  EXAMINERS’  REPORTS. 
Scripture  History. 

Senior. — Speaking  of  this  grade  as  a  whole,  there  was  evidence  of 
honest  preparation  and  intelligent  study.  The  faults  were  the  old 
faults — failure  to  grasp  the  important  point  and  the  subsequent 
writing  off  the  subject;  ill  assimilated  knowledge;  sometimes  pre¬ 
tentious  writing  as  if  to  conceal  ignorance  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
elementary  faults  of  bad  handwriting,  grammar,  and  spelling.  These 
faults  are  mentioned  as  marking  some  papers,  but  do  not  affect  the 
merit  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which  showed  conscientious  interest  in 
the  subject. 

Junior.— The  answering  on  the  New  Testament  sections  was  not 
as  good  as  usual,  but  about  one-third  did  very  well.  A  not  in¬ 
frequent  error  was  that  of  referring  “  the  prophet  of  the  Highest  ”  to 
our  Lord  instead  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  in  the  Acts,  of  confusing 
Barnabas  with  Matthias ;  but,  on  the  whole,  incidents  and  characters 
were  clearly  grasped  and  described.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
teaching  appears  to  have  failed  to  produce  clear  impressions  in 
regard  to  times  and  places.  Maps  had  seldom  been  used.  The  re¬ 
building  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
were  not  distinguished.  Nor  were  the  earlier  times  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  much  better  known.  A  few,  however,  sent  in  remarkably 
good  answers  to  both  sections  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Preliminary. — The  strong  point  in  these  papers  was  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts  of  Bible  history.  This  showed  itself  in  the  answers 
in  ah  sections  ;  narratives  of  events  and  records  of  sayings  were,  on 
the  whole,  well  done.  The  simple  explanations  of  the  facts  which 
were  a'-ked  for  were  not  so  readily  given.  The  stories,  for  example, 
m  the  parables  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  and  of  the  Rich  Fool  were 
generally  correctly  repeated  ;  but  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them 
were  frequently  omitted  altogether,  or  wrongly  conjectured.  In  like 
manner,  only  a  few  had  thought  about  the  meaning  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration,^  though  most  candidates  knew  the  story  very  well.  In 
the  Old  testament  papers  it  was  pleasing  to  note  how  often  the 
Scriptural  characters  were  very  real  persons  to  the  writers.  This 
applied  specially  to  Joseph,  in  whose  activities  as  a  food  controller 
present  circumstances  had  evidently  stirred  up  considerable  interest 
This  connexion  of  the  subject  with  the  experience  of  the  pupil  is 
always  to  be  encouraged  as  making  the  Bible  a  living  book  in  the 
classroom. 


*  Not  including  Candidates  examined  at  Wellawatte  and 
Rangoon. 


Lower  Forms. — In  the  New  Testament  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Gospel  seemed  to  be  better  known  than  the  later  chapters.  Very 
many  of  the  answers  on  the  Lord's  Temptations  were  very  full  and 
accurate.  There  was  also  much  to  commend  in  the  work  done  on  the 
parables  dealing  with  prayer.  It  may  be  worth  suggesting  that  in 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel  the  Lord’s  teaching  is  not  grouped  under  heads  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  in  St.  Matthew,  and  that  therefore  more  help  is 
needed  from  the  teacher  in  bringing  together  passages  dealing  with 
the  same  subject.  In  the  Old  Testament  sections  the  patriarchal 
period  was,  on  the  whole,  well  done.  The  histories  of  Saul  and  David 
appear  to  have  been  found  more  difficult.  In  all  sections  a  general 
inability  to  spell  proper  names  suggests  the  need  for  a  more  extended 
use  of  the  blackboard. 

English. 

Senior  and  Junior. — Both  seniors  and  juniors  did  better  than 
usual,  and  this  was  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  seniors. 

Preliminary. — The  subject-matter  of  the  selected  books  was  well 
known  by  almost  all.  In  ail  the  literature  papers  the  chief  fault  was 
to  write  too  much  on  certain  details,  thereby  leaving  too  little  time 
for  the  rest  of  the  questions. 

In  the  Grammar  paper  the  Parsing  was,  as  a  rule,  fairly  correct, 
though  there  was  a  tendency  to  insert  unnecessary  and  often  incorrect 
information.  The  transitive  and  intransitive  uses  of  verbs  were  not 
always  clearly  distinguished.  The  names  of  the  stops  were  in  most 
cases  misspelled,  and  too  many  described  their  appearance — e.g .  a 
semi-colon  is  a  full-stop  over  a  comma — instead  of  their  uses. 

The  Essays  were  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  though  very  few  were 
really  good — either  too  much  or  too  little  was  written.  The  chief 
defect  was  lack  of  method  and  arrangement. 

Lower  Forms.— English  Grammar:  The  Analysis  was  generally 
well  done,  though  in  some  cases  candidates  were  inclined  to  call  the 
first  word  in  every  sentence  a  subject.  The  Parsing  was  good.  More 
practice  is  needed  in  punctuation  and  in  the  type  of  question  that 
asks  for  clear  proof  that  candidates  know  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  pairs  of  similar  words. 

Dictation,  &c.  :  ft  cannot  be  too  earnestly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
candidates  that  in  reproduction  a  clear  piece  of  correct  English  is 
required  as  well  as  the  salient  points.  A  breathless  composition, 
without  proper  stops,  however  full  it  may  be  of  the  points  of 
the  story,  cannot  win  many  marks.  In  far  too  many  cases  the 
candidates  seemed  wholly  to  overlook  the  style  of  what  they  wrote. 
The  spelling  was,  on  the  whole,  very  weak.  Very  few  papers  showed 
careful  handwriting. 

English  Literature  :  The  writing  was  often  careless.  More  atten¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  paid  to  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  apparently 
more  practice  is  required  in  the  writing  of  answers.  There  was  too 
frequent  evidence  that  the  subjects  had  been  read  without  much 
intelligence,  and  very  little  knowledge  was  evinced  of  the  actual 
events  alluded  to  in  the  “Poems  of  England.”  Question  B4  was 
generally  quite  misunderstood,  the  only  answer  given  being  the 
names  of  the  poems  in  which  the  passages  occur.  Paul  Revere  was 
often  dated  a  century  too  late,  and  very  few  knew  the  meaning  of 
“  ballast.” 

English  History. 

Senior.— The  work  of  the  successful  candidates  was  often  very 
good — showing  adequate  and  thoughtful  preparation.  Among  those 
who  failed  a  good  many  were  far  below  the  standard  of  the  Senior 
Grade.  The  spelling  and  handwriting  were  often  defective. 

Junior. — A  larger  number  than  usual  wrote  intelligent  answers  to 
some  questions,  and  many  could  describe  a  Roman  camp  and  town, 
and  the  arming  of  a  Roman  soldier.  The  Tudor  and  Stuart 
periods  were  the  best  known  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  evidently 
very  difficult  for  Juniors,  the  answers  betraying  much  learning  by 
rote.  Elizabethan  worthies  were  well  known,  but  many  added  the 
facts  they  knew  about  Raleigh  to  those  which  they  related  about 
Drake.  Charles  I  was  often  described  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
better  replies  than  usual  were  given  to  the  question  on  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War.  While  something  was  known  about  Canning’s  foreign 
policy,  Gladstone  was  often  credited  with  championship  of  Turkey 
as  a  small  nation.  The  “  constitutional  ”  questions  generally  proved 
hard  ;  a  very  small  minority  showed  understanding  of  what  the 
Model  Parliament  was,  many  had  learned  some  clauses  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  ;  the  old  confusion  with  the  Petition  of  Right  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  Toleration  Act  was  often  mixed  up  with  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Indulgence. 

Preliminary. — The  standard  of  many  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  most  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  have  received  a  sound 
training  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  history.  The  questions  were 
sensibly  answered,  and  a  pleasing  sign  was  the  care  expended  on  hand¬ 
writing  and  expression.  The  chief  fault  was  the  repetition  of  what 
had  evidently  been  learnt  from  dictated  notes.  Teachers  of  history 
should  avoid  this  method  of  giving  instruction. 
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Geography. 

Senior. — The  work,  as  a  whole,  was  hardly  up  to  the  Senior 
standard,  and  the  handwriting  and  arrangement  were  poor.  The 
knowledge  shown  was  general  and  elementary,  and  there  was  little 
power  of  reasoning.  A  lack,  too,  of  up-to-dateness  was  notice¬ 
able,  and  was  especially  marked  in  discussing  questions  relating  to 
such  countries  as  China,  West  Australia,  or  Brazil.  On  the  other 
hand,  improvement  on  preceding  examinations  was  to  he  seen  in  the 
drawing  of  contour  and  sketch-maps,  in  the  explanations  of  map 
projections,  and  in  pure  climatic  exercises. 

Junior. — These  papers  generally  were  well  done,  especially  the 
maps.  Many  candidates  found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  why  in 
Europe  we  have  hot  and  cold  seasons,  while  there  are  wet  and  dry 
seasons  within  the  tropics  ;  while  others  did  not  understand  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  mountains  on  the  rainfall.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
on  the  minerals  of  Canada,  the  climate  of  Queensland,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  central  Australian  desert  were  rather  weak. 

Physiography :  Few  took  the  Physiography  section  of  the  paper, 
and  the  answers  were  inferior  to  those  on  the  rest  of  the  paper,  many 
failing  badly,  and  showing  the)'  had  received  little  special  teaching  in 
Physiography. 

Preliminary. — The  answers  to  Question  A  4  (a)  were  hardly  satis¬ 
factory,  most  candidates  assuming  that  the  presence  of  Liverpool 
made  the  Mersey  mouth  important,  without  suggesting  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Mersey  might  account  for  the  presence  of  Liverpool. 
Some  candidates  contrasted  the  Mersey  with  the  Dee  in  Aberdeen. 
The  explanations  asked  for  in  Question  B  8  ( b )  were  weak  ;  very  few 
candidates  suggested  that  the  northern  latitudes  of  Norway  resulted 
in  a  lower  snow  line. 

Lower  Forms. — The  map  was  fairly  well  filled  in,  though  many 
candidates  failed  to  realise  that  the  square  is  designed  to  denote  the 
site  of  a  town,  and  not  merely  an  appendage  to  the  name.  In  many 
cases  it  was  placed  in  the  sea  or  attached  to  all  names  put  on  the 
map.  Many  students  drew  squares,  shaded  hills,  or  described  rivers, 
but  attached  no  names,  and  in  some  cases  mountains  were  placed 
across  rivers.  In  Question  8,  though  most  candidates  seemed  to 
know  that  sheep  were  usually  pastured  on  hills,  few,  if  any,  ventured 
to  suggest  reasons.  In  Question  7,  which  was  excellently  done  in 
some  cases,  much  doubt  existed  about  the  right  bank  of  a  river  ;  few 
knew  what  is  meant  by  “  head  of  navigation,”  and  “  hardware  ”  was 
frequently  interpreted  as  earthenware. 

South  Afbica. — The  only  question  candidates  found  difficulty  in 
answering  was  the  one  on  the  kind  of  climate  required  for  the  growth 
of  different  kinds  of  plants. 

Arithmetic. 

Senior. — In  decimalisation  the  work  was  not,  as  a  rule,  carried 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  obtain  the  required  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  work  on  proportion  and  percentages  was  poor ;  in 
the  latter  the  most  frequent  blunder  was  to  take  the  percentage  profit 
or  loss  on  the  selling  price  instead  of  on  the  buying  price.  Very  few 
were  able  to  obtain  the  correct  answer  in  a  sum  of  a  familiar  type  on 
the  volume  of  wood  in  a  box  of  given  dimensions.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  if  pupils  were  taught  to  obtain  such  volumes  by  the 
simple  method  of  subtracting  the  internal  from  the  external  volume. 

Junior. — Failures  in  method  occurred  in  the  square  root,  pairing 
off  the  figures  from  the  beginning  instead  of  from  the  decimal  point ; 
in  the  partition  of  money,  dividing  by  3,  4,  5  in  the  G-.C.F.,  giving 
the  wrong  number  as  the  Gf.C.F.  even  when  the  work  was  correct ; 
in  Question  8,  21  lb.  was  often  taken  as  ^  of  a  ton  instead  of  a 
hundredweight.  The  most  frequent  mistake  in  the  first  part  of 
Question  2  was  dividing  by  2'54  instead  of  multiplying,  but  a  good 
many  went  wrong  in  changing  from  centimetres  to  metres.  In  the 
second  part  some  omitted  to  square  the  2'54.  The  chief  mistake 
in  Question  9  was  taking  5  per  cent,  on  the  given  net  amount,  though 
a  good  many  confused  the  net  amount  with  the  discount,  and  others 
made  the  gross  amount  less  than  the  net. 

Preliminary.— In  some  papers  questions  that  might  have  been 
worked  out  in  a  line  or  two  filled  a  page,  and  then  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  candidate  ended  by  misinterpreting  his  results.  Time  after 
time  the  like  errors  cropped  up — e.g.  A  =  0,  ignoring  the  point,  alto¬ 
gether  or  misplacing  it  when  working  in  decimals,  confusing  square 
measure  with  linear. 

Lower  Forms,  —  There  was  much  confusion  in  Question  6  as 
to  the  number  of  entire  days  and  the  difference  between  a.m. 
and  p.m.  Very  few  saw  that  the  answer  to  the  second  part  of 
Question  7  could  have  been  easily  obtained  from  the  first  part. 
Shorter  methods  might  well  be  cultivated  for  working  the  items  of 
the  “  Bill.” 

Algebra. 

Junior. — The  average  candidate’s  work  was  good  in  parts,  he  had 
learnt  factors  and  fractions  but  knew  little  or  nothing  about  equations, 


or  his  equations  were  very  well  done  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  very 
weak.  The  graph,  when  attempted,  was  generally  done  pretty  well. 
In  many  sets  of  papers  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  graphs, 
and  too  often  time  was  wasted  over  hopeless  attempts  at  the  hard 
quadratic  at  the  end  of  the  paper  'by  candidates  who  did  not  know  how 
to  solve  correctly  the  easy  quadratic  given  earlier. 

Preliminary. — Carelessness  in  reading  the  questions  resulted  in 
the  substitution  of  addition  for  subtraction,  or  of  multiplication  for 
division.  In  Question  5  (i)  the  answer  was  frequently  set  down  thus  : 
(x  —  8)  (x—2)  ;  and  in  other  cases  (such  as  the  equations)  a  simple 
operation  would  have  disproved  the  assumed  result.  In  (iii) — by  many 
—  [x2—y'2)  was  not  broken  up.  Question  8  (i)  and  (ii)  should  have 
been  more  systematically  treated,  stage  by  stage  ;  there  would  then 
have  been  no  cases  where  the  result  would  be  shown  to  be  zero,  or 
where  a  numerator  was  set  down,  but  no  denominator. 

Lower  Forms. — In  Question  5  the  definitions  were  satisfactory, 
but,  in  many  cases,  the  subsequent  division  was  not  carried  far  enough. 
Question  8 — in  general — was  a  failure  ;  in  far  too  many  instances,  even 
when  the  diagram  was  correct,  the  right  conclusion  was  not  drawn. 
In  a  few  scripts  it  was  assumed  that  the  border  was  to  be  placed 
within  the  edge  of  the  carpet.  Candidates  should  he  warned  to  set 
out  the  successive  steps  of  the  solution,  and  to  refrain  from  placing 
different  sums  side  by  side.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  relating  to 
simplification  and  factorisation,  the  steps  leading  to  the  result  were 
lacking. 

Geometry. 

Senior. — As  a  rule,  the  practical  geometry  was  well  done,  and  this 
was  all  the  more  satisfactory  as  the  questions  were  chosen  so  as  to 
require  for  their  solution  a  knowledge  of  geometry  rather  than  of 
geometrical  drawing.  The  theoretical  portion  of  the  paper  was  not 
done  so  well.  Mistakes  in  cases  of  congruent  triangles  occurred  much 
more  frequently  than  they  should  do  in  an  examination  for  Senior 
certificates.  As  regards  the  riders,  unjustifiable  assumption  of  every¬ 
thing  but  the  last  step  in  the  proof  was  the  rule  rather  than  tbe 
exception. 

Preliminary.  —  The  propositions  were  by  no  means  generally 
known,  and  in  many  cases  were  written  out  carelessly  and  with 
essential  points  ignored.  The  two  easy  constructions  were  usually 
done  well,  but  the  proofs  and  statements,  and  the  poor  attempts  to 
solve  the  riders,  showed  that  geometrical  reasoning,  as  apart  from  the 
mere  learning  of  propositions,  had  failed  to  find  a  place  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  majority  of  the  candidates.  The  ideas  on  equality  of 
area  were  extremely  vague,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  general 
impression  that  two  triangles  on  the  same  base  and  of  equal  peri¬ 
meter  have  the  same  area.  Such  a  mistake  could  not  occur  so  fre¬ 
quently  if  the  propositions  on  triangles  and  parallelograms  between 
the  same  parallels  were  made  fundamental  in  the  teaching  of  this 
portion  of  the  subject. 

Mechanics. 

Senior. — The  easy  question  involving  a  knowledge  of  friction  was 
seldom  done  correctly,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  efficiency,”  as 
applied  to  machines,  was  not  understood.  There  was  also  the  usual 
confusion  between  momentum  and  energy,  and  in  the  designation  of 
dynamical  units,  e.g.  force  measured  in  foot-poundals  occurred  several 
times. 

Junior. — The  work  of  the  candidates  in  this  subject  was  spoilt  by 
numerical  inaccuracy  and  failure  to  write  their  work  out  intelligibly. 
The  “  triangle  of  forces  ”  was  not  really  understood,  and  an  easy 
question  on  centre  of  gravity  was  not  well  done. 

Book-keeping. 

Senior. — The  terms  in  Question  1  were  better  attempted  than 
usual.  Question  2  (Consignment  Account)  was  well  done  by  few. 
The  form  of  Bill  of  Exchange  was  generally  well  drawn,  but  too  many 
failed  to  notice  that  the  interest  was  for  six  months ,  and  calculated  it 
for  one  year. 

Junior. — The  Cash  book  was  fairly  well  done,  but  candidates  were 
weak  in  discounts,  and  too  many  entered  in  this  book  Rent  clue.  The 
calculations  in  the  Journal  opening  entry  and  in  the  Bought  and  Sold 
books  could  have  been  improved.  The  Ledger  was  fairly  well  done. 
Part  B,  Question  1,  when  attempted,  was  usually  well  done,  but  all 
omitted  the  due  date.  Question  2  was  badly  answered. 

Preliminary. — Cash  Book  and  the  Journal  were  fairly  well  done. 
As  in  the  past  few  examinations,  the  greatest  number  of  errors 
occurred  in  the  simple  calculations  required  in  “  Int.  on  capital” 
(taken  for  one  year  instead  of  one  month)  and  “  rent  due  ”  (taken  as 
paid).  Ledger  posting  and  the  definitions  of  the  terms  in  Question  3 
were  better  than  usual. 
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French. 

Senior. — Though  there  were  some  good  papers,  the  work  as  a 
whole  was  not  good.  The  elementary  knowledge  of  accidence  and 
syntax  was  not  firm.  Consequently,  the  attempts  at  using  the  language 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  blunders  which  usually  produced  hopeless 
confusion.  Many  candidates  could  not  manage  even  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  constructions  in  Question  6.  For  “Is  this  dog  yours?’ 
they  wrote  Est  ce  chien  votre  ?  “  Yes,  he  is  mine  ”  :  Uui,  il  est  me  ;  il 

est  mien ,  &c.  For  “  Why  did  she  not  defend  them  ?  ”  Pourqnoi  les  tie 
>  a-t-elle  defendu  pas  ?  &c.  This  part  of  the  paper  will  not  be  better 
done  till  the  elementary  syntax  and  accidence  are  properly  leamt 
and  assimilated,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  instant  use.  The  knowledge 
of  vocabulary  was  also  limited  and  uncertain ;  many  candidates  did 
not  know  that  plumes  means  “  feathers”  and  cire  “  wax.”  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  translation  into  English  was  disfigured  by  wild  guessing. 

Junior. — There  was  a  definite  falling  off  in  the  standard  of  the 
work.  The  piece  of  translation  into  English  was  rarely  done  with 
intelligence  or  care  :  the  words  seemed  to  he  known,  but  the  sen¬ 
tences  written  often  made  no  sense.  The  whole  of  the  paper,  includ¬ 
ing  the  composition,  was  attempted  by  nearly  every  candidate  ;  but 
a  very  large  number  wrote  French  with  an  obvious  lack  of  confidence 
in  their  powers.  The  alternative  question,  involving  a  use  of  phonetic 
symbols,  was  attempted  by  two  candidates,  but  the  attempt  was  not 
serious. 

Preliminary. — The  failures  were  due  to  aweak  vocabulary,  shown 
in  the  translation  of  the  French  passage,  and  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  rule  of  grammar,  particularly  of  the  verbs.  Only  very 
few  took  advantage  of  the  easy  and  simple  alternative  question  on 
the  phonetic  transcript. 

Lower  Forms. — The  failures  were  due  chiefly  to  ignorance  of  the 
verbs  and  of  concords,  and  of  grammar  generally.  The  translation 
into  French  showed  great  weakness.  Only  one  candidate  attempted 
the  question  on  phonetic  transcript,  and  did  it  badly ;  all  should 
attempt  it  and  do  it  well,  as  this  is  an  essential  in  modern  language 
teaching. 

Welsh. 

Senior. — Candidates  depended  too  much  on  their  colloquial  and 
popular  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  few  showed  literary  taste  in 
their  translations  from  the  one  language  to  the  other.  They  should 
read  more  widely,  and  have  more  exercise  in  essay  writing.  The 
grammar  of  the  noun  and  adjective  was  well  known,  but  the  verb  and 
other  parts  of  speech,  together  with  the  syntax,  require  more  close 
attention. 

Junior. — -The  grammar  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective  was  fairly 
well  known  by  all  the  candidates,  but  their  knowledge  of  grammar  re¬ 
quired  a  larger  range  and  more  exactness.  The  translations  were 
generally  well  done,  but  lacked  idiomatic  expression  and  correct 
apprehension  of  the  finer  shades  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases. 
This  defect  could  be  removed  by  wider  and  more  constant  reading  of 
Welsh  books. 

Preliminary. — The  knowledge  displayed  by  the  candidates  was 
slight  and  fragmentary,  and  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  displayed 
at  this  stage.  The  translations  were  poor  and  the  grammar  sketchy. 

Latin. 

Senior. — The  set  books  had  been  in  many  cases  carefully  studied, 
and  the  questions  on  accidence  were  correctly  answered  ;  but  those 
involving  points  of  syntax  were  not  so  well  answered.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  unprepared  translation,  the  translation  into  Latin,  and  the 
Latin  etymology  of  given  English  words  were  the  weakest  points. 

Junior.— The  translation  and  subject-matter  of  the  set  books  had 
been  fairly  well  prepared.  Where  unprepared  translation  was  taken 
in  lieu  of  these,  the  results  furnished  clear  evidence  of  want  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  of  proper  training.  The  renderings  of  the  obligatory  unseen 
passage  were  moderately  good  on  the  whole,  but  there  were  many 
failures  through  a  flagrant  disregard  of  grammar.  The  general 
average  of  the  work  in  grammar  was  creditable.  The  easier  ques¬ 
tions  were  well  answered  on  the  whole,  though  there  was  much 
random  guessing  as  to  genders ;  and  verb -accidence  and  parsing  had 
on  this  occasion  received  adequate  attention.  The  composition  was 
disappointing.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  showed  a  sufficient 
grasp  of  ordinary  constructions  ;  while  even  those  who  had  acquitted 
themselves  well  m  accidence  and  elementary  syntax  sent  up  copies 
teeming  with  gross  blunders.  1  1 

Light  and  Heat. 

Senior.  — The  grease-spot  photometer  was  usually  chosen  in 
answer  to  Question  1,  but  the  description  was  feeble  and  the  “  o-eueral 
principle  ”  underlying  it  received  no  elucidation  at  all.  The  critical 


angle  was  seldom  mentioned  in  the  answers  to  Question  3.  Even  the 
simple  telescope  was  not  understood  except  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  who  gave  quite  good  answers.  Many  thought  that  saturation 
pressure  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  when  it  is  saturated  with  water 
vapour. 

Junior. — Question  1  was  a  popular  one  and  was  generally  well 
answered,  but  too  often  there  was  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  light 
travels  in  straight  lines.  In  the  answers  to  Question  2  there  was  too 
great  a  tendency  to  display  the  artistic  faculty  at  the  expense  of  the 
scientific  side  of  the  problem.  In  regard  to  Question  4  there  were 
too  many  answers  indicating  that  light  leaves  the  eye.  This  idea  was 
once  entertained,  but  is  so  no  longer.  In  the  answers  to  Question  6 
many  candidates  seemed  to  think  that  from  0°  to  212°  is  the  limiting 
range  within  which  temperatures  are  measurable  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  and  expressed  preference  for  the  Fahenheit  scale  on  account 
of  “  its  larger  range  ”  compared  with  the  Centigrade  scale  !  Some 
candidates  confused  specific  heat  and  conductivity  in  connexion  with 
Question  8.  There  was  no  mention  of  convection  in  connexion  with 
ventilation  (Question  10). 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Senior. — No  candidate  could  define  magnetic  force;  only  one 
worked  out  the  numerical  problem  correctly.  Question  2  deals  with  a 
subject  w  hich  is  very  easily  dealt  with  in  schools  and  always  proves 
interesting  ;  but  the  candidates  had  little  acquaintance  with  it.  No 
correct  definition  appeared  of  unit  quantity  of  electricity.  Even  such 
a  fundamental  experiment  as  Faraday’s  bird-cage  experiment  was  not 
understood.  One  group  of  candidates  showed  familiarity  with  electro¬ 
magnetic  telegraphic  apparatus.  Schoolmasters  should  find  this  a 
very  attractive  subject,  though  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  it. 

Junior. — The  answers  to  Question  2  were  good,  but  the  fact  that 
iron  is  more  easily  magnetized  than  steel  was,  as  a  rule,  omitted.  No 
knowledge  was  shown  of  magnetic  declination.  The  description  of 
an  electrophorus  (Question  5)  was  usually  fair.  In  connexion  with 
Question  6,  it  is  well  to  point  here  that  hydrogen  is  not  deposited  on 
the  zinc,  and  is  not  removed  by  amalgamation  of  the  zinc.  There  was 
a  remarkable  confusion  between  electroscopes  and  galvanoscopes  in 
reply  to  Question  7.  No  account  was  given  of  a  practical  application 
of  an  electromagnet. 

Elementary  Physics. 

Junior. — The  answers  were  well  distributed  over  the  whole  paper, 
and  the  question  on  the  triangle  of  forces  was  the  only  one  seldom 
attempted.  The  use  of  the  spirit  level  was  well  known,  though  the 
glass  tube  was  usually  described  as  being  straight.  The  first  part  of 
Question  3  was,  as  a  rule,  very  good,  but  the  very  easy  calculation 
which  followed  seems  to  have  presented  far  more  difficulty  than 
it  should  have  done.  The  definition  of  work  was  very  poor.  The 
remarks  about  diagrams  in  the  report  on  the  result  of  the  Elementary 
Science  (Preliminary  Grade)  examination  apply  to  Question  7.  The 
drawings  showed  a  recognisable,  but  quite  unscientific,  balance ; 
hardly  anyone  had  noticed,  for  example,  that  the  knife  edges  are 
always  fixed  to  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  Question  8  only  one 
candidate  realised  that  placing  the  lid  on  the  kettle  would  stop  the 
continual  loss  of  latent  heat  by  evaporation,  which  otherwise  occurs. 

Elementary  Science. 

Preliminary.— The  candidates’  knowledge  was  scanty,  and  they 
spent  far  too  much  of  the  time  available  for  answering  the  questions 
in  making  elaborate,  unscientific,  and  utterly  futile  sketches  of  balances 
and  boxes  of  weights  (Question  1),  of  test  tubes  (Question  4),  or  evapo¬ 
rating  dishes  (Question  6).  It  is  probable  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  teachers'  are  responsible  for  this.  Such  sketches  make  the  labora¬ 
tory  note-book  imposing  to  the  untrained  eye,  but  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  diagrams,  however  crude,  embodying  the  results  of  accu¬ 
rate  observation  are  infinitely  better.  The  drawings  of  a  water  dis¬ 
tillation  apparatus  sent  in  by  one  batch  of  candidates  formed  a  terrible 
example  of  the  result  of  this  kind  of  teaching  ;  seen  from  a  distance' 
they  looked  quite  the  real  thing  ;  the  details,  however,  were  simply 
idiotic .  The  questions  on  chemistry  were  answered  most  satisfactorily  ; 
none  of  the  candidates  could  define  pressure,  and  there  was  no  correct 
answer  to  Question  4,  the  idea  of  latent  heat  being  unknown. 

Chemistry. 

Senior. — A  general  weakness  was  again  observed  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  preparation  and  properties  of  metals  and  their  salts.  A 
senior  candidate  should  be  able  to  represent  the  action  of  heat  on  lead 
nitrate  or  sodium  bicarbonate  by  a  simple  equation.  In  the  practical 
examination  the  preparation  of  the  crystals  and  the  analysis  were 
reasonably  well  done,  but  the  results  obtained  in  the  simple  volu¬ 
metric  problem  were  disappointing. 
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Junior. — The  question  involving  a  simple  chemical  calculation 
was  generally  answered  inaccurately  ;  and  very  few  candidates  could 
describe  a  satisfactory  method  for  determining  the  composition  of 
ammonia,  or  appeared  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  replace¬ 
able  hydrogen  atom  of  an  acid.  The  character  of  many  of  the 
answers  in  describing  experiments,  or  properties  of  substances, 
showed  insufficient  acquaintance  with  practical  work.  In  the  prac¬ 
tical  examination  the  experiment  involving  the  operation  of  weigh¬ 
ing  was  generally  satisfactorily  carried  out ;  but  the  action  of  heat 
and  dilute  acid  on  a  substance  was  not  keenly  observed,  and  very  few 
candidates  identified  the  resulting  gas — sulphur  dioxide.  Consider¬ 
able  importance  was  attached  to  the  preparation  of  crystals,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  most  of  the  candidates  appeared  to  have  had 
some  experience  in  that  type  of  work. 

Botany. 

The  work  in  both  grades  (Senior  and  Junior)  showed  a  distinct 
improvement  on  that  of  previous  examinations,  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  in  earlier  reports.  But  many  candidates  still  show  an  almost 
total  ignorance  of  Botany  and  extreme  weakness  and  carelessness  of 
expression.  In  the  Senior  papers  the  improvement  is  distinctly 
noticeable,  both  in  the  matter  of  diagrams  and  of  general  accuracy. 
Only  very  elementary  knowledge  is  expected,  but  this  must  be  clearly 
and  accurately  expressed. 

Drawing. 

Senior. — Drawing  from  Models  :  Where  the  gramophone  was 
chosen  the  relations  between  the  parts  were  generally  better  observed 
than  in  the  chair  and  basin.  But  in  both  subj  ects  the  comments  on 
recent  examinations  apply  to  this  one  :  there  was  the  same  perception 
of  flatness,  the  same  weakness  about  ellipses  (although  this  was  less 
marked),  the  same  pervading  lack  of  really  intelligent  application  of 
perspective  rules.  Very  creditable  drawings  were  not  rare,  but  those 
which  exhibited  neither  performance  nor  promise  were  far  too 
numerous. 

Drawing  from  Memory  :  Memory  of  facts  and  memory  of  appear¬ 
ances  are  naturally  at  first  unequally — often  very  unequally — de¬ 
veloped,  and  need  practice  to  bring  them  into  due  relation.  It  is 
suggested  that  drawings  should,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  made  more 
definitely  according  to  rule  as  to  appearances,  even  to  the  extent  of 
virtual  '  ‘  cramming  ’  ’  :  this  should  produce  not  merely  higher  marks, 
but  more  practically  useful  drawings.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of 
this  section  are  more  encouraging  than  those  in  Model  Drawing. 

Junior. — Drawing  from  Models:  The  general  remarks  on  the 
Senior  Grade  apply  at  least  equally  here.  The  greater  the  number 
of  separate  objects  in  a  group,  the  more  numerous  are  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  faulty  proportion  ;  in  this  case  the  drawing  board  was 
sometimes  shown  as  absurdly  large,  the  books  absurdly  thin,  the 
plates  absurdly  small. 

Drawing  from  Memory  :  This  section,  when  attempted,  was  usually 
thoughtfully  done,  some  drawings  showing  real  ability.  In  a  few 
cases  mere  elevations  were  given,  to  avoid  difficulties — but  it  should 
be  understood  that  high  marks  are  avoided  at  the  same  time. 

Drawing  from  the  Flat :  The  chair,  though  somewhat  complex  in 
form,  proved  to  be  a  subject  in  which  certain  limitations  and  propor¬ 
tions  were  obvious  to  most  candidates.  The  commonest  defects  of 
“middling”  drawings  were  shortness  of  leg  and  wrong  slope. of 
back — usually  made  too  upright.  But  something  of  the  “  character  ”  • 
of  the  chair  was  preserved,  even  if  in  caricature,  except  in  the  feeblest 
drawings. 

As  noted  in  several  previous  reports,  methods  of  setting  out  were 
often  non-existent,  and  quality  of  line  was  not  seldom  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  In  some  instances  teachers  have  evidently  not  sufficiently 
realised  the  meaning  or  value  of  freedom  of  hand  or  arm. 

Preliminary. — Drawing  from  the  Flat:  While  a  feeling  for  the 
character  of  leafage  was  pretty  general,  many  candidates  did  not  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  plan  of  the  main  forms.  When  the  large 
areas  are  carefully  placed  of  the  right  size  and  shape  a  good  mass- 
form  is  thus  created  for  the  addition  of  details,  but  if  that  is  lacking 
the  effort  made  can  only  lead  to  an  unsatisfactory  result.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  shortcomings  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  candidates, 
the  average  quality  of  work  submitted  was  maintained. 

Model  Drawing :  The  ellipse  (in  the  horizontal  position)  appears  to 
have  been  fairly  well  studied,  the  attainment  therein  being  on  the 
whole  somewhat  better  than  heretofore.  There  was  also  a  rather 
better  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  receding  horizontal  lines 
seem  to  rise,  and  the  amount-  thereof.  The  apparent  convergence 
(“  vanishing  ”)  of  parallel  retiring  lines  was  less  satisfactory.  This 
should  not  be  so,  as  it  is  the  most  readily  demonstrable  phenomenon 
in  model  drawing.  Only  the  best  of  the  candidates  and  a  very  few 
others  showed  a  reasonable  understanding  of  this  matter.  The 
number  of  papers  presented  was  relatively  small,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  study  of  this  most  valuable  subject  is  postponed 
longer  than  is  desirable. 


Lower  Forms. — It  has  many  times  been  urged  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  to  another  in  a  freehand  example  needs  more 
study  than  is  generally  given.  The  lack  of  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  again  conspicuous.  In  a  large  number  of  can¬ 
didates’  essays  the  hatchet-like  part  of  the  halberd  was  well  done  to 
a  scale  of  one-third  or  more  greater  than  the  original,  but  the  length 
of  the  spear-point  above  it  was  hardly  increased  at  all.  It  is  evident 
that  a  very  considerable  number  made  no  attempt  to  secure  equality 
of  enlargement  throughout.  This  stricture  applies  not  only  to  the 
weaklings,  but  also  to  many  who,  but  for  this  failing,  would  have 
gained  high  marks.  Some  candidates  endeavoured  to  secure  just  pro¬ 
portion  mechanically  by  dividing  their  space  into  small  squares  or 
rectangles, — a  practice  which  is  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  hardly  any  very  poor  drawings,  while  many  displayed  a  quite 
useful  power  of  drawing  curves  of  simple  form  gracefully  and 
accurately. 

Political  Economy. 

About  half  showed  some  knowledge  of  economic  principles  which 
will  be  of  use  to  them,  but  a  higher  standard  is  very  desirable. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


STORIES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  ECONOMIC 
SIDE  OF  LIFE. 


Harriet  Martineatj,  in  her  “  Autobiography,”  tells  of  a 
wheelbarrow-load  of  letters  which  the  local  postmaster  brought 
to  her  from  correspondents  who  admired  her  popular  tales  in 
illustration  of  political  economy.  My  present  purpose  is  not 
so  ambitious  as  hers,  nor  can  I  hope  to  awaken  such  enthu¬ 
siasm.  I  merely  wish  to  show  how  phases  of  industry  may  be 
illumined  with  human  interest  for  children.  And,  as  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  natural  resources  and  of  man’s  inventive  powers 
is  assuming  enormously  increased  importance  as  a  result  of 
war  expenditure,  the  topic  may  be  worth  the  attention  of 
educators.  In  a  simple  and  miscellaneous  way  I  propose  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  few  anecdotal  notes,  and  then  to  dignify 
the  subject  with  a  sort  of  philosophical  conclusion.  During 
more  than  twenty  years  I  have  collected  some  thousands  of 
brief  stories,  biographical  and  other,  as  material  for  use  in 
moral  and  civic  instruction,  and,  in  the  course  of  this  quest, 
I  have  often  hit  upon  the  type  of  illustrations  which  I  am  now 
drawing  from. 

Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  relates  how  County  Council  lectures 
on  dairy  work  were  arranged  in  a  Yorkshire  village,  how  a 
sparse  audience  attended  on  the  first  occasion,  and  a  sceptical 
farm  labourer  asked  what  was  the  good  of  lectures  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  probably  never  milked  a  cow  in  his  life  ?  The 
expert  thereupon  issued  a  challenge  to  the  sceptic,  and  a  week 
later  the  lecturer  and  the  labourer  milked  cows  on  the  plat¬ 
form  under  the  gaze  of  an  excited  crowd,  and  the  lecturer  got 
more  milk  and  in  less  time  than  his  competitor.  After  that 
the  course  of  study  became  popular.  Behind  this  amusing 
anecdote  lurks  the  truth  that  scientific  method  makes  for 
efficiency,  both  individual  and  communal.  If  you  have  your 
pupils  in  a  receptive  mood  you  can  send  home  the  same  idea 
more  systematically  by  presenting  as  simply  and  picturesquely 
as  you  can  the  work  and  lifelong  comradeship  of  Gilbert  and 
Lawes  on  their  famous  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
Hertfordshire.* 

Teachers,  like  their  pupils,  differ  widely.  Some  would  glory 
in  telling  the  tale  of  Gilbert  and  Lawes  with  blackboard 
sketches  of  the  Rothamsted  crops.  Others  would  prefer  to 
invest  industry  with  the  charm  of  legend,  and  for  such  dis¬ 
ciples  of  romance  one  may  offer  an  Oriental  story  thus : 

An  Indian  prince,  named  Hate-rain,  married  a  Chinese  princess, 
named  Hate-sun,  and  they  had  a  fair  daughter,  named  Girl-with- 
golden-hair.  The  mother  died,  the  king  married  again,  and  the 
step-daughter’s  life  was  made  a  misery,  and  yet  she  rose  triumphant 
out  of  every  affliction — as,  indeed,  human  industry  has  a  genius  for 
doing.  Poor  Goldielocks  was  exposed  to  lions,  and,  like  Spenser’s 
Una,  rode  home  on  one  of  these  obliging  beasts.  Cast  out  into  a 
wilderness,  she  was  fed  by  vultures,  found  by  one  of  the  king’s 
courtiers,  and  brought  to  the  palace.  Left  on  a  desert  island,  she 
was  rescued  in  a  fisherman’s  boat.  When  she  was  buried  in  the 
earth  of  the  royal  courtyard  golden  rays  shot  up  and  astonished  the 

*  See  A.  D.  Hall’s  “Book  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments.” 
Second  Edition.  1917. 
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king,  who  had  the  spot  dug  up,  and  out  came  Golden  Hair.  Then 
the  king  packed  her  in  a  hollow  midberry  tree-trunk  ;  she  floated  to 
Japan,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  a  Japanese  on  the  seashore.  Now 
Golden  Hair  was  the  cocoon  of  yellow  silk  which  first  China,  then 
India,  and  then  Japan  utilized  for  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Japanese  silk-growers  still  denote  four  phases  in  the  life  of  the  silk¬ 
worm  by  the  terms  Lion,  Vulture,  Boat,  and  Court.* 

And,  while  speaking  of  silk,  we  recall  the  origin  of  its 
artificial  lustre.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Octavio  Mey,  a 
citizen  of  Lyons,  lost  money,  and,  in  his  vexation,  he  gnashed 
a  scrap  of  silk  between  his  teeth.  Taking  it  from  his  mouth, 
he  perceived  that  the  combined  moisture  and  heat  had  im¬ 
parted  a  singular  brightness.  Our  smart  Lyonnais  seized  the 
hint,  patented  it,  and  made  a  fortune  !  Thus  from  Rotham- 
sted,  Japan,  and  Lyons  one  gets  three  methods  of  illustration 
—the  scientific  touched  with  personal  interest,  the  legendary, 
and  the  biographical  or  anecdotal. 

Take  one  or  two  stories  or  sketches  in  the  personal  sphere. 
For  example,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams’s  description  of  Abraham 
Ashton,  the  witty  old  fellow — with  bright  eyes,  prominent 
nose,  clean-shaven  face,  red  cheeks,  fringe  of  hair  under  chin, 
and  a  billycock  hat — who  had  spent  his  life  in  shepherding  on 
the  Wiltshire  downs.  A  sack  would  cover  his  shoulders,  a 
second  sack  girdle  him  when  he  bore  a  sackful  of  turnips  to 
his  flock.  In  some  seasons  his  ewes  produced  1,200  lambs, 
and  his  care  of  them  was  fatherly,  and  hard  was  his  labour 
when  his  charges  caught  the  plague.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  he  was  found  dead  in  the  fold  surrounded  by  his  sheep, 
with  his  head  pilloAved  on  the  grassy  bank  in  a  lonely  part  of 
the  Downs.f 

Similar  sketches  occur  in  W.  H.  Hudson’s  writings.  I  once 
applied  to  two  distinguised  Irish  literary  persons  asking  for 
biographies,  especially  of  farmers  or  artisans,  and  all  I  got 
was  a  heap  of  references  to  politicians,  poets,  and  saints. 
Some  time  ago  I  begged  an  Ulster  friend  for  the  biography  of 
anybody  connected  with  flax  and  linen,  and  I  am  still  waiting 
with  a  faint  hope  ! 

A  very  different  type  was  Frederic  Le  Play  (1806-1882), 
the  celebrated  French  sociologist.  Born  in  a  poor  environ¬ 
ment,  a  miner,  a  student  of  mining  science,  and  then  a  lecturer 
at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  he  developed  a  passion  for  intensive 
research  into  social  conditions.  Year  after  year,  in  the 
summer  months,  this  eager  Frenchman — small  in  figure,  with 
steel-like  jaws,  but  pleasant  manner — travelled,  mainly  on 
foot,  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Russia,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  &c.,  compiling  notes  and  statistics  of  the  life  and 
labour  of  European  workmen.  His  lodgings  and  meals  were 
often  wretched,  but  Le  Play  went  on  untiringly,  and  his 
monument  remains  in  his  volume  on  “  Les  Ouvriers  euro- 
peens  ”  (1855). 

Vet  another  type  is  seen  in  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  (1 747— 
1827),  the  French  prison  reformer  and  founder  of  technical 
schools.  Visiting  England,  he  was  received  at  court,  and  was 
considered  dull.  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  that 
he  had  spirit,  and  was  free  from  affectation.  Liancourt  found 
himself  at  home  in  English  factories  and  on  farms,  where  he 
studied  facts  with  a  keen  eye,  and  amassed  knowledge  which 
he  turned  to  account  in  administering  his  own  estates  in 
France.  He  greatly  admired  Voltaire’s  aphorism  that  the 
man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  did  a  service  to  the  State. 

That  conception  of  commonwealth  service  is  vital,  and  it 
can  be  rendered  interesting  in  many  modes.  For  instance,  we 
may  recall  how,  the  year  before  the  Great  War,  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave  an 
open-air  address  to  two  thousand  agriculturists  at  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  Farm  School  at  Madryn  Castle,  Carnarvonshire, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said : 

During  his  tour  of  Lleyn  Peninsula  that  morning  he  had  noticed 
many  patches  of  land  lying  waste.  In  Holland  or  Belgium  or 
Denmark  a  square  yard  of  waste  land  would  he  regarded  as  a  sin. 
He  hoped  that  the  time  would  come,  and  come  soon,  when  waste 
land  would  he  regarded  in  the  same  light  in  this  country,  and  the 
farmers  would  he  getting  full  value  from  the  soil  upon  which  thev 
lived.  J 


*  J.  B.  Giraud,  “  Les  origines  de  la  soie.”  Lyons,  1883. 
f  A.  Williams’s  “Villages  of  the  White  Horse.”  1813.  ' 


The  schoolboy  who  could  understand  this  incident  would  also 
be  able  to  supply  a  comment  suitable  to  the  year  1918. 

A  more  exhilarating  case  is  the  following.  Reaumur 
(d.  1757),  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  a  thermometer, 
wras  in  boyhood  days  eager  for  inquiry,  and  studied  shells  and 
marine  creatures  on  the  shore  near  his  native  Rochelle. 
France  was  dependent  for  steel  upon  other  countries,  especially 
Germany.  Reaumur  discovered  in  1725  a  method  of  making 
steel  from  French  ore.  The  Government  awarded  him  12,000 
livres,  which  he  accepted  on  condition  that,  after  his  death 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Academy,  the  money  should  be 
used  for  industrial  research.  To  this  noble  patriotic  action 
ms^y  be  added  the  curious  item  that  Reaumur  made  silk  from 
spiders’  webs,  and  a  work  of  his  on  this  manufacture  was 
translated  into  Chinese. 

One  may  pass  from  such  levels  to  a  yet  higher  region  of 
romance  and  art  without  quitting  the  realm  of  the  economic 
and  material  life.  We  stand  in  a  coal  mine,  and  we  also 
stand  before  the  Ideal  when  we  look  at  Guillaume  Charlier’s 
statue  of  the  Belgian  pit  girl  in  trousers,  close-fitting  jacket, 
with  hair-plait  on  neck,  holding  a  lamp  in  her  left  hand,  with 
bare  feet,  and  with  right  hand  held  towards  the  forehead, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.*  Such  a  figure  expressed  a  pro¬ 
found  pathos  when  it  was  carved,  and  it  means  still  more  to 
us  in  presence  of  the  labours  of  womanhood  during  the  War. 
But,  as  one  must  not  overdo  even  story-telling,  I  bring  this 
series  to  a  close  with  the  legend  of  a  bridge.  A  bridge  is 
rigidly  economic  when  it  is  used  for  traffic,  and  yet  the  poets 
have  never  failed  to  perceive  its  symbolic  beauty. 

The  thirteenth-century  bridge  of  thirty  arches,  named  the 
Pont  Saint-Esprit,  crosses  the  Rhone  above  Avignon.  It 
took  fifty  years  to  build,  and  was  constructed  by  the  Pontiff 
Brothers  or  Bridge-building  Monks.  Country  folk  say  that 
an  angel  of  light  appeared  to  a  shepherd  who  watched  his 
flocks  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  gave  him  the  exact  plan 
of  a  bridge  to  be  erected  at  a  spot  where  many  boats  had 
been  wrecked  and  lives  lost.  A  companion  legend  tells  of  a 
monk  who  dreamed  that  he  saw  tongues  of  fire  descend  upon 
the  Rhone  as  indicative  of  the  position  of  the  arches,  and 
these  flames  intimated  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  when  every  day  twelve  Pontiff  Brothers  laboured  at  the 
structure  a  mysterious  Thirteenth,  very  industrious  and 
skilful,  but  always  silent,  joined  the  company.  He— celestial 
Spirit,  and,  to  these  simple  people,  the  representative  of  both 
inspiration  and  pride  of  craft — was  first  on  the  scene  at  sun¬ 
rise,  and  the  last  to  leave  at  dusk,  for  he  always  stayed  behind 
to  repair  mistakes,  and  make  the  bridge  firm  for  ages  to 
come.j" 

I  am  conscious  that  the  group  of  tales  and  incidents  just 
given  will  appear  somewhat  of  a  medley.  Having  stated  this 
accusation  before  the  reader  has  had  time  to  throw  it  at  me,  I 
venture  on  two  propositions  : 

1.  The  education  of  the  future,  even  in  its  elementary  stage, 
will  devote  increased  attention  to  the  agricultural,  mining, 
and  manufacturing  industries,  which  will  form  the  base  of  our 
reconstructed  civilization. 

2.  In  the  case  of  younger  children  (say  to  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  so)  the  technical  side  of  such  subjects  should  be  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  human  and  moral  elements — in  other  words, 
lessons  on  industries  should  he  adorned  with  biographical  and 
msthetic  illustrations,  of  which  a  few  random  examples  have 
here  been  adduced. 

And  my  philosophical  conclusion  runs  thus: — That  the 
story  of  industry  is  but  one  theme  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
that  is,  the  history  of  the  soul  of  our  race,  which  combines  in  a 
vast  complex  moral,  artistic,  literary,  scientific,  and  economic 
elements.  These  elements  are  interconnected,  so  that  none 
can  be  rightljr  appreciated  except  in  relation  to  the  others. 
Hence  industry,  economic  and  inventive,  should  never  be 
treated  as  a  bit  of  detached  technique,  but  always  be  “  touched 
to  fine  issues  ”  by  human  sentiment  and  biographical  interest, 
and  finally  by  poetry. 

Frederick  J.  Gould. 


*  A  work  first  exhibited  in  1880.  „ 

t  Charles  Lentheric,  “  Le  Rhone  ”  (1892) — the  sort  of  book  which 
delights  the  souls  of  Human  Geographers,  such  as  our  own  dis¬ 
tinguished  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1918.  Present : — Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President,  in  the  Chair  ; 
Dr.  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  F.  Charles, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Hardie,  Mr.  Hawe,  the 
Bev.  B.  Lee,  Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Bawlinson,  Mr.  Boscoe,  Mr.  Bushbrooke, 
Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Vincent. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  candidates  who  had  completed 
their  qualification  at  the  recent  Winter  Examination  of 
Teachers  (for  list  see  page  54)  ;  and  the  prize  for  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clifford  William 
Towlson. 

Mr.  Brown  was  elected  one  of  the  College  representatives  on 
the  Federal  Council. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Dymond,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  C.  Dickinson,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  L.C.P.,  were  elected  members  of  the  Council  to  fill  the 
vacancies  declared  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the 
College  : — 

Miss  D.  Searle,  A.C.P.,  1  Richmond  Road,  Ilford. 

Mr.  A.  Temblett-Wood,  Collegiate  School,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 

A  grant  of  £10  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  was  made 
to  a  Life  Member  of  the  College. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  Haig  Brown. — Haig  Brown’s  Charterhouse  Past  and  Present. 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton.— William  Haig  Brown  of  Charterhouse. 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Bosworth’s  Agriculture  and  the 
Land  ;  Lobban’s  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  Thompson’s  Selections 
from  Wordsworth  ;  Sampson’s  Hazlitt — Selected  Essays. 

'  By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Oxford  Plain  Text  Shakespeare  (Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Cymbeline,  Othello,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Winter’s  Tale); 
Oxford  French  Plain  Texts  (La  Grammaire,  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon, 
Gringoire)  ;  Oxford  Russian  Plain  Texts  (Saltykov’s  Pilgrims  and  Wayfarers, 
&c.) ;  Fairhridge’s  History  of  South  Africa. 

By  the  University  Tutoriai  Press.— Welton’s  Groundwork  of  Logic. 

Calendar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
1918.  Present :  Prof.  John  Adams,  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  in  the  chair ;  Dr.  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr. 
Barlet,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Dawes,  Dr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Gregory-Taylor,  Mr.  Hay,  the  Bev.  B.  Lee,  Mr.  Longsdon, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Bushbrooke, 
Mr.  Somerville,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Mr.  Arthur  James 
Elgar,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 

The  Council  accepted,  with  thanks,  an  offer  from  Mrs. 
Caroline  Bailey  to  present  to  the  College  the  late  Dr.  Hopkins’s 
Diploma  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Giessen. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
price  of  the  reprints  of  the  College  examination  papers  in 
Series  A  was  raised  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  a  copy,  and  a 
contribution  of  £2.  2s.  was  made  towards  the  funds  of  the 
Imperial  Union  of  Teachers. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Examination  Committee,  the 
Council  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  oral  examination  of  Junior 
and  Preliminary  candidates  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
and  abolished  the  regulations  under  which  candidates  were 
allowed  to  receive  certificates  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  for 
which  they  entered. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : 

Mr.  G.  W.  Calvert,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.,  Lynton,  Stakesby  Vale, 
Whitby,  Yorks. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Towlson,  M.A.,  L.C.P.,  West  Bank,  Skipton,  Yorks. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  : — 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Herbertson  Thompson,  and  Howarth’s 
Geography  of  the  British  Empire ;  Hugon’s  Selected  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  ; 
Rudmose  'Brown’s  Racine’s  Andromaque  ;  Tindall’s  Brdkmann  -  Chatrian  s 
Madame  Thbrbse. 

By  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.— Patterson's  Oolloquia  French. 

Calendar  of  the  Birkbeck  College. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Play  Movement  and  its  Significance.  By  Henry  S.  Curtis. 

(8s.  net.  Macmillan.) 

Dr.  Curtis  has  already  established  his  reputation  as  a 
specialist  in  play,  and  in  this  volume  deals  with  the  subject  in 
its  widest  aspect.  His  thesis  is  that  “  everyone  w^nts  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  does  not  care  to  live  where  he  does  not.” 
Accordingly,  it  is  to  the  material  advantage  of  all  land  and 
property  owners  to  further  the  provision  of  means  to  favour 
this  good  time.  Mr.  Curtis  almost  shamelessly  insists  upon 
the  self-interest  that  ought  to  encourage  townships  to  promote 
play  and  recreation  schemes  within  their  borders.  He  has 
elaborate  calculations  on  the  amounts  that  would  be  saved 
if  each  community  made  its  surroundings  so  attractive  that 
nobody  would  be  tempted  to  leave  home  and  spend  their  good 
money  among  strangers.  He  points  to  Switzerland  as  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  tourist,  and  openly 
grudges  America’s  contribution  to  the  Swiss  coffers.  But  he 
must  not  be  carelessly  dismissed  as  a  money-grub.  He  reminds 
us  that  “  down  in  his  heart  everyone  knows  that  what  we  are 
really  after  is  not  money,  but  happiness,”  and  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Dr,  Curtis’s  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
“  realty  ”  man — i.e.  the  dealer  in  real  estate — is  merely  a  de¬ 
liberate  plan  of  getting  that  hard-hearted  individual  to  fight, 
“  for  a  consideration,”  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Indeed,  when 
he  gets  to  grips  with  his  real  subject,  and  is  able  to  forget  its 
merely  economic  aspects,  our  author  insists  upon  the  need  for 
more  humane  living  and  less  money-grubbing.  He  wants  his 
fellow  Americans  “  to  work  more  moderately  and  to  find  more 
joy  ”  in  their  work.  The  reader  cannot  help  being  pulled  two 
ways  by  the  appeals  Dr.  Curtis  makes ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  fair 
to  maintain  that  he  himself  has  a  struggle  to  reconcile  his 
ideals  with  the  “  enormous  development  of  pleasure  resorts, 
the  shortening  of  working  days,  the  vast  increase  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  theatre  and  the  opera.”  His  treatment  of  the  auto 
supplies  an  example  of  this  double  attitude:  in  some  aspects 
he  regards  it  as  an  evil  influence,  in  others  a  good.  In  any 
case,  he  has  no  brief  against  honest  work.  His  argument  is 
that  it  is  not  a  conflict  between  work  and  play,  but  between 
play  and  idleness.  He  holds  that  in  the  past  that  form  of 
house  and  farm  work  that  his  countrymen  call  “  chores  ”  filled 
up  the  time  not  unprofitably  so  far  as  real  education  is  con¬ 
cerned ;  but  he  has  come  to  the  startling  conclusion  that 
chores  are  no  longer  demanded  from  young  people,  and  that 
therefore  something  like  organized  play  must  take  their  place. 
He  thinks  that  there  has  been  less  play  in  the  world  during 
the  past  half-century  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  is  not  altogether  surprised,  for  :  “  It  must 
be  remembered  that  play  was  everywhere  looked  upon  at  first 
as  amusement,  and  that  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  fundamental  thing  in  education.” 

Though  school  play  gets  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in  this 
volume,  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  this  aspect  will 
find  the  matter  more  fully  treated  in  the  author’s  previous 
works,  particularly  in  his  “  Education  through  Play.”  The 
present  book  justifies  its  title  by  the  width  of  its  treatment. 
Dr.  Curtis  believes  that  we  are  approaching  the  time  when 
municipalities  “  must  take  over  and  maintain  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  shows,  dance  halls,  and  social  centres,  from  pure  self- 
defence.”  The  prospect  does  not  seem  to  daunt  him,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  does  not  consider  historical  parallels, 
for  he  refers  placidly  to  the  bread  and  circuses  of  decadent 
Borne,  and  a  modern  parallel  that  he  finds  in  Porto  Bico. 
His  implied  argument  is  that  in  our  day  it  is  not  an  autocratic 
outsider  who  provides  sports  as  a  bribe,  but  a  sovereign  people 
that  demands  a  proper  organization  of  its  own  resources. 

Perhaps  from  the  very  nature  of  the  book  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  repetition  to  be  found  in  the  text.  But  the  reader 
can  never  complain  of  being  bored.  The  author,  in  fact,  has  a 
way  of  saying  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  attention, 
even  though  the  reader  may  resent  what  is  said.  English 
readers  will  not  much  relish  that  statement  that  “  the  English 
preparatory  and  public  school  have  always  been  orphan  asylums 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  ” ;  but  the  statement  at  any  rate 
l'ouses  thought.  Again,  women  teachers  in  this  country  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  favourite  gentle  game,  basket¬ 
ball,  “  is  undoubtedly  our  most  dangerous  game,  as  the  strain 
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of  the  play  is  almost  continuous.”  So,  too,  it  will  come  with 
a  shock  to  some  of  our  social  workers  that  nursing  is  a  form 
of  recreation,  that  “the  baby  is  the  most  successful  piece 
of  play  apparatus  that  ever  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,”  and  that  “  the  necessity  for  recreation  of  the 
tenement  mothers  is  one  secret  of  the  large  families  on 
the  East  Side.”  Another  thrill  may  be  got  out  of  our  author’s 
treatment  of  graveyards  as  playgrounds,  though  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  he  contrives  to  make  out  a  much  better  case  than  one 
would  have  thought  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to 
have  gone  astray  in  the  name  he  gives  to  the  Camp  Fire  Girls’ 
magazine.  He  calls  it  Wahelo,  but  should  it  not  be  Wohelo  ? 
We  must  speak  with  diffidence  to  an  American  about  American 
things,  but  we  seem  to  remember  that  this  is  a  portmanteau 
word  made  up  of  the  first  two  letters  of  each  of  the  words  in 
the  motto  of  the  organization  :  “Work,  Health,  Love.”  Again, 
Dr.  Curtis  has  no  doubt  already  repented  of  writing  the  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  Virtue  and  virility  alike  come  from  the  old  Greek 
root,  virtus,  which  meant  courage.” 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  “  What  is  the  Cost  P  ”  Dr.  Curtis 
positively  revels  in  a  subject  in  which  he  is  quite  at  home. 
He  cheerfully  admits  that  he  is  dealing  “  exclusively  with  fic¬ 
titious  statistics.”  What  counts  is  that  in  every  case,  in 
estimating  the  possibilities  of  gain  from  an  efficiently  organ¬ 
ized  recreation  system,  Dr.  Curtis  has  adopted  estimates  much 
below  what  he  would  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  assume,  and 
that  he  makes  out  an  excellent  case.  The  book  is  provocative, 
interesting,  persuasive,  and  highly  suggestive.  It  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  our  educational  reformers,  who  are 
now  so  busy  with  reconstruction  schemes. 


The  Advanced  Montessori  Method.  Vol.  II.  By  Maria 
Montessori.  (12s.  6d.  net.  Heinemann.) 

Vol.  I  of  this  work  really  carries  us  no  further  than  pre¬ 
vious  books  by  its  author;  but  in  this  second  volume  we 
have  her  system  extended  to  meet  the  case  of  pupils  between 
seven  and  eleven.  Its  sub-title  is  “  The  Montessori  Ele¬ 
mentary  Material,”  and  the  author  boldly  faces  the  problem 
of  dealing  in  her  special  way  with  the  various  subjects  of 
the  elementary-school  curriculum.  To  be  more  exact,  her 
section  headings  are  (1)  Grammar,  (2)  Reading,  (3)  Arith¬ 
metic,  (4)  Geometry,  (5)  Drawing,  (6)  Music,  (7)  Metrics. 

There  is  the  preliminary  difficulty  of  the  translation. 
Prof.  Livingston  has  succeeded  in  turning  large  portions 
of  Mme  Montessori’s  work  into  passable  English,  or  any  rate 
American,  for  his  idiom  is  not  always  in  accord  with  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  mere 
literal  translation  is  not  his  main  difficulty.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  subject-matter  in  several  of  the  sections  is 
inapplicable  to  English  needs.  In  particular,  grammar  and 
metrics,  and  in  a  less  degree  reading,  call  for  different  treat¬ 
ment  by  English  teachers  as  compared  with  teachers  in  Italy. 
Accordingly  Prof.  Livingston  has  been  compelled  to  deal 
with  these  subjects  in  certain  connexions  by  means  of  paral¬ 
lels.  Instead  of  taking  up  the  exact  examples  used  by  his 
author  he  has  selected  what  he  considers  to  be  parallel 
examples  from  English  materials.  He  has  not  been  uni¬ 
formly  successful,  but  may  fairly  claim  to  have  made  a  very 
useful  presentation  that  conveys  to  the  English  teacher  a  not 
unfair  view  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
original.  The  difficulty  of  manipulating  the  subject-matter 
of  .instruction  emphasizes  the  objection  often  raised  by  hostile 
critics  that  the  Montessori  method  is  inapplicable  to  English 
children  because,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  content  of  the  Italian  curriculum  as  compared 
with  the  English.  But  mutatis  mutandis  the  method  can 
certainly  be  applied  to  English  circumstances.  The  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  when  they 
have  been  made.  Perhaps,  too,  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  against  the  generality  and  abstractness  of  the  first 
volume  may  be  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  author  felt  it 
to  be  necessary  to  justify  the  universality  of  her  method. 

When  we  come  to  the  actual  details  of  the  teaching  of 
grammar  we  have  to  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  what  the 
author  evidently  believes  to  be  new  is  really  familiar  to  those 
who  have  a  wide  experience  of  school  methods  in  England 
and  America.  But,  while  the  dramatic  methods,  the  use  of 


colours  and  movable  letters,  word  building,  and  the  other 
striking  devices  found  in  the  text,  may  be  paralleled  from 
the  progressive  schoolrooms  of  the  past  score  of  years  — 
indeed,  many  of  them  go  much  farther  back  and  have  quite  a 
respectable  antiquity  behind  them — there  runs  through  Mme 
Montessori’s  scheme  a  consistent  appeal  to  self-activity  and 
individual  freedom  that  gives  character  to  the  whole  and 
justifies  the  author  in  claiming  distinctive  elements  in  her 
work.  This  applies  throughout  the  book,  though  the  critical 
reader  will  be  anxious  to  point  out  that  the  underlying  prin-_ 
ciple  is  made  manifest  more  by  illustrations  deliberately 
selected  to  prove  the  author’s  point  than  by  its  consistent 
influence  throughout  all  the  suggested  exercises.  The 
majority  of  these  exercises  could  be  used,  and  frequently  are 
used,  without  any  reference  to  Mme  Montessori’s  method. 

When  we  come  to  reading,  for  example,  what  our  author 
says  about  physiological  mechanics  and  true  reading  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  discussion  that  has  for  long  been  going  on  about 
the  place  and  value  of  “  silent  reading  ”  and  reading  aloud. 
Most  teachers  will  cordially  agree  with  what  we  find  here 
about  interpretation,  and  the  more  advanced  will  accept  the 
figure  of  the  two  “  languages.”  But  there  is  nothing  specific¬ 
ally  Montessorian  in  all  this.  On  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
gressive  teachers  will  welcome,  or  at  any  rate  should  wel¬ 
come,  the  support  of  an  author  who  has  caught  the  ear  of  the 
public  in  the  way  Mme  Montessori  deservedly  has.  It  is 
hard,  however,  for  the  ingenious  teacher  of  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic  to  read  the  chapter  on  this  subject  without 
resenting  the  implication  that  she  is  reading  something  new, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  tried  practically  every  one 
of  the  devices  suggested.  She  may,  however,  feel  her  withers 
a  little  wrung  when  she  comes  across  the  mild  revolt  that 
Mme  Montessori  managed  to  raise  among  her  pupils  by 
rousing  their  interest  in  the  multiplication  table  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  were  prepared  to  go  on  strike  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  home  with  them  the  materials  to 
keep  on  constructing  their  tables.  In  geometry  and  drawing 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  point  that  has  not  already 
been  found  in  the  work  of  the  myriads  of  ingenious  persons 
who  have  been  exploiting  these  subjects  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  same  is  true,  perhaps  in  a  less  degree, 
with  regard  to  the  section  on  music.  Metrics  is  practically 
ruled  out  of  court  for  English  readers,  though  the  treatment 
is  intensely  interesting  and,  for  those  who  know  a  little 
Italian,  quite  valuable. 

When  all  has  been  said,  the  book  justifies  its  position. 
Mme  Montessori  has  made  good  in  general  her  claim  that 
her  method  can  be  applied  beyond  the  infant-school  stage  ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  present  uneasiness  about  class  teaching,  it 
is  just  possible  that  she  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  still  higher  stages. 


A  Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Science  Teaching. 

By  G.  R.  Twiss.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.)  • 

The  reviewer’s  first  impression  on  facing  a  book  like  this  is 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  all  science  to  his  province  in 
this  way.  His  next  thought  is  that  no  reviewer  can  honestly 
claim  to  know  enough  about  all  the  subjects  treated  to  be 
entitled  to  write  as  an  expert  on  the  book  as  a  whole.  Yet 
Mr.  Twiss  has  been  able  to  unify  his  material  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  his  book  a  whole,  and  the  conscientious  reviewer 
may  retain  his  self-respect  and  still  comment  on  the  author’s 
mode  of  covering  such  an  enormously  wide  field. 

We  have  here  a  happy  combination  of  a  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  sciences  to  be 
studied,  and  of  the  broad  principles  of  education  as  such. 
Our  author  dedicates  the  book  to  “  My  Teachers,”  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  among  these  teachers  are  included  one  or  two 
of  the  masters  in  the  science  of  education.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  to  find  science  approached  from  the  broad 
humanist  standpoint,  and  we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Bateson  to  this  work  as  a  sort  of  corrective  to  his  rather 
pessimistic  views  on  the  possibilities  of  science — though  we 
fear  that  Mr.  Bateson  would  remind  us  that  Americans  are 
not  Englishmen,  so  his  pessimism  remains  justified.  This 
point  has  more  than  controversial  importance,  for  we  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  conditions  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  are  not  identical,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
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what  Mr.  Twiss  writes  is  not  quite  applicable  to  the  case  of 
the  English  science  master.  This  applies  mainly  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  textbooks  and  equipment,  where  the  copious  refer¬ 
ences  must  be  invaluable  to  American  teachers,  but  will  prove 
less  useful  to  us  on  this  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the 
bigger  and  broader  aspects  the  work  is  of  value  to  all  readers. 

The  general  plan  is  to  give  a  wide  view  of  the  nature 
of  education  and  of  science,  and  of  their  interrelations,  to 
lay  down  the  broad  principles  of  instruction,  and  then  to 
illustrate  by  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  sciences 
that  usually  find  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  treatment  of  the  specific  sciences  illustrates 
the  more  general  parts  of  our  author’s  thesis,  it  does  much 
more  than  that.  The  specialist  in  biology,  in  geography,  in 
physics,  or  in  chemistry  may  well  turn  to  the  parts  dealing 
with  his  specialty,  and  will  there  find  all  that  he  needs.  The 
ordinary  form  master,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wishes  merely 
to  get  a  general  idea  of  how  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  scientific 
matters  that  persist  in  turning  up  during  ordinary  class  work 
will  find  as  much  help  as  he  needs,  for  Mr.  Twiss  writes  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  teacher. 

The  book  is  eminently  sane  on  all  the  hotly  disputed  points. 
Formal  Training  and  Transfer  are  treated  in  the  broad  and 
tolerant  way  that  seeks  for  truth  and  not  for  dialectic  victory. 
The  spirit  of  Heurism  is  recognized  throughout,  though  it  is 
significant  that  there  is  no  reference  to  this  matter  in  the 
index.  .  The  Herbartian  order  of  presentation  gets  all  the 
attention  it  deserves,  but  our  author  is  careful  to  warn  us  that 
“  the  ‘  formal  steps  ’  are  never  adhered  to  in  a  good  lesson.” 
Logical  organization  of  the  matter  to  be  presented  is  insisted 
upon,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  warning  of  the  dangers  of 
over  -  emphasizing  organization.  The  relation  between  in¬ 
ductive  and  deductive  logic  is  admirably  expounded,  and  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  canons  of  the  former  is  clearly  brought 
out  and  fully  illustrated.  On  the  more  practical  side  Mr. 
Twiss  admits  the  value  of  the  give-and-take  of  class-teaching, 
though  he  prefers  to  call  it  “  class  conference  ”  rather  than 
“  recitation.”  He  has  all  the  really  successful  teacher’s  abhor¬ 
rence  of  too  much  of  the  teacher’s  voice,  and  tells  us  that  “  the 
frequency  and  logical  significance  of  the  questions  asked  by 
the  pupils  supplies  one  of  the  very  best  measures  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  class  conference.” 

Perhaps  the  central  point  of  Mr.  Twiss’s  teaching  with 
regard  to  method  is  the  use  of  the  “  problem  ”  as  the  unit. 
This  leads  to  the  wider  development  of  the  Project  method, 
which  sets  projects  in  the  place  of  subjects.  The  project’  is 
really  an  elaborate  problem  that  demands  a  long  time  to  work 
out,  and  in  the  process  of  solving  it  the  various  sciences  are 
laid  under  contribution,  and  the  evils  of  the  compartment 
system  are  avoided.  Mr.  Twiss  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
this  plan  "demands  such  exceptional  powers  in  the  teacher  that 
no  authorities  have  the  right  to  expect  it  to  be  adopted  as  a 
general  plan.  English  readers  will  be  glad  to  note  that  our 
author  is  alive  to  the  danger  of  overworking  science  teachers. 
School  governors  of  all  kinds  should  note  his  opinion  :  “  In  a 
school  that  pretends  to  maintain  a  high  grade  of  instruction 
no  science  teacher  should  be  responsible  for  teaching  more 
than  an  average  of  four  classes  per  day  of  not  more  than  thirty 
pupils  per  class.” 

As  is  customary  in  American  textbooks  of  this  type,  each 
chapter  is  followed  not  only  by  a  bibliography,  but  by  a  series 
of  questions  and  problems  to  be  used  either  by  the  private 
student  or  set  to  the  members  of  a  class.  The  bibliographies 
are  sometimes  bewilderingly  full,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  is  the  exact  point  of  connexion  with  the  matter  in 
the  preceding  chapter  ;  but  the  intelligent  reader  will  know 
how  to  select.  The  book  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  piece  of 
work. 


Ludus  Literarius.  By  John  Brinsley.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Cam- 
pagnac.  (10s.  6d.  net.  The  University  Press  of  Liver¬ 
pool.) 

Prof.  Campagnac  continues  his  good  work,  and  adds  to  his 
admirable  edition  of  Hoole’s  “  Discovery  ”  this  equally  admir¬ 
able  reproduction  of  Brinsley’s  “  Ludus  Literarius.”  These 
two  books  are  referred  to  year  in  year  out  in  the  various  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  classrooms  in  the  country  where  the  history 
of  education  is  taught,  but  hitherto  the  students  have  had  to 


take  the  lecturer’s  word  for  what  they  contained.  For,  though 
copies  were  to  be  seen  at  some  of  the  few  well  equipped  edu¬ 
cational  libraries,  the  ordinary  student  was  securely  cut  off 
from  all  direct  examination  of  these  interesting  texts.  Thanks 
to  the  enthusiastic  enterprise  of  Prof.  Campagnac  and  his 
friends,  the  shame  of  lack  of  opportunity  is  being  gradually 
removed.  The  work  is  lovingly  done.  The  introduction 
comes  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  the  Professor  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  himself.  It  exemplifies  his  well  known  charm  of 
style,  and  it  is  just  the  right  length — long  enough  to  be  re¬ 
spectful  to  Brinsley,  and  short  enough  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  text  itself.  The  old  schoolmaster  is  respect¬ 
fully  introduced,  and  then  left  to  speak  for  himself.  Bejmnd 
a  very  brief  biographical  sketch,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  annotation  of  the  actual  contribution  Brinsley  has 
made.  His  antiquated  phraseology  is  quite  intelligible  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  and  carries  just  that  suggestion 
of  old-worldness  that  is  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  atmo¬ 
sphere.  While  the  text  is  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  Prof. 
Campagnac  has  thought  it  expedient  to  supply  a  series  of 
biographical  notes  that  the  reader  will  find  of  the  utmost  ser¬ 
vice.  Though  common  sense,  and  the  flair  that  comes  from 
actual  experience  in  the  classroom,  will  enable  any  man  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  put  himself  easily  in  the  place  of  the  old  school¬ 
master,  only  men  of  the  reading  and  tastes  of  Prof.  Campagnac 
could  feel  at  home  among  the  galaxy  of  authors  to  whom 
Brinsley  refers.  A  modest  claim  is  made  that  the  bibliography 
is  complete,  and  the  few  tests  we  have  been  able  to  apply  cer¬ 
tainly  support  the  claim. 

With  regard  to  the  “  Ludus  ”  itself,  it  is  somewhat  late  in 
the  day  to  start  a  review.  Experienced  teachers  of  the  classics 
will  find  nothing  particularly  new  in  it,  hut  they  will  also 
find  very  little  to  find  fault  with.  The  same  may  not  be  said 
about  the  newer  school  of  teachers,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Dr.  Rouse,  for  example,  would  have  very  much  to  say 
against  the  conception  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  One  could 
fancy  him  finding  a  good  deal  to  praise  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practical  schoolmaster,  however  antiquated  he  might 
think  some  of  the  methods.  The  main  value  of  the  book  is  as 
an  historical  link  in  the  long  chain  of  development,  and  the 
students  of  education  will  be  grateful  to  Prof.  Campagnac — 
not,  perhaps,  foi  the  somewhat  undramatic  conversations  of 
Spoudeus  and  Philoponus,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  holding 
in  their  hands  the  actual  text  of  a  book  that  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  its  day.  Of  books  about  books  there  is  no  end. 
Let  us  lift  our  hat  to  every  editor  who  follows  in  Prof.  Cam- 
pagnac’s  train,  by  introducing  us  to  the  books  themselves. 


How  to  E7ilighten  our  Children.  By  Mary  Scharlieb. 

(3s.  fid.  net.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

In  these  202  pages  Dr.  Scharlieb  has  made  as  good  a  pre¬ 
sentation  as  is  ever  likely  to  be  made  of  a  subject  of  first-rate 
importance  and  difficulty.  In  these  days  we  are  continually 
asking  how  much  we  should  tell  young  people  about  sexual 
matters,  and  what  is  the  best  way  of  telling  them.  Dr.  Schar¬ 
lieb  says  that  “  the  task  of  enlightenment,  distasteful  as  it  is, 
is  rendered  imperative,”  since  science  has  now  put  into  our 
hands  such  effective  means  of  dealing  with  matters  of  this 
kind  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  keep  people  ignorant  of  them. 
It  is  not  young  people  alone  who  are  ignorant.  Parents  are 
little  better — and  even  doctors  themselves,  our  author  tells  us, 
are  greatly  in  need  of  enlightenment  on  recent  developments 
in  the  hygiene  of  sex.  The  volume  is  described  as  “a  book 
for  parents.”  It  assumes  no  technical  knowledge  of  physi¬ 
ology,  but  merely  common  sense  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  common  phenomena  of  life.  Any  technical  terms  that  are 
introduced  are  explained  as  they  occur,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  with  intelligence.  A  great  many  questions  that 
every  parent — and  not  only  young  parents — wants  to  ask  are 
here  answered  in  the  most  straightforward  and  sympathetic 
way.  The  reviewer  may  as  well  confess  that  he  took  up  the 
book  with  a  considerable  feeling  of  dislike.  He  has  read  so 
many  books  on  sex-instruction,  evidently  written  by  people 
who  revelled  in  the  subject,  that  he  was  attracted  by  the  style 
of  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  been  driven  by  sheer  con¬ 
science  to  write  in  the  interests  of  national  wellbeing. 
“People,”  she  tells  us,  “have  chosen  ignorance,  and  have 
mistaken  ignorance  for  innocence.”  Head  masters  and  other 
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witnesses  before  a  Royal  Commission  maintained  that  with 
regard  to  matters  of  sex  “  in  many  cases  the  parents,  with 
whom  the  ultimate  responsibility  rests,  prefer  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  remain  ignorant.”  One  fails  to  imagine  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  parent  who  retains  this  preference  after 
reading  what  this  book  has  to  tell  him  or  her.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  book  deals  as  fully  with  the  case  of  boys  as 
of  girls.  Dr,  Scharlieb  does  much  by  convincing  the  parents 
that  they  must  do  something  ;  but  she  does  still  moreby  show¬ 
ing  them  exactly  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 


The  Essentials  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  By  F.  G.  Higbee, 

M.E.  (7s.  9d.  net.  New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Prof.  Higbee’s  treatise  is  worthy  to  take  high  rank  in  the 
valuable  series  of  American  textbooks  on  mathematics  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  past  few  years,  and  in  particular  it  will 
secure  a  prominent  position  amongst  those  works  which  deal 
with  this  special  branch  of  the  science.  In  recording  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  volume,  we  may  say  that  it  is  equally 
deserved  whether  we  regard  the  writer  as  addressing  in  his 
own  capacity  of  teacher  the  student  whom  he  seeks  to  instruct, 
or  whether  we  consider  him  as  appealing  to  the  general  reader 
purely  in  the  character  of  an  expert  in  the  subject  he  dis¬ 
cusses.  It  will  be  well  perhaps  to  listen  to  what  the  author 
himself  has  to  say  in  his  valuable  preface  as  to  the  scope  and 
aim  of  his  work.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  are  to  look 
in  the  pages  of  the  text  only  for  what  on  the  one  hand  pos¬ 
sesses  practical  utility  in  the  industrial  sense  of  the  word,  and 
for  what  on  the  other  tends  to  bring  out  the  mental  powers 
that  help  to  produce  the  able  draughtsman.  And,  since  the 
main  benefits  which  the  prospective  draughtsman  may  derive 
from  a  study  of  “  Descriptive  Geometry  ”  are  (1)  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  projections,  more  especially  of  orthographic 
projections,  (2)  education  in  the  art  of  solving  problems 
dealing  with  points,  lines,  and  planes,  (3)  a  cultivation  of  the 
power  to  undertake  successfully  the  analysis  of  problems  in 
construction,  it  follows  that  the  present  treatise  discusses 
primarily  and  in  considerable  detail  the  principles  underlying 
orthographic  projection  and  the  various  processes  connected 
with  this  method  of  graphic  representation.  Further, 
numerous  problems,  all  useful  and  very  many  of  them  of  a 
practical  nature,  are  examined  fully  and  carefully.  The  author 
strives  to  make  the  reader  realize  the  superiority  of  adopting 
special  methods  of  work.  To  take  but  one  example  as  an 
illustration,  he  treats  exhaustively  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
revolving  planes  so  as  to  obtain  coplanarity  with  the  vertical 
plane,  and  establishes  the  value  of  considering  objects  as  being 
in  the  third  quadrant  for  purposes  of  commercial  drawing. 
The  diagrams  with  which  the  volume  is  profusely  illustrated 
are  excellent  and  delightfully  reproduced,  and  render  most 
valuable  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 


Experimental  Physics.  By  Harold  A.  Wilson,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  (10s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  volume  is  designed  as  a  manual  to  be  employed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  courses  of  lectures  on  Experimental  Physics, 
and  Dr.  Wilson’s  treatise,  which  is  one  of  the  Cambridge 
Physical  Series,  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  student’s 
textbook.  The  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  its  pages  are 
Mechanics  and  Properties  of  Matter,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. 
From  the  wealth  of  material  obviously  at  his  disposal  the 
author  has  very  wisely  selected  only  what  he  considers  of 
fundamental  interest  and  importance,  believing  that  the  needs 
of  the  student  will  be  best  served  by  a  full  explanation  of 
such  subjects  as  are  discussed,  even  though  the  number  of 
these  may  have  to  be  diminished  as  a  consequence.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  both  lucid  and  attractive,  and  a  large  number  of  clear 
and  well  executed  diagrams  will  be  found  very  helpful  by  the 
reader.  Whilst  no  earlier  knowledge  of  physics  is  required 
of  the  student  taking  up  a  study  of  the  present  volume— 
though  it  will  be  very  evident  that  some  preliminary  school 
training  in  the  science  must  possess  a  very  real  value  to  the 
student — the  work  reaches  the  standard  of  a  first-year  college 
course.  The  University  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
characteristic  excellence  both  of  the  manner  in  which  the  book 
has  been  prepared  for  publication  and  of  the  style  in  which  it 
has  been  brought  out. 


Sound  and  Symbol.  By  J.  J.  Findlay  and  W.  H.  Bruford. 

(Is.  net.  Manchester  University  Press.) 

This  pamphlet  gives  an  account  of  some  practical  research 
work  done  at  the  University  of  Manchester. •  Prof.  Findlay 
and  a  number  of  practical  teachers  set  out  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  the  relation  between  sound  and  symbol  in  the 
learning  of  languages.  The  connexion  with  shorthand  is  here 
recognized  in  a  way  that  promises  much.  The  importance  of 
the  problem  cannot  be  overestimated.  What  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  is  the  correlation  of  all  the  phonetic  work  necessarily 
involved  in  school.  We  must  sooner  or  later  unify  the  nota¬ 
tion  so  that  the  phonetic  methods  of  the  infants’  room,  of  the 
language  room  in  the  secondary  school,  and  of  the  classroom 
of  the  commercial  college  where  so-called  phonography  is 
taught,  will  all  be  carried  on  by  means  of  a  common  system 
of  signs.  We  cordially  welcome  this  excellent  beginning  of  a 
line  of  research  that  cannot  fail  to  have  most  valuable  results. 


Education  :  Scientific  and  Humane.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon. 

(6d.  net.  John  Murray.) 

This  pamphlet  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  for  Humanistic  Studies.  This  Council  feels  that  the 
real  enemy  is  “  the  great  mass  of  ill-informed  public  opinion 
which  distrusts  or  despises  all  education,  or  measures  its 
value  by  its  immediate  money-earning  capacity.”  All  the 
same,  it  recognizes  a  certain  danger  of  those  interested  in 
education  dissipating  their  energy  in  fighting  one  another,  so 
it  has  called  into  council  the  various  “  subject  ”  associations — 
Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage,  Mathematical,  Public  School  Science — and  has  ob¬ 
tained  their  opinion  on  various  matters  connected  with 
curriculum  and  method.  All  the  associations  are  catholic 
and  broadminded  on  general  questions  of  education,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  there  is  a  very  general  desire  to  secure  special  attention 
to  the  particular  subject  the  association  represents.  This  is 
not  only  natui’al,  but  necessary,  if  a  proper  proportion  is  to 
be  maintained.  The  pamphlet  supplies  a  great  deal  of  matter 
that  should  be  useful  to  those  who  are  to  have  the  ultimate 
allocation  of  time  to  the  different  school  subjects. 


The  Iconoclast.  By  Helen  Hamilton.  (Is.  3d.  net.  Daniel.) 

The  heroine,  a  gymnastic  mistress  in  a  reputable  high 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  suddenly  seized 
with  an  overwhelming  desire  to  sow  her  wild  oats,  but,  after 
a  futile  attempt  lasting  for  a  few  weeks,  she  goes  back  patiently 
to  harness  again.  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  after  a  vain  struggle 
to  be  free  she  must  go  back  to  “  the  withered  vestalhood  that 
kept  no  fire  burning,  but  rather  threw  the  ashes  of  a  cold  con¬ 
ventional  negation  of  life  upon  the  dull  embers  of  an  effete 
system  of  education.”  These  words  are  quoted  from  a  modern 
paper  called  The  Iconoclast,  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
book.  “  The  Iconoclast  ”  advocates  the  economic  independence 
of  woman,  but  does  not  approve  of  celibacy,  holding  that  the 
life  of  a  celibate  is  incomplete.  It  is  the  reception  of  a  chance 
copy  of  this  paper  that  disturbs  the  even  tenor  of  Dicky’s 
ways  and  makes  her  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  sentimental 
devotion  of  Pretty  who  shares  her  flat.  She  goes  to  the  head 
mistress  and  demands  a  “  term  off,”  to  which  after  seven  years’ 
work  she  has  a  claim.  The  interview  between  the  two  is  an 
admirable  bit  of  description  and  character-drawing.  The 
head  mistress  trots  out  the  conventional  cant  about  devotion 
to  duty,  and  for  a  time  relations  are  strained.  To  anyone  who 
is  yet  unconvinced  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  community  of 
women  are  liable,  from  sentimental  friendships  and  narrow 
conventions,  this  tract  will  prove  enlightening.  It  is  also  a 
readable  story. 


OVERSEAS. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  American  Bureau  of  Education 
has  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  talk.  It  is  written  by 
Prof.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  and  has  the  attractive  title  of  “  The 
Money  Value  of  Education.”  The  Professor  boldly  takes  the 
low  stand  of  money  value,  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
even  on  this  humble  level  education  pays.  His  logic  is  not 
always  of  the  closest,  but  his  demonstrations  are  admirably 
arranged  to  catch  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  His  pamphlet 
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is  full  of  diagrams,  and  of  what  look  like  street  posters  on  a 
reduced  scale.  The  posters  ask  interesting  questions,  and 
supply  bold  and  encouraging  answers.  “  Does  Education 
Pay  P  ”  asks  one  of  them  bluntly,  and  replies  by  quoting  the 
salaries  paid  in  the  New  York  Bridge  Department ;  in  posi¬ 
tions  demanding  only  the  three  R’s,  982dols.  ;  in  those  de¬ 
manding  high  school  and  commercial  courses,  1,729  dols.  ;  in 
those  demanding  high  school  and  two  or  three  years  of  college 
or  technical  education,  2,400  dols.  The  poster  then  proceeds 
to  ask,  “  Which  position  are  you  preparing  yourself  to  fill?  ” 
and  adds  convincingly,  in  large  capitals  :  “  It  pays  to  continue 
your  education.”  Another  poster  begins  with  the  striking 
statement,  “  Every  day  spent  in  school  pays  the  child  nine 
dollars,”  and  proceeds  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Fisher  will  be  glad  to 
read  that  “  Schools  are  a  paying  investment  for  the  State,”  and 
that  “  Education  is  not  a  charity,  but  the  best  paying  invest¬ 
ment.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  pamphlet  would  appeal 
strongly  to  many  who  are  doubtful  about  following  Mr.  Fisher’s 
lead,  but  somehow  we  are  glad  that  it  appeared  in  America 
rather  than  in  England. 

We  are  getting  familiar  with  authoritative  advice  about  how 
to  cross  streets,  and  generally  how  to  save  our  lives  in  the 
midst  of  congested  traffic  ;  so  it  is  interesting  to  compare  ours 
with  the  American  exhortations  that  follow  : — “  (i)  Don’t  cross 
in  the  middle  of  the  block,  (ii)  Don’t  forget  the  old  and  the 
young ;  they  suffer  the  most,  (iii)  Don’t  hurry  in  front  of 
moving  traffic ;  wait  till  it  stops,  (iv)  Don’t  rely  on  the  other 
fellow’s  judgment;  leave  a  margin  of  safety.”  We  wonder 
whether  the  appeal  for  the  old  and  young  reflects  more  credit 
on  us  or  on  the  Americans.  Are  they  more  considerate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  do  we  not  need  the  hint  on  this 
side  P  In  any  case,  it  is  interesting  that  American  educational 
journals  recommend  that  instruction  about  conduct  in  city 
streets  should  be  given  in  every  city  school  in  the  States. 

The  American  Educational  Revieiv  is  doing  a  bit  of  useful 
resurrection  work  by  republishing  “  old  articles  that  can  still 
do  good.”  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  many  of  the  dis¬ 
interred  articles  may  prove  profitable  for  present-day  readers. 
Besides,  there  is  something  peculiarly  soothing  to  the  writer 
of  fleeting  contributions  in  the  thought  that  he  may  have  a 
sort  of  limited  immortality  thrust  upon  him  by  having  his 
work  given  a  second  chance  in  such  a  responsible  review.  But 
the  least  the  editor  can  do  is  to  quote  his  author.  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  find  that  his 
name  does  not  appear  as  the  author  of  the  resurrected  article 
on  “  The  Artificial  Production  of  Stupidity  in  Schools.”  He 
appears  to  have  himself  to  blame,  however,  since  the  editor  of 
the  Review  explains  that  the  name  of  the  writer  was  not  given 
when  the  article  appeared  in  1872.  In  any  case  the  authorship 
is  by  no  means  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Few 
articles  on  education  have  produced  so  much  discussion  as 
this  of  Sir  James’s.  It  interests  us  to  note  that  our  American 
friends  regard  his  strictures  as  still  valid. 

Far-seeing  English  teachers  will  keep  a  careful  eye  on  every¬ 
thing  that  appears  in  the  American  papers  about  the  Gary 
system,  for  in  it  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of  changes  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  The  lengthening  of  the  school  day,  the 
possibility  of  a  continuous  session  throughout  the  whole  school 
year,  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  all  manner  of  social 
purposes — these  and  many  more  revolutionary  developments 
are  implicit  in  Mr.  Wirt’s  reforms.  We  must  watch  carefully, 
therefore,  the  action  that  Tammany  may  take  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  the  system  into  New  York.  It  appears 
that  the  attack  on  Mr.  Wirt’s  plans  has  up  till  now  been 
mainly  a  political  ruse  having  no  educational  principle  behind 
it;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  new  Mayor,  Mr.  Hylan,  will 
withdraw  his  opposition  now  that  his  end  has  been  served. 
It  has  become  clear  that  the  school  urchins  who  made  a  sort 
of  strike  against  the  system  were  not  themselves  concerned 
with  the  matter,  and  had  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  the 
scheme  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principals  and  teachers 
who  were  actually  conducting  the  work  on  the  Gary  plan  have 
almost  unanimously  approved  of  it,  and  are  convinced  that  it 
is  entirely  a  good  thing  to  bring  the  pupils  into  living  contact 
with  educational  values  through  sharing  in  social  activities 
on  such  a  scale  as  is  possible  to  their  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Hylan  will  give  the  new  scheme  a  fair  chance. 

The  fight  between  the  teachers  of  English  and  the  teachers 
of  all  the  other  subjects  goes  merrily  on  in  America.  The 


point  is  that  the  English  teachers  maintain  that  it  is  every¬ 
body’s  business  to  correct  mistakes  in  English  wherever  found. 
The  other  teachers  say  to  the  English  teacher,  “That  is  your 
business  :  see  thou  to  that.”  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Camp  begins, 
in  the  School  Review  (Chicago),  a  campaign  that  the  editor 
hopes  will  be  taken  up  and  carried  on.  Mr.  Camp  holds  the 
view  that  the  teacher  of  English  must  take  the  initiative  and 
keep  it  throughout :  “In  a  word,  our  English  department  goes 
into  the  other  departments  to  get  its  correct  point  of  view  in 
teaching  the  English  of  those  departments ;  your  plan  is  for 
the  other  departments — wasps,  ants,  and  bugs  (every  high- 
school  boy  thinks  there  is  at  least  one  in  every  faculty)— to  go 
into  the  English  work  and  only  half  do  the  job.  Our  sympa¬ 
thies  are  all  with  Mr.  Camp.  But  what  is  specially  needed  is 
the  help  of  the  other  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  plans  initiated 
in  the  English  department. 

Our  American  allies  are  already  feeling  the  pinch  of  war  in 
the  form  of  lack  of  labour,  especially  for  agriculture.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  over  two  million  lads  in  the  United 
States  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  to  these  the  Republic 
looks  for  effective  assistance  in  meeting  the  shortage  of  labour 
in  the  fields.  A  society  has  been  organized  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements.  Last  year  much  was  done  in  preparing 
the  way,  and  this  year  there  is  high  hope  that  a  realty  excel¬ 
lent  scheme  will  be  worked  out.  Nor  is  the  financial  side  being 
neglected  among  the  young.  In  America  a  “  bit  ”  is  the  name 
given  to  a  coin  that  does  not  exist.  It  represents  in  value 
12|  cents,  so  that  two  “  bits  ”  equal  one  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
At  Phoenix,  in  Arizona,  there  has  been  instituted  a  “  Two- 
bits-a-day  Club,”  the  members  of  which  are  to  buy  a  quarter’s 
worth  of  thrift  stamps  every  day.  The  American  School 
Review  supports  the  scheme.  “  Let  an  enterprising  principal, 
whose  pupils  are  not  already  in  very  large  numbers  buying 
thrift  stamps,  urge  the  formation  of  a  two-bits-a-week  club. 
Instead  of  doing  one’s  bit,  each  pupil  may  be  urged  to  do  two 
bits.  The  excellence  of  the  cause  will  excuse  the  atrocity  of 
the  pun.”  y. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


ENGLISH. 

W ord  Book  of  the  English  Tongue.  By  C.  L.  D. 

(Is.  6d.  Routledge.) 

The  compiler’s  aim  is  to  give  true  English  words  in  place  of 
the  foreign  ones  so  often  used  needlessly.  A  few  thousand  stock 
loan-words  are  chosen  and  against  each  are  set  “  good  English 
words  ”  that  may  stand  in  their  stead.  Thus,  under  “  Com¬ 
mence,”  we  find  “  arise,  begin,  dawn,  set  in,  fall  to  work,  open 
(fire),”  and  several  other  words  that  may  take  the  place  of  this 
overused  and  rather  ugly  term. 

“School  English  Classics.”— Lamb :  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
(First  Series).  Edited  by  A.  It.  Weekes.  (Is.  4d.  Clive.) 

Contains  “  The  Tempest,”  “  As  You  Like  It,”  “  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,”  “King  Lear,”  “Twelfth  Night,”  and  “Hamlet.” 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  kept  within  due  bounds  and  aim 
only  at  supplying  the  information  that  is  quite  necessary. 

HISTORY. 

Tales  of  the  Scots.  Retold  by  Jessie  Patrick  Findlay ;  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Margaret  Ross.  (Boards,  Is.  net;  paper,  8d.  net. 
Stirling  :  Mackay.) 

Six  stories  of  Scottish  kings  who  reigned  in  the  middle  ages, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Hector  Boece.  Contains 
“  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  passionate  childhood  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory  ”  and  in  its  consequent  simplicity  will  appeal  to  young 
or  listeners. 

Tort,  Crime,  and  Police  in  Medieval  Britain.  A  Review  of  some 
Early  Law  and  Custom.  By  J.  W.  Jeudwine.  (6s.  net. 
Williams  &  Norgate.) 

In  spite  of  its  somewhat  heavy  title,  this  book  will  prove  read¬ 
able,  and  sometimes  humorous,  to  the  general  public,  though  it  is 
perhaps  addressed  especially  to  historians  who  are  apt  to  take 
a  mistaken  view  of  historical  events  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
just  those  matters  that  are  here  treated — an  ignorance  that  is 
excusable  because  the  laws  and  customs  quoted  are  not  readily 
available  even  to  hard-working  investigators.  Mr.  Jeudwine  says  : 
“  There  has  been  an  absurdly  distorted  view  of  early  medieval 
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society  given  from  the  habit  of  the  historian  of  representing  the 
English  king  as  an  intolerable  tyrant  from  whose  iniquities  some 
patriot  delivered  a  devoted  people.” 

An  Analytical  Outline  of  English  History.  By  W.  E.  Haigh. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

This  volume  covers  the  whole  of  English  history  up  to  the  death 
of  Edward  VII.  The  facts  are  arranged  in  chronological  order 
under  reigns,  but  the  book  aims  at  being  more  than  a  mere  sum¬ 
mary.  It  brings  out  the  evolutionary  character  of  English  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  especially  intended  for  students  preparing  for  Univer¬ 
sity  matriculation  or  examinations  or  similar  standard. 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  History,  1789-1917.  Compiled 
by  S.  E.  Maltby.  (Is.  6d.  net.;  interleaved,  2s.  net. 
Headley.) 

This  book  is  for  the  student  in  tutorial  classes  and  for  the  news¬ 
paper  reader — i.e.  for  all  of  us.  It  gives  in  a  convenient  form, 
arranged  as  a  chronological  summary,  just  those  facts  of  European 
history  for  the  last  hundred  years  that  we  are  constantly  wanting 
to  know  as  we  read  the  papers,  and  which  we  have  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  find  out  in  larger  works  of  reference.  A  useful 
glossary  explains  such  political  terms  as  Duma  and  Syndicalism. 

The  Later  Middle  Ages.  A  History  of  Western  Europe,  1254- 
1494.  By  B.  B.  Mowat.  (4s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  series  of  “  Oxford  Textbooks  of 
European  History.”  It  follows  the  first  volume,  Medieval 
Europe,  1095-1254.  There  are  five  maps  and  a  full  index. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  J.  R.  Green.  With 
Tables  and  Analysis  by  Arthur  Hassall.  Part  V  :  Epilogue. 
By  Alice  Stopford  Green.  (2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  volume  completes  the  reissue  in  parts  of  Prof.  Green’s 
widely  read  and  widely  enjoyed  history.  It  has  been  continued 
up  to  1914  by  Mrs.  Green.  A  full  index  and  an  analysis  make 
the  book  more  useful. 

Notes  on  European  History.  For  Army  Candidates. 

By  D.  L.  Lipson.  (Is.  net.  Blackie.) 

These  are  notes  in  chronological  order  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
nine  subjects  of  European  history  which  Army  candidates  are 
required  to  study. 

A  History  of  Europe  (New  Edition).  Part  III  :  Modern  Europe. 
By  A.  J.  Grant.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

The  new  edition  has  given  the  author  the  opportunity  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  by  the  addition  of  six  chapters  dealing  with  English 
affairs.  An  index  has  also  been  added. 

”  The  Nations’  Histories.” — (1)  Spain.  By  David  Hannay. 
(2)  Hungary.  By  Arthur  B.  Yolland.  (Each  3s.  6d.  net. 
Jack.) 

These  volumes  are  well  provided  with  illustrations  and  maps. 
They  are  written  in  an  interesting  style  and  include,  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix,  the  latest  information  regarding  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Differential  Equations.  Being  Part  II  of  Vol.  II  of  a  Course  in 
Mathematical  Analysis.  By  Edouard  Goursat.  Translated  by 
Earle  Raymond  Hedrick  and  Otto  Dunkel.  (11s.  6d.  net. 
Ginn.) 

The  present  volume  consists  of  the  second  half  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  French  edition  of  Goursat ’s  “  Cours  d ’Analyse 
Mathematique.  ”  The  translators  thought  it  to  be  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  students  in  American  schools  to  issue  the  two  parts 
separately,  and  this  has  been  done  with  Prof.  Goursat’s  approval. 
The  book  is  suitable  for  courses  of  analytical  mathematics  in 
American  Universities. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

The  Students  Catechism  on  Book-Keeping ,  Accounting ,  and 
Banking  (Second  Edition).  By  Frederick  Davey.  (3s.  6d. 
net.  Butter  worth.) 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  all 
forms  of  book-keeping  with  sufficient  examples  for  actual  prac¬ 
tice  to  ensure  that  the  student  shall  have  grasped  fully  the  prin¬ 
ciples  enumerated. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Theory  and  Use  of  Indicators.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical 
Equilibria  of  Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Indicators  in  Aqueous 
Solution,  with  Applications.  By  E.  B.  R.  Prideaux. 
(12s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

This  book  is  addressed  to  the  technical  chemist  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  value  of  working  hypotheses.  It  gives  the  student  a 


connected  survey  of  the  recent  controversies  that  have  arisen  over 
the  use  of  acids  and  alkalies  as  indicators. 

What  Industry  owes  to  Chemical  Science.  By  Richard  B.  Pilcher, 
and  Frank  Butler-Jones.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  George 
Beilby.  (3s.  net.  Constable.) 

This  useful  book  serves  a  twofold  purpose.  It  demonstrates  by 
straightforward,  unvarnished  facts  the  aids  that  the  science  of 
chemistry  has  given  to  material  progress,  and  it  indicates  that  the 
student  of  chemistry  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  work  in  the 
industrial  world.  In  recent  years  chemistry  as  a  school  subject 
has  somewhat  declined  in  prestige  because  an  uninteresting  section 
of  it  was  taught  in  a  mechanical  manner.  It  was  begun  too 
early  under  a  specialized  form  that  did  not  appeal  to  the  boy.  But 
chemistry  taken  at  the  right  time  not  only  becomes  a  subject  of 
absorbing  interest,  but  also — and  this  point  is  not  without  its 
importance — it  leads  to  sound  appointments.  Many  readers  will 
learn  with  interest  from  this  book  how  chemists  have  helped  in  the 
development  of  the  manufacture  of  minerals,  dyes,  oils,  leather, 
rubber,  tobacco,  explosives,  and  a  host  of  other  materials. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Economy.  Part  I  :  Theory.  By  Marion  Greenwood 
Bidder.  Part  II  :  Practice  and  Teaching.  By  Florence  Bad- 
deley.  (Each  2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

These  two  textbooks  for  teachers  and  students  of  domestic 
economy  carry  out  the  modern  claim  that  cookery,  laundry-work, 
housewifery,  and  other  domestic  arts  should  be  firmly  placed  on 
a  scientific  basis.  In  the  past  it  has  undoubtedly  been  a  matter 
of  possible  reproach  against  some  teachers  that  they  have  taught 
these  arts  empirically,  without  possessing  that  knowledge  of 
science  necessary  to  justify  their  work.  Part  I  deals  with  bac¬ 
teria,  ventilation,  water,  foodstuffs,  and  clothing.  Part  II  gives 
the  practice  based  on  Part  I.  If  mothers  would  read  these  two 
fascinating  volumes,  they  would  better  understand  what  the 
schools  are  trying  to  do. 

FOOD  ECONOMY. 

One  Hundred  Points  in  Food  Economy.  By  J.  Grant  Ramsay. 

Preface  by  W.  D.  Halliburton.  (Is.  net.  Bell.) 

There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  sound  sense  and  useful 
information  contained  in  the  hundred  points  arranged  somewhat 
like  a  catechism.  A  table  of  contents  enables  the  reader  to  find 
the  points  he  wants. 

DISPENSING. 

How  to  Become  a  Dispenser.  The  New  Profession  for  Women. 
By  Emily  L.  B.  Forster.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Miss  Forster  has  written  a  detailed  handbook  of  practical  utility 
to  girls  and  young  women  who  intend  to  become  dispensers  or 
chemists.  Information  as  to  examinations  and  how  to  prepare 
for  them  is  given.  There  is  a  list  of  public  institutions  employ¬ 
ing  women  dispensers.  A  chapter  tells  how  to  start  a  chemist’s 
shop.  Dispensing  offers  a  promising  field  for  women,  as  Miss 
Forster  is  able  to  assure  her  readers  that  there  are  more  openings 
in  the  dispensing  world  than  there  are  applicants. 

MEDICINE. 

Herbs  used  in  Medicine.  First  Series.  With  Notes  by  Mrs.  John 
D.  Ellis;  and  sixteen  coloured  plates  by  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Barlow.  (3s.  National  Herb-growing  Association.) 

The  National  Herb-growing  Association  is  trying  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  medicinal  plants  resulting  from  the  War.  Mrs.  Ellis 
writes  a  description  of  sixteen  useful  plants  about  which  ignorance 
or  confusion  prevails.  The  plates  are  excellent,  and  will  enable 
the  collector  to  recognize  the  plants  readily. 

WRESTLING. 

Wrestling .  By  Percy  Longhurst.  With  twelve  illustrations. 

(Is.  net.  Methuen.) 

Mr.  Longhurst  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  wrestling,  which 
he  considers  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  athletic  exercises,  because 
it  develops  the  whole  body  without  undue  strain  on  any  part.  He 
describes  in  detail  the  various  styles  of  wrestling,  and  gives  hints 
for  training. 

CLASS  SINGING. 

Class  Singing  and  Ear  Training  in  Schools.  With  Syllabus  of 
Instruction  in  Musical  Theory  and  Notation.  (2d.  King.) 

This  is  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Education  Officer  of  the 
London  County  Council.  It  contains  also  an  appendix  on  breath¬ 
ing  exercises 
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COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES  ON 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

To  be  delivered  at  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.1,  on  Thursday  evenings, 

7  February  to  7  March,  and  2  May  to  1 3  June,  1918 


By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  (the  First  Course  of  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Series)  began  on  Thursday,  February  7th,  at  6  p.m. 

As  usual,  the  course  will  he  such  as  to  prepare  students  for  the  examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Associatesliip , 
the  Liceutiateship,  and  the  Fellowship,  but  the  lectures  will  have  a  distinctly  practical  character,  and  ,the  facts  of  Psychology  will  be 
so  presented  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  apply  them  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  school.  The  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  own  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  The  reading  of  the  students  will  be  guided,  and  problems  set  for  their  exercise.  The  lectures  will  be  copiously 
illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  teachers  in  all  kinds  of  schools. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Feh.  7.)  The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  Education. — Nature  and  scope 
of  Psychology  and  of  Education:  the  psychological  attitude:  unreasonable 
demands  made  on  Psychology  :  subject-matter  of  Psychology :  consciousness  : 
the  ego  and  non-ego  :  the  subjective  and  the  objective  :  the  science  of  be¬ 
haviour  :  the  various  departments  of  Psychology,  and  their  relative  importance 
to  the  educator :  the  “  faculty  ”  fallacy  :  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing  :  soul, 
mind,  and  psyche :  the  subconscious  and  the  unconscious  with  their  educa¬ 
tional  applications. 

II.  (Feb.  14.)  Sensation  and  Perception. — The  five  gateways  of  knowledge  : 
general  and  special  senses  :  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception  :  the 
implications  of  meaning:  manipulation  of  the  raw  material  of  sensation :  pure 
sensation  :  Weber’s  law  and  its  applications  to  education  :  the  so-called  “  train¬ 
ing  of  the  senses  ”  :  relation  between  perception  and  apperception  :  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  knowledge :  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  instruction. 

III.  (Feb.  21.)  Ideas  and  their  Manipulation. — Old-fashioned  views  on 
abstraction  and  generalization  :  current  view  of  conception  :  the  static  and  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  ideas  :  mental  content  and  presentative  activity  :  classifica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  according  to  their  mode  of  reacting  upon  each  other :  fusion,  eom- 
plica*  ;on,  and  arrest :  the  dynamic  threshold  :  mediate  and  immediate  recall : 
organization  of  ideas :  the  hierarchy  of  ideas  :  possibility  of  diminishing 
presentative  activity. 

IV.  (Feb.  28.)  Attention. —  Mental  focus:  marginal  and  submarginal 
regions :  the  mechanism  of  attention :  vascular,  respiratory,  and  motor  ele¬ 
ments  :  rhythm  of  attention  :  the  concentration  and  diffusion  beats  :  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  aspects  of  attention  :  resolution  into  the  two  fundamental  aspects, 
nisic  and  anisic  :  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other :  motive  power  is  interest : 
nature  and  manipulation  of  interest :  distraction,  the  conflict  of  interests. 

V.  (March  7.)  Retention  and  Recall.— The  conservative  element  in  physical 
and  psychic  life :  natural  or  brute  memory :  dated  and  undated  memory : 
possibility  of  improving  the  natural  memory  :  coefficient  of  memory  :  reverie 
and  recollection  :  the  purposive  element  in  recall :  process  of  reconstruction  : 
intensive  versus  diffused  impressions  :  instalment  system  of  memorizing  :  use 
and  abuse  of  mnemonics  :  learning  by  rote :  meaning  of  cram :  obliviscence, 
natural  and  deliberate. 

VI.  (May  2.)  Imagination. — Distinction  between  ' production  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  mental  complexes :  imagination  an  inverted  memory :  different 
technical  meanings  attached  to  word  imagination :  unreasonably  narrow 
meaning  current  in  schoolwork  :  the  creative  element  in  imagination  :  essenti¬ 
ally  derivative  character:  the  scientific  versus  the  {esthetic  imagination: 
necessary  limitations  of  the  imagination  :  the  dangers  of  pictorial  thinking. 


VII.  (May  9.)  Association. — Rather  a  post-facto  explanation  of  mental 
states  :  somewhat  discredited  at  present :  the  laws  of  association,  primary  and 
secondary :  convergent  and  divergent  forms,  and  their  treatment :  manipula¬ 
tion  of  associations  by  means  of  suggestion  :  justification  of  the  use  of  sugges¬ 
tion  in  education :  possibility  of  auto-suggestion  :  pseudo-auto-suggestion : 
contrariant  types  of  pupils :  effect  of  age  on  power  of  suggestion  acting  on 
associations. 

VIII.  (May  16.)  Temperament.— Physical  basis  of  what  is  called  disposition  : 
old-fashioned  classification  by  humours  :  physiologically  indefensible,  but  has  led 
to  collection  of  much  valuable  psychological  material :  classification  by  nervous 
reaction :  sensories  and  motors :  introverts  and  extroverts :  permanency  of 
temperaments  :  possibility  of  modifying  temperament  by  education :  relation 
between  temperament  and  character  :  individuality  and  personality  :  types  and 
their  manipulation. 

IX.  ( May  23.)  Instinct  and  Habit. — Conflicting  views  about  the  nature  of 
instinct :  the  place  of  instinct  in  education  :  manipulation  of  instincts  :  relation 
of  instinct  to  habit :  the  place  of  consciousness  in  the  process  of  habit  formation  : 
the  upper  and  the  lower  brain  :  co-ordination  :  accommodation :  the  growing 
point  in  character-forming  :  the  dangers  and  the  advantages  of  habit-forming  : 
“  to  form  habits  is  to  fail  ”  :  the  best  way  to  break  habits. 

X.  (May  30.)  Intuition  and  Intellect. — Bergson’s  view  of  the  two  directions 
of  the  spiritual  force :  contrast  of  the  wasp  at  one  end  and  Kant  at  the  other  : 
the  underlying  justifications  of  intuition :  the  limitations  of  intellect :  usual 
meanings  of  judgment,  understanding,  reasoning  :  inevitability  of  conclusions 
from  given  data :  practical  definition  of  thinking :  the  implication  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  purpose  :  noesis  and  the  educational  value  of  the  view  it  represents. 

XI.  (June  6.)  Feeling  and  Emotion. — Technical  meaning  of  affection  : 
discrimination  of  emotion  from  passion  and  sentiment :  emotion  and  its  control : 
mechanism  of  the  emotions  :  the  Lange-James  and  other  theories  :  possibility 
of  dissociating  an  emotion  from  a  given  complex  :  relation  between  the  emotions 
and  the  instincts  :  the  bearing  of  this  distinction  on  education  :  the  function  of 
the  emotions  in  spiritual  life  :  the  doctrine  of  elimination  :  the  training  of  the 
emotions. 

XII.  (June  13.)  Conation. — Will  the  active  element  in  psychic  life :  relation 
to  desire  and  expectation  of  realization  of  desire  ,•  the  will  as  a  resultant :  popu¬ 
lar  fallacy  of  the  will  as  a  separate  entity :  insufficiency  of  the  "  choice  between 
alternatives  ”  :  nature  of  motives,  and  their  relation  to  the  will :  the  usual  hy- 
postatization  :  indecision  :  aboulia  :  caprice  versus  freedom  :  the  training  of  the 
will  :  subjective  limitations  :  fallacy  of  "  breaking  the  will.” 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


*,*  Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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RELIGION. 

Haggai  and  Zechariah.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  W. 
Emery  Barnes.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 
The  title-page  has  been  copied  as  above,  but  this  new  volume 
of  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  which  Prof. 
Barnes  has  edited,  also  includes  the  book  of  Malachi.  The  intro¬ 
duction  consists  of  nine  sections,  and  includes  the  history  of 
Persia  at  the  time.  Then  follow  the  three  books,  each  with  their 
notes  and  index. 


Vision  and  Service.  Being  Sermons,  Papers,  Letters,  and 
Aphorisms.  By  the  late  Canon  Barnett.  Selected,  edited, 
and  introduced  by  his  wife,  Henrietta  0.  Barnett.  (Is.  net. 
Hampstead  :  Mrs.  Barnett.) 

Many  friends  and  admirers  of  Canon  Barnett  and  his  work  will 
be  glad  to  possess  this  little  book  and  to  hear  again  in  imagina¬ 
tion  the  voice  they  have  so  often  listened  to  with  affectionate 
respect.  Under  existing  war  conditions  no  publisher  could  be 
found  who  would  issue  the  book  at  Is. ;  consequently  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
nett  has  made  herself  responsible,  and  copies  can,  we  presume, 
be  obtained  from  her. 

The  Economic  Antichrist.  A  Study  in  Social  Polity. 

By  W.  Blissard.  (6s.  net.  Allen  &  Unwin.) 

The  theme  of  the  Rector  of  Bishopsbourne  is  to  inquire  how 
far  and  in  what  way  modern  social  conditions  affect  Christianity 
he  suggests  that  “  economics,”  the  phrase  used  nowadays  to 
cover  all  material  conditions  of  life,  is  the  power  of  darkness 
that  should  be  the  natural  object  of  Christian  militancy. 
Economic  law  deals  with  material  things,  religion  with  spiritual. 
It  is  a  question  whether  modern  Christianity  has  not  entered  into 
an  opportunist  complicity  with  its  antagonist. 

“Kingsway  Series.” — The  Teacher's  Book  of  Bible  Lessons.  By 
Clara  E.  Grant.  Illustrated  by  Simple  Verses,  Hymns, 
Poems,  and  Nature  Talks.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Evans.) 

This  book  gives  schemes  of  lessons  for  County  Council  infant 
schools  and  also  a  two  years’  course  for  children  of  five  to  six 
years  of  age.  The  tone  of  the  teaching  is  sincerely  religious,  but 
avoids  controversial  matter  and  keeps  to  the  Cowper-Temple 
agreement. 

“  Murby’s  Larger  Scripture  Manuals.” — St.  Luke.  With  Intro¬ 
duction,  Maps,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Critical  Appendixes 
especially  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Theological 
Students.  By  Charles  Knapp.  (3s.  net.  Murby.) 

Dr.  Knapp’s  manuals  are  well  known  for  their  thorough  and 
scholarly  treatment.  St.  Luke  follows  the  lines  of  earlier 
volumes.  Very  full  foot-notes  accompany  each  page  of  text,  and 
the  most  recent  archaeological  discoveries  are  incorporated. 

The  Survival  of  Jesus.  A  Priest’s  Study  in  Divine  Telepathy. 

By  John  Huntly  Skrine.  (5s.  net.  Constable.) 

John  Desmond,  a  Canon  of  the  Established  Church,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  pondering  over  the  question  whether  he  is  in  reality  a 
Unitarian.  The  book  shows  the  workings  of  John’s  mind 
through  the  whole  of  Christian  theology.  It  should  help  many 
earnest  inquirers  at  the  present  time. 

The  Fourth  Gospel :  Its  Significance  and  Environment.  By 
Robert  Harvey  Strachan.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Student  Christian 
Movement.) 

Mr.  Strachan  regards  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  an  Apologia  for 
the  Christian  faith,  an  answer  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  to^  the  question  recurring  in  each  age  :  “  Whom  say  ye  that 
I  am  ?  He  re-forms  for  the  reader  the  milieu  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  produced.  It  will  be  found  a  book  of  absorbing 
interest  to  students  of  the  Gospels. 

According  to  St.  Luke.  Studies  in  the  Person  and  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Hugh  Martin.  (Is.  net.  Student 
Christian  Movement.) 

In  the  preface  the  author  says  that  the  text  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  commentary,  and  modestly  advises  the  reader  to 
discard  the  book  if  it  fails  to  help  him  to  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  But  no  student  can  fail  to  find  help  in  this 
book.  It  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  Study  Circles,  brief  studies 
for  each  week  covering  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks. 


St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
By  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Pelly.  With  a  Translation  into  Modern 
English  by  Prof.  James  Moffatt.  (Is.  3d.  net.  Student 
Christian  Movement.) 

The  book  is  directed  to  Study  Circles  and  covers  an  emht-week 
course.  A  portion  of  the  retranslated  text  is  riven  ^in  each 


Study,  and  is  followed  by  a  running  commentary.  The  com¬ 
mentary  is  printed  in  larger  type  than  the  text;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  clear  and  readable. 

Christian  Experience  and  Psychological  Processes.  With  Special 
Reference  to  the  Phenomenon  of  Autosuggestion.  By  Ruth 
Rouse  and  H.  Crichton  Miller.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Student 
Christian  Movement.) 

This  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance  at  the  present 
time,  when  much  pseudo-psychology  and  quack  information  is 
being  issued  and  discussed  in  reference  to  autosuggestion.  A 
book  authorized  by  and  taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  will  be  sure  of  many  readers.  Mr.  Crichton 
Miller  is  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Looking  Forward  (Eighth  Edition).  By  Francis  Channing  Miles 
Welles.  (Is.  net.  Simpkin,  Marshall.) 

The  number  of  editions  already  called  for  indicate  that  the 
author  has  been  successful  in  calling  attention  to  the  duties 
involved  in  parentage  and  to  the  evils  that  have  in  the  past  re¬ 
sulted  when  men  of  unsound  lives  have  become  parents. 

Holy  Communion  and  Reservation.  Four  Articles  by  Bertram 
Pollock,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Murray.) 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  here  reprints  in  volume  form  four 
articles  that  he  wrote  for  the  Church  Family  Newspaper  in  order 
to  give  the  layman  suitable  grounds  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
this  much-debated  matter. 

Women  in  the  Apostolic  Church:  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Evidence 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  Prominence  of  Women  in  Early 
Christianity.  By  T.  B.  Allworthy.  (3s.  net.  Heffer.) 

At  such  a  moment  as  this,  Mr.  Allworthy’s  book  is  sure  to  be 
widely  read.  According  to  Jewish  teachers  before  the  time  of 
Jesus,  the  duty  of  a  woman  was  to  marry  early,  bear  children, 
attend  to  the  home,  and  set  her  husband  free  to  devote  himself  to 
religious  study  and  practice,  which  it  was  hoped  would  avail  for 
his  wife  also.  Jesus  recognized  no  distinction  in  spiritual  things 
between  the  sexes.  These  two  quotations  give  the  key  to  a  very 
readable  book. 

Comparative  Religion.  By  A.  S.  Geden.  (2s.  net.  Christian 

Knowledge  Society.) 

This  book  claims  only  to  be  a  small  handbook  to  a  most  serious 
subject.  It  deals  with  early  forms  of  faith,  and  then  with 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  There  is  a  bibliography  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
wish  to  carry  the  subject  further. 

No  Bishop,  No  Church;  or,  Anglo-Catholic  Claims  Examined. 
Three  Historical  Essays  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cohu.  (6d.  The 
Church  Book  Room.) 

Mr.  Cohu’s  booklet  is  a  part  answer  to  Dr.  Gore’s  “  The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Church.”  It  bears  on  the  Christian  ministry  of  the 
Early  Church  and  Apostolic  succession  in  the  light  of  the  best 
modern  English  thought. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

The  Cinema :  Its  Present  Position  and  Future  Possibilities. 
Being  the  report  of  and  chief  evidence  taken  by  the  Cinema 
Commission  of  Inquiry  instituted  by  the  National  Council  of 
Public  Morals.  (10s.  6d.  net.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Whatever  the  influence  of  the  cinema  may  be,  it  has  come  to 
stay,  according  to  the  hackneyed  phrase.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
public  opinion  that  will  control  the  films ;  but  an  inquiry  such 
as  this  helps  public  opinion  to  express  itself.  A  part  of  the 
volume  that  will  prove  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  is  that 
dealing  with  the  use  of  the  cinema  in  schools. 

The  Book  of  School  Games.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Hodges. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Evans.) 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  games  played  in 
school.  After  a  short  spell  at  games  the  children  return  in¬ 
vigorated  to  their  work.  But  to  get  the  full  value  the  games 
must  be  carefully  organized,  while  their  instructional  character  is 
not  obtrqded  on  the  notice  of  the  children.  Teachers  will  get 
many  helpful  ideas  from  the  dozens  of  games  given  here,  both 
outdoor  and  indoor. 

The  Teacher's  Book  of  Music  for  Infants:  Note-singing. 
Dramatized  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Games.  By  Clara  E. 
Grant.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Evans.) 

Another  volume  in  the  successful  “  Kingsway  Series  ”  for 
teachers  in  the  Primary  departments  of  schools.  There  are  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  rhymes  and  action-games  set  to  music. 

(Continued  on  page  80.) 
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FROM  MR. 

EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


Arnold’s  Shilling  English  Composition.  By  E.  J.  Kenny, 
160  pp.  Crown  8vo,  clotn,  Is.  6d. 

Composition  from  English  Models.  By  E.  J.  Kenny, 
Book  I,  160  pages,  price  Is.  3d.  Book  II,  256  pages,  price  2s. 

‘Arnold’s  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  A.  E.  Roberts, 
M.A.,  and  A.  Pratt,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Essay- Writing.  By  Guy  Kendall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
University  College  School,  Hampstead.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

English  Yerse  Composition.  By  A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Pratt,  B.A.  3s. 

Precis- Writing  and  Reproduction  for  Army  Classes. 

By  W.  J.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Tonbridge  School.  2s.  6d. 

A  First  Precis  Book.  By  G.  A.  F.  M.  Chatwin,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.  2s.  6d. 

Selected  Essays  from  English  Literature.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Brief  Notes,  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  Cloth,  2s. 

Laureata.  Selections  from  the  best  poets  from  Shakespeare  to 
Swinburne,  with  biographical  notes  on  Authors.  Cloth,  2s. 

Outlines  of  European  History,  1814-1914.  By  G.  B. 

Smith,  M.A..  Assistant  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 
With  numerous  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

Scenes  from  European  History.  By  G.  B.  Smith,  M.A.. 
Assistant-  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  2s.  6d. 

A  General  History  of  the  World.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
formerly  University  Lecturer  in  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
700  pages.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net.  Also  in  Three  Parts  with  separate 
indexes.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  History  of  England.  By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Chichele 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  6s.  Also  in  Three  Divisions  and 
in  Two  Parts. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Prof.  C.  W. 

Oman.  3s.  6d. 

A  Junior  History  of  England.  By  Prof.  C.  W.  Oman  and 
Mary  Oman.  2s.  6d. 

A  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England.  By 

E.  W.  T-tckner,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  London.  Illustrated.  4s.  6d. 
Also  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each. 

The  Last  Century  in  Europe,  1814-1910.  By  C.  E.  M. 

Hawkesworth,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.  526  pages.  5s.  net. 

The  Principles  of  Drawing.  By  L.  Bellin-Carter, 
P.R.S.A.,  Art  Master  at  Wellington  College.  3s.  net. 

A  Class  Book  of  Geography.  By  A.  W.  Andrews,  M.A.  5s. 

Outlines  of  Physiography.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson,  M.A., 
late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  3s. 

Easy  Arithmetic  and  Accounts.  By  E.  Sankey  and  G.  A. 
Lord.  In  Two  Books.  Cloth,  Is.  3d.  each  net.  Answers  (both  in  one),  6d.  net. 

A  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  C.  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 
P.  H.  Wykes,  M.A.  Without  Answers,  4s. ;  with  Answers,  5s.  Also  in 
Three  Parts,  2s.  each. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.,  and 
W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D., 
and  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.a.  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Trigonometry.  By  H.  C.  Playne,  M.A.,  and 
R.  C.  Pawdrt,  M.A. .,3s. 

A  First  School  Calculus.  By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss,  M.A.  4s.  Gd. 

A  Textbook  of  Physics.  By  R.  S.  Willows,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  C.  E.  Ashford  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  3s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  E.  W. 

Kempson,  Senior  Physics  Master  at  Rugby  School.  3s.  6d. 

The  Rugby  Course  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  H.  P. 

Highton,  M.A.,  Chemistry  Master  at  Rugby  School.  3s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By  W.  M.  Hooton, 
M.A.,  M.Sc.,  Chief  Chemistry  Master  at  Repton  School.  4s. 

The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  For  use  in 

Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W.  A,  Siienstone,  P.R.S.  5s. 

Outlines  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  E.  B.  Ludlam, 
D.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  Clifton  College.  4s.  6d. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD.ARNOLD.pl  &  43  MADDOX  STREET,  W.  1. 
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A.  &  C.  BLACK’S 

GEOGRAPHIES 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

By  J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  B.A. 

With  many  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Diagrams.  • 

SENIOR . 

PRICE  2/©  EACH. 


AFRICA  and  AUSTRALASIA 
ASIA. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


EUROPE  &  the  Mediterranean 
Region. 

THE  WORLD.  With  Maps 
&  Diagrams.  (4/6) 

JUNIOR. 

PRICE  2  /-  EACH 


THE  AMERICAS. 

ASIA. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  with  its 
World  Setting. 

EUROPE  &  the  Medit.  Region. 
CREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 


IRELAND  and  Creat  Britain 
in  Outline. 

THREE  SOUTHERN 

CONTINENTS. 

THE  WORLD.  With  Maps 
&  Diagrams.  (3/6) 


BEGINNERS.  ' 

Containing  36  full-page  Illustrations,  15  being  in  colour. 
PRICE  1  /©  EACH. 

AFRICA  and 

AUSTRALASIA. 


THE  AMERICAS. 


ASIA. 

BRITISH  ISLES. 

EUROPE  (in  preparation). 


Q 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

By  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  University  College, 

London. 

SENIOR . 

PRICE  2  /-  EACH. 

With  Problems  and  Exercises  and  Diagrammatic  Maps. 

AFRICA.  EUROPE. 

AMERICA,  N.  AUSTRALASIA. 

AMERICA,  S.  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

ASIA.  BRITISH  ISLES. 

SCHOOL  CE0CRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD.  Price  4/6 
COMMERCIAL  CE0CRAPHY.  Elementary.  Price  3/6 

A  SHORT  TEXTBOOK  OF  CE0CRAPHY. 

Illustrated  with  83  Diagrams.  Price  4/6 

JUNIOR. 

PRICE  1  /8  EACH. 

Containing  Maps,  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  Problems, 
and  Exercises, 

ENCLAND  AND  WALES,  III.  ,  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  IVc. 
BRITISH  ISLES,  IVa.  AFRICA,  Va. 

EUROPE,  IVb.  ASIA,  Vb. 

THE  AMERICAS,  Vc. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  LTD., 

4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1.  Irfl 
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Persephone.  A  Play  by  Katherine  Merryman. 

(6d.  net ;  with  music,  2s.  6d.  Harrap.) 

An  additional  volume  in  Harrap 's  series  of  plays  for  acting  in 
schools.  There  are  six  principal  characters  and  the  number  of 
attendant  maids  and  nymphs  can  be  varied  as  occasion  requires. 
The  play  is  short,  and  quite  within  the  power  of  elder  girls  to 
act. 

The  King's  Fishing:  Done  into  Verse.  By  Charles  Mercier. 
With  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  (Is.  3d.  net. 
Mental  Culture  Enterprise.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  parodies  and  satires  on  the  critical  and 
expository  notes  of  editors  of  the  classics.  There  is,  indeed, 
ground  enough  for  Dr.  Mercier ’s  satire. 

The  Principles  of  Industrial  Administration.  By  George  Edson 
Toogood.  Introduction  by  W.  L.  Hichens.  (Is.  net. 

Brown  &  Sons.) 

Mr.  Hichens,  chairman  of  a  big  industrial  concern,  and  a  man 
who  has  shown  himself  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  day,  com¬ 
mends  this  book  to  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  basis  of 
industrial  administration.  Such  a  motto  ^  as  “business  is  busi¬ 
ness,"  meaning  that  business  is  self-interest,  must  give  way  to 
the  view  that  industries  are  a  national  service. 

Human  Immortality :  Two  Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine. 
By  William  James.  (7d.  net.  Constable.) 

This  address  formed  the  Ingersoll  Lecture  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1898,  and  has  already  run  through  several  editions.  The 
present  one  is  low-priced  and  handy  for  the  pocket. 

The  Prisoners'  Friends:  John  Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Sarah 
Martin.  By  Constance  Walkeford.  Illustrated  by  George 
Soper.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Headley.) 

A  well-written  and  interesting  biographical  account  of  these 
three  well-known  philanthropists,  with  telling  illustrations. 

Women's  Work  in  War  Time.  A  Handbook  of  Employments. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  H.  M.  Usborne.  Preface  by  Lord 
Northcliffe.  (2s.  net.  Werner  Laurie.) 

Mrs.  Usborne  has  collected  the  information  given  in  this  book 
by  systematic  investigation  and  personal  interviews  with  heads 
of  departments.  Full  details  will  be  found  of  every  occupation 
that  the  war  conditions  have  brought  about. 


How  Joy  was  Found.  A  Fantasy  in  Five  Acts. 

By  Isobel  W.  Hutchison.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Blackie.) 

Miss  Hutchison  has  founded  her  story  upon  an  old  Highland 
tale,  “  How  Finn  kept  his  Children  for  the  Big  Young  Hero," 
and  from  it  reproduced  in  a  very  charming  setting  a  study  of  the 
psychology  of  faith. 

Killing  for  Sport.  By  Various  Writers.  Preface  by  G.  Bernard 
Shaw.  (Is.  net.  Humanitarian  League.) 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  book  that  was  noticed  when 
it  first  appeared.  The  war  has  done  much  for  the  object  with 
which  the  book  was  written.  The  Eton  College  Beagles  have 
now  disappeared,  though  they  weathered  the  attacks  of  the 
League  for  many  years. 

The  Munition  Workers'  Handbook.  By  Ernest  Pull. 

(28.  6d.  net.  Crosby  Lockwood.) 

The  volume,  handy  for  the  pocket,  gives  practical  information 
on  workshop  arithmetic,  mensuration,  screw-cutting,  shell-turn- 
ing,  and  many  other  matters  that  the  worker  needs  to  know. 

War  Speeches,  1914-1917.  Collected  by  Benedict  W.  Ginsburg. 
(2s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Many  students  of  modern  political  conditions  will  be  glad  to 
have  in  accessible  form  important  speeches  by  Lloyd  George, 
President  Wilson,  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  other  persons  of 
high  political  and  diplomatic  position. 

I  Appeal  unto  Caesar.  The  Case  of  the  Conscientious  Objector. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Hobhouse.  Introduction  by  Gilbert  Murray. 
(Is.  net.  .Allen  &  Unwin.) 

A  book  that  should  be  in  every  newspaper  office  to  strengthen 
the  editor  to  take  an  unbiased  view  of  a  position  that  causes 
great  anxiety  to  men  and  women  who  care  for  the  fair  fame  of 
England.  The  persecution  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion 
has  never  proved  to  be  a  wise  proceeding. 

The  Cultivation  of  Allotments.  By  Percy  Elford  and  Samuel 
Heaton.  (8d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  book  is  a  practical  guide  for  those  who  are  trying,  with 
slight  knowledge,  to  grow  vegetables.  It  represents  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice  of  the  horticultural  section  of  the  Oxfordshire 
Education  Committee. 

( Continued  on  page  82.) 


THOMAS  NELSON  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

—  Suited  for  all  Grades.  —  Recent  Additions.  — 


FAIRY  TALE  (Junior). 

CAPTAIN  BLUECOAT’S  TALES  FROM  JAPAN.  By 

T.  A.  Spalding.  9d. 

Pour  quaint  Japanese  stories,  connected  by  a  lively  account  of  the  doings 
of  three  British  children  and  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  iriend.  Captain 
Bluecoat. 

THE  ENCHANTED  DOLL.  By  Mark  Lemon.  9d. 

A  well-known  and  delightful  fairy  tale,  simplified  for  the  reading  of 
young  children. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  By  Washington  Irving.  9d. 

This  ever-green  story  has  been  carefully  simplified  for  the  juniors. 

OLD  PETER’S  RUSSIAN  TALES.  Three  Series.  By  Arthur 
Bansome.  9d.  each. 

A  wonderful  collection  of  folk  stories,  so  linked  together  that  a  simple  and 
humorous  picture  of  Russian  peasant  life  is  presented. 

THE  STORY  OF  SINBAD  THE  SAILOR.  Retold  bv 
T.  A.  Spalding.  9d. 

All  the  objectionable  or  unsuitable  portions  of  this  fascinating  narrative 
have  been  omitted  or  remodelled. 

FICTION  (Junior). 

IVIOUFFLOU.  By  “  Ouida.”  9d. 

The  most  beautiful  dog  story  ever  told.  It  has  been  slightly  simplified  i 
for  the  reading  of  juniors. 


FICTION  (Senior). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
SINGLETON  IN  AFRICA.  Daniel  Defoe. 


CAPTAIN 

Is.  6d. 


Defoe’s  Captain  Singleton  has  all  the  spirit  and  realism  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  first  part  has  been  abridged  and  simplified  in  this  volume. 


GEOGRAPHY :  TRAVEL  (Senior). 

BY  DESERT  WAYS  TO  BAGHDAD.  By  Mrs.  Rowland 
Wilkins.  Is.  6d. 

The  story  of  a  journey  from  Brousa  to  Baghdad,  full  of  humorous  inci¬ 
dents.  Describes  the  scene  of  our  Mesopotamian  campaign. 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  FINLAND.  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
Is.  6d. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  inhabitants,  customs/and  resources  of  this 
remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  country. 

HISTORY  (Senior). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  EDMUND  LUDLOW.  By 

T.  A.  Spalding.  Is.  6d. 

A  dramatic  story  of  personal  adventure  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
Commonwealth,  and  Restoration  periods,  extracted  from  Ludlow’s 
“  Memoirs.” 

Notes  and  Illustrations  to  this  work  have  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  teachers.  2s.  6d. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA.  By  J.  R. 

Hale,  Is.  6d. 

A  real  romance  of  absorbing  interest,  the  work  of  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  subject. 

WHY  BRITAIN  WENT  TO  WAR.  By  Sir  Edward 
Parrott,  LL.D.,  M.P.  Is.  6d. 

A  brilliant  sketch  of  the  historical  causes  that  led  to  the  great  European 
War,  told  in  simple  language.  This  work  has  been  approved  by  many 
educational  authorities. 

INDUSTRIES  (Senior). 

SHIPS  AND  SEAFARING.  By  A.  O.  Cooke.  2s.6d.net. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  section,  designed  to  deal  with  our  main  British 
industries  in  an  attractive  fashion. 

NATURE  STUDY  (Senior). 

A  HOLIDAY  BY  THE  SEA.  By  Edward  Step.  Is.  6d. 

The  story  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  seashore  by  a  well-known 
naturalist  who  writes  from  direct  observation. 


All  the  above  books  are  illustrated 


by  pictures  carefully  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  readers  for  whom 
they  are  designed. 


Write  for  the  Continuous  Reader  Catalogue  (new  edition)  edited  by  Thos.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B. 
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A  Selection  from  METHUEN'S  I 

EDUCATIONAL  LIST! 

Announcement  List  and  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


HOME  AND  STATE :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics 
and  Civics. 

By  Susan  Cunnington.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH. 

By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M. A.,  B.Sc.  15th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  9d. 

HIGHER  ENGLISH. 

By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  12th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. 

Selected  by  Canon  Williamson,  B.A.  12th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Is.  3d.  [Beginner's  Books. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES. 

Selected  by  Canon  Williamson,  B.A.  21st  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Is.  9d.  [ Junior  School  Books. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

By  EDMUND  SELOUS. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  ANIMALS.  15th  Edition. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS.  7th  Edition. 

TOMMY  SMITH  AT  THE  ZOO.  Each  fcap.  8vo.  Is.  9d.  each. 


FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  13th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  3d. 

SIMPLIFIED  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts,  M.A.  16  Volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  3d. 
each. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Revised  by  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  6th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  9d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

By  J.  Wells,  M.A.  With 3  Maps  and  4  Plates.  15th  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  4s. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  E.  M.  Wilhot- Buxton,  F.R.  Hist.S.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  22nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  REMAKING  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

From  1789  to  1878.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.A.  With  10  Maps.  9th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

MAKERS  OF  EUROPE. 

Outlines  of  European  History  for  Middle  Forms.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton,  F.R. Hist.S.  With  12  Maps.  16th  Ediiton.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

A  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  H.  G.  Ford,  M.A.  4th  Edition.  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

[  Junior  School  Books. 

INITIA  LATINA. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Revised  by  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  16th 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  3d. 

JUNIOR  LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  12th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  3d.  Key 
3s.  6d.  net.  [ Junior  Examination  Series. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Containing  5,000  Examples.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  9tli  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Is.  3d.  With  Answers.  Is.  6d.  [Beginner’s  Books. 

A  TEXTBOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  G.  Senter,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  With  many  Diagrams.  3rd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

THE  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  F.  M.  Oldham,  M.A.  With  125  Illustrations.  12th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. 

PHYSICS,  by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  CHEMISTRY,  by  A.  E. 
Dunstan,  D.Sc..  F.I.C.  With  2  Plates  and  154  Diagrams.  17th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  [ Junior  School  Books. 

EXAMPLES  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  C.E.  Jackson, M.A.  4th  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  3s.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  Sidney  H.  Wells,  Wh.Sc.  With  75  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGINEERING  DRAWING. 

By  E.  Rowarth,  A.M.I.E.E.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  3vo. 
3s.  net. 

ENGINEERING  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE. 

By  Charles  C.  Allen.  With  152  Illustrations.  3rd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  [  Textbooks  of  Technology . 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  and  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.S., 
A.M.I.E.E.  With  17  Plates  and  230  Illustrations.  4th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  [  Textbooks  of  Technology . 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 


HARRAP’S  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH  EXTRACTS  AND 
EXERCISES. 

For  Comparative  Study  and  Training  in  Composition. 
By  F.  H.  PRITCHARD, 

Lecturer  in  Literature  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Devonport. 
Large  crown  8vo,  256  pages,  2s.  net. 
(Prospectus  on  application.) 

An  admirable  practice-book  in  English  for  lower  and  middle 
forms  in  secondary  schools  and  for  upper  classes  in  primary  schools. 
The  main  idea  is  to  centre  all  the  week’s  work  in  English  round  a 
suitable  extract.  The  exercises  are  abundant,  and  in  many  cases 
novel  in  character.  No  essential  point  in  elementary  English  is  left 
untouched,  and,  wherever  possible,  opportunity  is  taken  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  author  or  extract  under  consideration. 

Schoolmaster. — “  The  whole  book  hears  evidence  of  thought  and 
painstaking,  and  we  are  pleased  to  bestow  our  benison  upon  it.” 


HARRAP’S  INTRODUCTORY 
ALGEBRA. 

By  WILLIAM  FA.RQUH ARSON,  M.A., 

Daniel  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgh. 

Crown  8vo,  144  pp.,  Is.  6d.  net.  Also  with  Answers,  2s.  net. 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — “  We  think  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  facts  in  a  natural  and  easy  sequence.  A  deal  of 
originality,  typing,  and  scope  of  problems  is  shown  in  his  divisions.” 


JUST  READY. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  WALTER  LIBBY,  M.A. 

With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  304  pages.  5s.  net. 


OLD  FRENCH  SONGS  FOR  THE 

NURSERY. 


« 

Arranged  and  Illustrated  by  ANNE  ANDERSON. 


Accompaniment  printed  boldly  for  use  at  the  Piano. 

With  8  Colour  Plates  and  many  Line  Drawings  and  Decorations. 
Size  llj  X  8|  inches.  6s.  net. 

This  Collection  comprises  some  thirty  traditional  nursery  songs. 

Music. — “  The  melodies  are  simple  and  beautiful  in  true  French 
manner,  and  the  pictures  are  dainty  both  as  to  drawing  and  colour.” 


JUST  READY. 

NATURE  STORIES  TO  TELL  TO 
CHILDREN. 

By  H.  WADDINGHAM  SEERS. 


P0EMES  ET  CHANTS  DE  FRANCE. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  DANIELS,  D.Lit.,  and 
RENE  TRAYERS,  Professeur  au  Lycee  de  Versailles. 
Small  crown  8vo,  128  pages,  Is.  3d.  net. 

Also  with  some  Translations  and  Vocabulary,  Is.  9d.  net. 

A  representative  selection  of  French  verse  suitable  for  use  in 
English  schools,  including  some  poems  set  to  music. 


GEORGE  G.  HARRAP  &  GO.,  2-3  Portsmouth  St,  Kingsway,  W.C.2 

(GEO.  G.  HARRAP  and  G.  OLIVER  ANDERSON,  Directors.) 
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Is  All  Well  with  England t  A  Question  by  Marie  Corelli. 

(6d.  net.  Jarrolds.) 

In  this  little  brochure  the  well-known  novelist  takes  a  hopeful 
line  and  thinks  that  though  there  is  much  to  be  done  England 
will  come  out  of  the  fire  purified. 

Palestine.  A  War  Map.  (6d.  net.  Johnston.) 

A  clearly  printed  map  of  the  present  war  area  in  Palestine, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  eleven  miles  to  an  inch. 

The  Adventures  of  Edmund  Ludlow.  Told  mainly  by  himself  and 
arranged  by  T.  A.  Spalding.  (Is.  6d.)  Also  Notes  and  Illus¬ 
trations  for  Teachers’  Use.  (2s.  6d.  Nelson.) 

Edmund  Ludlow’s  adventures  during  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Civil  War  make  fascinating  reading.  The  “  Notes  ”  give  all  the 
information  that  the  teacher  needs  to  enable  the  form  to  read  the 
book  with  intelligence  and  interest. 

A  Browning  Anthology.  Compiled  by  E.  A.  Eorbes. 

(Is.  6d.  net.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

Following  the  design  of  the  “  Oxford  Plain  Texts,”  this  edition 
contains  neither  introduction  nor  notes.  There  are  nearly  100 
pages  of  text,  including  shorter  poems  and  some  longer  ones. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Castleman.  (Is.  3d.  net. 
Macmillan.) 

The  poems  occupy  130  pages.  The  explanatory  notes  are  very 
full.  Index,  introduction,  and  an  illustration  of  the  wayside  inn. 
A  pleasant  edition  to  read  and  hold. 

“  The  Imperial  Study  Series.”- — The  Old  Empire  and  the  New. 
By  Arthur  Percival  Newton.  Introduction  by  Sir  Charles 
Lucas.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Dent.) 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
established  an  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  with  Lord  Milner  as 
Chairman,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Empire  and  of  spreading  sound  ideas  among  the  thinking 
classes.  Dr.  Newton  is  Secretary  to  the  Committee  and  general 
editor  of  the  series.  The  volume  here  reproduces  a  Course  of 
Rhodes  Lectures  given  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  and  on  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  Hassall.  (2s.  6d.  net. 
Clarendon  Press.) 

Internal  evidence  demonstrates  that  these  letters  were  written 
by  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  though  no  author’s  name  appears  on  the 
title-page.  They  fill  about  140  pages,  preceded  by  an  introduction 
of  about  thirty  pages,  which  gives  the  historical  setting  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  text. 

Italy  and  the  War.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 

By  Annie  Hamilton.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Bell.) 

This  volume,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  Bed  Cross, 
contains  a  number  of  essays  written  by  professors  of  Italian 
Universities  with  the  object  of  giving  a  reasoned  statement  of  the 
cause  for  which  Italy  is  fighting. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Advanced  Montessori  Method.  II  :  The  Montessori  Elemen¬ 
tary  Material.  By  Maria  Montessori.  ■  Heinemann,  12s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Science  Teaching.  By  George 
Bansorn  Twiss.  Macmillan,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Future  of  Public  School  Education.  By  D.  B.  Somervell. 
Milford,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Dawn  of  Mind  :  An  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology.  By 
Margaret  Drummond.  E.  Arnold,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Educational  Reform  :  Speeches  delivered  by  the  Bight  Hon. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  net. 

The  Play  Movement  and  its  Significance.  By  Henry  S.  Curtis. 
Macmillan,  8s.  net. 

The  School  and  Other  Educators.  By  John  Clarke.  Longmans, 
5s.  net. 

ENGLISH. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Austen.  Abridged  for  schools  by 
H.  A.  Treble.  Macmillan,  Is. 

L ’Anglais  sans  Peine.  Etude  de  quelques  difficultds  de  la  langue 
anglaise,  sous  la  forme  de  scenes  dialoguees — traduction  fran- 
qaise  en  regard.  Par  Lady  Bell.  Hachette. 

Coleridge :  Select  Poems.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  S.  G.  Dunn. 
Milford,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Child  and  the  Mother  Tongue.  Notes  on  the  Teaching  of 
of  English  on  Creative  Lines  as  exemplified  in  ‘ ‘  The  Mother 
Tongue  Series.”  By  A.  A.  Cock.  Ginn,  4d. 

FRENCH. 

Racine  :  Andromaque.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
T.  B.  Rudmose-Brown.  Clarendon  Press,  3s. 

Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge.  Petite  comedie  enfantine  en  trois  tab¬ 
leaux,  avec  chansons  et  rondes,  accompagnees  de  musique, 
annotations,  &c.  Par  Lady  Bell.  Hachette,  Is.  net. 

Oxford  French  Plain  Texts. —  (1)  La  Grammaire.  Comedie-vaude- 
ville.  Par  Eugene  Labiche.  (2)  Le  Requiem  du  Corbeau,  &c. 
Trois  contes.  Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Hutton.  Clarendon  Press,  each  6d.  net. 

Siepmann’s  Advanced  French  Series. —  (1)  L’Ami  Fritz.  Par 
Erckmann-Chatrian.  Adapted  and  edited  by  Otto  Siepmann. 
(Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.)  (2)  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin. 

Par  Alphonse  Daudet.  Selected  and  edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke. 
(3)  Jack  :  Part  II.  Par  Alphonse  Daudet.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  Edward  C.  Goldberg.  (4)  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes. 
Par  Edmond  About.  Adapted  and  edited  by  Ernest  Weekley. 
Macmillan,  3s.  each. 

Key  to  Brackenbury’s  Elementary  French  Exercises.  Prepared  by 
the  Rev.  B.  V.  F.  Brackenbury  and  D.  M.  Low.  Macmillan, 
3s.  6d.  net. 


For  the  Open-Air. 

NAME  THIS  FLOWER. 

How  to  tell  the  names  of  Wild  Flowers  by  the 
SIMPLE  WAY,  without  a  knowledge  of  Botany. 

From  the  French  of  GASTON  BONNIER, 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Prof.  BOULGER. 

With  312  COLOURED  PLATES  and  2,715  Black 

Line  Illustrations. 

Containing  also  a  chapter  on  the  Gathering,  Preservation, 
arid  Uses  of  Plants. 

Cloth  6s.  net.  Pocket  Size. 
PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS, 

10-13  Bedford  Street,  W.C.  2. 

DISIMFihCTANTS  j 

For  SCHOOL  USE.  I 

A  leaflet  on  School  Disinfection  will  || 

be  sent  post  free  on  application  to —  § 

The  “SA^ITAS”  Co.,  Ltd.,  I 

Limehouse,  London,  E.  14-  i 

Disinfectant  Manufacturers  by  | 

Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Xing.  1 
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DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 


On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


DURING  EACH  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 


(R«gd.) 
(BRITISH  MADE.) 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  “  Florigene  ”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  TO  12  MONTHS, 
according  to  tVaffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods— which  is 
of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “  Florigene  ”  is  also  easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  saves  time  and  labour. 


These  sanitary,  labour-saving,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping-powders  or  any 
MCUI  AnnDrOO  •  mechanical  or  other  method. 

llLll  HUUnLuO  i  Send  for  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers :  ' 

The  “DUST-ALLAYER”  Co.,  4  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Colonial  Gouts.,  L.C.C.,  &c 


Colloquial  French.  By  William  Robert  Patterson.  Kegan  Paul, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

L’Homme  a  l’Qreille  Cassee.  Par  Edmond  About.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  Eugene  Pellissier..  Macmillan,  2s.  6d. 

Contes  Cboisis.  Par  Franqois  Copp^e.  Edited  by  Margaret  F. 
Skeat.  Macmillan,  3s. 

La  Fontaine  :  Selected  Fables.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Cecile  Hugon.  Clarendon 
Press,  3s. 

GERMAN. 

A  Fly-leaf  to  Beresford-Webb’s  German  Grammar.  Arranged  by 
W.  H.  C.  Jackson  (Sedbergb),  Is. 

SPANISH. 

El  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  Adapted  and  edited,  with  Notes  and 
Grammatical  Exercises,  by  Ch.  Cerda  Richardson.  Dent, 
Is,  6d.  net. 

Spanish  Conversation  :  Book  I.  By  E.  A.  Baton.  Rivingtons, 
2s.  6d. 

LATIN. 

The  Eclogues  of  Paustus  Andrelinus  and  Ioannes  Arnolletus 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Wilfred  P.  Mustard 
Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

ITALIAN. 

The  Soldier’s  English  and  Italian  Conversation  Book.  Translated 
by  Ida  Dickenson  from  W.  M.  Gallichan’s  “  Soldier’s  English- 
French  Conversation  Book.”  Werner  Laurie,  9d. 

RUSSIAN. 

Handbook  of  Russian.  By  Michael  V.  Trofimov  and  James  P. 
Scott.  Vol.  I :  Introduction,  Phonology,  and  Elementary 
Morphology.  Constable,  3s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY. 

The  English  Middle  Class.  By  R.  H.  Gretton.  Bell,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  South  Africa.  By  Dorothea  Eairbridge.  Oxford 
University  Press,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Social  Life  in  Britain  :  From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation. 
By  G.  G.  Coulton.  Cambridge  University  Press,  15s.  net. 

The  Expansion  of  British  India  (1818-1858).  By  G.  Anderson  and 
M.  Subedar.  Bell,  4s.  6d. 

Historical  Atlas  of  Europe.  With  Chronological  Notes.  By  Hart¬ 
ley  Fudge.  Gill,  Ts.  , 

The  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  By  Jules  Duhem.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  R.  Stawell.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Prance  from  Caesar’s  .Invasion  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  By  Mary  Duclaux.  Fisher  Unwin,  10s.  6d.  net. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Visual  Geography.  By  Agnes  Nightingale.  Book  III :  Many 

-  Lands.  Black,  lOd. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Easy  Arithmetic  Papers.  Jackson  (Sedbergh). 

Infinitesimal  Calculus.  With  diagrams.  By  F.  S.  Carey.  Part  I, 
Gs.  net;  Part  II,  10s.  6d.  net.  Longmans. 

SCIENCE. 

Lecture  Notes  on  Light.  By  J.  R.  Eccles.  With  diagrams, 
12s.  6d.  net;  without,  os.  nett  Cambridge  University  Press. 


Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Alexander  Smith. 

Third  edition.  Bell,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Sixth 
edition.  Bell,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Laboratory  Glassware  Economy  :  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Reno¬ 
vation  of  Broken  Glass  Apparatus.  By  H.  B.  DunniclilY. 
■  Macmillan. 

A  Laboratory  Outline  of  College  Chemistry.  By  Alexander  Smith. 
Bell,  3s.  net. 

The  D.U.  Technical  Series. — Mathematics  for  Engineers.  Part  I. 
By  W.  N.  Rose.  Chapman  &  Hall,  8s.  6d.  net. 

LOGIC. 

Groundwork  of  Logic.  By  J.  Welton.  Clive,  4s. 

RELIGION. 

Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.— The  Book  of  Joshua.  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  G.  A.  Cooke.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
2s.  3d.  net. 

“  Where  is  your  Faith?  ”  The  Problem  of  Recruiting  for  Christ’s 
Army  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  Nowell  Smith.  Milford, 
Is.  net. 

ECONOMICS. 

Outline  of  Economics.  By  R.  E.  Nelson.  Bell,  2s. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Engineer  Series. — What  Industry  owes  to  Chemical  Science. 
By  Richard  B.  Pilcher  and  Frank  Butler- Jones.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  By  Sir  George  Beilby.  Constable,  3s.  net. 

The  Theory  of  Electricity.  By  G.  H.  Livens.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  30s.  net. 

GARDENING. 

The  Book  of  the  School  Garden.  By  Charles  P.  Lawrance.  Evans, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

Neutrality  versus  Justice  :  An  Essay  on  International  Relations. 

By  A.  J.  Jacobs.  Fisher  Unwin,  Is.  net. 

Manuals  of  Health. — The  Baby.  By  Sophia  Seekings.  Christian 
Knowledge,  9d.  net. 

Harold.  By  James  F.  Waight.  The  final  volume  of  the  Trilogy. 
Allen  &  Unwin,  2s.  net. 

Philips’s  Strategical  Map  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Sinai  Penin¬ 
sula.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Philips’s  Strategical  Map  of  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Banking  and  Currency.  By  Ernest  Sykes.  With  Introduction  by 
F.  E.  Steele.  Fourth  edition.  Butterworth.  * 

The  Marriage  Will  Not  Take  Place  :  A  Play.  By  Alfred  Sutro. 
French,  Is.  net." 

Britain’s  Defenders;  or,  Peggy’s  Peep  into  Fairyland.  A  fairy 
play.  By  Rose  I.  Patry.  French,  Is. 

The  Aims  of  Labour.  By  Arthur  Henderson.  Headley,  Is.  net. 
The  Gate  of  Remembrance.  The  story  of  the  psychological  experi¬ 
ment  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Edgar  Chapel  at 
Glastonbury.  By  Frederick  Bligh  Bond.  Oxford  :  Blackwell, 
6s.  net. 

The  World’s  Battle  Front  at  a  Glance.  Thirty-Two  Maps.  Philip, 
Is.  3d. 

Mind  and  Manners  ;  a  Diary  of  Occasion.  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Just  Claims  of  Italy,  By  Whitney  Warren.  50  cents. 
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The  Duty  and  Discipline 
Movement. 


PATRON : 

Her  Eoyal  Highness  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

JOINT  PRESIDENTS: 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 

The  Rt.  Honble.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  D.L. 

FOUNDER  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  EXECUTIVE: 

The  Rt.  Honble.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  P.C.,  K.P. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COUNCIL: 

The  Rt.  Honble.  the  Lord  Rathcreedan. 

TEACHERS  INVITED  to  act  as 
HONORARY  LOCAL  SECRETARIES. 

THE  Duty  and  Discipline  Movement  was  founded  to 
combat  indiscipline  and  slackness  in  the  national  life, 
especially  in  the  home  and  in  the  school,  and  to  give 
reasonable  support  to  all  legitimate  authority.  The  Move¬ 
ment,  therefore,  has  strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession.  At  the  present 
time  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  still  further  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Teachers 
who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  Honorary  Local  Secretaries 
of  the  Movement  are  earnestly  requested  to  write  to  the 
Secretary,  who  will  send  gratis  and  post  free  a  special 
pamphlet  for  teachers,  together  with  full  information 
regarding  the  Movement.  All  communications  should  he 
addressed  to  —  The  Secretary,  The  Duty  and  Discipline 
Movement,  117  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND  SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


J.  POOLE  &  GO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Road, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephone  No.:  1646  Gerrard, 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES 


THE 

I  School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

'JpHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  education  are  dealt  with  by  leading 
authorities  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 


PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XIX,  1917,  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  new  uolume  began  with  the  January  number. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd..  London. 


MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 

IN  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  has 
been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those  set 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  the  Pupil  Teachers’, 
and  Diocesan  Examinations  carefully  selected  in  every 
chapter,  together  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes  col¬ 
lated  from  various  commentaries.  After  each  question, 
the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or  the  number  of  the 
verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  : — 

s.  d. 

The  Four  Gospels  . . each  0  9 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles . . 

1 

6 

Genesis  and  Exodus . 

1 

6 

Joshua  and  Judges  . 

1 

0 

Samuel  I  . 

0 

9 

Samuel  II  . 

0 

9 

Kings  I . 

0 

9 

Kings  II  ...  . 

0 

9 

Jeremiah  . 

0 

9 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai 

0 

9 

Corinthians  II . 

0 

9 

The  Church  Catechism  . 

0 

9 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany 

1 

6 

A  Catechism  op  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  One  hundred 

Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for  Children  of 

all  Religious  Denominations  in  Elementary 

Schools. 

Price  4d. 

Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners. 

Price  Is. 

JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

THE 

Educational  Times 

4 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


Vol.  LXXI  No.  667 


AUGUST  1,  1918 


Published  Quarterly.  Price,  to 
Non  Members,  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 
Annual  Subscription,  2s. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.  1 . 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at 
the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  26th  of  October,  1918,  at  3.30  p.m. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 
“Changes  in  Education,”  by  Professor 
John  Adams,  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  of  October,  at  6  p.m. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  124, 


EXAMINATIONS. 


rp  HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

J  OP  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April-at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  N ovember-December  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  October  16th,  1918. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  October  -  November,  March- April,  and 
June -July.  Entries  for  the  October  -  November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  9th,  1918. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  4d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  he  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 


Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W.l. 

Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 
G.  Augustus  HoLmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c„  will  be  held  in 
London  and  at  over  400  Local  Centres  in  December 
(last  day  of  entry,  November  15). 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  :  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers' 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  J uly  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  maybe  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms  of 
Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAMBIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


Diplomas.  —  The  next  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  begin  on  the  30th  of  December,  1918. 

The  Summer  Diploma  Examination  has 
been  discontinued. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi-  j 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. —  The  next  j 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  1919. 

Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations. —  The  Christmas  Examina-  j 
tions  will,  begin  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1918. 

Entry  Forms  must  be  returned  by  the  21st 
of  October. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — The  next  Examination  will  begin 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1918. 

Entry  Forms  must  be  returned  by  the  6th 
of  August. 

i 

Commercial  Examinations. — An  Ex¬ 
amination  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
Commercial  Subjects  will  be  held  in 

December,  1918. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary.  \ 


Correspondence  College. 

(FOUNDED  IN  1887.) 

PRINCIPAL : 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
E.C.S.,  P.R.A.S.  ■ 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

(Open  to  both  sexes  without  conditions  of  residence). 

At  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examinations ,  1905-14, 
above  Two  Thousand  U.C.C.  Students  passed, 
talcing  833  places  in  Honours. 


H  Short  (Suibe 

to  London  University  Examinations,  giving 
full  Particulars  of  Courses  and  Fees,  post 
free  to  Private  Students  from — 

The  Seceetaey, 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY 


OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford,  Bel- 
ast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St. 
Andrews,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several 
other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretaey  L.L.A.  Scheme. 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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NEW  SESSION  BEGINS  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  30. 

BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.4. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (Day  and  Evening) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 
ARTS.— Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SCIENCE.— Chemistry,  Physics.Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied),  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

CEOCRAPHY  DIPLOMA  and  MATRICULATION. 

EveningOourses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws . 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 
Sessional  f 1>ay  Arts*  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 


Fees 


Evening  ;  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics. 

£5.  5s. 

Prospectus  post  free,  Calendar  6 d.  (by  post  7 id.). 

ENGINEERING  AND  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

0RTH4MPT0N  POLY- 


N 


TECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ENGINEERING  DAY  COLLEGE. 

Full  Day  Courses  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  will 
commence  on  Monday,  30th  September,  1918.  The 
Courses  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in¬ 
clude  specialization  in  Automobile  and  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Engineering,  and  those  in  Electrical  Engineering 
include  specialization  in  Radio-Telegraphy. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  24th  and  25th  September,  1918.  These 
courses  include  periods  spent  in  commercial  work¬ 
shops  and  extend  over  four  years.  They  also  prepare 
for  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London.  Fees,  £15  or  £11  per  annum. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the 
value  of  £52  each  will  be  offered  for  competition  at 
the  entrance  examination  in  September,  1918. 

TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

Full  and  Part  Time  Courses,  both  Day  and  Even- 
mg,  m  this  important  department  of  Applied  Science 
will  be  given  in  specially  equipped  laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms. 

AN  AITCHESON  SCHOLARSHIP  (value  £30) 
will  be  offered  in  this  department  at  the  Entrance 
.Examination. 

Full  particulars  as  to  fees,  dates,  &e.,  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  work  of  the  Institute,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Institute,  or  on  application  to 
lv.  MULLINEUX  WALMSLEY,  D.Sc.,  Principal. 

Mrs.  curwefs  piano- 

FORTE  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
HOLIDAY  COURSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
will  be  held  from  August  6th  to  16th,  every  day  (ex- 
elusive  of  Bank  Holidays),  at  Wigmore  (late  Bech- 
stem)  Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Application  to  be  made  before  July  31st  to  Miss 
Wiginore  Ha11  st°jiM' 

A  S  FREYCH  MISTRESS,  resident 

or  visiting.  Age  36.  (Brevet  Superieur.) 
Fourteen  years  experience  English  Schools.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  Higher  Local  and  Matriculation  ;  hundreds 
of  successes.— 582  F .  Hooper’s,  Educational  Agents, 
13  Regent  Street,  S.W.  1.  Established  1881. 


Teachers  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

(Constituted  by  Order  in  Council,  29  Feb. ,1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to— 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47  BEDFORD  SQUARE, 

London,  W.C.l. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 

Principal:  Miss  "Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September  to 

£  repare  for  the  London  and  Cambridge  Teachers’ 
fiploma  and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
And  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£8  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund.  Special  grants  to  Honours 
Students  of  £28  towards  Hostel  fees,  or  £15  if  living 
in  rooms. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the.  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salubsury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W.  6. 

TTISITING  and  NON-RESIDENT 

t  engagements  desired.  —  Fully  trained  and 
certificated  Gymnastic  and  Dancing  Mistress.  826  E. 
— “Art”  Mistress;  studied  Paris  and  London. 
R.D.S.,  &c.  100  E. — As  Language  Mistress.  French, 
German,  Italian.  1678  B.— Music  Mistress.  Piano, 
Violin.  872  E.— Elocution.  Gold  Medallist.  101  E. 
— Hooper’s,  Educational  Agents,  13  Regent  Street, 
S.W.  1.  Many  others.  List  gratis  if  requirements 
stated.  Established  1881.  Stamp. 

SCHOOL  MISTRESSES  required 

^7  (RESIDENT). — French,  German,  some  Eng¬ 
lish,  Latin  ;  £100.  “  Art,”  prepare  R.D.S.  ;  £70. 

Assistant,  English,  Modern  Geography ;  from  £80  ; 
no  supervision  duties.  Boys’  Preparatory  Junior, 
English,  Ablett’s  Drawing  throughout  School ;  from 
£80.  Kindergarten ;  £75.  Music ;  £75.  Assistant 
English,  Mathematics ;  £75.  Assist  Principal, 
general  subjects;  £50.— Hooper’s,  13  Regent  Street, 
S.W.  1.  Many  vacancies,  liberal  salaries  ;  no  charge 
till  placed.  Stamp. 

AS  FORM  MISTRESS.  —  Boys’ 

School.  Age  24.  Seven  years’  experience, 
two  years  present  engagement.  Certificated  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Latin,  Music,  Theory,  Harmony,  Class 
Singing,  Elocution.  Warmly  recommended.— 883  E, 
Hooper’s,  13  Regent  Street,  S.W.l.  Others.  Es¬ 
tablished  1881.  Stamp. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oakley  House, 

14, 16,  &  18  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

I  Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.  - 

rjlHIS  Agency  has  been  established 

J-  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  (during  August) : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  4  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 
therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 

X  ECTURER  in  English,  History,  and 
Arithmetic,  wanted  in  September, 
for  small  Training  College.  Commencing 
salary  £140  per  annum.  Apply — 

PRINCIPAL, 

11  Fitzroy  Square,  W.l. 

^  »  KING’S 

ANALOGOUS  SHORTHAND 

CAN  BE  LEARNED  IN  3' HOURS. 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  ALPHABET. 


/#\ 


Prom  any  Bookseller,  Is.  6d.  net. 
j  I  If  any  difficulty,  send  direct  to 

A  7  H.  KING,  15  St.  Mary’s  Terrace,  W.  2. 

SCHOOL  MISTRESSES  required 

(NON-RESIDENT).— English,  Modern  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  £160.  For  Grammar  School,  Boys,  well 
qualified  in  French  ;  £170,  rising  to  £225.  Assistant 
English,  Science,  Mathematics  ;  £170.  Junior  Eng¬ 
lish,  Botany,  Drawing;  £75.  —  Hooper’s,  Edu¬ 
cational  Agents,  13  Regent  Street,  S.W.  1.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881.  Stamp. 


DENMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MASSAGE. 

Training  Strictly  Swedish.  Residential  Hostel  Attached.  Scholarships,  Value  £40  and  £20,  Offered  Annually. 

g  has  Open  air  Gymnasium  and  Sports  Ground.  It  is  efficiently  staffed  and  the  Course  of  Training  is  recognized  by  Public 
_  .  ,  Examination  Boards. 

PPb  •  Miss  E.  SPELMAN  STANGER,  Member  and  Examiner  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseuses,  Sunray  Avenue, 
- -  - Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E.24. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AO  PARNASSUM," 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS 

Revised,  Corrected  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

-Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


SECOND  HAND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  80  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices  :  12  &  13  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

Telegraphic  Address : — 

Scholasque,  Westrand,  London.” 

Telephone 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  Graduates  and  other  well  qualified 
Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments  for 
next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  Ho  charge  unless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED? 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can, on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL 
&  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them 
free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  to 
English  and  Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses 
and  other  Teachers  on  application.  Liberal 
Salaries. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WEST  HAM. 


CENTRAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(CO-EDUCATIONAL), 

STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E.  15. 


Applications  are  invited  for 

the  post  of  FORM  MISTRESS.  Graduate 
with  good  French  required.  Subsidiary  subjects 
should  be  stated.  Commencing  salary  according  to 
qualifications  and  experience,  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  £10  to  £250. 

Applications,  giving  full  information  as  to  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  experience,  should  be  sent  in  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Principal,  Central  Second- 
arv  School,  Tennyson  Road,  Stratford,  London,  E.15. 

GEORGE  E.  HILLEARY, 
Education  Department,  Town  Clerk. 

West  Ham,  E.  15. 

16th  July.  1918. 


East  London  college 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 


JUNIOR  DEMONSTRATOR  IN  PHYSICS 
required.  Salary  £180  per  annum.  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Registrar.  East  London  College, 
Mile  End  Road,  London,  E.l. 


'UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  following  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded 
free  on  application  : — 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  (including  Theology). 
FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE : 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  Dental  Surgery,  Public 
Health. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING : 

Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Automobile. 

Teachers’  Training  Department  (Men) . 

„  „  „  (Women). 

TESTAMUR  COURSES. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

HALLS  OE  RESIDENCE. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  and  School 
Certificate  Examination  Papers,  post  free  6d.  per  set. 

JAMES  RAFTER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


(Untvemfg  £ufomf  Coffeoje. 

LONDON. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
time  of  the  year  at  proportionate  fees. 

Annually  for  the  last  25  years  about 
IOO  Students  of  TJ.T.C.  have  passed  London 
Matriculation. 


LABORATORY  WORK. 

Practical  Classes  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
and  Zoology  are  held  throughout  the  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  School  Vacations. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 


THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 

RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.1. 


FORMAL 

NORMAL  C0RR.  COLLEGE 

(founded  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 

PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Eroebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb. Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


send  for  normal  guide. 

Cr.  8vo.  184  pages.  Price  6d.  net.  1 

PQfjr  To  readers  of  this  paper  on  ? 
rflCEl  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage.  | 

47  Medford  Road,  East  |  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110  Avondale'; Square,  London,  S?E.  1. 


On  Educational, 
Scientific,  Medical, 
Law,  Theological,  and 
ALL  other  Subjects. 

SECOND  HAND  AT  HALF  PRICES. 
NEW  BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

Catalogues  Free.  State  Wants.  Books  Bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE, 

121/123  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2. 


TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

Educational  Events, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

-JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams— “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— Museum  1136. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  o  ur  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(Hi)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS.  , 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  Is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Pcirtnors 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  cl®se  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  haye  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 

&  KNIGHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 

clients  as  mud]  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  tvill  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

Books  suitable  for  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS,  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  1919 


Author 

-Scott 


%\t  $itt  fuss  Africa 

Work 


Lady  of  the  Lake 
Kenilworth 


,  &r. 

Editor  Net  Price 
J.  H.  B.  Masterman  3/6 
J.  H.  Blather 
A.  W.  Verity 


Shakespeare  As  You  Like  It 

,,  King  Riehard  II  » 

Faerie  Queene,  Books  I  and  II  L.  Winstanley 

De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  VII  A.  G.  Peskett 

„  „  Book  VII  E.  S.  Shuckburgh 

(with  vocabulary) 

De  Senectute  J •  S.  Reid 

Aeneid,  Book  I  A.  Sidgwiek 

„  Book  I  (with  vocabulary ) 

Hecuba 


Spenser 

Caesar 

Cicero 

Vergil 


ea, 


Euripides 

Xenophon 


W.  S.  Hadley 
Anabasis,  Book  III  A.  Pretor 

„  Book  III  (with  vocabulary)  G.  M.  Edwards 


2/6 
21- 
21- 
,  3/6 
2/9 
2/3 

4/6 

2/3 

2/3 

3/6 

2/6 

21- 


®{tc  Cambridge  $ible  for  ^rbools  irair  C0 Heps 

A.  F.  Kirkpatrick 
A.  Plummer 
J.  R.  Lumby 
or  with  Greek  Text 
W.  F.  Burnside 
G.  G.  Findlay 
or  with  Greek  Text  3/6 
A.  L.  Williams  3/6 


Samuel  II 

The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Greek  Teict) 
Thessalonians  I  and  II 


2/6 
2/9 
4 1- 
5/6 
4/6 
2/3 


OSttglisIr 


Author 


Work 


Net  Price 


Colossians  and  Philemon  (Greek  Text) 


Sbr  Smaller  ffiitmimihu  pfrle  for  ^rbools 


Samuel  II 

The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 


A.  F.  Kirkpatrick  2/- 

G.  F.  Maclear  2/- 

H.  C.  O.  Lanchester  2/- 


n  |Lc£ris.cfr  fmiem  for  ^rljools 

Samuel  II  R.  O.  Hutchinson  2/6 

The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  Sir  A.  F.  Hort  and 

Mrs.  Chitt.v  2/6 

C.  West- Watson  2/6 

H.  W.  Fulford  2/6 


A.  S.  West 

Revised  English  Grammar 

3/6 

A.  S.  West 

Revised  English  Grammar  for  Beginners 

1/6 

T.  G.  Tucker  and  ) 
R.  S.  Wallace  > 

f-  English  Grammar,  Descriptive  and  Historical 

3/- 

E.  A.  A.  Varnish  &  1 
J.  H.  Hanly  J 

j-  A  Junior  Graphic  Grammar 

2/6 

D.  B.  Nicolson 

A  Handbook  of  English 

21- 

W.  Murison 

English  Composition 

61- 

In  Two  Parts 

each  3/6 

Key  to  Exercises 

6/6 

T.  N.  Toller 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language  5/- 

fmiax'g 

J.  E.  Morris 

History  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Middle  of  the 

Sixteenth  Century 

4:6 

J.  E.  Morris 

Europe  in  the  XIX  Century,  1815-1878 

3/- 

J.  E.  Morris 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

4/- 

In  2  parts,  divided  at  1603 

each  2/3 

1485-1910  separately 

3/- 

A.  D. Innes 

History  of  England  for  Use  in  Schools 

61- 

In  3  parts  :  Part  I,  to  1509 

2/6 

Part  II,  1509-1714 

2/6 

Part  III,  1689-1912 

2/6 

1399-1603  separately 

31- 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Thessalonians,  Timothy,  and  Titus 


W.  H.  Woodward  A  Short  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the  Britislr 
Empire  from  1500-1911 

W.  H.  Woodward  An  Outline  History  of  the  British  Empire  from 
1500-1911 


5/- 


2/6. 


RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Milton :  Areopagitica.  With  a  Commentary  by  Sir 
Richard-  C.  Jebb,  and  with  Supplementary  Material.  Extra 
fcap  8vo.  Pitt  Press  Series.  Ready  shortly 

Shakespeare:  King  Richard  II.  Edited, with 

Introduction,  Brief  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.A.  With  a  frontispiece.  Pott  8vo,  Is  6d  net.  Granta 
Shakespeare  Series 

Translation  from  French.  By  r.  l.  g. 

Ritchie,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  French  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  James  M.  Moore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Madras 
College,  St  Andrews.  Demy  8vo.  6s  6d  net 

By  the  same  Authors  :  A  Manual  of  French  Composition. 

Demy  8vo.  5s  net 


By  Sydney  H. 


A  T ext-  Book  of  Experi  mental  Psychology. 

With  Laboratory  Exercises.  By  Charles  S.  Myers,  M.A.,. 
M.D.,  Sc.D.  Second  edition.  Part  I,  Text-Book.  Part  II, 
Laboratory  Exercises.  With  a  plate  and  66  figures  and 
diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  10s  6d  net 

“  Probably  the  most  complete  text-book  of  experimental  psychology  in 
this  or  any  other  language.  Every  page  is  loaded  with  trustworthy  state¬ 
ments  of  verified  fact,  yet  the  argumentation  is  so  well  ordered  and  the 
style  so  concise  and  clear  that  the  book  can  be  read  with  ease  and 
pleasure.” — Nature 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 

Colleges.  The  following  have  recently  been  published  : — 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (R.V.)  Edited  by  Sir 

George  Adam  Smith.  6s  6d  net 

The  Book  of  Joshua  (R.V.)  Edited  by  G.  A.  COOKE,  D.D. 
2s  9d  net 

The  Book  of  Job  (R.V.)  Edited  by  A.  B.  Davidson, 
LL.D.,  and  H.  C.  O.  Lanchester,  M.A.  5s  net 

Obadiah  and  Jonah  (R.V.)  Edited  by  H.  C.  O.  Lan¬ 
chester,  M.A.  2s  6d  net 


Graduated  French  Dictation. 

Moore,  B.A.  2s  6d  net 

“  A  collection  of  crisp  and  interesting  fragments  for  dictation,  ‘  traduc- 
t ion  sous  la  diet Ge,  and  if  we  may  call  it  so  ‘version  sous  la  dict6e,*  or 
translation  into  English  from  dictated  French— the  last  for  sixth-form 

th"  *•* to 

The  Story  of  the  People  of  Britain.  In  four 

books.  Crown  8vo  Book  I,  55  b.c.-1485  a.d.  By  Mary 
Sarson.  With  o4  illustrations.  2s.  Book  II,  1485-1688.  By 
Mary  Sarson.  With  58  illustrations.  2s  3d.  Book  III  1688- 

With  62  illustrations.  2s  6d.’  Book 
IV,  1815-1914.  By  Lucy  Hanson.  With  67  illustrations.  2s  9d 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  give  children  a  consecutive  account  of  the 
fortunes  and  progress  of  the  British  people  from  the  time  of  JuZs  Cesar 
to  the  present  day,  and.  to  picture,  in  simple  language,  the  everyday  lHe  of 
men  and  women  m  various  classes  of  society  and  in 
British  Isles.  The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  givin^a 

S3^PS£Sg;jJ» C t£t°nCe  Varied'  lntell*iWe  *  yo4  readers^ 

ORDERS  FO /?  SCHOOL  ^OOKS.  /n  order  to  ensure  supplies  for  the  Michaelmas  Term ,  orders 
should  be  placed  w,th  the  bookseller  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.  4 :  C.  F.  CLAY,  MANAGER 


Religion  and  Religious 

By  E.  T.  Campagnac,  Professor  of  Edu- 


Elements  of 
Teaching. 

cation  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  formerly  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  3s  net 

“  Teachers  who  regard  the  teaching  of  religion  as  a  specially  important 
part  of  their  duty  will  find  a  new  inspiration  in  these  attractive  lectures. 
...  If  the  principles  enunciated  are  recognized  and  accepted,  religious 
teaching  will  become  a  delight  to  the  teacher  and  an  inspiration  to  his 
class.  Mr  Campagnac  sees  the  secret  dearly,  and  he  would  help  others 
share  it.” — The  Times 
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TLbc  Educational  Barnes. 


Until  further  notice,  “The  Educational  Times” 
will  be  issued  four  times  a  year — on 
the  1st  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November.  The  next  issue  will  appear 
on  November  1st. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be 
addressed  to  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  discussions  on  Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Bill  con¬ 
tain  little  of  comfort  or  of  reassurance  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  private  schools.  The  pious  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  measure,  as  described  in  the  preamble  of 
the  original  draft,  included  the  provision  of  a  “  national 
system  of  education.”  This  is  a  phrase  which  is  open 
to  several  different  interpretations  and  one  which  is  of 
little  help  to  us  until  it  has  been  clearly  defined.  It 
may  mean  that  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  whatever  kind,  are  to  be  brought  under  the 
direct  and  full  control  of  the  national  or  central  ad¬ 
ministration.  So  defined,  the  phrase  would  express 
nothing  more  than  an  aspiration,  since  the  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  social  forces  of  the  country  would 
prevent  any  such  measure  of  full  control.  Another 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  may  be  that  we  are  to 
have  a  national  system  developed  as  a  thing  in  itself, 
complete  and  symmetrical  in  its  parts,  but  not  wholly 
comprehensive,  since  outside  its  confines  there  would 
be  schools  and  institutions  working  in  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  Government  control.  Such  a 
system  would  stand  as  a  kind  of  model  or  pattern 
designed  to  exemplify  the  Government’s  idea  of  what 
schools  should  be  and  of  the  relation  between  schools 
of  different  grades.  A  third  possible  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  is  that  a  national  system  may  be  set  up 
which  provides  for  a  due  supervision  of  every  kind  of  I 


educational  work  but  does  not  aim  either  at  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  non- Government  schools  or  at  leaving  such 
schools  to  pursue  their  way  in  complete  independence. 
This  third  interpretation  would  aim  at  a  middle  course 
between  that  of  compelling  all  schools  to  be  fully  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  State  and  that  of  pretending  that  schools 
which  are  not  so  regulated  are  officially  non-existent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  everything  turns  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘‘  system.”  To  some  minds  this  word  sug¬ 
gests  a  measure  of  rigid  control  and  perfect  balance, 
only  to  be  secured  by  the  activity  of  duly  appointed 
officials.  Where  such  officials  are  already  in  existence 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  take  the  view  that 
a  real  “  national  system  ”  can  be  promoted  only  under 
their  own  supervision.  Inasmuch  as  the  official  ad¬ 
ministration  has  a  large  share  in  drafting  Education 
Bills,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  will  show  a  tendency 
in  its  proposals  to  discourage  all  educational  enterprise 
which  is  not  to  be  brought  under  its  full  control.  The 
possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  supply  answers  in 
Parliament  to  questions  concerning  matters  over  which 
its  authority  is  less  than  complete  makes  any  Govern¬ 
ment  department  reluctant  to  undertake  tasks  which 
have  not  been  defined  with  exact  precision.  It  is  an 
almost  invariable  feature  of  officialdom  everywhere 
that  it  shrinks  from  novel  duties  and  new  forms  of 
responsibility  unless  it  has  had  a  share  in  defining 
them.  Over  the  portal  of  every  Government  depart¬ 
ment  might  be  inscribed  Gray’s  line  : 

“Leave,  oh,  leave  me  to  repose.” 

This  being  the  nature  of  Government  officials,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Board  of  Education  pre¬ 
fers  to  regard  a  national  system  of  education  as  one 
which  is  fully  under  its  supervision.  Since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  a  controlled  system  which  is  fully 
comprehensive,  wre  have  the  result  that  the  Board  is 
willing  to  direct  a  system  which  is  complete  in  itself 
and  takes  no  cognizance  of  privately  conducted  schools 
unless  and  until  they -are  willing  to  become  dovetailed 
into  the  official  scheme. 

This  interpretation  of  -the  term  “  system,”  implying 
as  it  does  a  full  control,  is  one  which  should  be  widened. 
We  might  speak  of  a  national  system  of  education  even 
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if  every  school  were  working  on  independent  lines,  for 
the  word  “  system  ”  may  be  used  to  describe  a  method 
or  practice  in  educational  affairs,  and  we  might  have 
an  English  system  of  education  which  provided  for  the 
due  supervision  of  every  form  of  educational  effort 
without  making  any  attempt  to  prescribe  regulations 
in  detail  or  to  effect  a  minute  supervision  of  the  work 
lone  in  every  school  or  institution.  It  is  evident  that 
the  national  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  children 
may  be  held  to  call  for  some  measure  of  public  control 
over  every  educational  activity.  We  ought  not  to 
permit  a  state  of  things  which  allows  any  person,  how¬ 
ever  ignorant,  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  such  a  highly  organized  country  as  Germany  and  in 
such  a  democratic  community  as  the  United  States  the 
people  make  use  of  privately  managed  schools.  The 
preference  thus  expressed  may  be  distressing  to  those 
who  cherish  a  democratic  theory,  but  it  constitutes  a 
factor  which  cannot  be  ignored.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
national  system  of  education  in  England  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  scheme  must  not  be  sys¬ 
tematic  in  the  rigid  or  official  sense,  but  must  be  as 
free  and  elastic  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  the 
provision  of  such  a  kind  of  supervision  as  shall  serve 
to  ensure  efficiency  in  education. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  case  for  a 
proper  recognition  of  privately  conducted  schools  has 
mainly  been  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  conduct 
them.  Arguments  coming  from  this  source,  however 
good  in  themselves,  are  apt  to  be  discredited  as  being 
dictated  by  private  interests.  The  controversy  has 
tended  to  swing  between  official  and  supercilious 
phrases  such  as  “private-venture  schools,”  with  re¬ 
torts  concerning  the  perils  of  “  bureaucratic  control.” 
Such  exchanges  tend  to  engender  heat  rather  than 
light,  and  the  controversy  assumes  the  nature  of  a 
mere  verbal  conflict.  A  more  reasonable  method 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  recognize  frankly  the 
existence  of  privately  conducted  schools  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  either  suppressing  them  completely  or  of 
bringing  them  under  full  official  control.  The  public 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  conduct  private 
schools  w’ould  welcome  any  well  considered  and  equit¬ 
able  plan  for  giving  recognition  to  such  schools,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  recognition  were  accompanied  by  a 
guarantee  against  the  competition  of  State-aided 
schools  and  by  such  an  amount  of  financial  help  as 
would  enable  the  private  school  to  carry  on  its  work 
and  would  justify  a  corresponding  measure  of  super¬ 
vision. 

The  emphasis  should  be  shifted  from  buildings  and 
equipment  to  the  -teachers.  Government  supervision 
in  any  field  of  educational  work,  should  be  directed 
primarily  to  the  securing  of  a  well  equipped  teaching 
staff.  This  done,  the  teachers  should  be  left  alone, 
foi  any  attempt  at  detailed  control  will  merely  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  When  the  Government  has  realized 


that  a  national  system  of  education  can  be  built  up 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  efficient  and  contented  teach¬ 
ing  staff  it  will  recognize  that  the  private  schools  of 
the  country  may  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  system  without  any  necessity  for  submitting 
them  to  minute  regulation.  Give  us  a  national  force 
of  teachers  and  our  national  system  of  education  will 
establish  itself. 


NOTES. 


The  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  our  schools 

was  wrell  illustrated  in  the  discussions 

Military  on  the  Education  Bill  in  regard  to 

Training  in  ,  .  ,  .  .  rnl 

Schools.  physical  training.  I  he  word  drill 

excited  the  suspicions  of  certain 
members  who  appeared  to  imagine  that  physical  drill 
meant  military  drill.  On  the  other  hand,  some  mem¬ 
bers  pressed  for  the  introduction  of  direct  military 
training  in  the  continuation  schools.  Nobody  pointed 
out  that  in  our  elementary  schools  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  during  recent  years  has  been  changed  entirely 
from  the  old  squad  drill  and  has  been  based  on  the 
Swedish  system  of  free  exercises,  designed  to  develop 
suppleness  rather  than  strength.  Nor  did  anybody 
remind  Parliament  of  the  still  more  important  fact  that 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  the  preliminary  training  of 
recruits  is  based  on  the  same  Swedish  system,  so  that 
the  young  sailor  or  soldier  is  required  to  exercise  his 
body  by  the  same  means  as  those  used  in  our  public 
elementary  schools.  Air.  Fisher  might  have  met  both 
sets  of  critics  by  telling  them  that  the  physical  drill  of 
our  schools  was  not  military  but  general  in  its  purpose, 
and  that  instead  of  introducing  Army  training  in  our 
schools  wre  were  witnessing  the  introduction  of  school 
physical  training  into  the  Army  and  Navy. 


Examination  papers  in  French  as  set  at  present  by 
the  examining  bodies  concerned  with 
French  schools  are  a  compromise  between 

the  various  methods  of  teaching  in 
use.  Schools  in  which  the  direct  method  is  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  unreservedly  practised  do  not  get  an 
examination  paper  suited  to  their  scheme  of  work 
unless  a  special  paper  is  asked  for  and  paid  for  by  the 
school  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  taught 
on  the  traditional  methods  of  language  teaching  uni¬ 
versal  in  this  country  up  to  twenty  years  ago  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  paper  containing  questions  that  appear  to 
the  pupils  to  be  cast  in  a  needlessly  weird  and  un¬ 
familiar  form.  These  questions  are  put  in  to  give  the 
new  methodists  a  chance.  We  think  the  Alodern 
Language  Association  is  right  in  asking  that  examining- 
bodies  shall  now  recognize  the  direct  method,  which 
has  got  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  In  response 
to  the  urging  of  this  Association,  the  Cambridge  Locals 
Syndicate  has  embodied  the  test  proposed  as  an 
alternative. 
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The  proposals  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
are  briefly  these :  The  examination 
TIMethodCt  should  be  in  two  parts,  oral  and 
written.  The  oral  examination  should 
include  dictation,  reading  aloud,  and  conversation. 
The  dictation  should  be  given  by  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  the  examiner,  so. that  the  pupils  may  not 
be  confused  by  an  unfamiliar  tone  of  voice ;  and  the 
examiner  ^can  judge  how  far  the  correct  hearing  of  the 
pupils  has  been  trained.  For  reading  and  conversa¬ 
tion  a  prepared  book  of  about  6,000  words  is  recom¬ 
mended,  in  place  of  desultory  conversation  on  the 
weather  and  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Classes  can  be 
taken  as  a  whole  or  as  individuals.  The  extravagant 
nervousness  that  used  to  characterize  candidates  for 
oral  French  entirely  disappears  in  schools  where  oral 
work  is  of  daily  occurrence  in  class.  If  the  candidates 
are  taken  singly,  a  reserve  candidate  should  always 
be  in  the  room  waiting  his  turn.  The  written  exami¬ 
nation  is  to  consist  of  two  papers,  covering,  for  the 
senior  stage,  three  hours’  work.  x\bout  half  the  time 
should  be  given  to  translation  into  English.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  recognizes  that  the  power  to  understand  the 
language  should  be  tested  by  translation.  An  impor¬ 
tant  proviso  is  that  no  passage  given  for  translation 
should  involve  abstract  conceptions  which  are  above 
the  candidate’s  mental  level. 


Free 

Composition. 


The  remaining  part  of  the  written  examination 
should  consist  of  writing  French. 
Direct  grammar  questions  are  dis¬ 
carded.  The  writing  test  is  to  con¬ 
sist,  at  the  senior  stage,  of  free  composition  only.  No 
examiner  of  experience  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
step.  The  translation  of  English  into  French  of  quite 
90  per  cent,  of  candidates  from  schools  is  valueless. 
Questions  involving  free  composition  may  be  very 
varied.  For .  the  more  formal  essay  the  Association 
recommends  that  the  free  composition  should  take  one 
of  the  following  forms: — (a)  A  narrative  of  about  250 
words,  with  a  well  defined  plot,  should  be  clearly  read 
aloud  in  English  twice  by  the  invigilator  to  the  candi¬ 
dates,  who  would  then  write  it  out  in  French  with  the 
aid  only  of  headings  given  in  French  on  the  printed 
paper.  These  headings  should  not  be  given  in  the 
form  of  sentences — e.g.,  not  “  Cesar  arriva  sur  la 
place,”  but  “  Arrivee  de  Cesar  sur  la  place.”  ( b )  A 
skeleton  outline  for  expansion,  given  on  the  printed 
paper  in  French.  This  test  may  take  the  form  of  the 
continuation  of  a  story  begun  in  one  of  the  passages 
for  translation.  This  latter  form  of  free  composition 
has  already  appeared  in  many  papers  and  examiners 
must  be  quite  convinced  of  its  value. 


Mr.  Fisher’s  message  to  teachers,  which  wras  read 
at  the  special  service  in  the  City 
Faith.  Temple,  merits  textual  quotation. 

“None,”  he  wrote,  “would  question 


the  appropriateness  of  teachers  at  the  present  crisis 
dedicating  themselves  anew  to  the  national  service. 
Every  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  must  have  a  voca¬ 
tion  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word,  though,  as  a 
great  teacher  once  said,  he  should  not  often  talk  of  it. 
He  must  have  caught  some  glimpse  of  truth  and  of 
the  inward  freedom  which  truth  alone  can  give,  and 
must  be  inspired  by  the  desire  to  turn  the  eyes  of 
others  to  the  light  which  he  himself  has  seen.  He 
must  have  faith — faith  in  his  pupils  and  his  work — 
and  faith,  despite  all  discouragements  and  difficulties, 
in  the  power  of  ideals  to  transform  human  nature. 
There  never  was  a  period  in  our  history  when  teachers 
had  a  greater  opportunity  or  a  heavier  responsibility. 
The  nation  is  awakening,  as  never  before,  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  education  and  to  the  necessity  of  coynbating 
ignorance  in  all  its  forms — physical,  mental,  and 
moral.  The  war  is  burning  into  all  the  value  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  ordered  discipline,  of  devotion  to  a  great  and 
common  cause;  but  there  is  the  danger  that  in  the 
reaction  consequent  upon  peace  and  in  the  turmoil  of 
material  reconstruction  the  spiritual  truths  enforced 
by  the  war  may  be  forgotten  or  obscured.  It  will  rest 
largely  upon  the  teachers  to  secure  that  these  truths 
become  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  and  that  the  full  influence  of  education  may  be 
directed  to  the  training  of  men  and  women  imbued  by 
lasting  ideals  of  public  service  and  self-sacrificing 
citizenship.  ” 


The  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Loyal 
Colonial  Institute  have  addressed  a 
[ History  letter  to  the  Universities  of  the  United 

Kingdom  urging  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  adequate  teaching  of  Empire 
subjects.  The  Committee  suggest  that  in  every  Uni¬ 
versity  there  should  be  a  Chair  of  Colonial  and  Imperial 
History.  This  chair  .should  be  adequately  endowed* 
and  the  Professor  should  have  one  year  in  seven  for 
travel,  on  full  salary  with  travelling  expenses,  in  order 
that  he  may  study  the  countries  whose  history  he  is. 
teaching. 


PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY.* 


It  is  probably  inherent  in  the  progress  of  material  pros¬ 
perity  that  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  limit,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  shirk,  responsibility.  The  progress  of  material 
prosperity  involves  the  differentiation  of  activities.  Primitive 
man  made  his  own  boots,  when  he  wore  any  ;  bootmaking  is 
now  a  specialized  trade,  and  a  certain  body  of  workers  make 
boots  or  parts  of  boots,  and  do  that  work  only.  In  order  that 
they  may  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  making  of  boots, 
other  people  must  supplv  them  with  food  and  clothing.  In 
all  departments  of  life  the  same  tendency  is  displayed — a 
man’s  interest,  and  therefore  his  responsibility,  are  limited 


*  Address  given  before  a  branch  of  the  Parents’  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Union. 
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mainly  to  the  one  piece  of  work  that  he  has  undertaken.  The 
education  of  children  has  naturally  been  affected  by  this 
tendency  to  specialize.  Our  bootmaker  cannot  make  boots 
if  his  attention  is  called  from  his  work  in  order  to  train  his 
children  ;  neither  can  his  wife  prepare  her  husband  s  food  if 
she  is  teaching  the  little  ones  to  read.  Consequently  a  race 
of  professional  educators  has  come  into  existence.  Parents 
send  their  children  to  school  and  pay,  either  directly  or 
through  rates  and  taxes,  other  people  to  do  the  work  they 
have  no  time  to  perform. 

The  provision  of  schools  is  an  inevitable  result  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Men  and  women  who  make  it  their  work  to  teach 
children  ought  to  do  the  job  better  than  the  parent,  just 
as  the  professional  bootmaker  ought  to  be  more  skilled  than 
the  amateur.  For  many  generations  after  the  establishment 
of  schools  it  was  optional  for  parents  to  make  use  of  them  or 
not,  as  they  chose. 

Within  the  memory  of  some  of  us  here  the  State  laid  upon 
parents  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  and 
established  penalties  when  this  was  not  done.  Compulsory 
education  in  a  democratic  community  seems  to  need  some 
explanation  or  justification.  The  democratic  ideal  is  to  leave 
every  individual  in  the  State  as  free  as  possible  to  lead  his 
own  life  on  the  lines  that  he  prefers.  This  freedom  may  some 
day  become  absolute  if  and  when  human  nature  becomes  per¬ 
fect.  At  present  it  is  limited  by  an  important  proviso.  The 
individual  is  free  to  do  what  he  likes  provided  his  actions 
do  not  injure  his  neighbour.  For  instance,  a  man  can,  if  the 
whim  so  take  him,  eat  cherries  in  the  street  and  leave  the 
cherry  stones  in  the  gutter.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
cabbage  stalks  in  the  road.  The  State  considers  that  the 
cherry  stones  are  harmless,  but  that  the  cabbage  stalks  might 
breed  disease.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  development 
it  is  clear  that  democratic  freedom  must  be  limited  by  the 
general  sense,  as  expressed  by  elected  rulers,  of  what  is  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  introduction  of  printing  made  compulsory  education 
inevitable.  This  has  happened  in  all  Western  civilized 
countries,  however  democratic  their  constitution.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  education  that  modern  nations  began  by  enforcing 
was  limited  to  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  calculating,  which  form  the  basis  of  a  literary 
education.  Of  course,  for  many  years  after  Caxton  started 
work,  the  printed  book  affected  comparatively  few  people. 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  cheapness  of 
paper  combined  with  improvements  in  machinery  had  caused 
the  printed  word  to  penetrate  into  every  town  and  village  and 
almost  into  every  house.  At  about  the  same  period  fresh 
groups  of  men  were  called  upon  to  exercise  the  Parliamentary 
franchise.  It  seemed  to  the  rulers  of  that  day  a  positive 
danger  that  a  number  of  electors  should  be  unable  to  read  or 
write.  This  illiteracy  was  also  an  undoubted  inconvenience 
in  industrial  and  commercial  life.  And  so,  in  1870,  the 
movement  began  to  complete  the  provision  of  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  people  throughout  the  country.  A  few  years’ 
experience  of  these  schools  convinced  our  rulers  that  Mr. 
Forster’s  aim  of  bringing  education  to  every  child  had  not 
been  attained,  and  so  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  in¬ 
troduced.  At  first  the  proposed  education  was  to  consist  of  a 
study  of  the  “  three  R’s,”  as  they  were  then  called— Reading, 
Biting,  and  Rithmetic — and  it  was  confidently  expected  by 
Mr.  Forster  that  the  education  rate  would  never  exceed  3d.  in 
the  £1. 

The  idea  of  compulsion,  once  introduced,  has  spread  with 
marked  rapidity.  The  “  three  R’s  ”  are  only  an  introduction 
to  the  full  and  varied  educational  feast  to  which  scholars  are 
now  admitted  free.  At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  put 
upon  the  professional  teacher  has  increased  until  it  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  the  near  future  parents  may  divest  themselves 
of  parental  duty  and  hand  over  their  children,  almost  from 
infancy  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  care  of  the  State  acting 
through  local  committees  and  teachers.  The  position  in 
England  with  regard  to  compulsory  education  is,  or  will 
be,  when  Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Bill  becomes  law  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  Every  child  from  the  age  of  five  to  the’  age  of 
eighteen  is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  course  of  training  at 
the  hands  of  professional  educators.  Nursery  schools  for 
children  under  five  years  of  age  are  encouraged  and  will 
probably  become  in  the  first  place  general  and  finally  com¬ 


pulsory.  For  the  greater  number  of  children — i.e.  those  who 
go  to  the  public  elementary  schools — full-time  schooling  is 
compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  part-time  schooling 
from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  eighteen.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  local  education  committees  to  continue  the  full-time  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  For  children  in  secondary 
schools  a  curious  exemption  is  permitted.  If  such  children 
continue  their  full-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  reach  a  satisfactory  standard,  they  are  at  that  age  free 
from  further  educational  control  by  the  State.  If  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  use  the  old-fashioned  words  “  masses  ”  and 
“  classes,”  it  is  noticeable  that,  while  the  children  belonging 
to  the  masses  remain  under  State  tutelage  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  children  belonging  to  the 
classes  may,  if  their  parents  so  desire,  cease  their  school 
education  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Since  the  days  of  Mr.  Forster  and  the  threepenny  rate  things 
have  moved  apace.  The  schools  no  longer  limit  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  three  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  calculating. 
The  schools  no  longer  assume  that  intellectual  education  is 
their  only,  or  even  their  principal,  object.  The  State,  supported 
very  rightly  by  public  opinion,  insists  that  the  children  shall 
have  the  fullest  intellectual  education  that  they  are  capable  of 
absorbing,  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  best  possible  hygienic 
conditions,  that  their  muscles  shall  be  systematically  and 
scientifically  trained,  and  that  their  bodies  shall,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  be  provided  with  food.  The  national  attitude  towards 
education  has  shifted  from  the  standpoint  occupied  when  the 
illiterate  voter  was  looked  upon  as  a  political  danger.  The 
new  attitude  is  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  the  preface 
to  a  volume  of  collected  speeches  that  has  recently  been  issued. 
He  points  out  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  all  “  does  not  rest  upon  grounds  of  political  prudence 
only,  but  upon  the  rights  of  human  beings  to  be  considered  as 
ends  in  themselves  and  to  be  entitled,  so  far  as  our  imperfect 
social  arrangements  may  permit,  to  know  and  enjoy  all  the 
best  that  life  can  offer  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  emotion, 
and  hope.” 

This  changed  attitude  towards  education  is  a  very  valuable 
asset  in  national  life.  It  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  a.  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  illiterate  voter  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  the  inconvenience  or  even  the  harm  done  to  commerce  and 
industry  when  the  workers  cannot  read  or  write.  The  feeling 
has  now  grown  up  that  every  child  ought  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  into  a  healthy  adult,  vigorous  in  body, 
free  in  spirit,  disciplined  in  character,  trained  in  mind.  This 
feeling  is  not  alone  based  on  the  desire  that  British  industries 
should  hold  their  own  with  foreign  competitors,  but  includes 
also  the  desire  that  every  child  should  have  a  fair  chance  for 
his  own  sake  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  employer. 

Good  though  it  is,  and  indeed  inevitable  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  children  should  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  there  are  undoutedly  certain  disquieting 
symptoms  that  seem  to  result  from  the  process.  Probably 
ever  since  schools  existed  the  schoolmaster  has  been  blamed 
for  the  children’s  lack  of  perfection,  whether  that  arises  from 
original  sin  or  from  the  example  of  parents.  Many  people 
call  the  schoolmaster  an  ass  for  choosing  such  a  profession. 
The  appellation  may  be  justified  :  through  experience  he  has 
acquired  the  virtue  of  patience,  one  of  the  qualities  attributed 
to  that  animal.  He  has  always  been  blamed  for  the  children’s 
shortcomings  and  cheerfully  he  broadens  his  back  to  fit  the 
burden.  Just  now  he  is  praised  or  blamed  for  every  indication 
of  character,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  public.  When  our 
soldiers  go  cheerfully  over  the  top  to  face  a  ghastly  death,  the 
newspapers  bid  us  recognize  the  value  of  the  education  given 
in  the  schools.  When  rowdyism  and  pilfering  increase  in  the 
darkened  streets  the  magistrates  blame  the  schools.  When 
the  merchant  grows  justly  irritated  with  the  new  office-boy, 
he  writes  to  the  Times  to  pour  scorn  upon  a  mistaken  curri¬ 
culum.  ; 

From  time  immemorial  it  is  probable  that  the  schoolmaster 
has  been  praised  or  blamed  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
parent,  as  if  he  were  the  only  educational  influence  in  the  child’s 
life.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  schoolmaster  is  a  person  known  to 
the  parents.  It  is  somewhat  different  when  the  State  steps 
in  and  controls  the  children.  The  parent,  whether  he  be  irate 
or  grateful,  cannot  step  across  the  road  and  have  a  chat  with 
the  State.  If  he  have  a  grievance,  legitimate  or  supposed,  he 
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can  write  to  the  papers,  organize  meetings  of  protest,  or  get 
■questions  asked  in  Parliament.  But  all  of  these  are  cumbrous 
methods  and  generally  futile.  The  fact  stands  out  that  State 
organization  and  State  control  tend  to  remove  the  matter 
organized  or  controlled  from  the  interest  of  the  people.  The 
result  is  greater  and  blinder  reliance  upon  the  State  and  less 
upon  personal  initiative.  Education,  as  most  parents  are 
coming  to  think,  is  a  matter  for  the  State  and  the  State  alone. 
Let  members  of  Education  Committees  or  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  see  to  it,  is  now  the  cry.  The  parent  feels  that  he  has 
no  responsibility  and  no  power :  the  matter  is  taken  out  of  his 
hands. 

There  are  two  definite  weaknesses  in  State  control  as  it  exists 
to-day.  The  officers  of  a  Central  Board  are  not  in  touch  with 
those  whom  they  control :  the  removal  of  control  from  the 
locality  dries  up  local  initiative  and  effort.  In  the  case  of 
education,  there  are,  it  is  true,  two  modifying  influences  : 
certain  officers  of  the  Board  travel  round  the  schools  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  teachers,  and  there  are  local  com¬ 
mittees  with  limited  powers,  which  can  lay  their  views  before 
the  Board.  In  spite  of  these  two  modifications  the  government 
by  a  central  bureau  is  of  necessity  somewhat  uniform  and 
unyielding.  Of  course  it  need  not  be  so.  A  democracy  means 
that  we,  each  one  of  us,  you  and  I,  are  the  government. 
Practically  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  in  a  community  of  40,000,000 
persons  we  have  been  compelled,  by  the  law  of  specialization, 
to  evolve  a  group  of  professional  politicians,  and  another  group 
of  professional  administrators,  just  as  we  have  called  into 
being  a  race  of  professional  teachers. 

The  removal  of  responsibility  inevitably  produces  a  changed 
mental  outlook.  Speaking  generally,  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
State  is  ourselves  :  on  the  contrary,  the  usual  feeling  is  that 
the  State  can  be  cheated  or  squeezed  with  an  easy  conscience. 
When  education  is  controlled  by  a  distant  outside  body,  over 
which  we  have  little  influence,  and  about  which  we  know  little, 
the  tendency  is  to  grow  indifferent  to  education  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  specialists.  The  same  tendency  may  be  seen  Avhen 
the  controlling  body  is  not  far  distant,  but  is  in  our  midst. 
An  example  may  be  taken  from  this  locality.  When  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  adjoining  borough  laid  out  as  pleasure  grounds 
the  banks  of  the  river,  a  notice  was  erected  on  the  Promenade 
•containing  these  words  :  “  The  Public  is  requested  to  protect 
what  is  for  its  enjoyment.”  The  town  councillors  of  that  date 
seemed  to  think  that  a  corporate  conscience  would  be  evolved 
and  that  each  individual  would  look  upon  communal  property 
as  his  own.  Later,  an  additional  notice  was  posted  containing 
stringent  regulations  with  penalties  for  their  enforcement.  It 
seemed  that  what  belonged  to  everybody  belonged  to  nobody, 
and  that  nobody  was  concerned  in  its  protection,  except  the 
police.  An  illustration  of  the  changed  mental  attitude  that 
results  from  State  control  may  be  taken  from  an  experience 
of  the  present  writer.  It  happened  one  day  that  he  was  in  the 
office  of  the  managing  director  of  an  industrial  concern  that 
had  recently  been  taken  over  by  the  Government.  A  clerk 
came  in  to  consult  the  manager  and  asked  :  “  Shall  we  cable  F  ” 
The  manager  said  :  “  It  will  cost  a  lot,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is 
necessary.”  The  clerk  replied  with  a  grin:  “Well,  the  cost 
won’t  make  any  difference  to  us  now.”  As  the  Government 
had  taken  control  and  had  guaranteed  a  certain  dividend, 
already  in  the  clerk’s  mind  had  come  the  feeling  that  the  need 
for  economy  in  management  had  been  removed. 

This  inevitable  change  in  mental  outlook  is  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  concentration  of  power  in  a  central  body  such 
as  the  Board  of  Education. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  in  these  days  to  look  for  direc¬ 
tion  to  Government  departments.  But  it  was  not  always  so. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  groups  of  men  in  towns  who  developed 
their  own  orderly  government.  Consider  the  history  of  any 
borough,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burgesses  of  Tudor  Eng¬ 
land  were  capable  of  self-government  without  direction  from 
a  central  body.  In  the  matter  of  education  the  following 
extract  from  a  historian  is  interesting,  both  as  showing  what 
local  effort  could  do  and  as  almost  foreshadowing  the  provisions 
of  Mr.  Fisher’s  Bill.  It  refers  to  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
is  the  passage : 

The  London  apprentice  was  a  person  of  importance.  His  studies 
and  recreations  were  alike  regulated  j  he  was  required  to  attend  church 
and  hear  sermons,  and  to  learn  his  catechism  on  Sundays  and  Holy 
Days  ;  he  was  subject  to  public  reproof  and  penalties  in  the  Guild 


meetings  if  he  wasted  his  time  or  failed  to  become  reasonably  efficient 
in  his  work,  and  he  could  be  publicly  whipped  for  misconduct.  In 
his  leisure  time,  and  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  after  divine  service, 
he  was  required  to  attend  at  Smithfield  or  Finsbury  Fields  for  drill 
and  archery  practice .  * 

Here  we  have,  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  organized 
by  the  master  craftsmen  themselves,  the  practice  of  the  very 
activities  that  Mr.  Fisher  seeks  to  make  compulsory  by  an 
edict  of  a  central  body :  character-building,  technical  instruc¬ 
tion,  physical  drill.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  comparatively  small  group  of  London  craftsmen 
organized  the  education  of  their  apprentices  because  they  were 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  discipline  they  enforced  ;  while 
to-day  employers  and  young  workpeople  are  presumed  to  be  so 
little  alive  to  the  need  for  education  of  mind  and  body  that 
the  State,  through  the  magistrate  and  the  police  officer,  must 
compel  the  one  to  be  instructed  and  the  other  to  allow  time  for 
instruction. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  very  attempt  at  compulsion  defeats 
its  own  aim.  The  compulsion  applied  to  apprentices  in  the 
fifteenth  century  has  not  survived.  The  thinking  animal 
hates  to  be  compelled  against  his  will,  and  what  he  does  un¬ 
willingly  by  order  is  not  well  done.  There  are  certain  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  compulsory  education  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Up  to  that  age  children  are  accustomed  to,  and  do 
not  resent,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  coercion.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  the  critical  faculties  develop,  the  sense  of  indi¬ 
viduality  becomes  more  insistent.  If  such  boys  and  girls  are 
not  convinced  of  the  value  of  education,  and  have  no  hunger 
and  thirst  for  it,  they  will  gain  no  benefit  by  being  driven  into 
classrooms  ;  they  will  merely  disturb  the  teachers  and  retard 
the  woi'k  of  the  willing  pupils. 

The  first  evil  inherent  in  the  system  of  State  compulsion  is 
that  parents  cease  to  be  interested  in  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  the  second  evil  is,  at  any  rate  after  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  that  unwilling  work  done  under  compulsion  is  not  good 
work,  and  its  effect  on  development  of  character  is  harmful. 

So  far  the  argument  has  been  directed  mainly  to  the  classes 
who  use  the  public  elementary  schools,  the  children  from  which 
are  to  be  driven  into  continuation  schools.  But  the  rigid  hand 
of  the  State  is  also  stretched  out  to  grasp  the  control  of  the 
schools  to  which  members  of  this  audience  send  their  children, 
i.e.  the  secondary  schools.  Indirectly  they  are  affected  by  Mr. 
Fisher’s  Bill  because  pupils  of  secondary  schools  who  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  called  upon  by  Local  Education 
Authorities  to  prove  that  they  are  receiving  an  efficient  full¬ 
time  education  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  duty  of 
attending  continuation  schools.  Directly,  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  have  recently  taken  a  step  which  will  eventually  give 
them  complete  control  over  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country.  The  Board,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Secondary 
School  Examinations  Council,  appointed  in  August  1917,  pro¬ 
pose  to  control  the  examinations  of  secondary  schools.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  Board  will  control  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  Board  have  just  issued  (March  1918)  a  list  of  examina¬ 
tions  approved  by  them,  and  for  which  they  pay  the  fees.  By 
a  bribe  of  £2  per  pupil  they  practically  ensure  the  choice  of 
the  examination  they  have  approved. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Board  has  now  reached  considerable  pro¬ 
portions,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  the  near  future  a  reaction 
towards  greater  local  freedom  will  take  place.  It  is  also  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  complete  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
central  body.  The  Board  consists  of  politicians,  and  civil 
servants  trained  in  methods  of  administering  Parliamentary 
grants.  As  educational  control  now  covers  far  more  than 
educational  finance,  it  seems  fairly  obvious  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Minister  of  Education,  there  must  be  an  effective  Council 
of  National  Education,  which  shall  include,  as  well  as  adminis¬ 
trators,  men  and  women  skilled  in  educational  science. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  central  Government  should  control 
education,  because  thereby  local  and  individual  interest  are 
killed.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  nation,  waxing  fat  in 
pre-war  days,  was  quite  ready  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility, 
and  that  parents  were  quite  ready  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  when 
other  people  managed  their  children  for  them. 


*  “  William  Caxton.”  By  Susan  Cunningham.  Page  22. 
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This  tendency  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  others  is  and 
has  been  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
who  send  their  children  to  boarding  schools.  Mr.  Fisher 
pointed  out  a  short  time  ago  in  one  of  his  addresses  that  the 
working  man’s  child  does  sleep  at  home  every  night.  The 
well-to-do  classes  in  this  country  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  boarding  schools  that  a  change  is  difficult  to 
make.  The  advantages  of  boarding  schools  are  clear.  In  them 
a  boy  learns  above  all  things  the  art  of  living  :  he  learns  how 
to  get  on  with  other  boys,  how  to  control  his  own  impulses  in 
order  to  fit  in  harmoniously  with  the  social  life  in  which  he  is 
placed. 

It  is'difficult  to  say  of  any  boy  or  girl  that  he  or  she  would 
not  be  better  in  a  good  boarding  school  than  in  passing  the 
corresponding  years  at  home.  Home  life  is  by  no  means 
always  suitable  for  the  upbringing  of  children.  In  many 
homes,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  further  instance  of  the  general 
desire  to  shirk  responsibility,  there  is  but  one  child  in  the 
house  and  a  boarding  school  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  get 
companionship.  But  the  disadvantages  of  boarding  schools 
are  not  so  often  dwelt  upon.  The  reason  is  that  boarding 
schools  are  an  institution  to  which  we  are  accustomed  and  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  One  of  the  characters  in  “  W.  E. 
Ford :  A  Biography,”  calls  boarding  schools  by  the  title 
“  artificial  orphanages.”  The  life  is  artificial  and  the  children 
are  sepai’ated  from  their  parents.  It  was  said  a  few  sentences 
back  that  boarding  schools  teach  the  art  of  living ;  but  there 
is  an  important  limitation  to  be  noted. 

Boys  in  boarding  schools  learn  how  to  live  with  other  boys 
of  their  own  class  ;  but  they  learn  nothing  of  girls,  of  women, 
or  of  men.  The  artificial  separation  of  boys  and  girls  for  four 
or  five  years  of  their  lives  is  a  serious  matter,  and  great  care 
is  needed  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  of  the  practice.  Per¬ 
haps  in  schools  for  girls,  staffed  as  they  are  mainly  by  celibate 
mistresses,  the  disadvantage  is  even  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  boys.  Unmarried  mistresses,  “the  withered  vestalhood  ” 
as  they  are  called  by  “  Helen  Hamilton,”  a  lady  who  was  once 


a  teacher  in  this  neighbourhood — unmarried  mistresses  only 
sometimes  possess  the  sympathy  and  insight  that  comes  with 
motherhood. 

Another  result  of  boarding-school  life  also  involves  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  growing  boy  or  girl.  The  children  come 
home,  partly  as  strangers,  partly  as  guests.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  home  life  is  interrupted.  Discipline  is  relaxed ; 
self-indulgence  permitted.  The  frequently  used  phrase,  “  it 
is  only  for  the  holidays,”  indicates  that  the  home  life  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  boarding  schools  is  artificial  just  as  the  school  life 
is  artificial.  The  fact  is — to  quote  another  phrase  from  “  W.  E. 
Ford  “  a  vicious  circle  ”  has  been  formed*.  The  natural  thing 
is  for  boys  and  girls  in  a  family  to  be  brought  up  with  their 
father  and  mother.  Each  character  reacts  on  the  others  ;  the 
children  learn  to  consider  the  grown-up  point  of  view  ;  the 
elders  are  influenced  by  the  necessity  of  providing  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  development  of  their'  offspring. 
But  iu.  the  classes  that  we  are  considering  there  is  no  such 
tradition  of  home  life.  The  father,  as  a  boy,  was  sent  to  a 
boarding  school,  just  as  his  father  before  him.  He  has  had 
no  experience  of  a  home  in  which  the  children  remain  during 
the  school  years  continuously  under  the  parental  influence. 
He  must  send  his  boy  to  a  boarding  school  because  he  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  him  at  home.  And,  as  things  are 
it  is  frequently  better  that  he  should  do  so. 

In  these  two  ways  the  symptoms  of  the  national  attitude 
towards  education  appear  to  be  disquieting.  The  tendency  of 
tne  -State  is  to  undertake  more  fully  the  control  of  the  yourw 
citizens  and  the  extension  of  the  control  to  a  later  a°-e  It  is 
indeed  essential  for  our  well-being  as  a  nation  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  should  have  the  fullest  opportunities  of  a  healthy 
life ;  but  compulsory  continuation  classes  will  not  of  them- 
selves  effect  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  that  compulsion 
will  destroy  good  will.  It  is.  perhaps  equally  essential  that 
parents  should  not  shirk  their  duty  towards  the  children. 
Parents  may  call  m  the  professional  educator  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  but  they  should  not  hand  over  to  him  the  whole  work  of 
education ;  they  themselves  should  co-operate  in  the  task  A 
professional  class  has  a  tendency  to  form  “  a  mystery  of  the 
craft  from  which  outsiders  are  jealously  excluded  The 
schoolmaster  is  inclined  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  omniscience 
that  prevents  discussion  or  inquiry  on  the  part  of  parents  A 


schoolmaster  stands  somewhat  aloof  from  life ;  his  expert 
knowledge  is  often  limited  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  influences 
that  go  to  make  up  a  complete  life.  He  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  specialist  consultant,  but  it  is  the  parents  who  are 
general  practitioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  general  super¬ 
vision.  If  theschoolmaster  is  aloof  from  life,  it  is  evident  that 
a  State  Department  is  still  more  alienated  from  popular  feel¬ 
ing.  But  the  evils  noted  here  are  already  recognized,  and 
recognition  of  an  evil  is  the  first  step  towards  its  abolition.. 
The  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  a  mutual  recognition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  supply  education  (the  schoolmaster,  the  local 
Committee,  and  the  central  office)  and  parents  that  there  is- 
for  each  a  complementary  duty  which  neither  ought  to  shirk. 
School  education  is  only  a  part  of  the  influences  that  mould 
the  character  of  a  boy  or  girl.  Neither  the  teacher  in  a  day 
school  nor  the  manager  of  an  “  artificial  orphanage  ”  should 
even  wish  to  attempt  the  education  of  a  child  without  the 
fullest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 


ADVANCED  COURSES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.* 

The  Board  think  it  desirable  at  this  time  to  set  out,  for  the- 
information  and  guidance  of  school  authorities,  the  principles 
on  which  the  provisions  for  advanced  courses  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  secondary  schools  have  been  framed,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  progress  already  made,  and  notes  on  certain 
doubts  or  difficulties  which  have  arisen. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  November,  between  270  and  280  appli¬ 
cations  for  recognition  of  advanced  courses  had  been  received. 
Of  these  the  greater  number  came,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from, 
schools  in  large  urban  centres  ;  but  a  considerable  proportion 
came  from  schools  in  rural  or  smaller  urban  areas  which 
already  provide  advanced  instruction  and  send  pupils  on  to- 
the  Universities.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  apply¬ 
ing  schools  is  uneven,  and  there  are  large  areas  from  which 
no  applications  have  been  received.  About  half  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  wrere  in  respect  of  advanced  courses  in  science  and 
mathematics ;  of  the  remaining  half,  those  for  courses  in 
classics  were  little  more  than  one-third  of  those  for  courses  in 
modern  studies. 

Up  to  the  same  date,  63  courses  in  science,  13  in  classics,, 
and  19  in  modern  studies  had  been  recognized,  either  without 
qualification  or  subject  to  certain  conditions  being  met. 
Nearly  50  were  still  undetermined,  chiefly  because  fuller  or 
more  satisfactory  proposals  for  application  of  the  grant  pay¬ 
able  under  Article  50  were  required.  In  the  remainder  (about 
130)  recognition  was  withheld,  either  because  the  syllabus  of 
instruction  submitted  was  unsatisfactorjq  or  because  it  was 
not  shown  that  it  could  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  or  be¬ 
cause  a  reasonable  number  of  pupils  qualified  to  enter .  on  the 
course  was  not  forthcoming.  The  proportion  of  refusals  was 
much  largest  among  modern  studies  courses.  This  is  due- 
partly  to  the  fact  that  this  type  of  course  is  more  of  a  new 
departure  than  the  other  two,  but  more  largely,  as  explained 
in  paragraphs  3  and  6  below,  to  failure  on.  the  part  of  school 
authorities  to  grasp  fully  either  the  meaning  of  advanced 
work,  or  the  principle  of  coherence,  in  such  a  course. 

In  any  new  educational  departure,  before  it  has  been 
tested  in  working,  obscurities  are  found  and  misunderstandings 
arise  which  cannot  readily  be  foreseen.  Those  that  have  in 
fact  been  brought  to  the  Board’s  notice  can  now  to  a  large 
extent  be  cleared  up  by  further  definition,  and  this  Circular 
will,  the  Board  hope,  be  of  use  as  regards  both  criticism 
and  administration  of  the  regulations. 

1.  The  Board  desire  in  the  first  place  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  provisions  embodied  in  Chapter  VIII  of  the  Begu- 
lations,  while  they  are  based  on  certain  definite  principles, 
are  in  their  details  necessarily  of  a  tentative  and  experi¬ 
mental  character.  They  must  be  reviewed,  and  probably  both 
extended  and  modified,  in  the  light  of  experience  as  it  accu¬ 
mulates.  Useful  exchange  of  views  has  already  taken  place- 
with  the  governing  bodies  and  head  masters  or  head  mis¬ 
tresses  of  individual  schools,  with  associations  of  teachers, 

*  Circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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^nd  with  bodies  representing  the  interest  of  particular 
studies.  The  Board  invite  expert  criticism  and  suggestion 
from  all  quarters,  with  a  view  to  revision  as  regards  both 
the  scope  and  content  of  courses  suitable  for  recognition, 
•and  the  detailed  conditions  under  which  any  such  course 
can  be  recognized. 

2.  The  Board  regard  two  general  principles  as  essential. 
These  are  that  an  advanced  course  (1)  must  pi’ovide  con¬ 
tinuous,  coherent,  and  systematic  instruction  in  a  group  of 
studies  which  have  organic  unity,  and  (2)  must  be  taken  in 
common  by  pupils  working  together  as  a  class  and  sufficient 
in  numbers,  regard  being  had  to  the  size  and  circumstances 
of  the  school,  to  justify  special  State  aid.  In  other  words, 
the  regulations  are  not  meant  to  encourage  either  “  fancy  ” 
courses  in  an  arbitrarily  selected  collection  of  disparate  sub¬ 
jects  or  courses,  however  good  in  themselves,  followed  by 
one  or  two  individual  pupils  only.  Further,  not  only  should 
the  bulk  of  the  school-time  of  the  pupils  concerned  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  group  of  subjects  taken  as  the  advanced 
course,  but  the  substantial  nucleus  of  instruction  given  in 
that  group  should  be  the  same  for  all  the  pupils  following 
the  course.  Variation  as  between  one  pupil  and  another  in 
the  subsidiary  subjects  they  take  is  allowed,  so  far  as  the 
special  aptitudes  of  the  pupils  render  desirable  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  school  time-table  permit. 

3.  The  general  principles  of  school  organization  in  con¬ 
formity  with  which  the  advanced  course  regulations  have 
been  framed  were  set  forth  at  length  in  the  Board’s  Circular 
826  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools,  issued  in  1913.  If 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  contained  in  para¬ 
graphs  38  to  55,  pages  19  to  24,  of  that  Circular  had  received 
greater  consideration,  much  misapprehension  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  many  difficulties  need  not  have  arisen. 

4.  In  classifying  advanced  courses  under  one  or  other  of 
the  three  groups  named  in  Article  48,  the  Board  had  regard 
to  these  principles,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate  need  of  pro¬ 
viding,  by  expansion  of  the  existing  organization  of  schools, 
larger  numbers  of  pupils  adequately  prepared  for  further 
study  at  a  University  or  institution  of  University  type. 
Their  object  is  to  encourage  higher  work  in  schools,  and  give 
it  a  definite  direction.  Within,  or  in  connexion  with,  these 
groups  substantial  provision  can  be  made  for  such  advanced 
study  as  is  proper  to  the  scope  of  a  secondary  school ;  and 
this  applies  not  only  to  pupils  who  proceed  to  a  University, 
but  to  those  who  will  complete  their  general  education  at 
school,  and  pass  directly  from  school  into  the  occupations  or 
professions  which  they  take  up. 

5.  Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Board  that  in 
the  groups  as  defined  no  sufficient  recognition  is  given  to 
such  important  subjects  as  English  language  and  literature, 
geography,  art,  civics  and  economics,  commerce,  and  domestic 
subjects.  These  representations  are  being  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  But  for  the  present  what  is  most  needed  is  concen¬ 
tration.  Any  substantial  multiplication  or  subdivision  of  the 
three  types  of  course  now  recognized  would  be  attended  by 
serious  risk.  Of  these  other  subjects  some,  such  as  geography, 
may  be  and  should  be  provided  for  within  or  in  connexion 
with  one  or  another  of  the  three  recognized  groups  ;  while 
others,  so  far  as  specialized  or  intensive  study  is  concerned, 
are  outside  of  the  proper  scope  of  secondary-school  work. 
Further,  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  science  and  in 
modern  studies  courses  as  regards  the  choice  of  constituent 
subjects,  aud  the  relative  importance  given  to  each ;  and  the 
syllabuses  of  courses  already  recognized  show  large  varia¬ 
tions. 

6.  In  the  preparation  of  syllabuses  for  proposed  courses, 
especially  in  modern  studies,  proposals  have  been  submitted 
which  have  had  to  be  rejected  or  referred  back  for  substantial 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  embody  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  coherently  grouped  studies.  A  very  common  fault  is 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  correlation  of  history  with  the 
period  of  modern  literature  chosen  for  special  study.  It  is 
not  required  that  all  the  subjects  in  the  group  should  be 
carried  up  to  the  same  standard.  Predominance  may  be  given 
to  history,  or  to  two  languages,  or  to  history  and  one  lan¬ 
guage,  so  long  as  organic  connexion  between  history  and 
literature,  as  well  as  strict  linguistic  study,  is  secured.  One 
language  must  be  carried  to  the  standard  at  which  it  can 
become  the  basis  for  history  and  literature ;  in  the  other,  a 


lower  standard  of  proficiency  may  be  accepted.  From  the 
study  of  history  that  of  geography  is,  of  course,  inseparable. 
A  number  of  schools,  instead  of  framing  their  own  syllabuses, 
have  merely  referred  to  some  examination  syllabus  (for  in¬ 
stance,  the  intermediate  syllabus  of  a  University)  as  indicating 
what  they  proposed  to  do.  Such  syllabuses  may  suggest  the 
general  lines  of  advanced  course  work,  but  cannot  be 
assumed,  without  close  scrutiny,  to  be  satisfactory  for  deter¬ 
mining  its  scope  and  contents.  These  should  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  external  syllabus  at  all. 

7.  A  special  note  is  required  as  to  the  position  which  Latin 
should  take  in  a  modern  studies  course.  In  a  very  large 
number  of  these,  Latin  has  been  proposed  as  one  of  the  two 
languages  to  be  taken.  But  it  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  it  will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Latin  in  a  classical 
course,  with  the  result  that  it  is  left  unrelated  to  the  other 
subjects.  To  secure  this  relation,  stress  should  be  laid  on 
acquiring  the  power  of  reading  Latin  rather  than  on  prose 
composition  or  minute  grammatical  work.  Among  works  of 
the  classical  period  those  should  be  selected  which  have  had 
the  most  important  influence  on  the  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  and  provision  might  be  made  for  the  reading  of  some 
amount  of  medieval  and  later  Latin,  particularly  of  works 
which  are  concerned  with  history  and  are  indispensable 
towards  its  adequate  study. 

8.  Special  importance  is  assigned  in  the  Regulations  to 
continuance  of  work  in  English  by  pupils  following  an  ad¬ 
vanced  course.  Proficiency  in  English  is  essential  alike  as 
the  basis  and  as  the  instrument  of  all  advauced  studies,  and 
of  their  effective  use  in  later  life.  Adequate  attention  should 
therefore  be  paid  to  it  in  connexion  not  merely  with  a  modern 
studies  course,  but  with  an  advanced  course  of  any  type. 
While  the  share  of  school  time  directly  given  to  it  will  be 
limited,  much  valuable  work  may  be  done  out  of  School  hours 
by  systematic  and  exact  reading,  properly  directed,  supervised, 
and  tested. 

Some  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  the  meaning  of  “  the 
English  language  ”  in  the  last  clause  of  Article  48.  It  may  be 
well  therefore  to  say  here  expressly  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
wide  sense,  not  as  mere  linguistic  training,  but  as  education 
in  the  reading  and  writing  of  good  English,  with  accurate 
study  towards  that  end  of  some  masterpieces  of  English 
literature. 

9.  Some  schools  can  organize  two  or  even  three  advanced 
courses ;  but  in  many  others,  the  effective  organization  of 
more  than  one  will  not  be  practicable.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  single  course  will  tend  to  give  a  particular  impress  to 
the  scope  of  the  whole  school  work.  But  it  need  not,  and 
should  not,  follow  that  the  range  of  the  curriculum  will  be 
unduly  restricted  or  that  premature  specialization  will  be 
encouraged.  Schools  will,  with  a  certain  differentiation  of 
type,  continue  to  give  a  sound  general  education  on  broad 
lines.  If  this  can  be  achieved,  a  distinct  advance  will  have 
been  made  towards  the  organization  of  higher  education. 
Within  any  given  area,  it  will  be  possible  to  plan  provision  in 
correspondence  with  local  requirements,  to  avoid  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  work  as  between  one  school  and  another, 
and  to  economize  teaching  power  by  using  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

10.  While  the  education  of  girls  should  be  in  no  way  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  boys,  the  educational  requirements  of  boys 
and  girls,  like  their  capacities,  are  not  identical.  Girls’ 
schools,  though  their  curricula  are  largely  (perhaps  too 
largely)  modelled  on  those  of  boys’  schools,  have  charac¬ 
teristic  features  which  call  for  special  treatment.  It  may 
prove  in  the  jight  of  experience  that  the  regulations  should 
be  modified  in  this  matter,  or  that  the  case  can  be  sufficiently 
met  by  further  use  of  the  adaptation  of  syllabus  already  per¬ 
missible.  Such  subjects,  for  instance,  as  art  and  housecraft 
may,  where  conditions  are  suitable,  be  properly  taken  as  sub¬ 
sidiary  subjects.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  the  Board  are 
giving  careful  attention,  and  to  which  they  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  school  authorities. 

11.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Board  that  any  part  of  the 
advanced  course  graut  shall  be  devoted  to  remission  of  fees  or 
provision  of  maintenance  allowances.  The  grant  is  meant  to 
secure  the  efficient  staffing,  equipment,  and  conduct  of  the 
advanced  course  itself,  and  effective  preparation  for  it  through¬ 
out  the  school.  Its  first  and  most  important  object  is  the 
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adequate  remuneration  of  the  teachers  concerned.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  proposals,  details  should  be  given  of  the  expenditure 
proposed  to  be  made  out  of  this  grant  under  the  heads  of 

(i)  salaries  of  teachers  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  course  ; 

(ii)  apparatus,  books,  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  the 
course  and  the  work  leading  up  to  it.  In  the  matter  of  sala¬ 
ries,  the  Board  are  urging  that  a  teacher  qualified  to  take  a 
principal  part  in  advanced  course  work  should  receive  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  £300;  and  school  authorities  should  bear  this 
in  mind  as  a  general  principle  in  framing  their  proposals  for 
application  of  the  grant.  The  institution  of  salaries  on  a 
generous  scale,  with  secured  increments,  is  essential  not  only 
for  acquiring,  but  for  retaining,  the  services  of  the  specially 
qualified  staff  which  an  advanced  course  requires.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  that  in  particular  cases  a  much 
higher  salary  than  £300  may  be  not  only  proper,  but  neces¬ 
sary. 

12.  Where  a  school  is  unable  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  advanced  work,  the  principles  set  forth  in  paragraph  9  of 
the  explanatory  note  to  the  regulations,  which  are  based  on 
the  fuller  statement  made  in  paragraphs  20  and  56  of  Cir¬ 
cular  826,  will  apply.  Where  transfer  at  an  earlier  stage  has 
not  been  effected,  it  is  open  to  school  authorities  to  admit  to 
an  advanced  course  pupils  who.  having  reached  the  due  stage 
of  proficiency,  are  transferred  from  another  secondary  school 
which  does  not  provide  a  similar  course.  It  is  also  within  the 
competence  of  a  Local  Education  Authority  to  provide  special 
maintenance  or  travelling  allowances,  where  required,  for 
pupils  so  transferred.  Some  Authorities  are  already  making 
special  arrangements  for  this. 

13.  The  Board  are  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  incident  to  a  system  of  transferring  pupils  at  this 
period  of  school  life  from  one  school  to  another.  These  may 
include,  besides  the  minor  consideration  of  loss  of  grant  in 
respect  of  the  transferred  pupils,  removal  from  the  school  of 
specially  proficient  pupils  who  are  the  school’s  own  product 
and  exert  a  good  influence  in  it ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  risk  that '  a  school’s  sense  of  corporate  unity  may  be 
enfeebled,  that  its  development  may  be  arrested  or  discouraged, 
and  that  it  may  find  difficulty  in  creating  within  itself  the 
nucleus  of  an  advanced  course.  But  the  Board  are  glad  to 
note  instances  in  which  a  head  master,  taking  a  large  and 
generous  view  of  the  position  of  his  school  in  a  wider  system, 
has  expressed  the  desire  to  transfer  his  own  best  pupils  to  a 
school  where  their  needs  can  be  more  effectively  met.  As 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  not  in  fact  possible  for  every  second¬ 
ary  school  to  provide  an  advanced  course  at  all,  or  for  a  large 
number  of  schools  to  provide  more  than  one  such  course. 
The  principle  of  transfer,  while  it  must  be  very  carefully  and 
considerately  applied,  is  therefore  essential  towards  bringing 
the  benefits  of  advanced  courses  w'ithin  general  reach.  The 
effective  organization  of  secondary  education  in  an  area  is 
impossible  if  each  school  is  treated  as  an  isolated  unit,  free  to 
take  its  own  line  independently  of  all  considerations  except  its 
own  efficiency  and  prestige,  competing  and  not  co-operating 
with  other  schools.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  in  any  case 
an  advanced  course  will  be  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
pupils  who  remain  at  school  after  l’eaching  the  age  and 
standard  at  which  such  a  course  may  be  begun  ;  neither  is  it 
the  Board’s  intention  to  press  the  transfer  of  pupils  against 
the  advice  of  the  head  master  or  head  mistress,  or  the  wishes 
of  their  parents.  What  the  Board  are  concerned  with  is  that 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
transfer  is  a  proper  function  of  schools  which  claim  a  place 
in  the  polity  and  system  of  public  education,  and  that  co¬ 
operation  between  them  in  this  matter  is  really  important. 

14.  Where  two  or  more  schools  can  arrange  for  mutual 
transfer  of  pupils  so  as  to  create  a  really  strong  class  in  each 
school  for  a  particular  type  of  advanced  instruction,  these 
difficulties  need  not  arise ;  and  it  is  obviously  advantageous, 
not  only  in  the  general  interest  of  the  pupils,  for  whose  sake 
the  schools  exist,  but  also  of  the  schools  themselves,  that  there 
should  be,  in  a  single  area  of  accessibility,  different  schools 
providing  well  organized  instruction  in  science,  in  classics, 
and  in  modern  studies,  rather  than  that  each  school  should  be 
attempting,  probably  without  success,  to  provide  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  requirements  of  two  or  three  groups  of  pupils  following 
diffei ent  courses.  Without  co-ordination,  and  some  corre¬ 
sponding  differentiation  of  function,  it  is  clear  that  there 


must  be  waste  of  energy  and  of  teaching  power,  and  failure 
to  make  any  rapid  or  steady  progress.  It  is  not  extravagant 
to  hope  that  a  school  may  find,  in  the  record  of  pupils  whom 
it  has  sent  on  to  receive  more  advanced  instruction  elsewhere, 
a  prestige  and  a  consciousness  of  useful  work  done  equivalent 
to  any  that  it  could  obtain  by  endeavouring  to  do  what  is 
beyond  its  power,  or,  if  within  its  power  at  all,  only  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  interest  of  the  main  body  of  its  pupils  to  that  of  a 
few  picked  boys  or  girls. 

15.  Where  there  are  a  boys’  and  a  girls’  school  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the  Board  wfill  not  decline  to  consider  pro¬ 
posals  for  arrangements  under  which  the  advanced  course 
organized  by  one  school  should  be  attended  by  qualified  pupils 
from  the  other.  Whether  these  pupils  should  be  regarded  as 
members  of  one  school  or  the  other,  and  to  which  of  the  two 
schools  the  Board’s  grant  in  respect  of  them  under  Articles  36 
to  42  of  the  Regulations  should  be  credited,  are  points  which 
may  be  met  by  local  agreement,  and  which  need  involve  no 
special  difficulties. 

16.  ISTo  minimum  number  of  pupils  has  been  prescribed  as 

the  “  reasonable  number  ”  required  under  Article  49  (c)  of  the 
Regulations  ;  the  number  must  be  reasonable  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  there  must  be  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  steady  and  continuous  supply  of  qualified  pupils. 
Where  there  are  few  or  no  pupils  ready  to  take  the  second 
year  of  the  course  forthwith,  there  must  be  sufficient  assur¬ 
ance  that  those  entering  on  the  first  year  will  proceed  to  com¬ 
plete  their  course  in  the  second  year.  The  grant  is  made  for 
maintenance  of  a  course  actually  taken  by  a  number  of  pupils 
amounting  substantially  to  a  class ;  it  is  not  given  merely  in 
order  to  enable  a  school  to  -work  up  towards  the  creation  of 
such  a  class  at  some  future  date.  , 

17.  Where  schools  are  in  close  proximity,  and  the  combined 
numbers  of  advanced  pupils  are  not  large,  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  course  of  the  same  type  in  both  would  mean 
waste  of  expenditure  and  teaching  power.  Such  cases  clearly 
call  for  co-operation  of  the  schools  after  discussion  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  H.M.  Inspector.  Failing  agreement  for  such  co¬ 
operation,  the  question  will  be  of  recognizing  one  school  rather 
than  the  other,  and  in  this  a  governing  consideration  will  be 
the  relative  strength  and  qualification  of  the  staff  and  the 
relative  completeness  of  the  equipment  in  the  two  schools. 

18.  On  the  application  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  the 
Board  will  be  prepared  to  sanction  suspension  of  pupil- 
teacherships  in  order  that  the  pupil-teachers  concerned  may 
have  the  advantage  of  taking  an  advanced  course  for  the  full 
two  years  as  ordinary  pupils. 

19.  The  Board  recognize  that  the  organization  of  advanced 
courses  has  been  attended  by  special  difficulties,  both  from 
the  depletion  alike  among  teachers  and  among  older  pupils 
due  to  the  War,  and  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  between, 
the  issue  of  the  Regulations  and  the  commencement  of  the 
current  school  year.  They  are  convinced,  however,  that  it 
was  right  to  proceed  in  the  matter,  even  though  experimentally, 
at  once.  A  large  number  of  advanced  courses  are  already 
recognized  and  in  full  working  ;  and  the  practical  experience 
now  being  gained  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  towards  the 
future.  Some  apprehension  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
position  of  schools  which  have  failed  at  the  outset  to  obtain 
recognition  of  an  advanced  course  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  are  thus  discouraged  from  attempting  advanced 
work,  and  feel  themselves  relegated  to  a  lower  grade,  from 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  rise  into  a  higher.  The  Board 
believe  these  fears  to  be  exaggerated.  While  concentration 
and  selection  are  indispensable,  and  the  object  of  the  Regu¬ 
lations  would  be  defeated  if  too  low  a  standard  of  advanced 
work  were  set,  the  Board  anticipate  that  next  year,  when  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  Circular  are  more  fully  grasped 
and  any  modifications  which  may  prove  necessary  are  made  in 
the  Regulations,  the  number  of  qualifying  schools  will  be 
largely  increased  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  many  which  have 
failed  to  'obtain  recognition  now  will  be  able  to  obtain  it  then. 
Encouragement  to  renew  application  has,  in  fact,  been  given 
in  about  fifty  cases. 

20.  In  the  task  of  considering  the  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  provision  now  being  made,  the  Board  invite 
the  assistance  of  Education  Authorities,  of  representative 
associations  of  teachers,  and  of  all  bodies  concerned  with  the 
interests  of  national  education. 
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PELMANISM  AS  AN  INTELLECTUAL 

AND  SOCIAL  FACTOR. 


It  is  occasionally  urged  that  in  the  announcements  of  the 
Pelman  Institute  the  business  element  is  predominant,  and 
that  other  aspects  of  Mind  Training  receive  less  considera¬ 
tion  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  reason  for  this  is  fairly  obvious.  Business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  progress  is,  in  this  workaday  world,  a  subject  which 
the  average  man  or  woman  has  very  much  at  heart.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  financial  value  of  Pelmanism  is  the  point  of 
primary  attraction  for,  probably,  60  per  cent,  of  those  who 
enrol;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  in  any  degree  dispossess 
Pelmanism  of  its  subsequent  importance  as  an  educational 
and  intellectual  factor.  Instead  of  two  pages  of  an  explana¬ 
tory  nature,  a  fairly  lengthy  volume  would  be  required  to  do 
justice  to  this  theme — the  higher  values  of  Pelmanism. 

Far-seeing  readers  will  be  quick  to  appreciate  this,  and 
will  recognize  that  a  system  which  has  proved  of  such  signal 
value  to  the  business  and  the  professional  brain-worker  must 
perforce  be  of  at  least  equal  value  to  those  whose  occupation  is 
mainly  intellectual  or  social.  If  assurance  were  needed  upon 
this  point,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  large  number 
of  complimentary  letters  received  from  those  who  have 
enrolled  for  the  Course  from  other  than  pecuniary  motives  ; 
the  amateur  and  leisured  classes  being  well  represented  on 
the  Registers  of  the  Institute. 

The  charms  of  literature,  and  in  particular  the  beauties  of 
poetry  and  descriptive  writing,  are  appreciated  by  those 
who  adopt  Pelmanism  as  they  never  appreciated  them  before. 
Every  phase  of  existence  is  sensibly  expanded.  Life  receives 
a  new  and  deeper  meaning  with  the  unfolding  of  the  latent 
powers  of  the  mind. 

“  I  must  have  gone  about  the  world  with  closed  eyes 
before,”  was  the  remark  of  a  well-travelled  man  after  he 
had  completed  only  half  the  Course.  His  ejaculation  is 
significant.  He  is  typical  of  many  who,  unwittingly,  are 
living  with  “  closed  eyes.”  Indeed,  if  the  Pelman  System 
stopped  short  at  its  third  book  instead  of  continuing  to  a 
twelfth,  it  would  still  be  a  remarkable  and  valuable  system. 

In  developing  latent  (and  often  unsuspected)  powers  of  the 
mind,  Pelmanism  has  not  infrequently  been  the  means  of 
changing  the  whole  current  of  life.  Many  letters  might  be 
quoted  in  evidence  of  this. 

Again,  there  are  numbers  who  avow  their  indebtedness  to 
the  Pelman  Course  in  another  direction — it  has  led  them  to 
examine  themselves  anew,  to  recognize  their  points  of  weak¬ 
ness  or  strength,  and  to  introduce  aim  and  purpose  into  their 
lives.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  many  men  and  women, 
including  some  of  high  intellectual  capacity  and  achievement, 
are  “drifting”  through  life  with  no  definite  object.  This 
reveals  a  defect  in  our  educational  system,  and  goes  far  to 
justify  the  enthusiasm  of  those — and  they  are  many — who 
urge  that  the  Pelman  System  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  education.  Self-recognition  must  precede 
self-realization,  and  no  greater  tribute  to  Pelmanism  could 


be  desired  than  the  frequency  of  the  remark,  “  I  know  myself 
now:  I  have  never  really  done  so  before.” 

Self-expression  brings  us  to  another  facet  of  Pelmanism, 
and  a  very  interesting  one.  Even  a  University  education 
may  fail  to  equip  a  man  or  woman  to  maintain  himself  or 
herself  creditably  in  the  social  sense.  How  often  the  clever 
scholar  is  a  social  failure — a  nonentity  even  in  the  circle  of 
his  intimates  !  His  academic  “  honours  ”  have  done  nothing 
to  endow  him  with  personal  charm  or  conversational  power. 
His  consciousness  of  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  does  not 
compensate  him  for  the  discovery  that  he  is  deficient  in 
the  important  art  of  self-expression. 

Tact,  discerning  judgment,  adaptability,  conversational 
ability,  are  not  “  gifts  ” :  they  are  qualities  which  can  be 
developed  by  training.  This  is  emphatically  proven  by  the 
large  number  of  letters  received  from  Pelman  students 
who  have  received  almost  unhoped-for  assistance  in  this 
direction. 

As  a  system,  Pelmanism  is  distinguished  by  •  its  inex¬ 
haustible  adaptability.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  of  value 
to  the  University  graduate  equally  with  the  salesman,  to 
the  woman  of  leisure  and  to  the  busy  financier,  to  the  Army 
officer  and  to  the  commercial  clerk.  The  Pelmanist  is  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  stereotyped  in  thought,  speech,  or  action; 
on  the  contrary,  individuality  becomes  more  pronounced. 
Greater  diversity  of  “  character”  would  be  apparent  amongst 
fifty  Pelmanists  than  amongst  any  fifty  people  who  had  not 
studied  the  Course. 

The  system  is,  in  fact,  not  a  mental  strait- jacket,  but  an 
instrument:  instead  of  attempting  to  impose  universal  ideals 
upon  its  students,  it  shows  them  how  to  give  practical  effect 
to  their  own  ideals  and  aims.  It  completes  man  or  woman 
in  the  mental  sense,  just  as  bodily  training  completes  them 
in  the  physical  sense. 

There  are  many  who  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  regaining  lost 
mental  activities.  Elderly  men  and  women  whose  lives  have 
been  so  fully  occupied  with  business,  social,  or  household 
matters  that  the  intellectual  side  has  been  partly  or  wholly 
submerged ;  successful  men  in  the  commercial  world  whose 
enterprises  have  heretofore  left  them  too  little  leisure  to 
devote  to  self-culture. 

In  Pelmanism  we  find  a  soundly  scientific  system  of  practical 
psychology  which  is,  by  universal  consent,  recognized  as  in¬ 
fallibly  successful  in  the  education  of  the  brain.  “  Infallibly 
is  a  dangerous  word  to  use;  but  it  may  be  confidently  em¬ 
ployed  when  speaking  of  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind  Training. 
There  is  no  case  upon  record  in  which  conscientious  study 
and  application  of  its  principles  has  failed  to  produce  tangible 
results  in  the  direction  of  development  and  betterment  of 
mentality — this  equally  in  the  case  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  best-educated  types  of  men  and  women  and  those  of 
inferior  attainment. 

“  Pelmanism  ”  is,  in  fact,  an  intellectual  force  of  the  first 
order,  and  no  brain-using  class  can  afford  to  ignore  its 
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potentialities.  Psychology  is  by  no  means  a  new  science,  but 
in  “  Pelmanism  ”  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  practical 
stage  and  to  have  become  as  definite  a  means  of  exercising 
and  strengthening  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  physical  drill 
is  of  developing  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

45,000  Enrolments  in  6  months. 

Every  class  is  adopting  Pelmanism  and  is  benefiting  there¬ 
from.  Over  45,000  enrolled  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  alone. 

Clerks,  typists,  salesmen,  tradesmen,  and  artisans  are  bene¬ 
fiting  by  Pelmanism  in  the  form  of  increased  salaries  and 
wages.  Increases  of  100  per  cent,  and  200  per  cent,  in  salary 
are  quite  frequently  reported ;  in  several  cases  300  per  cent, 
is  mentioned  as  the  increase  of  salary  due  to  Pelmanism. 

Professional  men  find  that  “  Pelmanising  ”  results  not  only 
in  an  immense  economy  of  time  and  effort,  but  also  in  vastly 
more  efficient  work.  It  says  something  for  Pelmanism  when 
members  of  such  different  professions  as  solicitors,  doctors, 
barristers,  clergymen,  architects,  journalists,  accountants, 
musicians,  and  schoolmasters  have  all  expressed  their  em¬ 
phatic  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Pelmanism  as  a  means 
of  professional  advancement. 

Members  of  Parliament  (both  Houses),  Peers  and  Peeressesi 
men  and  women  high  in  social  and  political  life,  famous 
novelists,  actors  and  artists,  scientists,  professors  and  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates  and  tutors — the  “little  grey  books”  have 
ardent  admirers  amongst  all  these.  Even  Royalty  is  repre¬ 
sented,  and  by  several  enrolments  ! 


In  short,  it  is  not  merely  the  fleeting  interest  of  a  day  that 
is  served  by  the  adoption  of  Pelmanism,  but  the  interest  of  a 
lifetime.  One  may  utilize  the  Course  as  a  means  of  achieving 
some  immediate  purpose — financial,  social,  educational,  or 
intellectual — but  the  advantages  of  the  training  will  not  end 
there.  The  investment  of  time  will  bear  rich  fruit  through¬ 
out  life,  and,  in  addition  to  serving  a  present  purpose,  will 
enable  many  a  yet  unformed  ideal  to  be  brought  within  the 
gates  of  Realization. 

\ 

Immediate  Benefit. 

“  Benefit,”  says  Truth,  “  is  derived  from  the  very  first,  and 
this  is  the  general  experience  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
students.  Almost  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  the  brain  is 
being  set  methodically  to  work  on  the  lines  which  will  bring 
out  its  full  capacity.” 

The  Army  and  Navy. 

Nearly  40,000  officers  and  men  of  both  Services  are  now 
Pelmanists,  the  list  being  headed  by  one  hundred  admirals 
and  generals.  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  large  number  are 
studying  the  Course,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks  as  scanty 
leisure  and  adverse  environment,  speaks  volumes  for  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  “  Pelmanism  ”  is  held  by  the  Services. 
Equally  significant  is  the  frequency  with  which  generals 
send  their  subordinate  officers  to  be  enrolled,  and  regimental 
commanders  often  pay  the  fee  for  one  or  more  of  their 
N.C.O.’s. 

Professional  Men  and  “  Pelmanism.” 


Army  officers  who  find  that  the  routine  of  a  military  life 
invites  intellectual  stagnation — these  find  that  the  Pelman 
Course  offers  them  a  stairway  up  to  the  higher  things  of  life. 

Here  are  two  letters  which  emphasize  this.  The  fifist  is 
from  an  Army  student,  who  says  : — 

The  Course  has  prevented  me  becoming  slack  and 
stagnating  during  my  Army  life — this  is  a  most  virulent 
danger,  I  may  add.  It  inculcates  a  clear,  thorough, 
courageous  method  of  playing  the  game  of  Life — admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  the  English  temperament,  and  should 
prove  moral  salvation  to  many  a  business  man.  “  Suc¬ 
cess,  too,  would  follow  —  but  I  consider  this  as 
secondary. 


The  other  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  independent  means  who 
felt  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  her  mind  was  becoming  less 
active : — 


Though  leading  a  busy  life,  my  income  is  inherited,  not 
earned.  My  object  m  studying  Pelman  methods  was  not, 
therefore,  in  any  way  a  professional  one,  but  simply  to 
improve  my  memory  and  mental  capacity,  which,  at  the 
age  of  fatty,  were,  I  felt,  becoming  dull  and  rusty. 

.,  iff®  foun(i  the  Course  not  only  most  interesting  in 
itself,  but  calculated  to  give  a  mental  stimulus  and  keen¬ 
ness  and  alertness  to  one’s  mind,  which  is  just  what  most 
people  feel  the  need  of  at  my  age. 


It  would  easily  be  possible  to  quote  several  hundred  letters 
exhibiting  different  phases  of  the  intellectual  value  of  Pel¬ 
manism  to  men  and  women  of  all  ages  (up  to  seventy)  and  all  1 
stations. 


Hardly  a  day  passes  at  the  Institute  without  at  least  one 
such  letter  being  received. 


All  classes  of  professional  men  have  displayed  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  Pelman  System.  Doctors,  solicitors,  barristers, 
architects,  auditors,  journalists,  authors,  civil  engineers,  edu¬ 
cationists  —  these  have  all  enrolled  in  large  numbers,  and 
have  supplied  astonishing  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Course 
to  them  in  their  daily  work. 

Over  250,000  Men  and  Women. 

The  Pelman  Course  has  already  been  followed  by  over 
250,000  men  and  women.  It  is  directed  through  the  post,  and 
is  simple  to  follow.  It  takes  up  very  little  time.  It  involves 
no  hard  study.  It  can  be  practised  anywhere— in  the  trenches, 
in  the  office,  in  the  train,  in  spare  minutes  during  the  day. 
And  yet  in  quite  a  short  time  it  has  the  effect  of  developing 
the  mind,  just  as  physical  exercise  develops  the  muscles,  of 
increasing  your  personal  efficiency,  and  thus  doubling  your 
all-round  capacity  and  income-earning  power. 

The  Pelman  Institute  publishes  a  small  Booh,  “ Mind  and 
Memory,”  in  which  Pelmanism  is  fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  ;  and  a  supplement  treating  of  “Pelmanism  as  an 
Intellectual  and  Social  Factor These  two  publications, 
together  with  a  reprint  of  Truth’s  Report  on  the  Pelman 
Institute  and  its  work,  ivill  be  sent,  Gratis  and  post  free,  to  any 
reader  of  The  Educational  Times  who  addresses  a  post-card 
to  the  Pelman  Institute,  374  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London,  W.  (7.1. 

ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  CONFIDENTIAL. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LOWER  FORM 

EXAMINATIONS,  1919. 


S,  denotes  the  Senior  Examination,  J.  the  Junior,  P.  the  Preliminary , 

L.F.  Lower  Forms. 

Scripture  IbtetotE. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (Part  I,  Ch.  1-16).  (S..J.) 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  Rev.  W.  H. 

Flecker,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham.  2s. 

GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  (S.,  J.) 
and  Maps,  by  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Shuker, 

M.A.  2s. 

GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  (Preliminary  Edition.)  Edited,  (P.,  L.F.) 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Richards, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

JBnglisb  literature. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Weekes,  (P.) 

M.A.  2S. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Cantos  I  and  Y.  (L.F.) 
By  A.  R.  Weekes,  M.A  Is. 

SHAKESPEARE.-RICHARD  II.  By  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.  (S.,  J.) 

2s.  3d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  By  A.  R.  Weekes,  (S.) 

M.A.  2s.  3d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  By  A.  R.  Weekes,  (J.) 

M.A.,  and  F.  J.  Fieldbn,  M.A.  Is.  9d.  (Junior  Shakespeare.) 

SPENSER.— FAERIE  QUEENE,  Book  I,  By  W.  H.  (S.) 

Hill,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Bnglisb  Ibistorp. 

EARLIER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (to  1485).  With  (S.) 

Biographies,  Maps,  and  Plans.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

3s.  6d. 

MODERN  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Part  I,  1485-  (S.) 

1714.  Part  II,  1688-1901  (with  a  concise  Introduction 
down  to  1714) .  Each  3s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  M.  E.  Carter,  (S.,  J.) 
Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With  Plans  and 
-  Coloured  Maps.  4s.  6d.  Also  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  to  1603. 

Part  II,  1485-1714.  Part  III,  1660-1910.  Each  2s. 

PRELIMINARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  M.  K.  (P.,L.F.) 
Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  and 
M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  9d. 

©eograpbg. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (with  Africa).  (J.) 

Junior.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  Is. 

Xattn  anb  ©reek. 

CAESAR.— GALLIC  WAR,  Book  YII.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  (S.,  J.,  P.) 
M.A,,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon.  Is.  9d. 

CICERO.— DE  SENECTUTE.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  (S.) 

and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon.  Is.  9d. 

YERGIL.— AENEID,  Book  I.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.  (S.,  J.) 
and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
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OVERSEAS. 

America  shotvs  no  falling-off  in  the  ingenuity  she  has 
always  displayed  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  moment.  J ust 
now  the  urgency  of  strengthening  the  national  feeling  is 
prominent,  so  a  national  creed  has  been  called  for,  and  in 
their  characteristically  practical  way  the  Americans  set  up  a 
competition.  It  appears  that  Baltimore  is  the  place  of  origin 
of  “  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  as  such  felt  called  upon 
to  take  the  initiative  by  offering  a  prize  of  a  thousand  dollars 
for  the  best  Creed.  A  representative  national  committee  was 
appointed,  and  Mr.  William  Tyler  Page,  of  Maryland,  pocketed 
the  thousand  dollars  for  the  following  : — 

The  American's  Creed. 

I  believe  in  tbe  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  tbe  people,  for  tbe  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  tbe  consent  of  tbe  governed  ;  a  democracy  in  a  republic,  a 
sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States,  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable ;  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it,  to  support  its  constitution,  to  obey  its  laws, 
to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

In  keeping  with  this  Creed  is  the  declaration  of  principles 
issued  by  a  group  of  American  College  and  University  teachers, 
who  are  of  German  birth.  They  “  view  with  abhorrence  and 
condemn  without  reservation  the  part  which  the  German 
Imperial  Government  had  in  provoking  or  permitting  the 
present  world  conflict.”  The}'  proceed  to  disavow  all  the 
German  principles  subversive  of  international  security  and 
to  express  their  “firm  adherence  to  the  political  principles 
and  ends  for  which  the  United  States  has  entered  the  War.” 
The  declaration  could  hardly  have  been  stronger,  and  it  has 
been  received  with  much  satisfaction  across  the  water.  But 
the  citizens  cannot  help  scrutinizing  the  list  of  signatures, 
and  as  they  find  that  “  a  good  many  college  and  University 
teachers  of  German  birth  are  not  found  on  the  list,”  they 
wonder  why. 

A  less  satisfactory  war  matter  is  the  marked  falling  off  in 
the  interest  of  school  and  college  boys  in  military  drill.  In 
New  York  last  year  in  many  of  the  high  schools  from  three 
to  four  hundred  boys  began  military  drill,  while  to-day  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  have  come  forward.  The  same  is 
true  of  Chicago  ;  and  the  school  people  are  not  consoled  by  the 
J  fact  that  in  that  city  the  girls  are  being  taught  “  the  manual 
j  of  the  rifle.”  The  officer  in  charge  is  reported  to  have  said 
|  that  he  knew  that  the  instructors  “  will  teach  all  school  girls 
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so  thoroughly  that,  if  they  were  needed,  America  could 
have  its  ‘  Battalion  of  Death.’  ”  The  Chicago  School  Review 
characterizes  all  this  as  “  plain  and  unadulterated  foolishness 
and  waste.”  But  while  it  has  no  use  for  girl  cadets  the  Review 
speaks  very  strongly  of  the  remissness  of  the  boys.  It  writes 
contemptuously  of  the  boys’  complaint  that  the  drill  is 
monotonous,  and  refuses  to  sympathize  with  proposals  to 
make  it  more  attractive  by  introducing  extraneous  matters. 
It  maintains  that  “  The  cause  for  failure  and  lack  of  interest 
goes  far  deeper.  Our  boys  are  not  being  disciplined.  We  do 
not  require  them  to  fulfil  functions  of  useful  citizens  either 
for  peace  or  for  war.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  nation  needs 
to  cajole  her  adult  citizens,  perhaps  adults  may  not  care  to 
render  service,  or  to  get  ready  to  render  service,  without 
receiving  a  quid  pro  quo.  Affairs  have  indeed  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  if  we  are  compelled  to  baby  our  young  men  into 
loyal  service.  .  .  .  Discipline!  We  may  be  compelled  to 

sugar-coat  their  studies  for  Young  America — but,  alas  !  if  we 
feel  constrained  to  sugar-coat  preparation  for  war  in  these 
days  of  anxiety!”  No  doubt  the  Review  is  right  in  speak¬ 
ing  strongly  about  this  apparent  slackness,  but  we  would 
rather  this  criticism  came  from  the  other  side  than  from  us. 
For  our  part  we  are  convinced  the  trouble  is  merely  the 
boredom  of  youth.  If  there  were  any  immediate  prospects  of 
these  young  fellows  having  to  put  into  practice  the  drill  that 
they  find  so  dull,  they  would  treat  it  in  a  very  different  way. 

In  connexion  with  the  relation  between  school  training  and 
military,  a  statement  by  Inspector  Blayney,  of  Camp  Funston, 
giving  reasons  why  many  candidates  fail  to  secure  com¬ 
missions,  is  of  great  interest.  His  four  main  complaints 
are: — (1)  “  Slouchiness,”  by  which  the  inspector  means 
slovenliness  of  attitude  and  general  physical  indifference; 
(2)  “  Slouchiness  of  mental  attitude,”  for  'the  same  indiffer¬ 
ence  marks  the  mental  side  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates’ 
work  ;  (3)  “  Inability  to  articulate  clearly” — this,  surely,  could 
be  attended  to  in  schools  and  colleges  ;  (4)  lack  of  “  grit.” 
The  inspector  is  careful  to  guard  against  suggesting  that 
“they  would  have  proved  cowardly  in  battle,  necessarily,  but 
some  have  exhibited  a  tendency  to  throw  up  the  sponge  upon 
the  administration  of  a  severe  rebuke  or  criticism.  Their 
‘feelings  have  been  hurt,’  and  they  ‘resign.’  They  have 
never  been  taught  the  true  spirit  of  subordination.  They 
are  not  ready  for  the  rough  edges  of  life.”  The  inspector 
rightly  remarks  that  the  “  idea  of  grit  belongs  in  the  school¬ 
room  as  well  as  upon  the  campus.”  Our  only  caveat  is  that 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  brutalizing  methods  of  the 
illiterate  drill  sergeant  should  not  be  upheld  as  in  themselves, 
and  positively,  desirable.  The  young  men  must  submit  cheer¬ 
fully  to  authority ;  but  the  drill-sergeant  must  not  be  valued 
in  direct  l’atio  to  his  brutality.  We  must  not  forget  the 
lessons  of  Jena  oder  Sedan. 

The  unsettling  influence  of  the  War  is  apparently  dis¬ 
organizing  the  schools  among  the  other  social  institutions  in 
America.  Pupils  seem  to  be  attracted  to  work  at  too  early 
a  stage.  At  any  rate  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  sending  out 
copies  of  a  statement  of  “  Government  Policies  involving  the 
Schools  in  War  Time,  in  which  we  are  told  among  other 
things  that  “  Boys  and  girls  should  be  urged,  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  to  remain  at  school  to  the  completion  of  the  high  school 
course,  and  in  increasing  numbers  to  enter  upon  college  and 
L  mversity  courses,  especially  in  technical  and  normal  school 
courses,  to  meet  the  great  need  of  trained  men  and  women.” 
lhe  deal  th  of  teachers  is  making  itself  markedly  felt  in  the 
btates,  and  an  appeal  is  being  made  for  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  and  have  had  experience  but  have  since  retired 
to  private  life,  to  come. forward  again  to  meet  the  national 
need.  In  the  United  btates  there  is  probably  a  larger  reserve 
of  such  persons  than  we  have  in  Britain.  The  professional 
life  ot  the  teacher  m  America  is  much  shorter  than  with  us 
so  there  must  be  scattered  through  the  States  a  large  body  of 
capable  teachers  who  are  able,  if  other  circumstances  permit 
to  take  up  their  work  again  at  any  moment.  While  all  this  is 
true  it  does  not  appear  as  if  our  American  friends  sufficiently 
realized  the  fact  that  with  them  more  than  with  us  acting 
teachers  are  absorbed  in  other  lines  of  work.  With  us  in 
Britain  ^“once  a  teacher”  means  practically  “always  a 
teacher,  unless  for  the  chances  of  marriage  in  the  case  of 
women.  But  in  America  our  profession  is  often  used  as  a 
mere  preparation  for  something  better.  With  men  no  doubt 


this  is  less  the  case  to-day  than  it  was  in  former  times. 
Among  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  greatly 
-widened  possibilities,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  make 
school-marming  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 

The  question  of  the  German  language  in  the  schools  of 
certain  of  the  American  States  is  becoming  acute.  No  ob¬ 
jection  is  as  a  rule  raised  to  the  teaching  of  German  as  a 
foreign  language  on  the  same  lines  as  French.  What  is 
resented  is  the  use  of  German  as  a  means  of  communicating 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  the  Americans  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  possibility  of  segregation  of  nationalities  in 
their  midst,  each  speaking  its  own  language.  In  all  probability 
the  danger  is  not  great  in  any  case  except  that  of  the  Germans, 
and  even  among  them  it  can  be  easily  removed  at  the  present 
stage.  The  country  is  ripe  for  a  law  that  shall  make  it  illegal 
to  use  any  language  but  English  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching 
in  the  American  schools. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Foundations  of  Society  and  the  Land.  By  J.  W.  Jeudwine. 

(18s.  net.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Looking  at  this  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical 
teacher,  its  value  is  that  it  provides  a  storehouse  of  material 
from  which  he  can  dig  at  will.  The  great  danger  of  the 
non-specialist  who  has  to  include  history  as  one  of  his 
subjects  is  the  lack  of  background.  Now  this  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Jeudwine  supplies  in  full  measure.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have  here  one  of  those  dead 
reservoirs  of  brute  facts.  It  is  not  vivacity  that  is  lacking. 
If  the  reader  desires  opinions  he  will  find  the  volume  teeming 
with  them.  All  the  same,  we  stick  to  our  statement  that 
the  main  value  of  the  book  is  the  material  it  supplies.  For 
Mr.  Jeudwine  is  the  last  man  to  claim  or  expect  that  his 
readers  should  take  his  opinions  on  trust.  He  makes  no 
profession  of  impartiality,  for  “  no  one  who  is  not  idiotic  can 
read  and  carefully  consider  masses  of  material  on  past  events 
without  forming  a  strong  judgment,  and  if  he  expresses 
himself  at  all  it  is  far  more  honest  that  he  should  express 
his  own  judgment  as  such  than  that  he  should  pretend  an 
impartiality  which  he  cannot  feel.”  Mr.  Jeudwine  seldom 
hesitates  to  expi’ess  his  opinion,  but  he  does  not  expect  to 
be  slavishly  followed. 

What  specially  interests  us  in  this  magazine  is  the  view 
our  author  sets  forth  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  schools. 
He  is  obviously  not  enamoured  of  the  education  of  our  time 
— he  is  one  of  those  who  like  to  write  “  education  ”  within 
inverted  commas — and  he  appears  to  think  that  the  teaching 
of  history  is  one  of  its  worst  features.  He  so  far  exonerates 
the  teachers  as  to  admit  they  are  not  free  agents,  and  that 
the  real  sinners  are  the  makers  of  textbooks  and  the  drafters 
of  syllabuses.  We  have  to  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
his  criticism  that  our  textbook  makers  too  frequently  treat 
the  characters  of  history  as  if  these  characters  acted  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  standards  that  future  ages  were  to  develop. 
He  is  right  in  warning  us  to  judge  historical  personages  in 
terms  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived.  He  com¬ 
plains  of  the  lack  of  atmosphere  in  the  historical  textbook, 
and  he  might  have  made  the  same  complaint  of  the  class  in 
history.  Mr.  Jeudwine’s  own  breezy  pages  do  much  to  supply 
the  lack,  and  the  teacher  who  reads  them  will  find  himself 
continually  caught  up  by  some  new  way  of  looking  at  things, 
some  apparent  paradox  that  makes  him  rapidly  reconsider 
his  position  to  find  out  if  haply  he  has  been  on  the  wrong 
tack  all  the  time. 

Our  position  as  an  island  race  is  emphasized  both  in  the 
direction  of  indicating  its  limiting  force  and  in  that  of 
showing  how  we  must  widen  the  view  of  our  pupils  and 
lead  them  “away  from  Westminster.”  When  he  comes  to 
his  mam  subject,  the  relation  of  society  to  land,  our  author 
contrasts  the  two  ideals — the  feudal  and  the  communal — and 
this  contrast  runs  throughout  the  whole  volume,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  its  motif.  By  one  of  the  contrasts  that  he  finds 
specially  pleasant,  Mr.  Jeudwine  emphasizes  the  value  of  the 
land  by  extolling  the  commercial  importance  of  the  sea,  and 
by  warning  us  of  the  danger  at  the  present  time  of  being 
i  drawn  away  from  our  real  source  of  strength  by  the  popularity 
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of  the  land  forces  and  warns  us  of  what  took  place  in  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  book  a 
curious  mixture  of  narrative,  exposition,  and  criticism,  but  by 
taking  pains  he  will  be  able  to  disentangle  the  various  threads 
of  thought  and  to  follow  the  development  of  the  various  forms 
in  which  the  feudal  and  communal  ideals  shape  the  social  life 
at  the  various  stages.  Modern  conditions  are  never  far  from 
the  thought  of  the  author  at  any  part  of  the  book,  but  towards 
the  end  he  makes  more  direct  applications,  not  all  of  them 
pleasant  reading  for  Englishmen,  for  Ireland  occupies  a 
prominent  place  throughout,  and  we  have  nothing  very 
agreeable  to  find  in  our  dealings  with  that  country  either 
in  the  past  or  the  present.  On  these  unpleasant  matters 
our  author  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and,  however 
much  we  may  dislike  the  point  of  view  adopted,  we  are  all 
the  better  for  going  through  the  discipline  of  facing  the  facts 
presented  and  taking  the  trouble  to  make  up  our  mind  on 
the  case  as  stated  by  a  fresh  and  vigorous  writer.  The  book 
is  provided  with  an  index,  nine  appendixes,  a  vocabulary 
of  technical  words  and  an  interesting  medieval  map  in  a 
flap  pocket. 


Examinations.  By  P.  J.  Hartog.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

Since  H.  Latham’s  excellent  treatise,  nothing  so  good  on 
the  subject  of  examinations  has  been  produced  as  this  book. 
Mr.  Hartog  is  a  specialist  in  this  matter,  and  has  had 
altogether  exceptional  opportunities  for  reaching  just  con¬ 
clusions.  He  is  not  only  intensely  interested  in  his  subject, 
but  has  faced  it  in  a  spirit  of  thoroughness  that  would  satisfy 
the  most  exigent  of  the  Germans.  The  reader  of  purely 
literary  interests  may  have  some  difficulty  in  following  the 
mathematical  arguments  by  which  the  author  supports  his 
theses,  but  no  one  will  doubt  that  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  secure  full  consideration  of  all  possible  points  of 
view.  Mr.  Hartog’s  first  important  contribution  to  the 
subject  took  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  in  which  he  pled  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  the  methods  of  examination  with  particular 
reference  to  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  Civil 
Service.  He  modestly  disclaims  any  causal  connexion,  but 
has  satisfaction  in  noting  that  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  his  address  such  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed. 
This  address  is  incorporated  in  the  present  book,  along 
with  Lord  Cromer’s  contribution  to  the  discussion.  The  next 
chapter  deals  with  the  Theory  of  Examinations,  in  which — 
perhaps  inevitably— there  is  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  of 
what  has  already  been  written  in  the  first.  Then  follow  sixty 
pages  of  notes,  which  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Royal  Commission  Report,  and  of  the  Report 
of  the  Treasury  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  Class  I,  Ex¬ 
amination.  Note  E.  is  particularly  important,  since  it  gives 
an  admirable  critical  exposition  of  Prof.  Edgworth’s  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  statistics  of  examinations. 

As  is  made  plain  in  the  sub-title,  Mr.  Hartog  regards 
examinations  in  two  different  relations,  according  as  they 
concern  culture  or  efficiency.  He  regards  the  cultured  man 
as  “  the  man  who  is  sensitive  and  responsive  over  a  large  field 
of  knowledge  regarded  as  of  value  by  the  community.”  Now 
culture  as  thus  defined  covers,  according  to  Mr.  Hartog, 
exactly  “  that  vital  part  of  education  which  cannot  be  tested 
by  the  ordinary  writteu  examination.”  We  have  thus  a  most 
convenient  dichotomy  of  school  subjects  into  those  that  are 
examinable  and  those  that  are  not.  Whatever  aims  at 
efficiency  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  word  may  be 
legitimately  tested  by  examination;  but  Prof.  Whitehead’s 
“Activity  of  thought  and  receptiveness  to  beauty  and  hu¬ 
mane  feeling  ”  must  be  exempt.  A  practical  recommendation 
that  will  interest  teachers  is  Mr.  Hartog’s  proposal  that 
pupils  whose  main  subject  is  science  or  mathematics  should 
be  examined  in  these  subjects,  but  should  be  taught,  but  not 
examined  in,  certain  humane  subjects  to  supply  a  balance; 
while  students  of  “  arts  ”  subjects  should  be  compelled  to 
take  up  a  certain  amount  of  science  work  on  which  they  in 
turn  should  not  be  examined.  Here  we  must  assume  that 
Mr.  Hartog  means  that  the  students  of  “arts”  subjects  are 
acquiring  knowledge  for  professional  purposes  ( e.g .  as  the 
stock-in-trade  of  professional  teachers),  and  not  as  a  means 
of  culture.  In  any  case  he  makes  it  abundantly  evident  that 


he  regards  it  as  of  fundamental  importance  that  examiners 
in  every  connexion  should  be  clear  in  their  own  minds 
about — and  should  make  clear  to  others,  and  especially  the 
examinees — what  the  purpose  of  the  examination  really  is. 
To  this  point  he  returns  again  and  again,  and  nowhere  does 
he  do  better  service  than  in  thus  stimulating  us  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  why  we  examine.  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  could 
find  nowhere  a  better  exemplification  of  his  thesis  that  society 
does  not  always  do  things  for  the  reasons  that  appear  on  the 
surface.  The  need  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  only  very 
slowly  made  itself  felt  to  the  general  public.  The  training  of 
examiners  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  considered.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  warned  us  of  the  folly  of  training  teachers  if 
we  put  them  under  the  control  of  examiners  who  have  not 
themselves  been  trained.  He  has  deserved  well  of  the  State 
by  calling  attention  to  an  urgent  need,  and  Mr.  Hartog  has 
deserved  still  more  by  his  lucid,  learned,  and  practical  ex¬ 
position  of  the  possibilities  of  examination  as  an  educational 
and  political  instrument. 


A  Schoolmaster’s  Diary.  By  S.  P.  B.  Mais. 

(6s.  net.  Grant  Richards.) 

Mr.  Mais  makes  a  valiant  attempt  to  give  an  air  of  veri¬ 
similitude  to  this  diary,  “being  extracts  from  the  journal 
of  Patrick  Traherne,  M.A.,  sometime  assistant  master  at 
Radchester  and  Marlton,”  and,  but  for  certain  tell-tale  slips 
in  the  matter  of  dates,  succeeds  wonderfully  well.  In  any 
case  he  has  produced  a  thoroughly  readable  book,  one  that 
interests  not  merely  teachers  but  the  general  public.  No 
doubt  it  has  too  much  of  the  disgusting  in  it  to  make  pleasant 
reading  throughout  for  anybody,  but  when  the  author  can 
forget  unnatural  vice  he  produces  excellent  artistic  effects. 
One  cannot  but  read  into  Traherne  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Mais, 
and  we  quite  agree  that  he  has  “  heard  views  of  life  that 
I  am  sure  never  enter  the  heads  of  my  colleagues.’^ 
Mr.  Traherne,  in  fact,  is  the  incarnation  of  the  sort  of  man 
that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  describes  as  the  ideal  teacher  ;  though 
writing  a  novel  is  one  of  Mr.  Wells’s  requirements,  and  Mr. 
Traherne  professes  to  be  incapable  of  this.  The  interesting 
point  for  us  is  that,  when  we  do  get  Mr.  Wells’s  ideal,  he 
receives  just  the  treatment  that  a  plain  common-sense  man 
would  expect.  Mr.  Wells  may  demand  a  man  who  cares 
nothing  for  the  convenances,  who  will  wear  a  red  tie  if  he 
likes,  and  decline  to  be  dominated  by  petty  social  prejudices 
— but  the  public  will  have  none  of  him.  He  will  meet  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Traherne. 

What  can  the  ordinary  schoolmaster  think  of  a  view  of 
education  like  this  P  “I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  true  education  is  a  striving  after  beauty,  and 
what  does  not  actively  pursue  this  end  is  a  waste  of  effort.” 
But  yearnings  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  despised.  They 
are  certainly  not  dangerous :  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
average  schoolmaster — “  like  most  schoolmasters  he  is  quite 
without  ambition  ” — being  led  to  excess  in  the  pursuit 
of  beauty.  So  we  ought  to  welcome  all  such  attempts  to- 
leaven,  in  however  slight  a  ^degree,  the  whole  lump  of  our 
professional  inertia.  Mr.  Mais  himself  makes  capital  play 
with  the  conservatism  of  the  profession.  The  Head  Master 
takes  young  Traherne  aside  and  says  :  “  The  less  you  read 
about  education  the  better.  ...  I  never  engage  a  man  who 
has  taken  a  diploma  in  the  theory  of  education.  ...  I  warn 

you  against  thinking  that  there  is  any  reform  needed . 

Read  no  more  upon  a  subject  which  you  are  called  upon  ta 
practise,  not  to  theorize  about.”  Traherne  did  not  like  this, 
and  attempted  a  defence,  only  to  be  silenced.  Later,  however, 
he  remarks  that  in  some  ways  the  Head  Master  was  right  in 
telling  him  to  read  no  books  on  education.  “  He  was  right, 
because  I  find  nothing*  really  new  there.”  But  Traherne  can 
hardly  be  called  an  expert  in  the  new,  for,  under  the  date  of 
August,  1911,  he  describes  “  a  new  idea  in  English  composi¬ 
tion  with  the  lower  forms.”  This  consisted  in  getting  the 
pupils  to  describe  a  picture  ! 

But  it  ill  becomes  us  to  dilate  on  occasional  slips  when 
we  ought  to  be  profoundly  glad  to  find  a  writer  of  genuine 
artistic  ability  willing  to  do  his  best  to  rejuvenate  our  craft. 
He  supposes  that  “  no  class  of  men  dresses  more  shabbily 
than  the  schoolmaster,”  and  he  goes  on  to  give  reasons  and 
supply  examples.  Traherne  himself  adopts  a  verv  generous 
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attitude  towards  his  profession.  His  best  work  is  done  outside 
the  limits  of  his  bargain  with  the  school  governors,  and  is 
given  willingly  “without  payment.”  When  the  end  of  term 
comes  “  Most  masters  are  unfeignedly  glad  to  get  away.  I 
never  am.”  Further,  he  beggars  himself  by  riotous  tea-and- 
cake  giving  to  boys  who  care  to  come  to  his  rooms  and  read 
and  borrow  from  his  library. 

The  book  has  the  regulation  amount  of  love  interest,  which 
will  no  doubt  have  its  attraction  for  many,  though  perhaps  in 
an  edited  Diary  there  is  room  for  much  excision  here.  The 
interest  of  the  book  is  the  view  the  schoolmaster  takes  of 
himself  and  his  work,  and  no  fairminded  reader  will  deny 
that  this  is  admirably  sustained.  The  scrappiness  and  in¬ 
consequence  of  much  of  the  text  is  not  without  charm,  and 
lends  an  air  of  reality  to  the  work  as  a  diary,  while  giving 
Mr.  Mais  full  opportunity  of  exercising  his  undoubted  talent 
for  brilliant  exposition  and  criticism. 


Political  Education  at  a  Public  School.  By  Victor  Gollancz 
and  David  Somervell.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Collins.) 

This  book  contains  four  chapters — The  Political  Principle, 
The  Political  Method,  Two  Experiments,  and  The  Future. 
There  is  in  addition  an  appendix  containing  reproductions  of 
certain  articles  that  have  appeared  in  a  school  magazine, 
exemplifying  the  principles  the  authors  recommend.  The 
thesis  maintained  is  that  the  public  schools,  as  judged  by  the 
highest  standard — “  and  those  who  love  them  will  not  care  to 
use  any  other  ” — have  failed,  and  that  it  behoves  their  friends 
to  discover  why,  and  to  set  them  on  the  road  of  regeneration. 
The  book  really  tackles  the  problem  handled  by  Sir  Robert 
Blair  and  others  at  a  recent  conference  on  the  teaching  of 
quite  up-to-date  history.  It  has  been  long  felt  that  school 
history  has  usually  stopped  just  at  the  point  at  which  it 
begins  to  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  life  of  to-day. 
When  history  passes  into  politics  it  is  regarded  by  many  as 
unsuitable  for  the  schoolroom,  and  it  is  just  here  that  our  two 
authors  find  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  public  schools.  To 
get  the  best  results  we  must  face  the  actual  problems  of  the 
day.  We  must  fall  back  upon  humanism  as  it  was  understood 
by  the  men  of  the  Renaissance.  Capital  play  is  made  with  the 
transition  from  matter  to  form,  and  a  strong  plea  is  entered 
for  a  reversion  to  the  ideal  that  valued  the  classics  as  much  for 
the  subject-matter  as  for  the  elegance  of  diction.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  throughout — to  history,  English  literature, 
even  to  Divinity.  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  such  vigorous 
and  fresh  ideas  from  the  seats  of  ancient  learning.  The?'*  is 
hope  for  writers  who  can  honestly  regard  Paradise  Lost,  as 
“  a  good  classroom  book,”  and  can  unaffectedly  speak  of  its 
story  as  “amusing.”  Divinity  is  treated  in  a  way  that  may 
startle  the  more  hide-bound  teachers,  but  nothing  is  said 
wantonly  to  hurt  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejudices  of  those 
with  whom  the  authors  cannot  agree.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  while  the  text  is  eminently  bright  and  readable,  it  is  in 
no  sense  flippant. 

The  first  of  the  two  experiments  is  the  foundation  of  a  class 
for  politics  held  out  of  school  hours.  It  is  a  class,  and  not  a 
club,  and,  in  spite  of  hard  desks,  the  absence  of  home  comforts, 
and  the  presence  of  notebooks,  the  meetings  have  proved  very 
successful.  The  joining  of  the  class  was  voluntary,  but  once 
a  boy  joined  his  attendance  was  compulsory  for  the  term,  just 
as  at  any  other  class.  The  proof  of  success  is  that  not  only 
was  the  attendance  such  as  to  fill  the  largest  available  class¬ 
room,  but  the  second  term,  when  the  members  had  a  chance 
of  withdrawing,  had  a  larger  enrolment  than  the  first.  A  list 
is  supplied  of  the  matters  on  which  lectures  were  given. 
There  are  twelve  subjects,  most  of  which  get  several  lectures, 
the  only  three  singletons  being  Alsace-Lorraine,  Trade  Union¬ 
ism,  and  Liberalism.  It  is  curious  that  Conservatism  should 
require  two  lectures  as  compared  with  the  one  devoted  to 
Liberalism,  but  something  must  be  conceded  to  the  genius  loci. 
In  any  case  our  authors  must  be  exonerated  from  any  charge 
of  lack  of  liberal  views.  To  get  trade  unionism  admitted  at 
all  to  such  a  course  is  a  sort  of  triumph.  The  authors  make 
no  pretence  of  camouflaging  their  real  subject  under  the 
innocent  name  of  “  civics  ” :  they  boldly  proclaim  that  they 
are  dealing  with  politics,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  in  no  way  jeopardized  by  this 
refreshing  directness.  Out  of  this  first  experiment  the  second 


naturally  evolved.  The  school  magazine  had  lately  died  a 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  so  the  young 
students  of  politics  proposed  to  replace  The  Gadfly  by  a 
serious  journal  to  be  called  The  Observer.  The  account  of 
this  venture  is  really  a  brilliant  bit  of  writing,  in  which 
The  Observer — though  “  modelled  on  such  weeklies  as  The 
Spectator  and  The  Nation” — is  not  taken  too  seriously.  The 
fact  that  the  authors  have  had  the  courage  to  reprint  several 
of  The  Observer’s  articles  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  discriminating  public. 
The  whole  little  book  is  an  admirable  counterblast  to  that 
professional  dullness  and  lack  of  initiative  that  makes  it 
possible  for  critics  to  speak  of  “  the  blighting  hand  ”  of  the 
schoolmaster. 
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EDUCATION. 

Education  for  Liberty.  By  Kenneth  Richmond. 

(6s.  net.  W.  Collins.) 

Many  readers  will  welcome  another  book  from  one  of  the  joint 
authors  of  “  W.  E.  Ford  :  a  Biography  ”  ;  and  those  who  may  have 
read  some  of  the  chapters  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  whole  in  volume  form.  The  earlier  book  was  some¬ 
what  elusive  in  character  ;  “Education  for  Liberty,”  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  last  chapter,  is  more  simple  and  direct ;  it  takes  the  reader 
into  the  classroom  and  gently  convinces  him  of  the  error  of  his 
cherished  convictions.  The  last  chapter  is  conjectural,  and  hints  at 
the  freeing  of  unsuspected  powers  of  the  mind.  It  may  prove  the 
inspiration  of  a  further  volume.  “Liberty,”  in  Mr.  Richmond’s 
sense,  is  of  course  freedom  to  develop  power  and  thought  to  the 
utmost.  That  this  may  he  possible  much  harmful  school  convention 
and  restriction  must  be  modified,  and  steel  doors  erected  by  school 
time-tables  between  subject  and  subject  must  be  removed. 

The  Pawn  of  Mind :  an  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology . 

By  Margaret  Drummond.  (3s.  6d.  net.  E.  Arnold.) 

Mainly  it  is  mothers  and  nurses  who  have  the  charge  of  infants,  so 
it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  to  such  readers  that  this  book  is  ad¬ 
dressed.  As  the  standard  of  general  education  is  undoubtedly  higher 
than  it  was  a  generation  ago,  such  an  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Drummond’s  use  of  scientific  terms  and  the  bald  state¬ 
ments  sometimes  necessitated  by  the  need  of  condensing.  But  kin¬ 
dergarten  teachers,  and  indeed  all  teachers,  must  study  the  dawn  of 
intelligence.  They  will  find  here  the  latest  results  of  infant  psy¬ 
chology  co-ordinated  with  the  author’s  own  observations  and  lightened 
by  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  childhood. 

School  Efficiency.  A  Manual  of  Modern  School  Management. 

By  H.  E.  Bennett.  (6s.  net.  Ginn.) 

Prof.  Bennett  writes  for  the  student  years  of  intending  teachers. 
And  it  is  well  that  they  should  know  the  best  that  is  being  done  in 
the  States  in  the  direction  of  school  buildings  and  the  planning  of 
grounds.  It  would  be  still  better  if  members  of  Education  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  those  who  hold  the  strings  of  the  rate-payers’  purses, 
could  be  induced  to  read  the  book  and  study  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  in  the  more  enlightened  districts  of  America  to  give  to  children 
the  best  physical  conditions  that  are  possible. 

Fifty  Years  of  American  Education.  A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of 
Education  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1917.  By  Ernest 
Carroll  Moore.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  the  human  element  in  a  corporation. 
To  most  people  the  name  of  the  firm  Ginn  is  a  mere  business  label  or 
trade  mark,  indicating,  be  it  noted,  that  the  goods  may  be  expected 
to  be  sound.  We  learn  from  the  preface  to  this  book  that  just  fifty 
years  ago  “  Edwin  Ginn  took  desk  room  in  a  modest  Boston  office, 
and  so  began  the  business  which  has  been  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  Ginn  &  Company.”  To  mark  their  jubilee  the  firm  asked 
Dr.  Moore  to  write  a  sketch  summing  up  the  educational  progress 
during  the  period. 

LATIN. 

Caesar  in  Gaul;  and  Selections  from  the  Third  Book  of  the  Civil  War. 
With  Introduction,  Review  of  First-year  Syntax,  Grammar, 
Prose  Composition,  and  Vocabularies.  By  Benjamin  L.  D’Ooge 
and  Frederick  C.  Eastman.  (6s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

A  very  complete  book,  well  produced  as  regards  type  and  paper, 
and  embellished  with  numerous  coloured  illustrations,  diagrams, 
maps,  and  other  aids  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  It  comprises  in 
one  volume  all  the  material  needed  for  “  the  second  year  ”  of  Latin, 
as  the  preface  states.  In  English  schools  the  study  of  this  language 
often  begins  at  the  age  of  nine ;  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this 

( Continued  on  page  104.) 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  PLAY-WORK  BOOK.  By  Ann  Macbeth,  author  of  “  Needlecraft.” 
With  114  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. _ 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Burnside,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  Edmund’s  School,  Canter¬ 
bury.  8th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH.  By  P.  J.  Raiitz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Senior  Lecturer  at 
Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol.  15th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  3d. 

HIGHER  ENGLISH.  By  P.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  12th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.  Selected  by 
Canon  Williamson,  B.A.  12th  Edition.  Pcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

[ Beginner’s  Books. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES.  Selected  by  Canon 
Williamson,  B.A.  21st  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  3d. 

[Junior  School  Books. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  P.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  3rd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  PROSE.  By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.,  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Cheltenham  Grammar  School.  8th  Edition. 
Grown  8vo.  3s.  .  [Junior  School  Books. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  12th  Edition. 
18mo.  Is. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  13th  Edi¬ 
tion.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  Arranged  according 
to  subjects.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  16th  Edition.  P’cap.  8vo. 

Is.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadhain  College,  Oxford. 
With  3  Maps  and  4  Plates.  15th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s 

EASY  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton,  P.R.Hist.S.  8th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  9d. 

[Beginner’ s  Books. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton.  P.R.Hist.S.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.  A.  With  Maps  and  Hans.  22nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  Six  Ages  of  European  History.  Edited  by 
A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  i 

The  Dawn  of  Medieval  Europe,  476-918.  By  J.  H.  B.  Masterman, 
M.A.  The  Central  Period  of  the  Middle  Age,  918-1273.  By  B.  A. 
Lees.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Age,  1273-1453.  By  E.  C.  Lodge. 
Europe  in  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  1453-1660.  By  M.  A. 
HOLLING3,  M.A.  The  Age  of  the  Enlightened  Despot,  1660-1789. 
By  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.  The  Re-making  of  Modern  Europe,  1789- 
1878.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.A. 

MAKERS  OF  EUROPE.  Outlines  of  European  History  for  the  Middle 
Porms  of  Schools.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  12 
Maps.  16th  Edition.  Crown  3vo.  5s. 

INITIA  LATINA.  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Revised  by  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  16th  Edition. 
Pcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Revised  by 
C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  15th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  A.  M.  M. 

Stedman,  M.A.  17th  Edition.  Pcap.  8vo.  2s. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS.  Bv  A.  M.  M.  Stedman.  17th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Key  (8th  Edition),  issued  to  tutors  and  private  students  only,  6s.  net. 
LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  Arranged  according  to 
subjects.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Revised  by  C.  G.  Botting, 
M.A.  19th  Edition.  Pcap.  8vo.  2s. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Containing  3,500 
Original  Problems.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  With 
Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s.  3d. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Containing  5,000  Examples.  By 
W.  S.  Beard.  9th  Edition.  Pcap.  8vo.  Is.  9d.  Key.  Is.  net. 

[Beginner’ s  Books. 

A  TEXTBOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  G.  Senter,  D.Sc.. 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  at  Birkbeck  College,  author  of  “  Outlines  of  Physical 
Chemistry.”  With  many  Diagrams.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

[  Textbooks  of  Science. 

THE  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY.  By  P.  M.  Oldham,  M.A., 
Senior  Chemistry  Master  at  Dulwich  College.  With  125  Illustrations. 
12th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  G.  Senter,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  Birkbeck  College.  With  many  Diagrams. 
6ih  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE.  Physics,  by  W.  T.  Clough, 
A.R.C.S.,  Head  of  the  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  Department, 
East  Ham  Technical  College;  Chemistry,  by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  D.Sc.. 
P.I.C.  With  2  Plates  and  154  Diagrams.  17th  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
4,s.  [  Junior  School  Books. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER.  By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Leicester 
Municipal  Technical  School,  and  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.S., 
A.M.I.E.E.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Municipal  School  of 
Technologv,  Manchester.  With  17  Plates  and  230  Illustrations.  5th 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology . 
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Arnold’s  English  Composition.  By  E.  J.  Kenny,  160  pp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  8d. 

Composition  from  English  Models.  By  E.  J.  Kenny, 
Book  1, 160  pages,  price  Is.  8d.  Book  II,  256  pages,  price  2s.  6d. 

Arnold’s  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  A.  E.  Roberts, 
M.A.,  and  A.  Pratt,  BA.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

Essay-Writing.  By  Guy  Kendall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
University  College  School,  Hampstead.  Crown  8yo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

English  Verse  Composition.  By  A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Pratt,  B.A.  3s. 

Precis- Writing  and  Reproduction  for  Army  Classes. 

By  W.  J.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Tonbridge’ School.  3s. 

A  First  Precis  Book.  By  G.  A.  P.  M.  Chatwin,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.  3s. 

Selected  Essays  from  English  Literature.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Brief  Notes,  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Laureata.  Selections  from  the  best  poets  from  Shakespeare  to 

Swinburne,  with  biographical  notes  on  Authors.  Cloth,  2s.  3d. 

Outlines  of  European  History,  1814-1914.  By  G.  B. 

Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 
With  numerous  Maps.  3s.  6d. 

Scenes  from  European  History.  By  G.  B.  Smith,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  2s.  6d. 

A  General  History  of  the  World.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
formerly  University  Lecturer  in  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
800  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.net.  Also  in  Three  Parts  with  separate 
indexes^  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  History  of  England.  By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Chichele 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  7s.  6d.  Also  in  Three  Divisions  and 
in  Two  Parts. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Prof.  C.  W. 

Oman.  3s.  6d. 

A  Junior  History  of  England.  By  Prof.  C.  W.  Oman  and 
Mary  Oman.  3s.  6d. 

A  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England.  By 

P.  W.  Tickner,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  London.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d. 
Also  in  Three  Parts,  3s.  each. 

The  Last  Century  in  Europe,  1814-1910.  By  C.  E.  M. 

Hawkeswortii,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.  526  pages.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Principles  of  Drawing.  By  L.  Bellin-Carter, 
E.R.S.A.,  Art  Master  at  Wellington  College.  3s.  net. 

A  Class  Book  of  Geography.  By  A.  W.  Andrews,  M.A.  6s. 

Outlines  of  Physiography.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson,  M.A., 
late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  4s. 

Easy  Arithmetic  and  Accounts.  By  E.  Sankey  and  G.  A. 
Lord.  In  Two  Books.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  each.  Answers  (both  in  one),  6d.  net. 

A  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  C.  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 
P.  H.  Wykes,  M.A.  Without  Answers,  5s. ;  with  Answers,  5s.  6d.  Also  in 
Three  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.,  and 
W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D., 
and  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Trigonometry.  By  H.  C.  Playne,  M.A.,  and 
R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.  3s. 

A  First  School  Calculus.  By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

A  Textbook  of  Physics.  By  R.  S.  Willows,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  C.  E.  Ashford,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  4s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  E.  W. 

Kempson,  Senior  Physics  Master  at  Rugby  School.  3s.  6d. 

The  Rugby  Course  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  H.  P. 

Highton,  M.A.,  Chemistry  Master  at  Rugby  School.  4s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By  W.  M.  Hootox, 
M.A.,  M.Se.,  Chief  Chemistry  Master  at  Repton  School.  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  For  use  in 

Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S.  6s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  E.  B.  Ludlam, 
D.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  Clifton  College.  5s. 
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book  is  suitable  for  children  of  ten.  But  for  intelligent  pupils  who 
begin  Batin  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  it  would  prove  a  very 
attractive  volume  in  their  second  year. 

“  Bell’s  One-Term  Latin  Classics.” — (1)  Livy's  Veil  and  the  Etruscan 
Confederacy .  Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt.  (2)  Cicero  :  Fro  Milone. 
Edited  by  C.  E.  Laurence.  (Each  Is.  3d.) 

Useful  little  books,  with  a  short  explanatory  introduction  and  a 
few  helpful  notes  ;  about  fifty  pages  of  well  printed  text. 

The  Eclogues  of  Faustus  Andrelinus  and’  Joannes  Arnolletus.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Wilfred  P.  Mustard.  ( 1  dol.  50c. 
Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press.) 

Andrelinus  was  professor  at  the  University  of  Paris  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Arnolletus  followed  him  closely  in  point 
of  time.  Here,  therefore,  are  no  classical  writings  for  schoolboys  to 
read,  but  rather  for  scholars  interested  in  the  history  of  the  human¬ 
istic  pastoral  to  which  this  is  the  author’s  third  contribution. 

FRENCH. 

Living  French.  A  New  Course  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking 
the  French  Language.  By  Richard  T.  Holbrook.  (6s.  6d.  net. 
Ginn.) 

This  book  is  apparently  compiled  for  the  use  of  undergraduates 
who,  already  possessing  the  general,  and  sometimes  loosely  based, 
knowledge  of  the  language  that  is  acquired  in  schools,  propose  to 
.deepen  and  strengthen  their  study  from  the  beginning.  The  first 
lesson  deals  with  the  articles,  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  present 
tense  of  avoir.  The  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  usual  gram¬ 
matical  forms  is  continued  through  seventy-seven  lessons,  covering 
nearly  five  hundred  closely -printed  pages.  Throughout  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  pronunciation  and  the  symbols  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association. 

“  Siepmann’s  French  Series  for  Rapid  Reading.” — Les  Mecontents. 
Par  Prosper  Merimee.  And  six  other  volumes.  (6d.  each. 
Macmillan.)' 

Each  volume  contains  about  thirty  pages  of  well  printed  text, 
a  short  introduction  telling  the  reader  what  he  needs  to  know  about 
the  author  and  the  story,  a  few  very  brief  notes,  and  a  list  of  words 
and  phrases  in  the  style  usual  in  Mr.  Siepmann’s  books. 

La  Fontaine  :  Selected  Fables.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
a  Vocabulary,  by  Cecile  Hugon.  (3s.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Seventy-three  fables  are  given,  covering  some  hundred  pages. 
The  introduction  gives  a  life  of  the  author,  a  discussion  of  the  fables 
as  a  form  of  literature,  the  sources  of  some  of  the  fables,  and  gram¬ 
matical  notes  on  the  language  of  the  author  where  it  differs  from  the 
standard.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  some  fifty  pages  of  notes  and 
a  full  vocabulary. 

French  Prose :  from  Calvin  to  Anaiole  France.  By  R.  L.  Graeme 
Ritchie  and  J.  M.  Moore.  (Dent.) 

The  authors  contribute  an  introduction,  and  there  is  a  full  chrono¬ 
logical  index,  as  well  as  an  index  of  authors.  The  body  of  the  book 
contains  three  hundred  pages  of  extracts  from  more  than  fifty  French 
writers  of  repute.  The  idea  of  the  anthology  is  to  give  senior  pupils 
an  opportunity  of  at  least  learning  the  names  of,  and  getting  some 
ideas  in  connexion  with,  the  great  names  in  French  literature  before 
they  leave  school. 

SPANISH. 

Espana  Pintoresca.  The  Life  and  Customs  of  Spain  in  Story  and 
Legend.  By  Carolina  Marcial  Dorado.  (4s.net.  Ginn.) 

There  are  160  pages  of  extracts  from  Spanish  writers,  dealing  with 
modern  life,  some  songs  with  music,  exercises,  notes,  and  a  full 
vocabulary.  Students  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
language  will  find  this  volume  a  helpful  bridge  to  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  Spain. 

A  First  Leader  in  Spanish.  By  Rudolph  Schevill. 

(2s.  9d.  net.  Ginn.) 

The  first  two  pieces  are  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  translation, 
ana  the  stressed  syllable  of  each  word  is  marked.  The  aim  is  to  give 
modem  Spanish  that  will  accustom  the  pupil  to  everyday  language 
and  inform  him  upon  matters  of  life  n  Spain.  There  are  notes  and 
a  vocabulary. 

A  Foundation  Course  in  Spanish.  Part  III.  By  L.  Sinagnan. 

(38.  net.  Macmillan.) 

This  third  and  last  part  of  the  course  deals  especially  with  the 
reflexive  verbs  and  the  subjunctive.  A  brief  synopsis  is  given  of 
Parts  I  and  II.  The  arrangement  is  as  before — grammar,  exercises, 
and  translation  in  each  lesson.  The  two  latter  are  unusually  full’. 
There  is  a  vocabulary  in  both  languages. 

Spanish  Composition.  By  Charles  Dean  Cool.  (3s.  6d.  Ginn.) 

This  book  is  arranged  on  a  sound  plan.  There  are  twenty-eight 
lessons  ;  each  lesson  contains  a  page  or  two  of  Spanish,  passages 
selected  for  their  descriptions  of  Spain  and  Spanish  life,  and  a  piece 
of  English  to  be  turned  into  Spanish  after  careful  study  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  passage  on  which  it  is  based.  There  is  a  full  Spanish- English 


vocabulary  and  an  English -Spanish  vocabulary  of  words  not  given  in 
the  text.  There  is  also  a  grammar  drill  after  each  lesson. 

“  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series.” — First  Spanish  Course.  By 
E.  C.  Hills  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  (4s.  net.  Harrap.) 

Each  lesson  is  arranged  in  the  familiar  form — a  piece  of  grammar, 
some  sentences  in  Spanish  and  some  in  English,  followed  by  rules  in 
Spanish  and  questions  for  conversation.  Full  vocabularies  in  both 
languages. 

ITALIAN. 

An  Ltaliau  Grammar.  By  Ruth  Shephard  Phelps. 

(5s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

The  grammar  is  combined  with  reading  matter  and  sentences  for 
translation  into  Italian,  thus  forming  a  complete  volume  for  the 
student.  Full  explanations  of  early  difficulties  are  given,  and  many 
illustrations  of  idiomatic  uses.  There  is  a  full  vocabulary. 

RUSSIAN. 

Handbook  of  Russian.  By  Michael  V.  Trofimov  and  James  P.  Scott. 

Vol.  I.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

Vol.  I  consists  of  an  introduction  and  chapters  on  Phonology  and 
Elementary  Morphology.  This  first  attempt  at  Russian  “  phonetics  ” 
for  English  readers  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  amongst  modem 
students  of  the  language  who  realize  the  importance  of  sounds  as 
well  as  the  printed  word.  The  script  used  is  the  work  of  the 
authors,  and  will  be  grasped  readily  by  students. 

ENGLISH. 

The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  by  Killis  Campbell. 

(6s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

A  complete  and  scholarly  edition  for  the  student  of  literature.  The 
text  is  clear  and  well  spaced,  with  the  various  readings  in  foot-notes. 
An  introduction  of  60  pages  gives  the  facts  of  the  poet’s  life  and  a 
discussion  of  his  position  in  literature.  Detailed  notes  on  each  poem 
occupy  150  pages.  The  volume  is  made  more  useful  by  an  index  of 
first  lines  as  well  as  of  titles. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Dudley  Miles. 

(Is.  9d.  net. .  Ginn.) 

A  pleasant  edition,  well  illustrated.  An  introduction  affords  all 
the  help  the  student  is  likely  to  need,  and  there  are  “  Questions  on 
Topics  for  Study  ”  as  well  as  notes. 

Hans  Brinker  ;  or.  The  Silver  Skates.  By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Edited 
by  Orton  Lowe.  Illustrated  by  Sears  Gallagher.  (2s.  net. 
Ginn.) 

Things  move  so  rapidly  that  for  school  use  a  simple  story  of  Dutch 
life  written  fifty  years  ago  requires  editing  and  elucidation.  But  the 
editor  keeps  well  in  the  background,  and  the  book  is  not  overloaded 
with  either  critical  or  informational  notes.  A  map,  some  character¬ 
istic  pictures,  and  a  few  notes  are  a  gain  to  the  volume. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Austen.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Frank  Sicha,  Jr.  (3s.  net.  Ginn.) 

“  After  all,  the  story  is  the  thing,  and  pupils  must  come  to  know 
and  love  Jane  Austen  through  what  she  herself  has  written.”  These 
words,  written  by  the  editor,  indicate  that  the  text  is  not  overloaded 
with  commentary.  There  is  an  introduction  of  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
nature  that  will  help  the  reader  to  know  the  author,  and  some  six 
pages  of  notes  to  400  pages  of  text.  The  paper  is  good  and  the 
volume  attractive. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Edited  by 
William  J.  Long  and  illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.  (2s.  6d.  net. 
Ginn.) 

For  American  children  many  of  the  words  Alice  uses  may  be  a 
little  puzzling  :  hence  the  need  for  notes.  An  English  child  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  by  bathing-machines  Alice  means  bathing-houses, 
and  not  machines  like  wringers  and  boilers.  The  edition  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  one  ;  type,  paper,  pictures  alike  good. 

English  Exercises  for  Middle  Forms.  By  J.  H.  Fowler.  Part  I. 

(2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

The  introduction  deals  with  paraphrase,  summary,  verse,  common 
errors,  and  the  essay.  After  this  come  100  selected  passages  from 
standard  authors,  each  passage  covering  a  page  or  less.  To  each 
passage  is  appended  a  list  of  exercises.  These  exercises  include  sub¬ 
jects  for  essay,  questions  on  the  meanings  of  words  and  allusions  in 
the  passage,  aud  questions  on  points  of  grammar. 

Studies  in  English.  Idiom  :  Supplementary  Exercises. 

By  G.  Brackenbury.  (Is.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

A  useful  set  of  exercises  to  be  worked  by  students  of  the  author’s 
“  Studies  in  English  Idiom.”  They  are  a  little  more  difficult  than 
the  exercises  in  the  “Studies.” 

Chapters  on  English.  By  Otto  Jespersen. 

(4s.  6d.  net.  Allen  &  Unwin.) 

Prof.  J espersen  here  presents  to  the  reader  certain  chapters  taken 
from  “  Progress  in  Language.”  The  larger  work  is  well  known  to 
( Continued  on  page  106). 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  OTHER  WORKS 

The  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Triangle.  By  William  Gallatlt,  M.A. 
2nd  Edition,  124  pages,  price  2s.  6d.  (by  post,  2s.  9d.). 

Specimen  pages  and  Synopsis  free. 

Tracts  Relating  to  Higher  Mathematics.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Weight,  M.A. 
No.  1.— Determinants.  No.  2.— Trilinear  Co-ordinates.  No.  3.— In¬ 
variants.  5s.  each,  or  12s.  6d.  for  the  three,  if  ordered  together. 
Quadratic  Equations.  By  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham.  12s. 

Elements  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By  M.  W.  Crofton.  7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logarithms.  By  William  Gallatly,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Italian  Conversational  Course.  Prof.  Toscani.  5s. 

Italian  Reading  Course.  Prof.  Toscani.  3s.  6d. 

Public  School  Modern  Handwriting.  By  R.  Wenlock.  6d.  Also 
Public  School  Modern  Arithmetic.  4d.  (With  Answers,  6d.) 
Mythological  Rhymes.  By  Sir  R.  G.  Baggorre.  116  pages,  4s. 

Historical  Rhymes.  By  Sir  R.  G.  Baggorre.  144  pages.  Is.  6d. 

OUTLINE  MAPS  AND  DRAWING  COPIES. 

As  set  at  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations. 

Maps  (assorted  or  alike).  Is.  dozen,  post  free. 

Drawing  Copies  (assorted  or  alike).  Is.  9d.  dozen,  post  free. 


THE  HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM. 

A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  a  Foreign  Language  by  a 
close  Interlinear  Translation. 


Latin. 

Caesar,  Books  I-VI . 

4s. 

6d. 

Gospel  of  St.  John . 

2s. 

6d. 

Eutropius  . 

Is. 

6d. 

Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-IV . 

3s. 

6d. 

Sallust,  Catiline  . 

2s. 

Od. 

„  Jugurtha  . 

Cornelius  Nepos 

3s. 

Od. 

3s. 

6d. 

0 

Selectae  e  Profanis  Historiae,  Vol.  1, 2s.  6d.  Vol.  II 

3s. 

6d. 

Greek. 

Gospel  of  St.  John . 

3s. 

Od. 

Xenophon’s  Memorabilia . 

3s. 

Od. 

Spanish. 

Gospel  of  St.  John  .  .  \.. 

2s. 

6d. 

French. 

Gospel  of  St  John  . 

2s. 

6d. 

French  Verbs  . 

Is. 

6d. 

Little  Jack  . 

2s. 

6d. 

Perrin’s  Fables  . 

Is. 

6d. 

Recueil  Choisi . 

3s. 

fid. 

T6l6maque,  I-VI  . 

3s. 

6d. 

Italian. 

Notti  Romane . 

3s. 

6d. 

Gospel  of  St.  John . 

2s. 

6d. 

Silvio  Pellico . 

2s. 

6d. 

German. 

Robinson  der  JUngere,  Text,  2s.  Gd. ;  Translation 

3s. 

6d. 

Gospel  of  St.  John . 

2s. 

6d. 
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President : 

Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  MATHER. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE,  M.A. 
Secretary:  Mr.  ARTHUR  G.  SYMONDS,  M.A. 


TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  LAWRENCE. 

Students  are  trained  for  tlie  Examinations  of  the 
National  Froebel  Union,  and  other  Examinations. 

There  is  a  small  Loan  Fund  to  assist  Students 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  full  fees. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6.  16s.  6d. ;  but  the  number  of 
lessons  required  varies  according  to  the  student’s  knowledge  at  starting.  Each 
lesson  consists  of  very  full  lesson-notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 
Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 
Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtainecf  from  the  Principal, 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s. ;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers  : — Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are-simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.” — The  Educational  Times. 

“  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
■  explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  Schools  in  a  marked  manner.” — The  School 
Guardian.  _ 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


URGENT  WAR  WORK  DURING  THE  VACATION. 

npHE  KENSINGTON  WAR  HOSPITAL  SUPPLY 

JL  DEPOT  is  in  urgent  need  of  workers  to  meet  appeals  from  hundreds  of 
Hospitals  at  home  and  abroad.  The  work  is  most  interesting,  and  all  applicants 
an  choose  which  of  21  Departments  they  prefer  to  attend.  All  those  who  can 
^give  any  time  to  assist  our  work  should  apply  to  Honorary  Secretary,  13 
Kensington  Square,  W.8.  Telephone  :  Western  1807. 


MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 

TN  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  has 
been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those  set 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  the  Pupil  Teachers’, 
and  Diocesan  Examinations  carefully  selected  in  ever)7 
chapter,  together  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes  col¬ 
lated  from  various  commentaries.  After  each  question, 
the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or  the  number  of  the 
verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  :  — 


«y .  (/. 

The  Four  Gospels  .  each  0  9 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  .  1  6 

Genesis  and  Exodus  ...  .' . 1  6 

Joshua  and  Judges  .  1  0 

Samuel  I  . 0  9 

Samuel  II  . 0  9 

Kings  I . 0  9 

Kings  II  . 0  9 

Jeremiah  . 0  9 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai  ...  0  9 

Corinthians  II .  ....  ...  0  9 

The  Church  Catechism  .  0  9 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany  1  6 


A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  one  hundred 
Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for  Children  of 
all  Religious  Denominations  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Price  4d. 

Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners.  Price  Is. 

JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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scholars,  and  when  a  further  edition  was  called  for  the  author  decided 
to  divide  the  original  work  into  two  parts,  and  to  issue  at  once  the 
second  part  separately.  This  deals  in  detail  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  noun  cases. 

HISTORY. 

The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Europe  (1250-1450) .  By  Ephraim  Emerton. 

(7s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

Dr.  Emerton  has  undertaken  the  task  of  elucidating-  for  students  of 
history  the  somewhat  confused  period  that  lies  between  medieval  and 
modem  Europe.  ITp  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Europe 
had  been  swayed  by  two  main  ideas — feudalism  and  the  Roman 
Church  system.  After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Europe 
becomes  a  family  of  independent  States.  The  volume  is  readable 
throughout,  as  it  is  not  overburdened  with  details,  but  deals  with  the 
evolution  of  historical  principles. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Political  Development  of  Europe . 

By  E.  Waterton.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Drane.) 

The  author  starts  with  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
West,  about  the  year  800,  and  traces  the  growth  of  political  ideas 
through  the  City  States  of  Greece,  through  Feudalism  and  Monarchy, 
to  the  existing  development  of  democracy.  The  design  of  the  book 
is  to  supplement  the  ordinary  class-books  of  English  history  by 
emphasizing  for  the  pupil  the  continuity  of  English  political  thought, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  brief  outline  of  the  growth  of 
nationality  in  Europe. 

A  Short  History  of  France.  From  Caesar’s  Invasion  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  By  Mary  Duclaux  (A.  Mary  F.  Robinson).  (10s.  6d. 
net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  volume  will  meet  with  many  readers  at  a  time  when  our  in¬ 
terest  in  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  has  been  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated.  One  need  not  be  a  historian  or  a  student  to  enjoy  this  well 
written  sketch  of  the  French  nation.  Miss  Robinson  knows  France 
intimately,  and  has  studied  her  history  with  sympathy  ;  avoiding 
details,  she  produces  a  vivid  impression  of  the  spirit  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  France  of  to-day. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

“  Normal  Tutorial  Series.” — Contours  and  How  to  Draw  Them.  By 
Victor  H.  Allemandy  and  W.  Sidney  Tranter.  (Is.  6d.  net. 
Normal  Press.) 

The  reading  of  maps  and  the  making  of  them  are  alike  matters  of 
active  interest  nowadays,  quite  removed  from  the  academic  remote¬ 
ness  that  used  to  characterize  them.  The  authors  have  included  in 
this  volume  everything  that  is  needed  for  understanding  elementary 
surveying,  reading  Ordnance  maps  and  reproducing  them.  The 
book  is  prepared  especially  for  examination  needs. 

“  Visual  Geography.”  A  Practical  Pictorial  Method  of  Teaching  In¬ 
troductory  Geography.  By  Agnes  Nightingale.  Book  III : 
Many  Lands.  (lOd.  Black.) 

Another  of  these  excellent  little  books  for  young  children.  At  each 
opening  there  is  a  line  drawing  of  an  actual  place  in  Japan,  India, 
Canada,  or  other  country.  These  pictures  are  to  be  coloured  by  the 
pupils.  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  brief  account  of  the  picture  in  large 
type  and  hints  as  to  colouring. 

The  World  W ;  Live  In.  An  Illustrated  Description  of  all  the  Lands 
and  Seas  of  the  Globe ;  their  Peoples,  Animals,  Plants,  and  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Edited  by  Graeme  Williams.  Vol.  IV.  (Printed  for 
subscribers.  Waverley  Book  Company.) 

Volume  IV  completes  a  large  work  of  great  extent  and  profound 
interest.  The  list  of  contributors  includes  the  names  of  many  well 
known  geographers,  and  their  writings  are  illustrated  by  pictures  on 
almost  every  page.  The  present  writer  can  testify  to  the  popularity 
of  the  earlier  volumes  among  school  children,  though  the  information 
given  is  equally  interesting  to  the  general  reader  of  more  mature 
years. 

Essentials  of  Practical  Geography.  By  B.  C.  Wallis. 

(4s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

Mr.  Wallis  designs  his  book  to  coincide  with  a  four  years’*  course 
in  geography.  It  consists  of  practical  exercises,  with  the  necessary 
explanations  in  each  case,  in  map-reading,  contours,  rainfall,  and  the 
like. 

MATHEMATICS. 

“Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.” 
— No.  6  (Second  Edition)  :  Algebraic  Equations.  By  G.  B. 
Mathews,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  No.  19  :  The  Algebraic 
Theory  of  Modular  Systems.  By  F.  S.  Macaulay,  M.A  ,  D.Sc. 
(2s.  6d.  net  and  4s.  6d.  net  respectively.  Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

Both  the  above  form  very  valuable  additions  to  the  now  lengthy 
series  of  tracts  to  which  they  belong.  The  first  named  is  substantially 
a  reprint  of  the  original  issue.  It  has,  however,  been  enlarged  by 
the  introduction  of  the  condition  that  must  obtain  in  order  "that,  a 
quintic  in  its  general  form  may  be  metacyclic  with  regard  to  the 


field  of  the  coefficients.  We  owe  the  finding  of  this  condition  and 
the  labour  of  calculating  it  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  W.  E.  H. 
Berwick,  and  the  author  of  the  present  tract  has  incorporated  in  the 
text  the  new  and  important  addition.  In  Tract  No.  19  Dr.  Macaulay 
deals  ably  with  the  subject  of  “  The  Algebraic  Theory  of  Modular 
Systems.”  He  contents  himself  largely  with  being  a  skilled  exponent 
of  the  already  well  known  authorities  on  this  branch  of  mathematics, 
but  he  also  contributes  original  theorems,  and  further,  he  introduces 
in  the  last  section  of  his  treatise  the  inverse  system.  Many  mathe¬ 
maticians  will  find  much  valuable  information  concisely  set  forth  and 
in  a  form  easily  accessible  in  both  Prof.  Mathews’s  and  Dr.  Macaulay’s 
pamphlet  texts. 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  By  Frederick  S.  Woods  and 
Frederick  H.  Bailey.  (10s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

The  authors  have  arranged  this  work  out  of  their  larger  edition  in 
two  volumes.  Some  matters  have  been  omitted  and  some  new  chap¬ 
ters  added.  There  are  some  2,000  problems  :  sufficient  (or  more  than 
sufficient),  the  authors  think,  for  a  two  years’  course  in  a  college. 

Theory  of  Maxima  a.nd  Minima.  By  Harris  Hancock. 

(10s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

The  author  holds  that  it  is  very  desirable,  in  the  present  state  of 
mathematical  science  in  the  United  States,  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima.  At  present  the  student 
must  be  referred  to  abstruse  volumes  in  foreign  tongues:  The  author 
has  prepared  this  book  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  want  a  clear 
statement  in  their  own  language  of  the  important  principles  enun¬ 
ciated. 

Mensuration  Made  Easy  ;  or,  The  Decimal  System  for  the  Million.  With 
its  Application  to  the  Daily  Employments  of  the  Artisan  and  the 
Mechanic.  By  Charles  Hoare.  (Is.  net.  Effingham  Wilson.) 

Probably  few  children  now  leave  school  without  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  understanding  decimal  notation.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  always,  and  to  many  artisans  and  mechanics  a  decimal  point 
remains  a  puzzle  for  want  of  the  necessary  simple  explanation. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  now  that  aeroplanes  and  guns  have  to  be 
made  to  decimal  measurements.  This  little  book  is  much  needed,  and 
should  receive  a  warm  welcome  in  workshops. 

The  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Triangle.  By  William  Gallatly. 
Second  Edition.  (2s.  6d.  net.  F.  Hodgson.) 

Some  of  the  more  important  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  geo¬ 
metry  of  the  triangle  are  here  presented  by  the  author,  who  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  theorems  given  will  widen  the  outlook  of  teachers  of 
mathematics,  and  lend  new  vigour  to  their  work.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  reprinted  from  The  Educational  Times.  The  chapters  deal 
with  Direction  Angles,  Medial  and  Tripolar  Co-ordinates,  Poristic 
Triangles,  Simson  Lines,  Pedal  Triangles,  The  Orthopole,  Antipedal 
Triangles,  Orthogonal  Projection  of  a  Triangle,  Counter  Points, 
Lemoine  Geometry,  and  Pivot  Points. 

Mathematics  for  Engineers.  Part  I.  Including  Elementary  and 
Higher  Algebra,  Mensuration  and  Graphs,  and  Plane  Trigono¬ 
metry.  By  W.  N.  Rose.  (8s.  6d.  net.  Chapman  &  Hall.) 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  “D.U.”  (or  “  Directly  Useful  ”)  Series. 
In  this  series  the  aim  is  to  give  the  information  that  the  working 
engineer  requires,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  principle  upon 
which  the  information  is  based.  This  treatise  includes  all  the  mathe¬ 
matical  work  needed  by  engineers  in  their  practice  and  by  students 
in  all  branches  of  engineering  science.  Part  I  will  be  followed  by 
Part  II,  devoted  to  the  calculus  and  its  application,  harmonic  and 
vector  analysis,  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

SCIENCE.  ,  . 

Everyday  Physics.  A  Laboratory  Manual.  By  John  C.  Packard. 

(4s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

There  are  61  “  studies  ”  in  physics  arranged  for  secondary  schools 
or  for  colleges.  They  are  designed  that  the  pupil  may  see  clearly  the 
aim,  and  carry  it  out  with  the  minimum  of  direction  from  the  teacher. 
Number  25  is  a  “  Study  of  a  Diagram.”  In  this  lesson  the  apparatus 
consists  of  a  diagram  of  the  house  to  be  heated,  with  position  of 
boiler  and  the  other  necessaries.  Then  follows  an  introduction  ex¬ 
plaining  the  principles  of  steam-heating.  The  object  of  the  lesson  is 
stated,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  the  object— in  this  case,  the 
understanding  of  American  methods  of  heating  houses.  Each  lesson 
is  arranged  on  the  same  general  plan. 

The  Theory  of  Electricity .  By  G.  H.  Livens. 

(30s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  author  has  produced  a  general  textbook  on  the  mathematical 
aspects  of  modern  electrical  theory,  and  has  aimed  at  presenting 
the  complete  subject  in  a  consistent  form.  The  treatment  is  based 
mainly  on  the  original  Faraday-Maxwell  theory,  generalized  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  case  of  moving  systems  by  Sir  Joseph  Larmor.  The 
exposition  of  the  subject  is  essentially  mathematical,  but  much  of  the 
purely  analytical  mathematics  usually  associated  with  the  subject 
has  been  omitted.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rigorous  formu- 
( Continued,  on  page  108.) 
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SOME  OF  OUR 

BOOKS  FOR 

GEOGRAPHY 


MCDOUGALL’S 


REGIONAL 

GEOGRAPHIES 

With  splendid  Orographical  Maps. 

The  World  .  Vs.  6d.  nett 

Europe .  .  8d. 

The  British  Isles  .  8d. 


McDOUGALL’S 

EARTH  KNOWLEDGE 


A  Series  of  Regional  Lines 


First  Notions,  &c . 

...  5d. 

The  British  Isles  . 

...  6d. 

Europe,  America,  Asia,  &c.  ... 

...  8d. 

Asia,  The  British  Isles 

...  8d. 

EUROPE  . 

...  8d. 

THE  EMPIRE . 

8d. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES  ... 

...  8d. 

SCOTLAND  . 

...  8d. 

McDOUGALL’S 

OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER  LANDS 

A  series  of  Modern  Geographical  Readers 
for  all  Classes  on  the  “  Suggestions  ”  Lines. 
Throughout  History  is  correlated  with  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Illustrated  Prospectus,  with  Tables  of 
Contents,  on  application. 


McDOUGALL’S 

SHORT  COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY . 8d. 

McDOUGALL’S 

OUTLINES  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OF  THE  WORLD  .  Is.  6d.  nett 


McDOUGALL’S 

SCHOOL  ATLAS  (Photo  Relief) 

lOd.  nett;  with  Index,  Is.  nett 

JUNIOR  ATLAS 

Paper  5d.  nett ;  Boards  7d,  nett 


OROGRAPHICAL  ATLAS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

6d.  nett;  Boards  8d.  nett 

TWIN  MAPS 


1  to  16  ;  each  2d.  nett 


, SOME  OF  OUR 

BOOKS  FOR 

HISTORY 

McDOUGALL’S 

MODERN  TIMES 

The  Empire  and  the  World  since  1789 

A  Positively  Brilliant  Book  for  pupils  from 


14  to  17  . 2s.  6d. 


McDOUGALL’S 

HISTORICAL  READERS 

On  the  Concentric  System 
Junior — Book  1  (Std.  1)  ...  ...  Is.  2d. 

„  „  2  (Std.  2)  .  Ts.  3d. 

„  3  (Std.  3)  ...  ...  Is.  5d. 

Introductory  (Std.  4)  is.  6d. 

Preparatory  (Std.  5)  Is.  9d. 

Complete  (Std.  6)  2s.  6d. 


McDOUGALL’S 

BRITAIN  BEFORE 

THE  UNION  (stds.  4  &  5)  is.  9d. 

BRITAIN  AFTER 

THE  UNION  (Stds.  5-7)  ts.  9d. 

McDOUGALL’S 

ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY 


A  very  handsome  and  attractive  series 


1. 

Tales  of  Old  time 

8d.  nett 

2. 

Stories  of  Former  Days 

8d.  nett 

3. 

Tales  of  Famous  People 

...  lOd.  nett 

4. 

The  Brave  Days  of  Old 

Is.  6d. 

5. 

Tales  from  W’elsh  Legend 

...  lOd.  nett 

6. 

Paths  of  Empire . 

Is.  9d. 

McDOUGALL’S 

LITTLE  DRAMAS  OF 
HISTORY 

History  taught  by  the  Dramatic  Method 
Books  1  &  2.  Each  8d.  nett 
Book  3  ...  „  lOd.  nett 

McDOUGALL’S 

LITTLE  BOOKS  OF 
WORLD  HISTORY 

1.  The  Wars  of  the  Cross 

2.  The  Great  Story  of  India 

3.  How  Italy  became  a  Nation 

4.  Belgium  and  Holland 

5.  The  Turks  in  Europe 

6.  Before  the  Great  War 

7.  Pour  Dreamers  of  World  Power 

Each— Cloth,  9d. 

OUTLINES  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY 

Paper,  6d. ;  Cloth,  8d. 


SOME  OF  OUR 

BOOKS  FOR 

ENGLISH 


McDOUGALL’S 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 


Book  1. 

Paper  3Jd. 

Cloth  Sid. 

„  2. 

„  3|d. 

„  Sid. 

„  3. 

„  3Jd. 

„  Sid. 

„  4. 

„  5d. 

„  7d. 

„  5. 

„  5d. 

„  7d. 

„  6. 

„  5d. 

„  7d. 

„  7. 

„  5d. 

„  7d. 

Each  Book  (except  7)  has  a  corresponding 
Teacher’s  Book. 


McDOUGALL’S 

CONCISE  ENGLISH 
COURSE 

A  particularly  good  and  comprehensive 
book  on  English  with  a  commercial  basis. 

Cloth  Boards,  is.  6d. 

McDOUGALL’S 

COMPLETE  GRAMMAR 

Well  known  and  widely  used,  and  wher¬ 
ever  used  greatly  appreciated.  A  thoroughly 
good  book. 

Cloth  Boards,  Is.  6d.  nett 


SHAKESPEARE  WITHOUT 
NOTES 

All  the  Greater  Plays  given  unabridged. 
Well  printed  on  good  paper.  Bound  in  lamp 
Cloth. 

Each  5d.  nett 

SUMMARY  OF  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 

Cloth,  6d.  nett 

EXERCISES  IN 
CORRECTING 
GRAMMATICAL  ERRORS 

Cloth,  4d. 

AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION 

A  Book  of  Skeleton  Essays,  &c. 

Paper,  3d. 

McDOUGALL’S 

SPELLING  BOOKS 

Junior  ...  Paper  4d. ;  Cloth  6d. 

Senior  ...  „  4d.  „  6d. 

Sensible  ...  „  3d.  „  5d. 


THE  NEW  SERIES  OF  LITERARY  READERS  OF  SUPREME  EXCELLENCE. 

McDOUGALL’S 

GATEWAYS  TO  BOQKLANP 

In  the  lower  books  the  tales,  folk-lore  stories,  &c.,  are  retold  in  simple  language  ;  in  the  upper  books  unaltered  passages 
from  the  great  authors  are  used,  and  among  these  ar.e  long  selections  of  sustained  interest. 

Every  lesson  has  a  real  literary  value,  and  every  lesson  has  a  real  interest  for  the  pupil. 

The  type  of  the  books  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  white  and  unglazed,  the  binding  is  strong  and  flexible.  The 
illustrations  in  colour  are  mainly  reproductions  of  well-known  gallery  pictures;  those  in  line  include  the  works  of  our 
foremost  artists.  The  books  are  suitable  for  pupils  from  8  to  16  years  of  age. 

1.  A  WREATH  OF  GOLDEN  BLOSSOMS  ...  Is.  6d.  j  4.  VISTAS  OF  ROMANCE  .  Is.  lOd. 

2.  OLD  TIME  TREASURES . Is.  6d.  5.  WITHIN  THE  GATES  . 2s. 

3.  WINGED  FLIGHTS  INTO  STORY  LAND  ...  Is.  9d.  |  6.  IN  THE  KING’S  GARDENS  .  ...  2s. 


YOUR  INQUIRIES  ARE  SOLICITED  FOR  ANY  BOOK  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE. 
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Itttion  of  underlying  physical  principles,  and  to  their  translation  into 
a  mathematical  theory ;  at  the  same  time  the  dynamical  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  kept  well  to  the  fore. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


RELIGION. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


“  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.” — The  Booh  of  Joshua.  In  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  A.  Cooke. 
(2s.  3d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  series,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  is  well 
known  and  widely  used.  The  present  edition  differs  from  its  pre¬ 
decessors  only  by  being  printed  on  War  paper.  The  notes  are  very 
full,  and  occupy  many  times  the  space  of  the  text.  Some  of  them 
might  well  be  omitted  ;  it  is  distracting  to  the  young  student  to  find 
a  dozen  lines  of  text  and  the  rest  of  the  page  filled  with,  commentary. 
Where  is  your  Faith  ?  The  Problem  of  Recruiting  for  Christ’s  Army 

"in  the  Public  Schools.  By  Nowell  Smith.  (Is.  net.  Milford.) 

A  straightforward,  sincere,  and  useful  pamphlet,  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  teach  Divinity  in  public  schools.  Mr. 
Nowell  Smith  is  always  worth  listening  to  ;  in  this  volume  he  is 
especially  so,  for  he  has  dared  to  discuss  with  frank  sincerity  the 
very  matters  that  have  for  some  years  past  been  treated  as  sleeping 
dogs,  and  which  have  been  allowed  to  continue  their  slumber  for  fear 
of  the  annoyance  that  might  be  caused  by  the  barking  resultant  on 
their  awakening. 

ECONOMICS. 

Outlines  of  Economics.  By  R.  E.  Nelson.  (2s.  Bell.) 

A  useful  book  for  younger  students  in  technical  colleges,  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  course  on  industrial  history.  Explanations 
needed  by  beginners  are  given,  especially  to  enable  them  to  use  the 
terms  of  economics  to  explain  ordinary  industrial  phenomena,  and  so 
to  make  the  study  of  economics  real  to  them. 

GARDENING. 

The  Book  of  the  School  Garden.  By  Charles  F.  Lawrance,  F.R.H.S. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Evans.) 

Mr.  Lawrance  has  been  Horticultural  Instructor  in  two  counties, 
aud  therefore  writes  from  practical  experience  of  school  gardens. 
His  book  should  certainly  find  a  place  on  the  gardening  shelf  of  all 
schools  ;  it  is  clear,  well  arranged,  covers  the  whole  subject,  and  is 
based  on  scientific  principles. 

/SCHOOL  CADETS. 

The  Younger  Branch.  Sketches  of  a  Cadet  Camp. 

By  G.  E.  S.  Coxhead.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Melrose.) 

As  all  cadets  and  their  parents  will  enjoy  reading  Mr.  Coxhead’s 
sketches,  the  book  is  assured  of  a  wide  circulation.  The  description 
of  camp  life  is  full  of  vigour,  and  the  boys’  early  ignorance  of  cam¬ 
paigning  gives  opportunity  for  plenty  of  fun.  The  author  is  a 
schoolmaster,  and  knows  boys ;  he  is  able  to  see  beneath  the  thick 
veil  of  apparent  indifference  with  which  boys  like  to  cover  their  feel¬ 
ings  ;  he  shows  that  military  discipline  appeals  to  them  as  ox  practical 
value  in  view  of  tasks  to  be  done.  Mr.  Coxhead  has  done  a  good 
piece  of  work. 

GIRL  GUIDES. 

Girl  Guiding.  A  Handbook  for  Guidelets,  Guides,  Senior  Guides, 
and  Guiders.  By  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell.  (Is.  6d.  net. 
Pearson.) 

The  Girl  Guides  have  been  somewhat  halting  in  their  organization, 
but  now  the  movement  is  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  publication 
of  this  book  completes  the  edifice.  The  close  co-operation  between 
the  Guides  and  the  Scouts  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell  is  law-giver  to  both,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
possible  to  carry  out  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
groups.  This  book  follows  the  lines  of  “  Scouting  for  Boys,”  and 
gives  all  the  information  needed,  together  with  much  helpful  com¬ 
ment. 

LONDON. 

The  Blue  Guides.  London  and  its  Environs .  Edited  by  Findlay 
Muirhead.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  guidebooks,  destined  perhaps  to 
take  the  place  of  the  well  known  “  Baedeker.”  It  has  been  compiled 
since  the  War  and  represents  London  of  to-day.  It  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  and  excellent  maps  and  plans.  Its 
appearance  will  be  welcomed  as  much  by  Londoners  as  by  visitors. 

THE  DOCTOR  AT  HOME. 

A  Medical  Dictionary.  By  W.  B.  Drummond. 

(10s.  6d.  net.  Dent.) 

This  volume  has  been  specially  prepared  for  those  who  are  called 
upon  for  medical  knowledge,  preventive  or  curative,  in  the  absence  of 
professional  help.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  social  workers,  school 
teachers,  and  especially  in  school  boarding  houses,  district  visitors 
-clergymen,  factory  inspectors,  and  welfare  workers.  The  articles  are 
•clear,  the  plates  and  other  illustrations  very  helpfxd. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1918. 
Present :  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair ; 
Dr.  Armitage-Smith,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr. 
Bayley,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Dawes,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Hawe,  Miss 
Lawford,  Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nairn,  Miss  Punnett,  Mr.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Starbuck,  the  Rev.  Canon  Swallow,  Mr, 
Thornton,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Richard  James 
Mahoney  Lewin,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Prof.  John  Adams,  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  P. 
Rawlinson,  were  re-elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Rushbrooke  was  reappointed  Dean  of  the  College,  and 
Dr.  G.  Armitage-Smith  was  reappointed  Treasurer. 

Mr.  F.  Tiernay  was  appointed  Solicitor  to  the  College  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Moderators,  Revisers,  Examiners,  and  Inspectors  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  appointed,  and  the  following  new  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made :  —Moderator  in  Classics,  Prof.  J.  S. 
Reid ;  Reviser  in  Classics,  Mr.  W.  W.  Walker ;  additional 
Examiner  in  Classics,  Mr.  F.  H.  Colson;  additional  Ex¬ 
aminers  in  Mathematics,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bell  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar. 

The  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  ending  May  1919 
were  appointed. 

Mr.  Rushbrooke  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the 
College  on  the  Teachers  Registration  Council  for  the  triennial 
period  beginning  the  1st  of  July,  1918. 

The  Council  appointed  the  following  dates  for  the  Meetings 
of  the  Council  and  for  the  Ordinary  Half-yearly  General 
Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  College  during  the  year 
ending  May,  1919  : — 

Council  Meetings. 

1918.  1919. 


Wednesday,  26th  June. 
Saturday,  28th  September. 
Saturday,  26th  October. 
Wednesday,  27th  November. 


Saturday,  18th  January. 
Wednesday,  26th  February. 
Saturday,  29th  March. 
Saturday,  10th  May. 


General  Meetings. 


1918. 

Saturday,  26th  October. 


1919. 

Saturday,  29th  March. 


The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the 
College  : — 

Miss  E.  Magill,  A.C.P.,  St.  Elmo,  Gibauderie,  Guernsey. 

Mr.  J.  May,  M.A.,  Aberdeen,  F.C.P.,  17  Willoughby  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

Mr.  P.  Murray,  L.C.P.,  Arranmore,  Burton  Port,  co.  Donegal. 
Miss  M.  R.  Petters,  A.C.P.,  Benoui,  Beatrice  Terrace,  Hayle, 
Cornwall. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smale,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  L.C.P.,  68  Edburton  Avenue, 
Brighton. 

Mr.  W.  Stratford,  A.C.P.,  10  Priory  Avenue,  Taunton. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Underhill,  A.C.P.,  Heather  Lea,  Grange  Road, 
Ry  ton  -  on  -  Tyne . 

Miss  N.  H.  Woodham,  A.C.P. ,  39  Anderson  Road,  Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 


By  Mr.  N.  K.  Di kshit. — Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  Baroda  State 
for  the  Year  1915-16. 

By  the  General  Medical  Council.— Minutes  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  for  the  Year  1917  ;  General  Index  to  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  1903-1917. 

By  Ginn  &  Co. — Cool’s  Spanish  Composition  ;  Dorado’s  Espana  Pintoresca  ; 
Goggio’s  Due  Commedie  Moderne  :  Holbrook’s  Living  French:  Moore’s  Fifty 
Years  of  American  Education :  Phelps’s  Italian  Grammar ;  Schevill’s  First 
Reader  in  Spanish. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.  —  Treble’s  Jane  Austen’s  Pride  and  Prejudice 
(abridged). 

Calendar  of  Durham  University. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre- 
|  ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1918. 
i  Present ; — Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Prof. 
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J.  W.  Adamson,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Dr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Eagles,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Miss  Frodsham,  Mr.  Hardie,  Mr. 
Hay,  Mr.  Holland,  Miss  Lawford,  the  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Millar 
Inglis,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuck,  and 
Mr.  Thornton. 

Prof.  John  Adams  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  the  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Pigrome,  L.C.P.,  Ebbw  Vale,  Withdean,  Brighton, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  College. 

A  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  future  policy  of  the  College. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  action  taken  with  reference  to 
the  appeal  of  the  head  master  of  a  private  school  at  Ongar 
for  exemption  from  military  service.  The  Board  of  Education 
having  expressed  inability  to  support  the  appeal,  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  asked  the  Minister  of  National  Service  the  following 
question. in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

Whether  his  announcement,  as  reported  in  a  circular  of  the  Board 
of  Education  6f  9th  May,  1918,  as  regards  cases  where  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  men  from  their  civil  work  would  involve  the  crippling  of 
the  work  in  particular  schools  is  applicable  to  the  head  masters  and 
assistant  masters  of  efficient  private  schools  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Board  of  Education  are  enabled  as  required  to  make  recommendations 
on  behalf  of  masters  of  private  schools  as  well  as  of  State-ailed 
schools  ? 

The  reply  to  the  question,  with  supplementary  questions 
and  answers,  appears  thus  in  the  official  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  House  on  the  5th  of  June : — 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministiy  of  National  Service 
(Mr.  Beck)  :  Due  consideration  is  given  to  recommendations  made  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  exceptional  cases  of  schoolmasters  not 
covered  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  current  instruction  regarding 
the  recruitment  of  teachers.  Such  recommendations  are  not  confined 
to  State-aided  schools,  but  include  certain  private  schools  which  are 
recognized  by  the  Board  as  efficient,  or  have  otherwise  satisfied  the 
Board  as  to  their  efficiency  and  educational  importance.  Such  recom¬ 
mendations  are,  of  course,  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  Board  of 
Education  are  satisfied  as  to  the  indispensability  of  the  individual 
concerned. 

Sir  P.  Magnus  :  Has  the  case  of  the  Head  Master  of  Ongar  Gram¬ 
mar  Scheol  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and 
can  he  state  from  whom  recommendations  could  be  made  in  the  event 
of  the  Board  of  Education  correctly  stating  that  they  have  no  auth¬ 
ority  to  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  private  schools  ? 

Mr.  Beck  :  I  think  there  is  some  misapprehension.  The  Board  of 
Education  have  authority  to  make  recommendations,  and  we  work 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Education  by  which  teachers 
are  not  exempted  under  forty-three,  and  Grade  2  teachers  are  not 
exempted  under  thirty-five. 

Sir  P.  Magnus  :  Will  the  hon.  gentleman  answer  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  Head  Master  of  Ongar 
Grammar  School - 

Mr.  Speaker  :  The  hon.  member  must  give  notice  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  :  Is  the  proper  course  for  a  schoolmaster  to  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Beck :  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  will  find  that  instructions 
have  been  issued  of  quite  an  elaborate  character,  and  I  think  the 
whole  thing  is  well  known  now. 

Mr.  Pringle :  Is  it  not  the  case  that  men  formerly  classed  in 
Grade  3  are  now  being  classed  in  Grade  1,  under  forty- three  years  of 
age  P 

Mr.  Beck  :  I  entirely  deny  that. 

On  the  26th  of  June  Sir  Philip  Magnus  asked  the  Minister 
of  National  Service  the  following  further  question  : — 

Whether,  having  regard  to  the  representations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that  they  are  unable  during  the  War,  unless  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  to  inspect  private  schools,  he  will  accept, 
pending  further  arrangements  for  inspection  by  the  Universities,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  as  to  the  crippling 
effect  on  the  work  of  a  private  school  of  the  calling  up  of  its  head 
master  for  military  service. 

Mr.  Beck  replied : 

As  my  honourable  friend  is  aware,  I  am  in  communication  with 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  subject,  and  regret 
being  unable  to  make  any  definite  statement  at  present. 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  certain  amendments  in 
the  Education  Bill  which  affect  the  position  of  private  schools, 
viz. : — 

(a)  The  amendment  of  Clause  4,  which  relates  to  schemes 

( Continued  on  page  110.) 
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A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  LIST 


SENTINEL  READERS. 


Edited  by  E.  E.  SPEIGHT. 

Each  volume  with  8  full-page  plates  in  colour. 
Book  I  .  Price  11- 


Book  II 
Book  III 
Book  IV 
Book  V 
Book  VI 


1/4 
1/6 
18 
18 
2 1- 


Sentinel  Hours  (an  Anthology  of  Prose  and  Verse).  2/-. 


The  aim  of  this  set  of  Readers  is  not  only  to  awaken  intelli¬ 
gence  and  impart  knowledge,  but  to  widen  the  sympathies  of 
boys  and  girls  in  all  humane  directions.. 


LITERARY  READERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  FINNEMORE 

(Author  of  “Social  Life  in  England,’’  &c.). 
Each  volume  with  8  plates  in  colour  and  many  in 
black  and  white. 

Book  I.  Including  Introduction  to  Price. 

Little  Folk  of  Many  Lands  .  1  - 

Book  II.  „  „  „  „  .  14 

Book  III.  Introducing-  the  British  Empire: 

how  won,  how  kept,  how  used  ...  1/6 

Book  IV.  Dealing  with  North  America .  1/8 

Book  V.  Dealing  with  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  South  Africa  .  1/8 

Book  VI.  Dealing  with  the  Indian  Empire  ...  2/- 

Tlie  special  feature  of  this  set  of  Readers  is  that  in  all  Books 
above  the  Second  an  attempt  is  made  to- show  how  Britain  came 
by  her  world-wide  Empire. 


PICTURE  LESSONS  IN 
ENGLISH. 

Each  containing  14  full-page  Illustrations  in  colour, 
Questions,  and  Notes. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  lOd.  each,  Limp  Cloth. 

Book  I  ...  For  Stds.  E  &  II. 

Book  II  For  Stds.  Ill  &  IV. 

Book  III  ...  For  Stds.  V  &  VI. 

Book  IV  ...  For  Stds.  VI,  VII,  &  Ex-VII. 

No  plan  of  approaching  this  subject  is  better  than  that  of 
using  pictures  which  assist  the  pupil  in.  the  work  of  self-interro¬ 
gation  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation. 


A  FIRST  COURSE  OF 
ESSAY  WRITING. 

By  J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 

Price  8d.,  Limp  Cloth. 

The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  those 
unpleasant  and  often  unprofitable  minutes  which  a  beginner 
spends  in  contemplation  of  the  “theme”  that  has  been  given 
him.  It  tries  to  show  him  that  he  really  does  know  something 
about  the  subject  on  which  he  has  to  write ;  to  suggest  to  him 
some  points  that  he  would  do  well  to  think  about ;  to  suggest 
also  an  order  in  which  the  points  may  be  taken. 


COMPOSITION 
FOR  JUNIOR  FORMS. 

By  GEORGE  H.  GREEN,  L.C.P. 

Containing  15  full-page  Illustrations,  of  which  8  are 
in  colour.  Crown  8vo.  Price  1/6. 

This  book  provides  material  which  is  suited  for  development 
in  class  discussions,  and  which  is  likely  to  promote  a  love  of 
self-expression  by  means  of  prose  writing  on  the  part  of  pupils 
ranging  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  exercises  are 
numerous,  and  of  an  interesting  and  suggestive  character.  It 
deals  with  composition  only,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  handbook  of 
grammatical  rules  and  questions.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
selection  of  beautiful  illustrations  which  have  been  employed  as 
the  basis  of  many  interesting  and  stimulating  exercises. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Ltd., 


^  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1. 
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submitted  by  Local  Education  Authorities,  by  the  addition  of 
a  stipulation  that  “  a  Council  in  preparing  schemes  under  the 
Bill  shall  have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  and 
suitable  schools  or  colleges  not  provided  by  Local  Education 
Authorities,  and  to  any  proposal  to  provide  such  schools  or 
■colleges.” 

( b )  The  amendment  of  Clause  6,  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  Joint  Committees  by  Local  Councils  co¬ 
operating  with  one  another,  and  which  permits  the  inclusion 
in  such  Joint  Committees  of  “  persons  of  experience  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  l’epresentatives  of  the  Universities  or  other  bodies,” 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  “  teachers  or  other  ”  before  the 
words  “  persons  of  experience  in  education.” 

(c)  The  amendment  of  Clause  8  by  the  deletion  of  sub¬ 
section  (3),  viz. :  “  The  question  whether  a  child,  who  is  not 
attending  a  school  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
efficient,  is  under  efficient  instruction  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Education  Acts,  or  any  by-laws  relating  to  school  attend¬ 
ance  made  thereunder,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Local  Edu¬ 
cation  Authority,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  a  school 
or  educational  institution  which  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Local  Education  Authority  are  enabled  to  inspect,  if  the 
parent  of  the  child  so  desires,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
any  such  determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.” 

( cl )  The  amendment  of  sub-section  (2.)  of  Clause  10  in  such 
a  way  that  the  recognition  of  a  school  as  efficient  by  a  British 
University,  equally  with  such  recognition  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  makes  full-time  attendance  in  that  school  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  attend  continuation  schools.  The  amendment,  which 
was  secured  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  is  as 
follows  ; — “  Where  a  school  supplying  secondary  education  is 
inspected  by  a  British  University,  or  in  Wales  by  the  Central 
Welsh  Board,  under  regulations  made  by  the  Inspecting  Body 
■after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  In¬ 
specting  Body  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
school  makes  satisfactory  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
•scholars,  a  young  person  who  is  attending,  or  has  attended, 
such  a  school  shall  be  entitled  to  such  exemption  as  he  would 
be  entitled  to  under  this  section  if  he  were  attending,  or  had 
attended,  a  school  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
■efficient.” 

_  The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  : — 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  —  Lobban  s  Shakespeare’s  Kin# 
Richard  II. 

Macmillan  &  Co'.  —  Siepmann’s  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  L’Ami  Pritz, 
Menmee  s  Coloniba,  and  Prench  Series  for  Rapid  Reading  (7  Parts). 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press. — Dunn’s  Select  Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

The  Medical  Register. 

The  Dentists’  Register. 

The  Register  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 


DISINFECTANTS 

For  SCHOOL  USE. 


A  leaflet  on  School  Disinfection  will 
be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 


The  “SANITAS”  Co.,  Ltd., 

Limehouse,  London,  E.14. 


Disinfectant  Manufacturers  by 
Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

School  Efficiency.  A  Manual  of  Modern  School  Management.  By 
Henry  Eastman  Bennett.  Ginn,  6s.  net. 

The  Dawn  of  Mind.  An  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology.  By 
Margaret  Drummond.  E.  Arnold,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Eifty  Years  of  American  Education.  A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of 
Education  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1917.  By  Ernest 
Carroll  Moore.  Ginn,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Psychology:  General  Introduction.  By  Charles  Hubbard  Judd. 
Second  completely  Revised  Edition.  Ginn,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Education  for  Liberty.  By  Kenneth  Richmond.  Collins,  6s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching.  By  Stephen  Sheldon 
Colvin.  Macmillan,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  Schoolmaster’s  Diary.  Being  the  Confessions  of  Patrick  Traherne, 
M.A.  Oxon,  sometime  Assistant  Master  at  Marlton  and  Rad- 
chester.  Edited  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais.  Grant  Richards,  6s. 

LATIN. 

Caesar  in  Gaul ;  and  Selections  from  the  Third  Book  of  the  Civil 
War.  With  Introduction,  Review  of  First-Year  Syntax,  Notes, 
Grammar,  Prose  Composition,  and  Vocabularies.  By  Benjamin 
L.  D’Ooge  and  Frederick  C.  Eastman.  Ginn,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Bell’s  One-Term  Classics. — (1)  Cicero  Pro  Milone.  Edited  by  C.  E. 
Laurence.  (2)  Livy’s  Veii  and  the  Etruscan  Confederacy. 
Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt.  Bell,  each  Is.  3d. 

FRENCH. 

Living  French.  A  New  Course  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking 
the  French  Language.  By  Richard  T.  Holbrook.  Ginn,  6s.  6d. 
net. 

Siepmann’s  French  Series  for  Rapid  Reading. — (1)  Les  Mecontents. 
Par  Prosper  Merimee.  (2)  Pontiac :  Le  Roi  Philippe.  Par 
Xavier  Eyma.  (3)  La  Hache  et  le  Pot-au-Eeu ;  Eriquet  et 
Friquette  ;  Mademoiselle  Sans-Soin.  Par  Jean  Maee.  (4)  Le 
Tresor  du  Vieux  Seigneur.  Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.  (5)  La 
V allee  de  Trient ;  Le  Grand  Saint  -  Bernard.  Par  Rodolphe 
Tbpffer.  (6)  Les  Ravageurs  de  Plouneal.  Par  Alfred  de  Brehat. 
(7)  Une  Main  d’Enfant.  Par  Alfred  de  Brehat.  All  adapted. 
Macmillan,  6d.  each. 

Siepmann’s  Advanced  French  Series.— Key  to  Appendixes  of  L’Ami 
Fritz.  Macmillan. 

French  Prose.  From  Calvin  to  Anatole  France.  By  R.  L.  Graeme 
Ritchie  and  James  M.  Moore.  Dent. 

ITALIAN. 

An  Italian  Grammar.  By  Ruth  Shepherd  Phelps.  Ginn,  5s.  6d.  net. 

RUSSIAN. 

Oxford  Russian  Plain  Texts. — (1)  Men-Servants  of  OtherDays.  Gon¬ 
charov.  (2)  In  the  Night  of  Easter-Eve.  Korolenko.  (3)  Select 
Fables.  Krilov.  Clarendon  Press,  each  Is.  3d.  net. 

SPANISH. 

A  First  Reader  in  Spanish.  By  Rudolph  Schevill.  Ginn,  2s.  9d.  net. 

Spanish  Composition.  By  Charles  Dean  Cool.  Ginn,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Due  Commedie  Modeme. — 0  Bere  o  Affogare,  diLeo  di  Castelnovo  ; 
Lumie  di  Sicilia,  di  Luigi  Pirandello.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  Emilio  Goggio.  Ginn,  2s.  net. 

Capitulos  Escogidos  de  V.  Blasco  Ibanez.  Edited  by  E.  Alec 
Woolf.  Harrap,  5s.  net. 

A  Foundation  Course  in  Spanish.  Part  III.  By  L.  Sinagnan. 
Macmillan,  3s.  net. 

Espana  Pintoresca.  The  Life  and  Customs  of  Spain  in  Story  and 
Legend.  By  Carolina  Marcial  Dorado.  Ginn.  4s.  net. 

Heath’s  Modem  Language  Series. — First  Spanish  Course.  By  E.  C. 
Hills  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  Harrap,  4s.  net. 

ENGLISH. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Austen.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Frank  Sicha,  Jr.  Ginn,  3s.  net. 

The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  by  Killis  Campbell.  Ginn, 
6s.  6d.  net. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Dudley 
Miles.  Ginn,  Is.  9d.  net. 

Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  The  Silver  Skates.  A  Story  of  Life  in  Holland. 
By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Edited  by  Orton  Lowe.  Illustrated 
by  Sears  Gallagher.  Ginn. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Edited  by 
William  J.  Long.  Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.  Ginn,  2s.  6d. 
net. 
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Ill 


L’ Anglais  parle  et  ecrit.  Pour  Classes  Avancees.  Par  G.  Bracken- 
bury.  Macmillan,  2s.  6d. 

English  Exercises  for  Middle  Forms.  By  J.  H.  Fowler.  Part  I. 
Macmillan,  2s.  6d. 

Wordsworth:  Select  Poems.  Chosen  and  edited  by  S.  G.  Dunn. 
Milford,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Studies  in  English  Idiom.  Supplementary  Exercises.  By  G.  Bracken- 
bury.  Macmillan,  Is.  6d. 

Chapters  on  English.  (Reprinted  from  “  Progress  in  Language.”) 

By  Otto  Jespersen.  Allen  &  Unwin,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Granta  Shakespeare.  —  King  Richard  II.  Edited  by  J.  H. 

Lobban.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  Spy:  a  Tale  of  Neutral  Ground.  By  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Abridged  by  Beatrice  A.  Griffin.  Introduction  by  M.  A.  L. 
Lane.  Illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  Ginn,  3s.  net. 


The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Europe  (1250  to  1450).  By  Ephraim 
Emerton.  Ginn,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Political  Development  of  Europe.  By  F. 
Waterton.  Drane,  2s.  6d.  net. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Essentials  of  Practical  Geography.  By  B.  C.  Wallis.  Macmillan, 
4s.  6d. 

The  Pupil’s  Classbook  of  Geography :  Europe.  By  E.  J.  S.  Lay. 
Macmillan,  Is. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Book  :  India.  Questions  byB.  C. 
Wallis.  Sd. 

The  World  we  Live  in.  An  Illustrated  Description  of  all  the  Lands 
and  Seas  of  the  Globe,  their  Peoples,  Animals,  Plants,  and  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Edited  by  Graeme  Williams.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Lionel  W.  Lyde.  Yol.  IV  and  last.  Waverley  Book  Co. 
Issued  to  subscribers. 

RELIGION. 

The  Religious  Difficulty  in  Schools.  By  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward. 
Russell,  6d. 


Texts  for  Students.  —  Select  Passages  from  Josephus,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Dio  Cassius,  illustrative  of  Christianity  in  the 
First  Century.  Arranged  by  H.  J.  White.  S.P.C.K.,  3d.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Triangle.  By  William  Gallatly. 

Second  Edition.  F.  Hodgson,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Mensuration  made  Easy  ;  or,  The  Decimal  System  for  the  Million, 
with  its  application  to  the  Daily  Employment  of  the  Artisan  and 
Mechanic.  By  Charles  Hoare.  Effingham  Wilson,  Is.  net. 
Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima.  By  Harris  Hancock.  Ginn, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  By  Frederick  S.  Woods  and 
Frederick  H.  Bailey.  Ginn,  10s.  6d.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

Everyday  Physics.  A  Laboratory  Manual.  By  John  C.  Packard. 
Ginn,  4s.  6d.  net. 

GARDENING. 

The  Book  of  the  School  Garden.  By  Charles  F.  Lawrance.  Evans, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

A  Medical  Dictionary.  By  W.  B.  Drummond.  Dent,  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Blue  Guides.— London  and  its  Environs.  Edited  by  Findlay 
Muirhead.  Thirty  Maps  and  Plans.  Macmillan,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Science  and  Immortality.  By  William  Osier.  Constable,  7d.  net. 

A  Way  of  Life.  By  William  Osier.  Constable,  7d.  net. 

The  Cricketer’s  Companion;  or,  The  Secrets  of  Cricket.  By  F. 

Davison  Currie.  Routledge,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Girl  Guiding.  A  Handbook  for  Guidelets,  Guides,  Senior  Guides, 
and  Guiders.  By  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell.  A.  Pearson, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Glossary  and  Notes  on  Vertebrate  Palaeontology.  By  S.  A.  Pelly. 
Methuen,  5s.  net. 

Alcohol  and  Life.  A  Manual  of  Scientific  Temperance  Teaching 
for  Schools.  By  John  A.  Hunter.  Macmillan. 


PUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


DURING  the  SUMMER  VACATION  tor  Best  Results. 


(Regd.) 
(BRITISH  MADE.) 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  TO  12  MONTHS, 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods— which  is 
of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “  Florigene  ”  is  also  easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  saves  time  and  labour. 


These  sanitary,  labour-saving;,  and  economic  advantages  arc  NOT  attained  by  sweeping-powders  or  any 

mechanical  or  other  method. 

Send  for  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers  : 

The  “DUST-ALLAYER”  Co.,  4  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON,  W.C.l. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Colonial  Gouts.,  L.C.C.,  &c. 


Messrs.  BELL  announce  that  it  has 
been  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
increase  the  prices  of  Text- Books 
published  by  them  as  from  July  1 7th. 

A  LIST  OF  THE  ALTERATIONS 
CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION 

G.  BELL  &  SONS,  LTD., 

York  House,  Portugal  St.,  London,  W.C.2 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

President— The  Right  Hojt.  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.P. 

Chairman  of  Board— SIR  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  C.V.O.,  M.A.,  Mus.D. 

Director  of  Studies— C.  W.  PEARCE,  Mus.D. 

Director  of  Examinations— E.  F.  HORNER,  Mus.D. 

September  25th  the  Michaelmas  Term  begins. 

The  College  provides  INSTRUCTION  and  TRAINING  in  all  Musical 
Subjects  :  Instrumental,-  Yocal,  and  Theoretical.  The  lessons  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  both  day  and  evening  students.  Any  number  of 
subjects— from  one  to  the  Full  Course— may  be  entered  for.  The  College  is 
open  to  beginners  as  well  as  to  the  more  proficient  student. 

Particulars  of  the  Teaching  Department,  with  list  of  Professors,  F'ees,  Scholar¬ 
ships  regulations,  &c.,  Admission  Cards  to  Concerts,  and  the  Syllabuses  of  the 
Higher  and  Local  Examinations,  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

C.  N.  H.  RODWELL,  Secretary. 

Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  London,  VT.  1. 
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the  college  of  preceptors 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS,  1918. 


CLASS-BOOKS  FOR  JUNIOR  AND  PRELIMINARY  STUDENTS. 

HDatbemattcs  ant>  Science. 


ALGEBRA,  JUNIOR.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A. 

Augustus  Barraclough,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  With  Answers,  4s. 

“  Maintains  the  high  standard  of  excellence  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
so  well  known  a  source.  The  treatment  of  the  graphic  portion  is  particularly 
good.” — Journal  of  the  Assistant  Masters’  Association. 

ALGEBRA,  JUNIOR,  TEST  QUESTIONS  IN.  By  F.  Rosenberg, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  Is.  6d.  With  Answers,  Is.  9d. 

“A  handy  little  volume  containing  a  complete  series  of  examples  carefully 
graded,  suitable  for  Junior  classes.” — Educator. 

ARITHMETIC,  PRELIMINARY.  By  Augustus  Barraclough, 

M.A.,  Second  Master  at  Bournemouth  School.  2s.  With  Answers,  2s.  3d. 

“  The  chapters  are  clearly  written,  carefully  arranged,  and  accompanied  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  examples  and  exercises.” — School  Guardian. 

ARITHMETIC,  THE  JUNIOR.  By  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A.  With 

or  without  Answers.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

“No  better  Arithmetic  for  school  work  has  come  into  our  hands.” — Educa¬ 
tional  News. 

“  The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  has  a  quite  good  selection  of  examples  through¬ 
out.” — Mathematical  Gazette. 

ARITHMETIC,  JUNIOR,  TEST  QUESTIONS  IN.  Edited  by  ; 

A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Is.  6d.  With  Answers,  Is.  9ci. 

“No  better  supplement  to  the  ordinary  class-book  could  be  desired.” — 
Secondary  School  Journal. 

BOTANY,  JUNIOR.  By  Francis  Cavers,  D.Sc.  3s.  6d. 

“  Dr.  Cavers  has  achieved  a  useful  little  book.” — Journal  of  Botany. 

“  A  very  excellent  volume.  Practical  to  a  high  degree.  The  diagrams  are 
very  good.” — Schoolmaster. 

CHEMISTRY,  PRELIMINARY.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  2s. 

“  It  is  an  excellent  little  book,  and  will  make  a  clear  understandable  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  systematic  treatment  of  chemistry  in  the  higher  forms.” — Educational 
News. 


CHEMISTRY,  JUNIOR/  By  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Second 

Edition.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  results  of  fifteen  years’  experience  of  a  thoughtful  teacher  are  always 
valuable,  and,  as  one  might  have  anticipated,  the  book  offers  a  thoroughly  sound 
course  of  practical  instruction.”— Nature. 

CHEMISTRY,  JUNIOR  PRACTICAL.  By  H.  W.  Bausor, 
M.A.  Is.  6d. 

“An  excellent  guide  for  the  beginner  in  practical  laboratory  work.”— Educa¬ 
tional  Times. 

GEOMETRY,  PRELIMINARY  By  R.  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

With  or  without  Answers.  2s.  9d. 

“  Will  prove  distinctly  helpful  to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  geometry.” — 
Bookseller. 

“A  clearly  written  and  well  thought  out  textbook,  which  ought  to  appeal  to 
thousands  of  Junior  Students  who  are  worried  about  geometry  and  its  meaning. 
The  type  and  diagrams  are  clear.” — Electricity. 

GEOMETRY,  JUNIOR.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A. ,  B.Sc.  3s.  6d» 

“  A  simple  treatment  of  the  elements  of  geometry.  A  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  number  of  questions  which  require  a  numerical  answer,  incorrect  and  care¬ 
less  work  being  thereby  easily  cheeked.”— Schoolmaster. 

HEAT,  JUNIOR.  By  John  Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  2s.  9d. 

“  A  remarkably  clear  exposition  of  the  main  principles  of  the  science,  such  as 
is  required  by  elementary  students.” — Secondary  School  Journal. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY,  JUNIOR.  By  R.  H.  Jude, 
D.Sc.,  M.A.,  and  John  Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

“This  little  book  makes  a  special  point  of  fundamental  principles,  and  is- 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  making  a  start  in  the  subject,”— 
Educational  Times. 

“  This  book  should  not  have  any  difficulty  in  holding  its  own,  for  it  is  one- 
of  the  best  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  thinking.” — Electrical 
Engineering. 

SCIENCE,  JUNIOR  EXPERIMENTAL.  By  W.  M.  Hooton,. 

M.A.,  M.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  Chemistry  Master  at  Repton  School.  Second 
Edition.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  explanations  are  clear,  and  we  can  recommend  the  work  heartily.”— 
Secondary  Education. 


B.Sc.,  and 
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ENGLISH  COURSE,  PRELIMINARY.  By  A.  M.  Walmsley,  I 

M.A.,  late  Senior  English  Master,  Middlesbrough  High  School.  2s. 

“  An  English  Grammar  embodying  in  general  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology.  The  author  has  kept  in  view 
the  real  aim  of  grammar,  namely,  ‘the  production  of  good  English.’” — 
Athenceum. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  JUNIOR.  By  E.  W.  Edmonds, 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Senior  Assistant  Master  at  Luton  Modern  School.  2s. 

‘  This  excellent  manual  makes  plain  for  the  young  pupil  the  essentials  of 
good  writing.  A  distinctly  workmanlike  production  that  can  be  heartily 
recommended  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.”— Education. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  JUNIOR.  With  Parsing  and  Analysis. 
By  A.  M.  Walmsley,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

“  The  work  of  a  practical  teacher  who  knows  the  value  of  compromise 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods.” — Journal  of  the  Assistant  Masters’ 
Association. 

SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION  (with  Pieces  for  Dictation). 

By  Harry  Shoosmith,  M.A.,  Modern  Language  Master,  Wandsworth 
Technical  Institute  Secondary  School.  Second  Edition.  Is. 

“An  excellent  little  book  outside  and  in.” — Literary  World. 

"Very  seldom  have  we  seen  any  book  which  deals  so  thoroughly  with  the  j 
difficult  subject  of  teaching  and  learning  to  spell.”— Educational  News. 

FRENCH  COURSE,  PRELIMINARY.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor, 

M.A.,  and  H.  E.  Trueloye,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

“An  excellent  first  year’s  work,  well  arranged  on  systematic  lines,  with  due 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  Direct  Method,  and  also  to  the  necessity  for 
thoroughness  in  the  accidence  of  the  language.” — AthetuBum. 

FRENCH  COURSE,  NEW  JUNIOR.  By  G.  A.  Roberts,  M  A. 
Head  Master,  Russell  Hill  School,  Purley.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  book  becomes  a  serious  rival  to  those  existing.”— Schoolmaster. 


FRENCH  READER,  NEW  JUNIOR.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal, 

L.  6s  L.,  and  L.  J.  Gardiner,  M.A.  2s.  9d. 

“  Consists  of  well-chosen  literary  extracts  in  French.” — Education. 

GEOGRAPHY,  PRELIMINARY.  By  E.  G.  Hodgkison,  B.A.  2s. 

“An  admirable  textbook,  clear,  direct,  and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
for  whom  it  is  intended.” — Literary  World. 

GEOGRAPHY,  JUNIOR.  Including  Outlines  of  Physical  Geo¬ 

graphy.  By  G.  C.  Ery,  M.Sc.  3s.  6d. 

“The  matter  is  well  arranged,  the  maps  and  diagrams  are  good,  and  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  render  the  book  a  thoroughly  practical 
aid.” — Schoolmaster. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  PRELIMINARY.  By  M.  K. 

Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott, 

M. A.  With  illustrations,  2s.  9d. 

“  In  addition  to  an  outline  of  political  events  it  tries  to  give  some  idea  of 
social  and  constitutional  development,  and  also  to  connect  history  with 
geography.  It  is  clearly  written  and  well  illustrated.” — School  World. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  SCHOOL.  By  M.  E.  Carter, 

Honour  School  of  Modem  History,  Oxford.  4s.  6d. 

Also  in  three  parts  as  follows:*— I,  to  1603;  II,  1485-1714;  III,  1660-1910. 
2s.  each. 

“  The  essential  outlines  of  the  subject  are  presented  in  the  most  easily 
digestible  form.” — Guardian. 

"  Very  careful  judgment  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  matter,  and 
a  proper  perspective  maintained.” — Educational  Times. 

NEW  JUNIOR  LATIN  COURSE.  By  J.  V.  Thompson,  M.A.,- 
and  Ll.  M.  Penn,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

“  A  very  successful  compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods— a 
combination  of  what  is  best  in  both.”— Journal  of  the  Assistant  Masters’ 
Association. 
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MACMILLAN’S  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  AND  CHRISTMAS,  1919. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPHY. 

Shakespeare. — As  You  Like  It.  With  Introduction  and  d. 

Notes  bv  K.  Leighton.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  2  0 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Garston,  Ph.D. 

(Senior  and  Junior) .  .  net  1  6 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  M.  H.  Shackfobd, 

Ph.D.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  net  1  3 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes. 

(Senior  and  Junior) .  ••  .  1  3 

-  Richard  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

K.  Deighton.  AVith  an  Appendix.  (Senior  and  Junior)  ...  2  0 

- Richard  II.  Edited  by  H.  Ceaig,  Ph.D.  {Senior  and 

Junior) .  •••  net  1  3 

-  Richard  II.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Moffatt.  (Senior 

and  Junior)  .  net  1  6 

-  Richard  II.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Senior 

and  Junior)  . 13 

Spenser.— The  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  H.  M.  Perciyal,  M.A.  (Senior)  .  3  6 

-  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Prof.  G.  A. 

Wauchope.  (Senior)  . . .  net  1  6 

Thackeray. — The  Virginians.  (Senior)  .  net  2  6 

Scott. — Kenilworth.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  , 

(Junior) . 3  0 

-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Paxgrave.  (Preliminary  and  Lower 

Forms) . 1  3 

-  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A. 

(Preliminary  and  Lower  Forms.)  3s.  Canto  I  ...  ...  ...  0  9 

-  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  E.  A.  Packard.  (Prelimi¬ 
nary  and  Lower  Forms)  .  net  1  6 

Longfellow. — Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (containing  Pre¬ 
lude,  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  Falcon  of  Sir  Federigo,  and  King  Robert 
of  Sicily).  Edited  by  J.  H.  Castleman.  (Preliminary  and 
Lower  Forms) .  net  1  6 

Kingsley.— Water  Babies.  (Preliminary.) 

Is.  6d.net;  Is.  6d.,  and  0  9 

Gwynn— Masters  of  English  Literature . 4  o 

Saintsbury. — A  First  Book  of  English  Literature  l  9 
Saintsbury.— Short  History  of  English  Literature  10  o 
Also  in  Eive  Parts.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Nesfield. — Outline  of  English  Grammar.  (Junior 

and  Preliminary.)  (KEY,  3s.  net)  . 2  0 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

(Preliminary) .  . 2  0 

-  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Junior 

and  Preliminary)  . 2  0 

- -  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 

(KEY,  Is.  3d.  net)  . 4  0 

-  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  3s.  net) . 3  6 

-  Matriculation  English  Course.  (KEY,  4s.  6d. 

net)  .  ‘ . 4  0 

-  Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 

(KEY,  5s.  6d.  net)  ...  " . 5  0 

- How  to  Summarise,  Expand,  or  Recast  Extracts 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  (KEY,  3s.  net)  . 2  6 

Rowe  and  Webb.— Guide  to  the  Study  of  English  4  o 
Brooksbank. — Essay  and  Letter  Writing  3  0 

Beak. — Indexing  &  Precis  Writing.  (KEY,  2s.  net)  3  o 

Hearnshaw. — First  Book  of  English  History .  l  9 

Buckley, — History  of  England  for  Beginners,  b.c.  55 

to  a.d.  1912.  New  Edition .  •••  _ .  4  0 

Green. — Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  with  Epilogue,  by  A.  S.  Green  ...  net  5  0  j 

Thompson. — History  of  England  . 3  0 

Tout. — Short  Analysis  of  English  History  .  l  3 

Macmillan’s  Graphic  Geography— The  British  Isles. 

By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc . _  _ . .  ...  0  9 

Davies. — Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with 

numerous  Practical  Exercises  . 3  6 

Also  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s.  6d. :  Part  II,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Is.  3d. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,' &c. — continued.  s.  d. 

Heawood’s  Geography  of  Africa  . 3  0 

Blanford. — Elementary  Geography  of  India,  Burma, 

and  Ceylon .  ...  . . 3  0 

Smith. — A  First  Book  of  Commercial  Geography  l  9 
Wallis.— A  First  Rook  of  General  Geography  i  9 

-  A  Junior  Geog'raphy  of  the  World.  Part  I. 

The  World  in  General.  2s.  Part  II.  The  Continents  in  Detail. 

2s.  Complete  in  one  volume.  3s.  6d. 

- Geography  of  the  World  . 4  6 

-  Essentials  of  Practical  Geography . 4  6 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Hall  and  Stevens. — School  Arithmetic.  4s.  6d.  Witb 
Answers,  5s.  6d.  Answers,  Is.  3d.  KEY,  12s.  6d.  Part  1, 2s.  6d. ; 
with  Answers,  3s. ;  KEY,  5s.  Part  II,  2s.  6d. ;  witb  Answers,  3s.; 

KEY,  7s. 

Palmer.— Arithmetic — chiefly  Examples.  With  or 


without  Answers  .  ...'  . 4  0 

Sydney  Jones. — Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic 

and  Practical  Sxercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without 
Answers,  3s.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers  .  5  0 

Loney  and  Grenville. — Shilling  Arithmetic.  Is.  6d. 

With  Answers . 2  0 

Hall  and  Knight. — Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools. 

Containing  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers, 

4s.  With  Answers  . 5  0 


KEY,  10s.  Answers,  Is.  3d. 

Hall. — School  Algebra.  Witb  or  Without  Answers. 

Part  I,  3s.  6d.  KEY,  7s.  Part  II,  2s.  Parts  I  and  II,  4s.  6d. 

Parr  III.  2s.  Parts  II  and  III,  3s.  6d.  KEY,  7s.  Complete, 

5s.  6d.  KEY,  12s. 

Barnard  and  Child. — New  Algebra  for  Schools. 

With  or  Without  Answers.  Yol.  I,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  3s.  KEY. 

7s.  6d.  Part  I,  Is. 9d.  Parts  II  and  III,  Is.  9d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s.  6d. 

Part  IY,  2s.  Vol.  II,  Parts  IY,  Y,  and  VI,  4s.  6d.  KEY,  10s. 

FRENCH. 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier.— Public  School  French 

Primer . 4  0 

KEY,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann  and  Vernols.  —  Preliminary  French 

Lessons.  Illustrated  . 1  6 

Brackenbnry. — Elementary  French  Exercises  ...  l  6 

KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

-  L’Anglais  Parle  et  Ecrit  pour  Classes  Avancees  2  6 

Siepmann. — Primary  French  Course.  Part  I,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Part  II,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Part  III,  3s. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann.— Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.) 
Lessons  in  Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the 
Association  Phonetique  . 19 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar. — The  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bond, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior,  Junior,  and 

Preliminary) . . 5  0 

— —  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  Witb  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

(Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary)  ...  ...  .  1  9 

Virgil. — 2Eneid.  Book  I.  Witb  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  ...  ...  1  9 

-  lEneid.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  . 1  9 

Cicero. — De  Senectute.  Witb  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  (Senior)  .  .  19 

Euripides. — Hecuba.  Witb  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Senior)...  1  9 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Book  III.  With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  (Senior  and  Junior)  1  9 

-  Anabasis.  Books  I-TV.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  W. 

Goodwin  and  J.  W.3 White  (Senior  and  Junior) . 4  0 


%*  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 
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NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


THE  EFFICIENT  AND  SUCCESSFUL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

(FOUNDED  1889.) 


RESULTS  OF  THE  LATEST 

A.CiPi  and  L.C.P • 


In  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  Pupils  of  the  Normal  have  passed  A.C.P.  6  L.C.P. 

Some  Typical  Testimonials. 


8  Alfearn  Road, 

Lower  Clapton,  N.E. 

Dear  Sirs,  April  16th,  1918. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  been  successful 
in  my  A.C.P.  Examination,  with  Honours  in  five  subjects  (English,  Geogra¬ 
phy,  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra). 

My  success  is  due  largely  to  your  excellent  tuition,  and  I  do  so  wish  I 
could  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  to  you. 

To  anyone  needing  help  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Normal  Correspondence  College. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Richard  J.  M.  Lewin. 

(Honours  in  5  subjects.) 

Arranmore  (2)  Nat.  School, 
Burtonport. 

Sir,  February  3rd,  1918. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  passed  the  recent  L.C.P.  Examination, 
obtaining  Honours  (First  Place)  in  Irish. 

Tour  notes  on  Education  and  Astronomy  were  very  good.  In  the  latter 
subject  practically  all  the  questions  set  had  been  anticipated  and  answered 
in  your  papers.  ,r  ,  .... 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  Murray. 

7  Chambers  Lane. 

_  ...  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

Dear  feir,  January  30th,  1918. 

1  am  very  glad  to  say  I  have  been  successful  at  the  recent  A.C.P. 
examination.  I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  the  great  help  your  course 
nas  been  to  me,  several  questions  being  very  similar  to  those  set  in  vour 
course. 

Again  looking  forward  to  your  valuable  help. 

Yours  faithfully. 

John'f.  Bayliss. 


Bryn  Tawel,  Cross  Park, 

Pembroke  Dock. 

Dear  Sir,  February  2nd,  1918. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  obtained  Four  Honours  (Geography,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry)  at  the  recent  A.C.P.  Examination.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  tuition  and  the  very  great  interest  in  my  work  which 
gave  me  my  success.  j  am>  yours  faithfully, 

B.  J.  Chubb. 

(Honours  in  4  subjects.) 


Scugger  House, 

Carlisle. 

Dear  Sir,  January  31st,-,1918. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received  the  result  of  the  A.C.P. 
Examination  and  find  that  I  have  passed  and  so  qualified  for  the  Diploma. 
I  shall  be  everlastingly  thankful  to  the  fates  which  prompted  me  to  join 
the  Normal  and  take  the  Examination. 

I  have  found  your  papers  very  valuable.  Yours  sincerely, 

Maria  Gill. 


6  Osborne  Road,  Nether  Edge, 

Sheffield. 

Dear  Sir,  February  1st,  1918. 

I  have  passed  in  the  two  subjects  which  I  entered  for,  and  so  have 
completed  the  examination  (A.C.P.). 

I  have  found  your  notes  and  questions  a  great  help,  and  am  very  pleased 
I  have  passed. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  valuable  tuition,  as  I  found  your  notes  par¬ 


ticularly  helpful. 


Yours  faithfully, 


H.  Kay. 


examinations  for  which  the  normal  prepares. 


College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Preliminary. 
A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 

Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

County  Scholarships. 
Pupil  Teachers. 


Board  of  Education : — 

i.  Preliminary  Certificate, 
ii.  Certificate. 

Oxford  Locals. 

Cambridge  Locals. 

Central  Welsh  Board. 
Matriculation. 


Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying  Exams. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATIONS 

MIDSUMMER,  1918. 

LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  THE  HOME  CENTRES. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  November 

number  of  “The  Educational  Times.” 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. 

[  Throughout  the  following  Lists ,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality .] 

* 

The  Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  Examination  at  the  Colonial  Centres  are 
known.  The  awards  will  be  communicated  by  post  to  the  successful  candidates,  and  a  list  of  the  awards 
will  appear  in  the  November  number  of  “The  Educational  Times.”  The  same  number  of  “The  Educational 
Times”  will  contain  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Examiners  on  the  work  in  the  several  subjects  of 
the  Examination,  and  a  list  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  First  and  Second  Places  in  each  Subject 
on  Senior  Papers. 


BOYS. 


N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  Distinction  in  the  following  subjects  respectively: — 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

du.  =  Dutch, 

li.  =  History. 

rri.  —  Mechanics. 

id.  =  Algebra. 

c.  =  English. 

he.  —  Hebrew. 

mo.  =  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

h.  =  Botany. 

/.  =  French. 

i.  —  Irish. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 

hlc.  =  Book-keeping. 

g.  =  Geography. 

•it.  =  Italian. 

mu.  =  Music: 

cli.  =  Chemistry. 

ge.  =  German. 

1.  =  Latin. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

lo.  —  Logic. 

ph.  =  Physiology. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gr.  —  Greek. 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 

phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 
sh.  =  Shorthand. 
sp.  =  Spanish. 
ta.  =  Tamil. 

t.  —  Trigonometry. 
w.  =  Welsh. 


The  signs  *  and  f  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were 


entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively. 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Cell.  =  College,  Coll.S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.=  Endowed, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  II.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  ■■=  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  See.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Burrows, E. A.  a.al.gm.l.ma.  Private  tuition 

Dunn,E.S.  a.a l.msf.d.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Ilall.T.B.  s.e.g.aM. 

Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Mulrooney,T.A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Lamb,F.C!.  a. 

Sir  Josiali  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 
Potts, D.  a.al.d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Nugent, T.P.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Banks, G.  a.al.f.l.  Sevenoaks  School 

NoiiljR. /.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Taylor, W.G.  a.d. 

Sir  Josiali  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 
Still,  G.  A.  g.  University  School,  Rochester 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Wall,B.J.  e.a.p.sli.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Higligate 


Kelly,  D. 

Sayers, H.M.  U.d. 
Gall.W.C.  a.d. 
Ward,  I).  R.  1. 

Davis,  G.V. 
Mackintosh, E.  a.al. 


St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Sevenoaks  School 
Mile  End  House,  Portsmouth 
Private  tuition 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Taplow  Grammar  School 


MacConnell.J.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
EweiijC.J.  hlc.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Frame, J.W.  a.al.lt.ch.  Taunton  School 

fClifton,H.B.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

Wood,H.  J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

Douohoe,F.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Grubb, E.J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Pomeroy, F.H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

f  UrockleliurstjS.G.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

''Rees,  J.  The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

Fear,F.J.  a.  Fairfield  Secondary  School,  Bristol 
Jones, R.M.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Jones,  J.  s.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Melgar,H.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Benjamin, H.B.  g.a.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

Biron,H.  s.  Alexander  House  School,  Broadstairs 
Addis, E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

RentzsrfyV.F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

('HalljA.C.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

''Pannell,N.H.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 

f  CareWjH.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

''O’Hanlon, P.C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

McLauchlan,G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Lorriman.F.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Gomes, S.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 

Bramley,A.G.  Private  tuition 

Burridge,C.II.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 

Daniel, G.E.  Alexander  House  School,  Broadstairs 
McHardy,J,D,  Bourne  College,  Quinton 


^Caesen.s,G.  A.M.G.  /.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
I  Davies, E.H. 

London  College  for  Choristers,  Paddington 
'-Mitford,E. 

Rowe,D.C. 

Hancock, W. 

Savage. H.E.S. 

Steggall,V.A. 

Hopkins,  .T.L. 


Honours  Division. 

Wright, F.C.  a.al.f.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Brunning,E.  s.e.g.a.al.gm. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Crowley, F.  a.al.hk.ms.f. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Clark, R.L.  s.al.l.gr.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Liptrott,J.  s.al.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Fryer,D.B.  g.a.gm.f.  Taplow  Grammar  School 
'Burgess, F.S.  a.al.gm.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Munnier,E.  a.alM-.ms.f. 

L  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 

Ramoisy,M.  a.nxs.f. 

Marist  Brothers'  College,  Grove  Ferry 
f  Faris,D.  W.G.  e.a.al.gm.ch.  Epsom  College 

''Paget, M.Y,  a.al.gm.f.  Private  tuition 


Scoiton  Grammar  School 
Fairfield  Secondary  School,  Bristol 
Private  tuition 
Fairfield  Secondary  School,  Bristol 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Taunton  School 


JUNIOR. 
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Ambler,  L.V.  ch. 

Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 
Courtenay, C.E.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

Proger,L.W.  e.al.gm.f.ch.  Private  tuition 

Burney, L.E.  g. 

Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 
Felkins,G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

('Doherty,  M.R.  g.gr.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
I  Gritton,A.F.  a.al. ms. d. 

k  Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 

Weedon.C.W.  e.g.f.ge.  Private  tuition 

Hawkins, D.  g.al.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Carey, J.P.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Antoine,  N.  fd.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
( Cameron, C.  g.f 

\  Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 


'-Erdheim,J.E.  ch. 
Greenop,R.M.  e.f. 
^Boase,G.C.  s.g. 

|  Fletcher, W.  al.f. 
kWittrickjJ.L.  s.al. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Formby  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Fartown  Grammar  School 
("Davies, R.  J.  ch.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
''Hughes, E. /.  Marist  Bros.’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
("Fraikin,J.J.  f.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Hester, G.H.  a.f  East  Ham  Higher  Elementary  S. 
j  McDermott,  A.  al.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
LSteel,J.K.  e.gm.  Epsom  College 

Harper, W.J. 

Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 
Holden, E.H.  g.f.  Private  tuition 

Plummer, E.T.  g.a.gm. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Smith, S.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

^Cummings, J.  al.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Greenway, C.W.  Epsom  College 

l'Palser,J.E.  J.  e.gr.  Private  tuition 

pAvgherinos.G.  s.f.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

|  Branson, W.R.  Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 

''Todd,A.C.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

f  Anstrutli eiyP . F.  J.  a.al.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Private  tuition 
Sevenoaks  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
•  Southport  College 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


''Callaghan, T. 
Parkinson, R. 
Ingle,  R. 

Short, G.R.  ch.d. 

^  Freeland,  F.L. /. 

|  Jeiter,P.  gm.d. 
'-Poole, W.H.  al.ma. 
^Chadeyron,A.G. 

|  Roberts,  R.G. 
''Shepherd,  W. 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 


’Taylor, J. 
*Absil,P.J.  f 
’Williams, 0. 

Pdnet,  J.  /. 
("Macmaster,  A.  d. 
''Thomas, A.  O.  g. 
rDelahoyde,W.  gm. 
''Illingworth, W.  a.al. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 


f  Allport, H.W.B.  s.c.f.  Stirling  H.,  Bournemouth 

’Fenerty,  W .  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
University  School,  Southport 
Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Fartown  Grammar  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Lytham  College 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Belvedere,  Haywards  Heath 


j  Maxwell, T.J. 
LMarkland,J.R. 
f  Carruthers,  J.  H.  gm 
J  Dommersen.E.J. 
j  Macdonald, F.G. 

|  Malloy,  J. 
LWood,J.B.  s. 

Ralph, T. 

("Jackson, E.  ms. 
Martin, W.  B. 
Moss.B.F. 

^Tickle, H.  a.al. 
("Barclay,  C.M. 

’Burke,  W. 
j  *Ellis,D.O.  h. 
L.Pembrey,C.W. 


Dyson, H.M.  al. 
Pearse,P.deR. 
Michelson,T. 
j  Moon,F.J. 
''O’Dowd, M.J. 
^Aslett,E.A.  g. 

I  *Bree,D.P. 
''Melton, K. 

C  Allen,  W.G.H. 
j  Budd.S.G.  al. 
j  Firmin,E. 
k’Jenkins.D.O. 
Knowers,A.D.  a. 
’Carroll, J.P. 
I'HeatleyjR.W.  s. 
j  Mitchell, J. 
^Salter,  W.  A, 
('Ellison,  J. 

I  McNally, P.  d. 
Shoesmith,F.G.  d. 


^Cole,E.  J .o.a?.  Peverell  Private  School,  Plymouth 

|  Eldred,H.B.  a.al.  Tilley  House  School,  Wem 

''McCormack, J.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
fElmSjE.A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

'-Pim.H.A.  Epsom  College 

James,  A.  S.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

j.  Richard, M.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

I  Thomas,  J.L.  g.ch.  Private  tuition 

''Villarreal, E.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

(  Miller, G.E.  St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Kensington 

'-♦Williams, J.E.  hk.  Hoe  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth 

■  Foley, F.G.  ms.  Peverell  Private  S.,  Plymouth 
^Crombleholme,T.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Private  tuition 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Kensington 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Taplow  Grammar  School 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Tilley  House  School,  Wem 
Highgate  School 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
Plymouth  &  Mannamead  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Epsom  College 
Mile  End  House,  Portsmouth 
Private  tuition 
Taplow  Grammar  School 
Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  J osepli’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Halifax  Technical  School 
Private  tuition 
Lawrence  College,  Birmingham 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Epsom  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Sevenoaks  School 
Private  tuition 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Private  tuition 
Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Private  tuition 


^Slater,  C.A.J. 
('Maloco,C.  /. 
l'Pembrey,M.S.  /. 
f"’Egerton,W.L. 
Farris, C.D. 
Moore, R.H.  s.e. 
J3heen,D.J. 
("LeBas,R. 
’McCann, C. 


Stock,  J.R. 


j  TotainDelamere,R. 
''YanHoorn,G. 
("Halsall.J.W.  ch. 

'  ’Holland, H. 


]  ’Malloy, J.  d. 

L  Priestley,  A. 
rCaley,F. 
j  Edwards, L.F.  a. 

|  Hind, B. A. 

Keele,G.W. 

Minnighan,J. 

Pryor,  L. 
l’White,L.L. 
pDreaper.A. 

|  Hodsoll.P.F. 

''’Murphy,  E. 

|.-Chaundy,L.  W. 

[  Garland,  J. 

'-Jenkins, D.T. 
fBaker,N.H.A. 

Clark, H.L.  al. 

Davies,  E.R. 

|  Jones, J.G.  a.al. 
k  Reynolds,  J.J.  s. 

("Lewis, D.T.  g. 
j  Pyne,C. 

|  Central  District  Evening  School,  Southampton 
LTurner,H.F.  ge.  Private  tuition 

("Dorob,P.  University  Tutorial  College,  W.C. 

|  Edmunds, T.  g.  Higher  Grade  S.,  Mountain  Ash 
j  Grosch,H.G. 

I  London  College  for  Choristers,  Paddington 


^Burnett, A.C. 

|  Ellison, S.F. 
’Griffiths,  E.L. 


j  Hodsoll,G. 

|  Scheerlinck,A.A. 
l'Trythall,E.R. 
f  Huguet.V.  /. 
'-Lee, A.  al. 


National  Boys’  S.,  Dartford 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Wycliffe  College,  Stonehouse 
Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Skerry’s  College,  Liverpool 


("Campbell,  P.K. 

|  Dehey,A.  f.ge. 
j  Hermann, E.  ch. 

|  Holman, F. 
'-KingslandjS.P. 

("McDonald, L.J. 

I  Mussell,L.S. 
j  Stokes, L.G.  a. 

L  Stuart-Low,  W.C. 
<"*Middlehurst,V.  J. 
Price, R. 

Ward.E. 

bWilliams,H.C.M. 
Bunting,  J.F. 
Lawrie,E. 

Lewis, W.J. 
Moll,J.W. 
Pedley,G.V. 

Wells, F.H.  d. 
Winney.T.W.J.  g. 

^Calder,  A.  d. 
Swinbanks,W. 


Epsom  College 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Upton  College,  Bexley  Heath 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
The  Polytechnic,  Regent  St.,  W. 
St.  John's  College,  Southsea 
Malvern  College 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgatfe 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Clark’s  College,  Ealing 
*  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Tasewell,E.R.  The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
VanHoorn,M.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

White, F.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

("Bridger,W.E.J.  St.  John’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
I  Caplan,S.  phys.  Private  tuition 

|  ’Measures, E.W.  d.  Sevenoaks  School 

[  O’Donnell, D.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

''Webb,E.S.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

f  Jackson, F.E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

''Leader, S. A.  Private  tuition 

Cliffe,A.  s.  Fartown  Grammar  School 

Green, F.M.  Private  tuition 

Jones, R.C.  Tutorial  School,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
McMahon, J.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

'-Spencer,  A.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
("Chodzko,F.J.A.  g.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Griffiths, T.W.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Brockley 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Private  tuition 
Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 
Private  tuition 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Hobgen,0. 

Lawson, R.J. 

Martin, H.W. 

Sargeant,H.J. 

LSims.W.O. 
fCarr,J.E. 

'-Swift, C. 

^Ashkenny,R.F. 

I  Bibby,A.J. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
''*Forde,T.V.  Alexander  House  School,  Broadstairs 
C  Barclay, J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

j  Caws, T. A.  Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 

j  Macgregor,K.  Private  tuition 

|  McAneney,D.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Scott, R.C.  London  Coll,  for  Choristers,  Paddington 


Slocombe,B.G.B. 
(.’Whitaker,  J.C. 
("Chadwick,  B. 
j  Griffiths, W.E. 
j  Van  Hoorn,  J. 

|  Verstuyft,P.G.  f. 
'-Young,D.B. 
^Byrne  Quinn, C. 

I  Carr,T.R. 
Doherty, C.  f. 
Egan.T.S. 


All  Hallows  School,  Honiton 
Taplow  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Highbury  Park  School 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 


I  Foulds,H.H. 

|  Victoria  S.  of  Languages  and  Science,  Liverpool 
'-*McLintock,G.G.  Sevenoaks  School 

("’Brennan, J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Clancy, B.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
Cohen, C.M.  Private  tuition 

Conte-Mendoza,C.A.  sp. 

Highfield  School,  Muswell  Hill 
Cummings,  W.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Hales,  A. T.  University  School,  Rochester 

Hill, A.  C. 

Victoria  S.  of  Languages  and  Science,  Liverpool 
Hughes, R.M.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Lodge,  G.  A.  s.  Fartown  Grammar  School 

Pritchard, A. C.  Richmond  House,  Handsworth 

''Schofield, R.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
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BOYS,  Junior,  Pass —continued. 
^ Jones,  A.  S.  a. 


Private  tuition 
Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
The  Polytechnic,  Regent  St.,  W. 

Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 

^-Humphreys, J.P.  a. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 


|  Kehoe,F.J.  s. 
'-Young,  L.W. 
^Askew,W.E. 

|  Weldon.J.  d. 
'-WoodjH. 


|  Jackson, C. 

I  Jones, H.6. 

1  Marlow, W.F. 

'-Wliitehouse,  J 
f  Axworthy,R. 
j  Mycock,T.T. 

Mfnicipal  Evening  S.  of  Commerce,  Manchester 


The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Lawrence’s  College,  Birmingham 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


!  Pawley.E.L.E. 

Russell, B.E. 

C  Duy  verwaardt,  A. 
j  Fox.E.S. 

|  Johns, W.E. 
lParry,0. 
|"*Davis,P. 
'-Macleod,A. 
'Davis,  A. 

Duncan,  G. 
*Haskins,B. 
Hawke, M. 
Hickey, P.  s. 


Sevenoaks  School 
Taplow  Grammar  School 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Taunton  School 
Sevenoaks  School 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Private  tuition 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 
Taplow  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Private  tuition 


Johnson, E.C.  e.g. 

Leadbeater,C.S.P. 

Clifton  College,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
^ 'Mount, E.C.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

("Borkwood,C.  Heaton  Moor  College 

'-Sparkes.R.H.  Heaton  Moor  College 

("Bebbington,J.  d.  Higher  Elementary- S.,  Longton 
Garnham.E.R.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

j  Hayes,E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

l_Lane,D.P.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
("'Abbott, J.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Chiverton,T.P.  Hilsea  College,  Portsmouth 

Chown,C.P. 

London  College  for  Choristers,  Paddington 


Phillips,  J.D.R. 
Powers, S.E.W. 
*Umschlag,J.C. 
LWallis-  Arthur,  J. 

I"  Aldridge,  G.  A. 
j  Day, E.C. 
j  Hepworth,J.C. 
tKiinber, D.S.  s. 
("Davis, D.E.  d. 

|  Featherstone,G.I.C. 


Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
The  Polytechnic,  Regent  St.,  W. 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 
Highgate  School 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
Clark’s  College,  Ealing 


j  Hetherington,E. 

L*Sproule,L. 
f*Hand,J. 

I  Lnry,T.H.  a. 

I  Malthouse,C.  al. 

Plant's  Modern  Business  College,  Manchester 
Miller,  F.  A.  Peverell  Private  School,  Plymouth 
j  Motgau, G.O.  Cardiff  School  of  Commerce 

|  Ware,W.  J. 

L  Mill  St.  Higher  Elementary  S.,  Pontypridd 

Tilley  House  School,  Wem 
Private  tuition 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Private  tuition 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


("Eldred,E.W. 
'-Evans, W.D. 


f  Andrews,  C.E. 

I  Box,W.L.O. 
j  Dully, L. 

|  Kidd,G. 
'-Longliurst,G.B. 

C  Campbell,  D.S. 

I  Farey,D.F. 
j  O’Neill, C. 

|  Parr,C.M. 

Roberts, G.C.  d. 
j  Thomas,  J.C. 

L  Walker,  N.E. 

I'Buswell.K. 

|  Kimber,E.R. 

I  Oakshott,V.E. 


Scorton  Grammar  School 
Heaton  Moor  College 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
if  Taunton  School 
Private  tuition 
Stirling  House,  Bournemouth 
Taunton  School 
The  Polytechnic,  Regent  St.,  W. 

Private  tuition 


Royston,  J.  /.  Private  tuition 

Schreyeck,J.P.M.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill 
Soar,H.M.  Private  tuition 

LUmney,  A.N.F.C.  Private  tuition 

/"MunsiffjR.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

''■Stratford, N.F.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

'Hunter, W.W.  Skerry’s  Coll.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Middleton  ,S.C.  d. 

Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 
Strevens,  F.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Whyatt,W.L.  Private  tuition 


Batty,  L. 
Forsyth,  W.R. 
Golby.J.E. 
Hall.K. 

Wild, D. A. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Fartown  Grammar  School 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Taplow  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 


("Hall,S.J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

j  Kitehin,E.P.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

j  McKillen,J.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
I  Oldham, C.H. 

London  College  for  Choristers,  Paddington 
|  Smith,  T.  Private  tuition 

j  Stallard,J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

|  Twyford,W.O.  Private  tuition 

'-Wild,E.  Endcliffe  College,  Sheffield 


("Brasnett,C.A. 
Browne, V. 
Ford,N. 
Larken,T.P. 
Mitchell, W. 

^Dubois, L.B. 

|  Marsh, F.E. 
'-White,  R.N.H. 

l"Dale,M.H. 
Lilley,W.A. 
Pepperdine,R. 
..Thorpe, H.W.H. 

("Guardia,L.F.J. 
Lillies, H.D. 

Drew, U.L. 
Masters, F.N. 
Stokes, B. 
Watson, S.G.D. 
f  Atkins, C. 
'-Currall,  J.A. 

("Coward, J. 

|  James, L.H. 
j  Metcalfe, A. 

|  Trickey,L.W. 
'-Webb, C.H. 


Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Richmond  Hill  School 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
The  Polytechnic,  Regent  St.,  W. 

Private  tuition 

Willow  House,  Walsall 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
All  Hallows  School,  Honiton 

St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Alleyn’s  School,  Dulwich 
Private  tuition 


^Arthur,  L.P.B. 

'  Bradshaw, J.H. 
Brown,  C.P. 
Coppock,H.W. 
Gallafent,  J. 
Perrett,W. 
Thompson, F.B. 
Walker, T.deL. 
'-Walsh,  B.D. 

rKelland,W. 

|  Osborne, L. E.C. 
'-Robinson,  R. 
Lewis, L.E. 

|  Mitchell, W. 
'-Mullen, J. 
Doclierty,T. 
Lister,  R. 
("Jenkins, H.  A. 
'-Rogers, W.E. 
("Cocks,  W.B. 
'-Gorman,  B. 
("Davitt,J. 
'-Winter, J. 

C  Andrew, F.P. 
'-Bisset,J.C. 

Luke,  I. 


Scorton  Grammar  School 
Taunton  School 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Private  tuition 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Taunton  School 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Richmond  Hill  School 
Sevenoaks  School 
Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Taunton  School 

St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 

Fartown  Grammar  School 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Butler, J.  al.d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Verstrynge,W.  s.e.f. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Lamboit,P.J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Austin,  R.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Finlayson,P.  bk.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Aubry,J.  e.a.f.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Levi,H.  a.al.d.  Private  tuition 

Harrison,  A.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Fraulo,J.  al.bk.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Paul,N.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Slaven,J.  a.al.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Willing,  G.W.  a. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
S parlies, J.M.  s.h.a.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Donnelly, M.  a.al.d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
(  Smethurst,H.  J.  s.e.h.  Heaton  Moor  College 

'-Uhlhorn, W.H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Achdjian.A.L.  s.al.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Crowden,C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Barker, S.H.  s.al.d.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Howard, C.R.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Jones, L.G.  s.e.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Stuart, J.  e.a.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

("Barrett, B.F.  al.d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Bateman, A.  a.f. 

Mount  St.  Michael's  College,  Dumfries 
Foster,  C.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Jaravana,II.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Card,E.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Casey, M.  a.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

("Bulley,E.  s.f.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Humbert, J.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Reddan,L.  h.f.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Tarchetti,A.  s.f. 

L  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 

("Jones, G.S.D.  al.  Southport  College 

LMcLauclilan,  J. /.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass  Division. 


fSheplierdjW. 
tDoyle.H.  d. 
tMorrishjA.S. 
fKendall,R.A. 
fBarnett.C.L. 
fVanderheyde,G, 
+Moore,R. 
fElgin,A. 
fPalmer,R.W. 
fTodd.W. 

.fWhiting,F.J. 
tMortimer,  A.E.T.  sh. 

(  Davis, K 


Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Taunton  School 
Sevenoaks  School 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
The  Polytechnic,  Regent  St.,  W. 

Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
The  Philological  School,  Southsea 
Grammar  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 


LtReeve,A.E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
fAmm,C.R.  s. 

Linton  House  School,  Holland  Park  Avenue 
fMorgan,E.  The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

("tBell,E.W.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Carter, H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

I  fColley,A.E.  Taunton  School 

LtSadur,M.  Clapton  College 

Humbert, P.C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

("Hyatt, F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

i  tLugg,F.L.  Peverell  Private  School,  Plymouth 
|  Wliitling,R.W. 


,L 


Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 


("DeNavasquez,S.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  Kyne.T.G.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  McMenemy,J.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

LRushton.D.W.  St.  Samson’s  Abbey,  Isle  of  Caldey 

("Hinchley,R.S.  e.  Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 
|  Kirke,H.  a.d.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

|  Paul,J.E.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

LReilly,W.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 

("Baylis,J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  fHunt.G.R. 

|  Intermediate  School,  St.  Edward’s  Rd.,  Gosport 
|  tJones,H.G.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 
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I  Luraschi,L.J./.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 
I  Madge,  D.J.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 

Merson.S.  s.  Sevenoaks  School 

|  tRae,N.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

I  tSerjeant.P.T.W. 

I  Linton  House  School,  Holland  Park  Avenue 

LWoodin,A.  s.sc.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

("Etherson,F.  d.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  tGaraycoa,F.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

LfKclly.W.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

ft  Clothier,  J.P.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
|  Collyer.B.J.  Devonshire  House,  Orpington 

|  Fitch, R.E.  University  School,  Rochester 

|  Kearney, J.J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

j  Kelly, L. /.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

|  fNolan.V. '  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Roberts,  W.H.  «.«.  Private  tuition 

tSimpson,  J.M.  Taunton  School 

LVogler,0.  a.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Tilley  House  School,  Wem 
St.  Aloysius’  Collage,  Highgate 

Southport  College 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
Carslialton  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 

St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 

Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Collins, H.  s.d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Crowe, E.  s.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Hamil,M.  d.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Johnston, C.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 

Kelly, F.  d.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 
tSimmons.A.T.  Sevenoaks  School 

LWallis,F.C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

f  Cheek, V.  s.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 


fHeatley,W.R.  s.a. 
Lives, R. 

fBurn,J.S.  al. 
j  (Chandler, E.R. 

|  Crouch, M.W.  s.e.a. 

|  DeLacey,W.  d. 

|  (Harrison, R. 

I  Levie,I.E. 

|  Martin,  A. 

|  fMarklev,  W. 
j  McDonald, M. /.d. 

L  Mount 

fO'Brien,T.  s. 

|  Pearse.S.P.  s. 
LWard,C.A. 


Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Clapton  College 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Willow  House,  Walsall 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
v  Ongar  Grammar  School 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Heaton  Moor  College 

Heaton  Moor  College 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 


Coulboru.T.W.  e. 

|  Dawson,  N.  s. 

Sadur,L.J.  s. 

LTowne.R.D. 

f  Dawson, F. 

+MacNay,E.H. 

Milton, J. 

Parkin, R.C.  a.al. 

Pringle, R.  /. 

JStuart,  W. 

ftBoyle,F. 

|  f  Field,  F.J. 
j  Ledwidge,E.W. 

I  Mitchell, G.F. 
j  Noonan, J.P. 

|  Richmond, J.J. 

I  tRodrigneSjJ.J. 

LSmith,T.G.  s. 

f  Halliwell.R.  e. 

|  Hodsoll.B.S.  e.al. 

|  Hughes, W.J.  a.w. 

|  tO’Neill.E.M. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elementary  S.,  Pontypridd 
I  Pugh.H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

LtWhite.A.J.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

'Arduin,J.  sp.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Bertoncini,P.A.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Brannigan,F.C.  c.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Doyle, J.B.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Faulkner.A.  a.  Tilley  House  School,  Wem 

Flower,  G.C.  Osborne  High  S.,  AVest  Hartlepool 

Fowle,N.  University  School,  Rochester 

Gillan,F.  c.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Jones, L.H.  Heaton  Moor  College 

McGarry.C.  ct.  .  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
tPedley.A.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

LScrutton,C.  Salesian 'School,  Battersea 

Brandon, D.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Farrell, H.B.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 

Jones, L.R.  s.  Heaton  Moor  College 

I  tPullinger,R.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

LtRobinson.A.  Willow  House,  Walsall 

fEwen,A.M.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Kuss,W.  a. sc.  Salesian  Scliool,  Battersea 

Lt  Lemgruber.O.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Banliam.N.  s.  Heaton  Moor  College 

t Burgess, R.D.  Queen’s  College,  Southampton 

tCole,G.V.  Linton  House  S.,  Holland  Park  Avenue 
Lamb, F.  A.  s.  Heaton  Moor  College 

LtLlowarch.R.  Tilley  House  School,  Wem 

ft  Barr,  R.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  tBeer.F.C.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

|  tFransella.L.J.J.  Warner’s  College,  Richmond 


|  fGranger,T.A. 

|  Johnson, F.C.  s. 

|  (■  Johnson, S. 

I  tMoore,T.A. 

1  Nugent,  C.  H. 
j  Phillips, H.l. 

|  (Quick, W. 
LtSatow,H.D.L.J 


Endclifle  College,  Shelliel  <1 
Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 
Tilley  House  School,  Wem 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
University  School,  Rochester 
Havant  High  School 
St.  John’s  College,  Soutlisea 


f  Delange.R.  /.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

fEmpson,G.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Hod  soil,  J.H.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Muirden.S.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

fPinnoeh,C.AY.  Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
fRees,M.R.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Smith, E. A.W.  a.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

(Smith, F.L.  Montgomery  Coll.,  Sharrow,  Sheffield 
.Whitaker,  W.L.  s.  Heaton  Moor  College 

f Fanning, B.  al.  Peverell  Private  School,  Plymouth 
|  fHall,H.  Heaton  Moor  College 

|  Hickman, D.W.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  fJohn,J.  St.  Margaret’s  School,  Bridgend 

Lewis, G.T.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 

McKay, E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Mendezona,/.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

(Nelson, J.S.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentliam 

Plumley,P.F.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

AVilliauiSjC.L.  al.d. 

1.  Southern  Progressive  School,  Soutlisea 

ftBrown,C.G.  St.  John’s  College,  Soutlisea 

|  Copinger,C.A.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentliam 

|  O’Sullivan, D.  Mount  St.  Michael's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  Robinson,  N.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

LAValsh,J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Ashton, E. A.  e.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

fBropliy,R.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Bruce, C.AV.  s.a.  Tilley  House  School,  Wem 

Carter, H.L.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

(Howard, S.E.  Cleaves’  Endowed  School,  Yalding 
Jones, C.A’.W.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

tLidd!e,R.G.  Sevenoaks  School 

Pratt, H.E.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

..(Skinner,  S.J.  Alexander  House  S.,  Broadstairs 


fBoase.L.E. 

+Brown,A.E. 

Flintoff,S. 

Green, J.F.  d. 
Kidd.H. 
Ricketts,  J.E. 
Van  den  Cloot,J. 
tVerity,T. 


/• 


Form  by  College 
St.  John’s  College,  Soutlisea 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


fClaxton,F. 
Clews,  C.H. 
tCollins,D. 
Ellerton.J. 
Gledhill,F. 
Kelly,  F.  s. 
Mitchell,  N 
LPerryinan, 


Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
AVillow  House,  Walsall 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
B.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
R.  a.d.  Carshalton  College 


al. 


f  Addis, R./.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

I  Bonner, F.M.  Sevenoaks  School 

|  Coyle,  P.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 
|  Crowe-Browne,E.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

j  Luxton.F.  a.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

LRamsbottom,J.C.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

f  Bednall,R.J.  Willow  House,  Walsall 

Canuto.F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  Cunningham, F.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

j  Drinkwater,A.G.  s.  Clapton  College 

|  (Emary,D.F.  Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 

(Evans, J.  The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

Gianelli,F.  a.al.  Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
fJaques.F.A.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

McCrory,A.J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Middleton, E.F.B.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
kfThomas,M.M.  Mill  St.Higher  Elem.  S., Pontypridd 

'Chubb,  G.  a.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
tDignam.M.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Johns, E.V.  w.  The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

MacCulloch,R.C.  s.  Sevenoaks  School 

Neame,A.  R.  Southport  College 

tPengilly,D.R.  Taunton  School 

Savage, A.  Clark’s  College,  Ealing 

^(Stevens,W.AV.  Sevenoaks  School 


f  (Beech, C. 

|  (Harris,  A. 
tMinnighan.T. 

|  Newt.on,F.G. 

I  O’Brien, M. 
LSalmon,L.C.W.  s. 

ffBrook.J.A. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Havant  High  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Carshalton  College 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Sq.  Choir  S. 

.  .  Taunton  .School 

!  Carrigan,J.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 
j  Forde.IC.  A.  Alexander  House  School,  Broadstairs 


Francey,F.S. 

|  tMartin,J. 

|  Rentzsch.L. 

I  Shepherd, F.C.  d. 
LfWatkinson.E.S. 

('Brennan, A.  s. 

I  tCollins,  A.AV. 


Formby  College 
,  Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Richmond  Hill  School 

Heaton  Moor  College 
St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S. 


|  Fischer, L.AV. 
j  Grant, A. 

|  Hattersley.R. 

|  (Kiernan,C.L. 
|  Lacey, R.F. 

I  McCubbine,D. 
LMunro,W. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
!St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


fBrown,J.H.  Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 

|  Dickinson, AV.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

j  Geary, G.S.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  Holland, D.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  College,  Dumfries 
|  James, O.L.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

|  Kelly, T.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  King,R.V.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

I  Richardson,  F.S.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

LA7incent,P.L.J.  Taplow  Grammar  School 


f-(Burdon,G.L.N. 
Cockell.L. 
Dean,R.P.  a. 
Field, H.T. 
(Goding,J.H. 
McDevittjJ. 
Reader,  J.  A. 
L|Seward,AV. 


Taunton  School 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Taplow  Grammar  School 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
Carshalton  College 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 
St.  John’s  College,  Soutlisea 


('Cole,B.T.R.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

j  fConnolly,J.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
I  Dunn, D.W.  Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
Eddon.E.E.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Fitzgerald, R.  s.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Lawrence, A.  Beverley  School,  Barnes 

fMcQuillan,L.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

LScanlan,F.M.  Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 

tEvans.T.V.L.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

Griggs, P.E.  s.  Salesian  S.,  AVandsworth  Common 
Harrison, A. G.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

tHowison,G.F.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Kindler,K.H.  s.  Beverley  School,  Barnes 

fNixon,R.B.  Taunton  School 

Pennell, T.N.  Clark’s  College,  Ealing 

Stuart, G.C.S.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Vallarino,J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

_tWalker,E.  D.  Taunton  School 

f  Adams, J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  (Baker, G.E.  Richmond  Hill  School 

j  I  Hillon,F.G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  McMahon, H.H.  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S. 
j  tSparrow,J.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

LfWiggett,J.H.  Taunton  School 


Beasley,  R.B. 
Hayvvard/C.F. 
Matthews, J.N.  d., 
McLaughlin, M. 
fMorrishjG.L. 
O'Brien,  V. 

|  Ross,W.S. 

|  Ryan,D. 

|  tRyper,A.J. 
j  Sellier,0.  /. 
j  tStanding,G. 
LWharton,E.N. 


Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 
Tilley  House  School,  Wem 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Taunton  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
The  Modern  School,  Streatliam 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Taunton  School 
Heaton  Moor  College 
Havant  High  School 
Heaton  Moor  College 


t Allen,  G.  Southern  Progressive  School,  Southsea 


Heaton  Moor  College 
The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 
University  School,  Rochester 
Havant  High  School 
Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
University  School,  Rochester 
The  Modern  School,  Streatham 
Richmond  Hill  School 


|  (Hope,T.D. 

|  Lewis, D.T.  a.w. 
j  Maun,E.S. 

|  t  Pratt,  R. 

Lt  AVainwright,D.  I 

f  Deltour.F.  /. 

Dunkeld,M. 

Gormley,P. 

Ratcliffe.R.W. 

.  Smith, K.W. 

..(Turner,  J.G. 

f  Fenton, J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

j  Godwin,  S.  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  School 
|  Heilmann,N.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

|  fRead,S.G.  Taunton  School 

|  AVilbond,R.G.  e.  Tellisford  House  School,  Bristol 
LWilliams,B.J.  iv.  The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

(Budd,A.H.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Cowie,L.AV.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Flanagan, P.J.  Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Girvan,A.G.  s.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Hampton, C.C.  s.  Willow  House,  AValsall 

Lee, F.M.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

McDonald, E.A.B.  Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland 

Moir.G.R.  a.  Clark’s  College,  Ealing 

Montgomery, V.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Purvis, T.E.C.  St.  Peters’s  College,  Brockley 

Rimmer,H.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

.Scully,  L.V. /.  Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 

('Britten, G.AV.  The  Modern  School,  Streatham 

|  EUis,C.C.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Gibson, B.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

LTitherley,C.R.  Formby  College 

'Cooper, G.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

'  (Goodwin, G.N.  Taunton  School 

O’Connor, T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

01d,R.G.  Sevenoaks  School 

Webster, F.P.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

.WoottorijH.A.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
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C | Allen,  A. W.  Havant  High  School 

|  Finnigan.F.  Salesian  School,  Parnborough 

|  Banner, R.W.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Hardy,  A.S.  Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 

|  Jones, D.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Radmall,S.  Salesian  School,  Farnborougli 

LSharp,E.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 


('Cutler, T.L. 

|  Harte,J. 
j  Peake, E.L. 
ITriggs.R.W. 


The  Modern  School,  Streatham 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Carshalton  College 
Alexander  House  S.,  Broadstairs 


Bowen,  T.  I. 

|  Docherty,W. 

|  Grant,  L.L. 

|  fHendry.W.  . 

I  Hunter,  C. 
VWatson.H.N.O. 


Taunton  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Peverell  Private  S.,  Plymouth 


('Boone,®,  f.  Mount  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Cleaver, F.  J.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

Estaugh,C.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Rocklift'e,C.H.  University  School,  Rochester 

Taylor, W.G.  Oalcdene,  South  Croydon 

Wall.B.J.  Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 

VfWilliams,A.H.G.  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Sq.  Choir  S. 


fDolan,W. 
j  (-Rule, A. W. 
^Turnbull,  P. 


Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Taunton  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


f  Ashby,  R. 

|  Brown, J.M. 

|  |Colman,C.R. 
j  Graham,  H.W. 
^Pushman,  J.R. 


Ongar  Grammar  School 
.Ongar  Grammar  School 
Taunton  School 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
Clark’s  College,  Ealing 


i  Allcorn,  W. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 


Grice, W. 
McGregor, R. 


ft  Abbey,  A. 

I  Cairns, M. 
LtTheobald,Ii. 


Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Tellisford  House  School,  Bristol 


Taunton  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Taunton  School 


('Burke, R. 

|  McCormick, C. 
LO’Hare.H.G. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


fHill,B.L. 

LWiswall.J. 

C  Alder,L.C.A. 

|  Allen, H.C. 

|  fEvans,C.B. 

|  McCluskey,G.F. 
L  Walsh, J. 


The  Philological  School,  Soutlisea 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

St.  Peter's  Eaton  Square  Choir  S. 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 


fLambjJ.W. 

|  Parlcer-Wood,S. 
|  fVarney,L.A. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Sevenoaks  School 
Ongar  Grammar  School 


^Williams,!.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 


fBeattie.L.A. 

I  Lyle, A. 
j  Oliphant, W. J. 
LPlews,E. 


Northern  Institute,  Lepds 
The  Modern  School,  Streatham 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
Scorton  Grammar  School 


Plunkett, J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Beale, L.F.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 


GIRLS. 

For  list  of  Abbreviations',  see  page  115. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 


Fetcher,A.M.  s.f.ge.l. 
Lee,E.N.J.  a.mu.do. 


Private  tuition 
High  School,  Waltham  Cross 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Spear, D.O.  s.al. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pontypridd 
Jones, F.  do.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Mathews, B.C.L.  s.g.do. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Bathurst, V.E.M.  University  School,  Rochester 

Gardner, K.W.H.  ms. 

Intermediate  School,  St.  Edward’s  Rd.,  Gosport 
Price, E.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pontypridd 
Phillips, J.R.  s.e.mu. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington,  Salop 
Croft, K.B.M. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington,  Salop 
Lovely, M.M.  s.  Dominican  Conv.  S.,  Launceston 

Huggard,B.M.  f.ge.  Clarendon  School,  Southport 
Thomson, E.F.M.  s.  Iselden  School,  Bournemouth 
Johns,  W.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington,  Salop 
Reardon, S.C.  St.  Alban’s  Convent  S. ,  Pontypool 

Ennals,J.C.  s.tl.  Polam  Hall,  Darlington 

Roche, M.F.  s.  Coolderry  School,  Temple  Ewell 
Robertson, E.H.  s.  Private  tuition 

Morgan, E.  Lulwortli  House,  Caerleon 

^Hillier,M.  A.  Private  tuition 

|  Ryan,M.E.  g.  Dominican  Convents.,  Launceston 
''Stack, N.  Dominican  Convent  School,  Launceston 
Briscoe, M.E.D.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

Joires,D.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
^Briscoe, A.M.H.  Private  tuition 

I  Pace,I.D.  g.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

'-Wells, D.P.W.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 
Timberlake,M.E.  s.h.  Gartlet  School,  Watford 

Mackenzie, V.M.C.  Private  tuition 

('Keinpe/L.M.  s.  Private  tuition 

I  Taylor, I.E.  do. 

'  Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 

Boyles, L.E.  '  Private  tuition 

Mathews, E.E.  Private  tuition 

Russell, M.  Dominican  Convent  School,  Launceston 
Owen,0.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 


FrizzeljM.  Skerry’s’College,  Liverpool 

i'Clavin,A.  Dominican  Convent  School,  Launceston 
'Downing, B.  St.  Alban’s  Convent  S.,  Pontypool 

Allen, M.H.  do.  Smart’s  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
/'McNamara, J.E.  Cork  High  School 

'•Morris,  D. /.  Private  tuition 

Hubbard, H.  Private  tuition 

Nelson,  K. 

Intermediate  S.,  St.  Edward’s  Road,  Gosport 
Hargreaves,  H.I.O.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

Wiles, R.N.  High  School,  Twickenham  Green 

Jones, H.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Byrom,I.M. 

La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golder’s  Green  Road,  N.W. 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Rees,0.  e.  Private  tuition 

Hamer, E. M.F.  g.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Pim,M.S.  s.f.clo.  The  Friends'  School,  Mountmellick 
Hainsworth,M.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Jacob, W.  s.e.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
Latham, M.P.  h.  Private  tuition 

Wilson, A.  a.al.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 

McCullagh,I.  K.  s.g.f.  The  Friends’  S. ,  Mountmellick 
Smith, K.C.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
Gibson, W.N.  s.e.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 


JUNIOR. 


Pass  Division. 


Private  tuition 
St.  David’s  Convent,  Brecon 


•Lewis, M.H.  f. 

*Furic,A.M.  s.f 
*Mordaunt,D.T.  s. 

St.  Margaret’s  Ladies’  College,  Edinburgh 
Clarke,  P.M.A.  s.ph.  Clarke’s  High  School  for  Girls 
Riley, M.  d.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

*Vanwinkel,A.M.K./. 

St.  Alban’s  Convent  School,  Pontypool 
Sut,herlaud,J.H.M.  phys.  Private  tuition 


Pidoux,F.  f.d. ' 

Convent  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
,  C Cockburn,M. I. D.  s.e.  Canaan  Park  Coll.,  Edinburgh 
'SealjG.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

fDraper,R.E.  s.e.  The  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  W. 

|  Stubbs, M.L. 

'  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
fHosken,M.W.  ge.  Private  tuition 

'Tait.A.R.  Canaan  Park  College,  Edinburgh 

Worsfold,  J.  Private  tuition 

■Bjorkhind,E.H.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

Shakespeare, M.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
fFlowerdew.W.M.  a.al.f.  Private  tuition 

'Kerrick,M.I.  s.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 

Hendrie,E.M.  /.  Private  tuition 

Franklyn,K.M.  e.sli.  Warner’s  College,  Richmond 
'*Dangerfield,D.P. 

La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golder’s  Green  Rd.,  N.W. 
Lockett,  P.  s. 

'  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
rBaxter,A.K.  s.  Private  tuition 

'Dodds,  A. E. A.  Private  tuition 

Griffin, E.L.  Melbourne  College,  Thornton  Heath 
('Harrison  ,N.L.  e.  Private  tuition 

Peltier,M.M.  s.g.f. 

'  Conv.  of  the  Im  maculate  Heart  of  Mary,  N ewha ven 
rCorbett,P.L. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
|  *Floury,O.M.J. /.  St. Alban’s  Convent  S., Pontypool 
j  *Lalaune,G.  J.M.  /. 

'  La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golder’s  Green  Rd.,  N.W. 
'*Furnivall,J.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

Mitchell, E.  s.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

Robson, V.G./.  Private  tuition 

Stradling,G.  do. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
fSarsfield.E.  e.  Private  tuition 

'Sweetnam , E. E.  M .  Private  tuition 

Williams, N.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

f*Cornwell,E.M.  Private  tuition 

'Courtenay,  G.M.  e.f.  Private  tuition 

/-Campbell, A.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

ClarkjM.C.K.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

*McQuillan,S.F.  s.do. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
f  Coles,  W.M.  s.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

'McConomy,  J.C.  e.g.  Private  tuition 

('BramwelljM.I.  s.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 

'Maslen,M.G.  mu.  Ellerker  College,  Richmond  Hill 

f  Deane,  M.  s.  Cork  High  School 

'  Wood,E.M.  HoUygirt,  Nottingham 
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("Eckley,L.B.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 

j  Rider, B.S.E.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

Robinson,  P.M. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
|  'Williams,  V.D. 

I  Pendennis  College,  Streatham  High  Rd.,  S.W. 
r 'Allan, K.E. 

Intermediate  S.,  St.  Edward’s  Rd.,  Gosport 
|  Horne, N.  s.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

Lloyd,  D.P.C. 

L  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 


'Thomas,  K. 
*Rea,E.M.  s. 
fFalloon,H.K. 
j  Higgs, K.A.S. 


Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Cork  High  School 
Coolderry  School,  Temple  Ewell 
Private  tuition 


Keats, M. 

j  Sir  Josiali  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington 

L*Towler,M.R.  Rosthern  View  School,  Bowdon 
Cuvelier.L.M.P.  g.  Girls’  Grammar  School, Wembley 
('Browne, A.J. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
Carr,M.I.  s.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
'Flint, D.  Private  tuition 

Jones, T.A.  Private  tuition 

^  Tike, E.L.  Private  tuitiog 

Humphris,E.M.  Clark’s  Preparatory  Dept.,  Ealinn 
’Williams, A.  Private  tuition 

^Boulding.E.I.M.  Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll. 

|  Jeffreys, E.J.H.  e.  Private  tuition 

''McLaren,  J.S.  s.  Canaan  Park  College,  Edinburgh 

^LyalljH.K.  s.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 

I  Neville, M.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

'-Purchas.K.J.C.  Cusack’s  College,  Catford 

f  Cousins, M.C.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

I  Goldstone,P.E.  BUerker  College,  Richmond  Hilj 
^Jackson,  L.  Private  tuition 

('Burton,D.V.  ch.  Bradbury  Central  School,  Hale 
Chaudun,M.L.S. /. 

Convent  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Beeding 
*Muir,D.B.  The  High  School,  St.  Albans 

('’Houlihan,  H.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

j  Hughes, S.L.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

j  Hurworth,E.  University  School,  Rochester 

t.*Roberts,M.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

('Evans,  G.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pontypridd 
*Farr,E.G.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S,,  Pontypridd 
'Griffiths, M.  do.  Private  tuition 

.Reynolds, F.E.  s.do.  Private  tuition 

("Brodie.F.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

|  Brown,  G.  Private  tuition 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Groves,  K.E. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
j  Speek,M.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

''Tetley, E. 

.'CryerjE.B. 

|  Hughes, E.M. 

*'*Pittard,F.M. 

Somerville, M.G. 

Crossley.D.S. 

Belle  Vue  Girls’  Secondary  School,  Bradford 
f Lloyd, S.E.  Old  Colleges.,  Carmarthen 

|  Sidebotham, W. D.  e.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 
^  'Williams, A.  Private  tuition 

j-Robb,  J.  A.  Private  tuition 

|  'Scrivener, E.D.  Polam  Hall,  Darlington 

’'Woodhead,F.E.  d.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

'Clowes, H.E.  Private  tuition 

('Hart, M.C.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

Schofield, M. I.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
f  Green, E. A.  Clatford  House  School,  Southampton 
j  Harvey, C. 

Belle  Vue  Girls’  Secondary  School,  Bradford 
|  Leigh, A.E.B.  s.  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

j  ’Owen,M.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

t'Rimmington,D.  The  Salt  School,  Shipley 

f’Embleton.M.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

Owens, K.  St.  Mary’s  Alnwick, 

Preston, C.  Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Sloane.D.  Private  tuition 

Tee,E.  s.  Fartown  Grammar  School 

'Thomas, M.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
(.Thomson, S.  Private  tuition 

Fielding, M.  Private  tuition 


l 


St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 
Private  tuition 
Canaan  Park  Coll.,  Edinburgh 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Kempstow,  Malvern  Link 
Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Private  tuition 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Private  tuition 
Clarendon  School,  Southport 
Cork  High  School 
Private  tuition 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Private  tuition 
Rees,M.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pontypridd 
^-Doggrell,V.G.  Pembroke  House  S.,  Southampton 
|  Hughes,  J.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

'-Norris, W.M.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

p!ohn,G.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pontypridd 
|  Williams,  J.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

'-Yates, A.M.  Private  tuition 


^'Butler, E. 

I  Garstein.M./. 
'-Stewart, E.K.M.  s. 
'Williams, M. 

Pearce,  D.S.  s. 
('Cousins, E. 

Jones, M.E. 

'Jones,  S.  A. 
i.Savill, D.E.T. 

Davies, V. 
^*Cramp,W.M. 

|  Wardleworth,M.F.  s. 
'-Wolfe, K.H.M. 
'Davies, B. 

Griffiths, L. 
Ross,H.H.R. 


r 


'Blake, G.M.  St.  Alban’s  Convent  S.,  Pontypool 

Caddy, B.M.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
''Stenning,E.M.  Convent  Ste.  Marthe,  Rottingdean 
Twort,S.M.  University  Tutorial  College,  W.C. 

,-Buck, E.M.  Private  tuition 

|  Gould.R.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
''O’Connell, M.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

Hull,N.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

fArtrick,A.M.  Crawford  House,  Maidenhead 

'-Ellis,  C.B.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
Wild, A.  Private  tuition 

Blankley,F.A.  Hollygirt,  Nottingham 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Pirn, M.E.  s.e.a.f.  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Brown, K.E.  e.a.f.d.  The  Friends’ S.,  Mountmellick 
Knight, F.E.  s.e.a.al.f. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Halliday.E.F.  s.a.cd.f. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Halliday,A.K.  s.  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Nokes,M.E.  s.e.h.al. 

Crouch  End  High  School  &  College 
Molyneux,K.A.  s.e.g.a.f. 

The  Friends’  Sbhool,  Mountmellick 
Read, M, A.  s.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 

Davies, M.  s.h.w. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pontypridd 
King,P.  s.e.  Crouch  End  High  School  &  College 
Anderson, R.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass  Division. 


t  Whiteman,  H.  J. 
t  Hughes,  C.  A. 

("tBeresford.D. 
LVerlende,M.A.  /. 
fThomas,0. 


University  School,  Rochester 
Central  Schod,  Carnarvon 

Beecholme  College,  Belper 
Convent,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 


f  (Field, N.  Belle  Vue  Girls’  Secondary  S.,  Bradford 

|  Hitchen,P.J.  s.e. 

!  Lat*ies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 

LPlucknett,M.B.  s.d.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  College 


("Bucham.N.  s. 
LfCoates,M.D. 


St.  Mary's,  Alnwick 
Convent  Ste.  Marthe,  Rottingdean 
j  Hammond, D.G.  Convent  Ste.  Marthe,  Rottingdean 
fCousinS’F.A.  cd.  Gii-ls'  Grammar  School,  Wembley 
Lt  Illingworth , E .  M . E .  Roedean  School,  Brighton 

('BeeruaertSjC.  A.  /. 

+n«  ■  ..  School,  East  Twickenham 

tpavieS’M.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
(  Hawkins,  J.E.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 


("Andrews. I.F.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

Lt Thomas, I.M.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 


(  Banks,  M.F. 
VSteven,M.H.  s. 


High  School,  Waltham  Cross 
Wiltshire  Road  School,  Brixton 


/"tCartwright,F.M.  Walhouse  Girls'  School,  Cannock 
Watts,  F.  St.  Margaret’s  School,  Bridgend 

Webb,E.N.  The  Convent,  Colne 

/'Cooper, M.  s.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

|  Hoare,K.M.  s.  Dominican  Convent  S.,  Launceston 
|  Lawrenson,K.L.M.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 
^Lynch,M.  s.  Dominican  Convent  S.,  Launceston 


Intermediate  School,  Ballyclare 
Cork  High  School 
St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 


('Brann,E.D.  . 

Furlong,  E.L. 
t  Little, P.  s. 

Marchand,E.  e.f. 

Convent  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 


V 

YLee.K.C. 
^Wilson, P.N. 


High  School,  Waltham  Cross 
Alwyne  College,  Highbury 

Pidoux,  J.  /.  Conv.  de  la  Mfere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
Giles,S.B.  Friern  Barnet  Girls’  Grammar  School 
t  Franklin,  M.M.  e.  Norton’s  Lodge,  Small  Heath 

("BeernaertSjM.R.A.  d. 

Newry  Lodge  School,  East  Twickenham 
V.  t  Foster,  M.D.  Bastion  H.,  Gloucester 

/'Blundell, L.  e. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies'  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
Dunbar, A.M.  s.  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Thomas, G.M.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
VfWalklate,E.M.  St.  Mary’s  R.  C.  School,  Cannock 

('Grey.F.M.  e.f.  Friern  Barnet  Girls’  Grammar  S. 
'  Kelly, M.E.  s.  The  Convent,  Colne 

Spiller,L.M.  s.  Cork  High  School 

Tanguy, J.F.  s.a.  Valetta  House  School.  Saltash 
(Thomas, Elizabeth  The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Edwards,  A.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
("Gibson, A.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentliam 

|  Hilliard, B.L.  f.  Cork  High  School 

LNetherclift.E.G.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 


fCarpenter.P.  d. 
j  Hesleton.S. 

|  (Merrill, D. 

|  Thomas, Elsie  a.w. 
LWilliamson,  J.  W. 

f'Leeming.M. 
LTurner,E.M. 


Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 
The  Grammar  School,  Bentliam 
Endcliffe  College,  Sheffield 
The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Crouch  End  High  S.  &  College 

The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 


("i  Lewis,  P.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  McCandlish.V.G.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
(.Wilson,  I.L.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 


("Ashlon.G.G.  s.e. 

|  Beaumont, E.L. 
LCayless,D.M.  s.e. 

f  Hains,G.A. 

|  Mayne.B.L. 

L  t  Pritchard,  J. 


Silver  Hall,  Isleworth 
Friern  Barnet  Girls’  Grammar  S. 
Apsley  House,  Wood  Green 

Clark’s  Prep.  Department,  Ealing 
Ladies’  School,  Newtownards 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 


Burr, M.E.  Friern  Barnet  Girls'  Grammar  School 
Dixon,  M.  The  Convent,  Colne 

Lisle, E.M.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
Watson, D.M.  e.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 

Wheeler. W.E.  a.  Friern  Barnet  Girls’  Grammar  S. 
Wilson, F.C.  s.  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  Stroud  Green 

ltWoodward,E.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem. S., Pontypridd 

("Chanter, N.I.  Friern  Barnet  Girls’  Grammar  School 
Clift, M.B.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’ Coll. .Wellington, Salop 
Goddard, D.L. 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
Pratt, M.C.  Friern  Barnet  Girls’  Grammar  School 
LWadman,  A.  s.  Ladies’  School,  The  Close,  Brighton 
Ware.H.M.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
f  Ames,D.F.G.  Friern  Barnet  Girls’  Grammar  S. 

|  Camming,  M.R.  Lark  Hill  School,  Timperley 

LWhitaker,J.  St.  Agnes’,  Waterloo,  Accrington 

("  t  Knight,  C.R. 

Mill  St.  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
LNewby,D.G.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Webb, I. M.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 

("Paterson, A.McM.  Cork  High  School 

(.Wright, E.V.  Friern  Barnet  Girls'  Grammar  School 

("HerrieSjR.  Convent,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 

I  Knowles, S.E. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 
j  Laurence, E.  K.  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Wembley 
j  Padgham.P.J.  Alexander  House  S.,  Broadstairs 

(.Tindall,  B.  Ladies’  School,  The  Close,  Brighton 

("Cooper, M.  The  Convent,  Colne 

|  Eastick.F.L. 

Conv.  of  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Newliaven 
|  Flewett,H.F.G.  Cork  High  School 

LMeyenberg,M.E.G.M.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 
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GIRLS,  Preliminary,  Pass— continued. 
("Dauncey,K.F.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Llewellyn, J.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
LTrower.F.M.A.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 

("Thorpe, E.  The  Convent,  Colne 

LtVolny,F.V.  The  Polytechnic,  Regent  St.,  W. 

("Farmer,  P.R. 

;  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 

I  Hill,M. 

|  Conv.  of  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Newhaven 
j  Wynn-Jones,  K.N. 

L  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 


("Hanna, I.  Ladies’  School,  Newtownards 

LScott,M.M.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

Read,E.M.  Alexander  House  School,  Broadstairs 
Boffey,F.A.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Stear,D.H.M.  Burwood  College,  East  Sheen 

("Dunk,M.S.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 

LSearlett.D.  Ladies’  School,  The  Close,  Brighton 

f  Adams,  M.E. 

i  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington,  Salop 

!  *Howells,M.  St.  Margaret’s  School,  Bridgend 

LPadgham,G.H.I.  Alexander  House  S.,  Broadstairs 

McClure, M.A.S.  Private  tuition 


C Ackerman, E.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
LEdwards.O.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 


("Cunningham,  N . 

:  Cranbrook  Terrace  Ladies’  School,  Belfast 

|  James, G.C.  Valetta  House  School,  Saltash 

L Walker, H.M.  Pembroke  House  S.,  Southampton 


("Banner, E.M.  Ballure  House,  Great  Crosby 

LLinnell.K.M.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 


("Cochrane, B.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

twills, E.G.  Valetta  House  School,  Saltash 


Gibbs, E.M. 

Conv.  of  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Newhaven 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMI NATION.  -  PASS  LIST, 


BOYS. 


Adams,  H. 
Adlard,C.G. 
Aindow,H. 
Airey,L.  A. 
Aitken,D.J. 
Aked,II.P. 
Alder, F. 
Alexander, N. 
Apergliis,H. 
Ashcroft,  J.M. 
Aurade,M. 
Avery  ,F. 
Avery,  W. 
Ayling.E.  W. 
Aylwin,H.D. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Intermediate  School,  Ballyclare 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Heaton  Moor  College 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Margate  College,  Farnham 
The  Philological  School,  Southsea 


Ball,R.G.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Bandey,D.W.  Colne  Valley  S.,  Rickmanswortli 

Barnet, L.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

Barrett, W.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Bartolozzi,H.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Beck,F.G.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Bedford, N.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Bell, G.  A.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Bell,  J.E.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Bellamy, E.W.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Bennett, N.C.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

Bennett,  W.G.  St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 

Benson,  H.L.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Benson, J.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Bestford,E.H.  Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 

Betts,  R.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Binnie,J.E.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Birch,  M.C.U.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Blake,  A.F.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Blower, R.C.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Blyth,F.W.E.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Bond,  J.G.  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Boyer, T.S.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

Brandon, G.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Brooman.A.J.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Brown,  J.W.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Browne, F.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Brydon.R.A.  Kersal  School 

Buckingham, L. S.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Burgess, J.  .  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Burton, W.V.  Endcliffe  College,  Sheffield 

Butchart,C.G.  Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 

Butcher, E.G.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Butler, E.E.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Calmon,R.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Canneaux,T.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Cannon, A. R.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Carrad,A.L.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Carroll, R.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Cartwright, G.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Cartwright,  G.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Cart.y,J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Chace’s.j.  J.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Clausenthue,L.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Clifford, H.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Cobbaert,  F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Cobbett,A.H.G.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Collin, J.  Southampton  Boys’  College  &  High  School 
Co°hlan,H.H.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Cole,B.  ’  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Collins', E.W.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Camberwell 

Conning, T.F.T.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Connolly, A. B.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Cook,P.A.W.  Clark’s  College,  Ealing 

•  Cosway, S.L.P.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Camberwell 
Louche,  R.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Cox  C.F.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Craig, H.’mcC.  Southport  College 

Crooks, E.C.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

Crottye.L.P.E.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Lura,  L.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Currey  F.A.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 


Davies,  R.H. 

Deane, R. 

DeJong,E. 

Delaney, F.D.  St. 

Dickinson,  E.G.L. 
Dods,A.C. 

Doese,D. 

Dowdney.R. 

Duff,L. 

Dunlea,P. 

Durnford,D.S.V. 


Margate  College,  Farnham 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Joseph’s  Academy,  Camberwell 
Cranbrook  Park  School,  Ilford 
Streatham  Grammar  School 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
Margate  College,  Farnham 


Ed  wards,  A. 
Edwards, W.W. 
Ellis, P.G. 
Ellwood,C. 
Evans, C. 
Evans, R.I. 
Evans, T.S. 


St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
Mutley  Grammar  School 
Heaton  Moor  College 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
The  Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Heaton  Moor  College 


Fail-head, L. 
Farmar,T. 
Farrell,  J. 
Faupel,L. 
Fay,P.  J. 
Fenion,A. 
Fennell, W. 
Fewkes.J.H. 
Field,  H.D. 
Field,  J.C. 
Fielding, F.W. 
Fitch, W. 
Foad,C.E. 
Foster,  A.  G. 
Foster, F.E. 
Foster,  W.F. 
Furness, E.O. 


St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Xaverian  College,  Brighton 
Hazlewood  S.,  Kingston-on-Thames 
Margate  College,  Farnham 
Streatham  Grammar  School 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Streatham  Grammar  School 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 


Gambazzi,  G.  H .  J.  P. 
Garrod,A.E. 
George, E.J. 

George,  F. 
Gherardi,P. 
Gherardi,R.J. 
Gilbert, T. 
Gillett.A.P. 
Goldberg,  A. 
Goovaerts,L.P.  . 
Gordon,  H. 

Gordon,  L. 

Gough, R. 

Gould, L.J. 

Green, A. 
Greig.K.M. 

Grien,F. 

Guest, J. 


St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Camberwell 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Tilley  House  School,  Wem 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Southport  College 


Hall,  J.M.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Halliday,E.A.G.  St.  Helen’s  College,  Seven  Kings 
Hancock,  W.  A.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

Hannah, H.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Harrison, C.S.  St.  Thomas’  High  School,  Erdington 
Hatherley.B.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Haworth, H.H.  Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
Head,B.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Henkel, L.E.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Hesling,S.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Hewens.E.N.C.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Hill, F.W.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

Hinchcliffe.G.E.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Hiscox,C.W.G.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Holland, L.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 

Hook,C.C.  Hazlewood  School,  Kingston-on-Thames 
Hore.R.H.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Horne, J.G.  Kersal  School 

Hughes, A. F.W.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

Humphrey, N.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Illingworth, T.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 


Jackson, R.T. 
James, R.E.C. 
Janson,S.E. 
Jarrett,C.R.T. 
Jenkins, A. 
Jenkins, H.W. 
Joel,S. 

Johnson, P.G. 
Jones, J.J. 
Jureidini,J. 


Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 
St.  Catherine’s  College,  Richmond 
Shenley  House,  Highgate 
Palmers  Green  HighS.,  WinchmoreHill 
Taplow  Grammar  School 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Xaverian  College,  Brighton 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Ansdell  School.  Lvtham 


Kane,J.P. 

Kay,S. 

Keller, B. 
Kendall, F.W.M. 
Killingbeck,G. 
Kinder, S.  A. 
King,G. 
King.G.H. 

King,  J.  A. 
Kirby, M. 
Knight, F. 
Knowers,L.E. 


Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Ansdell  School,  Lytham 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Heaton  Moor  College 
Xaverian  College,  Brighton 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 


Lappin,C.F.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Law.T.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Lawson, R.A.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Leader, L.  The  Modern  School,  Streatham  Common 
Lee,A.R.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

Lees,G.V.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Lees,0.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Lewis, E.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Lewis,  J.  Kersal  School 

Lloyd,  G.H.  University  School,  Rochester 

Lofthouse,R.J.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Loxley,H.W.  Margate  College,  Farnham 


MacLeod, R.B. 
Maguire, T.G. 
Mallalieu,J.V. 
Malzer,G. 
Manners,  G. 
March, G. 

Marsh,  R.M.G. 
Martin, T. 
Masters, A.  W. 
McCall,  P.W.S. 
McCooe,A. 
McInerny,J. 
McKenna,  F.J. 
McManus,  D. 
Meadows, W.H. 
Melville,A.W. 
Mitchell,  H.L. 
Modica,P. 
Molloy,B.  J. 
Money, R. 
Montgomerie,  C. 
Montgomerie,  G. 
Morgan, C.J. 
Morley,C. 
Morris,  A.  S. 
Morrissey,  B. 
Moss,D.F. 

Moss,  II.  G. 
Mott,W. 
HuirSmith,A. 
Murray,  D.E. 


Kersal  School 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
Ansdell  School,  Lytham 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
The  Philological  School,  Southsea 
Xaverian  College,  Brighton 
Margate  College,  Farnham 
St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Xaverian  College,  Brighton 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Xaverian  College,  Brighton 
Heaton  Moor  College 
Ongar  Grammar  School 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Margate  College,  Farnham 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Ongar  Grammar  School 


Nasman,G. 
Nassau,  J.H. 
Nichols, G.R.A. 
Nixon, E.L. 
Nopenaire.G. 


Taplow  Grammar  School 
St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 
Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 
Westfield  School,  Birkdale 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 


O’Brien, H. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Donnell, M. 
O’Shea,  L. 
Owers.A.J.W. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Silver  Hall,  Isleworth 
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Page, II. H.  Tilley  House  School,  Wem 

Panniter, M.Y.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Parsons,  15.  L.  Ballure  House  School,  Gt.  Crosby 

Pascal, R.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Payne,  H.F.  Streatliam  Grammar  School 

Pearman,F.E.  Mutley  Grammar  School 

Pell,C.  Xaverian  College,  Mayiield 

Perkins, T.R.  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Richmond 
Perrett,A.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Perry, F.O.  Margate  College,  Farnliam 

Phillips, R.E.  Seorton  Grammar  School 

Pollard,  F.L.  Cranbrook  Park  School,  Ilford 

Poole,  R.  J.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Prance, C.A.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

Prescott, H.G.  Clark’s  College,  Ealing 

Prinsen,C.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Pryce,B.J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Quick, R.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Quin, H.P.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Race,L.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

Reidy,D.P.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Reidy.J.P.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Camberwell 

Reiss, A.E.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Richardson,  A. S.  University  School,  Rochester 

Richardson, C.J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

Ritchie,  A.  Ini  ermediate  School,  Ballyclare 

Roberts,R.A.  Hilsea  College,  Portsmouth 

Robinson, G.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Roper, R.  St.  Thomas’  High  School,  Erdington 

Russell, R.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Russell, T.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Ryan,J.G.  St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 

Salter, L.J.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Sansom,E.E.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 


Sayer,W.B. 


Ongar  Grammar  School 


Scheggia.B.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Schreier.J.H.P.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Camberwell 
Scott, K.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Scrivens.L.E.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
Settmund.J.P.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Shackleton.L.  The1  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Sharman.K.F.C.  Mill  Hill  School,  Leicester 

Shaw.R.G.  Richmond  House,  Handswortli 

Shutte,C.B.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

Simpki’n,F.  Elmfield  College,  Leicester 

Simpson,  J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Sims,T.C.  St.  Catherine's  College,  Richmond 

Slater, J.F.  Seorton  Grammar  School 

Smalley, J.  Southport  College 

Smit,C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Smith, H.S.  Heaton  Moor  College 

South, J.M.  Endcliffe  College,  Sheffield 

Steen, L.A.  Margate  College,  Farnham 

Stehelin,F.G.  Southampton  Boys’ Coll.  &  High  School 
Stevens,  R.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Stevens, R.L.  St.  Boniface’s  College,  Plymouth 

Stocker, E.  Ansdell  School,  Lythain 

Stocks,  A.  Southport  College 

Stoppani,S.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Strerens.J.L.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Stringer, E.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 

Swift, L.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Sykes,  F.  Ansdell  School,  Lytham 

Tanstill,P.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Thompson, W.  A.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Tillman, W.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 

Tobin, F.J.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Turnbull, D.  Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 

Turnbull, J.G.  Heaton  Moor  College 

Turner, L.P.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Turner, P.J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 


Vann,L.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Vaughan, G.R.  Hilsea  College,  Portsmouth 

Vessey.II.F.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Vets,j.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Vincent, L.N.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Camberwell 

Walker, E.C.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Walker, H.  Seorton  Grammar  School 

Walsh, G.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Walter, H.P.McL.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Ward,V.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Watts, D.P.  Endcliffe  College,  Sheffield 

Waxman,R.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 

Wcekes,O.C.  Cranbrook  Park  School,  Ilford 

Wellesley, E.  Xavjerian  College,  Mayfield 

Wetz,M.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 

White,  D.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 

Whitlow,  F.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Wilcockson,A.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Wiler,F.J.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Camberwell 

Williams, E.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Williams, R.G.  Silver  Hall,  Isleworth 

Willing, R.  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Willment,S.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Wilson, C.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Wilson, E. A.  Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 

Wimble, E.W.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Wiseman,  J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Woodman,  J.R.  Hilsea  College,  Portsmouth 

Wotton.H.O.  Taplow  Grammar  School 

Wray,G.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Wright, D.C.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Wright, E.R.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Wright,  J.  Xaverian  College,  Brighton 

Wright,  J.E.  Ongar  Grammar  School 

Wuillaume,R.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Wuytack,R.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Yroung,D.C.  Streatham  Grammar  School 


GIRLS. 


Abrahams, K.  I.  Mansfield  College,  Hove 

Alford, E.  A.  Beauclerc  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Altman, E.  Mansfield  College,  Hove 

Andreae.M.E.  Private  tuition 

Arnold, M.E.  Crouch  End  High  School  &  College 
Ashworth, S.  St.  Agnes’,  Waterloo,  Accrington 

Atherton,  A.*  Lark  Hill,  Timperley 


Ladies’  School,  Newtownards 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Elmfield  College,  Leicester 
Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 
Felixstowe,  Bristol 
Mansfield  College,  Hove 
Convent,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea 
Eastworth  House  Convent,  Chertsey 


Bailie,A. 

Barrett,  K.M. 

Beale, G.W. 

Bedford,  I.  A. 

Bell,M. 

Bellamy, M. I. 

Bernstein, M. 

Berry,  G. 

Biancliedi.E.A. 

Billinton,U.M. 

Convent  of  the  ImmaculateHeart  of  Mary,Newhaven 
Bleksley,D.E.  Silver  Hall,  Isleworth 

Blow,M.  Convent  of  St,  Chretienne,  Gillingham 
Boniface,  E.M.  Apsley  House,  Wood  GreeD 

Borghorst,T.C.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
Boulding,E.L.  Crouch  End  High  School  &  College 
Boulton,  A.  Apsley  House,  Wood  Green 

Brann,M.F.  Intermediate  School,  Ballyclare 

Branson, B.R.  St.  Margaret’s,  West  Hartlepool 

Brasnett.A.W.B.  Private  tuition 

Briggs, M.E.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Brown, N.F.  Colne  Valley  School,  Rickmans  worth 
Brown, N.W.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Buckland,.T.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Burgham,D.W.  Beauclerc  II.,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Burrows, A.  Mayfield,  W.  Dulwich 

Burrows, J.  Mayfield,  W.  Dulwich 

Buswell,E.  Norton  Lodge,  Small  Heath 

Canning, C.M.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Carter, G.M.  Westfield  School,  Birkdale 

Coke,B.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Coleman, M.G.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
Collins, R.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Coney.C.  Convent  of  St.  Chretienne,  Gillingham 
Cranstone, S.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 

Cross, H.G.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Davies, M.L.  The  Waldrons,  Dulwich 

Davis, K.E.  Melbourne  College,  Thornton  Heath 

Davis, P.N.  Mansfield  College,  Hove 

Dove.M.  Convent,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea 

Dulake,K.  Newcastle  House,  Lewes 

Dundas,M.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 


Edwards, S. A. 
Emiuott.M.H. 
Evershed.E.  W. 


Girls' 


Felixstowe,  Bristol 
Westfield  School,  Birkdale 
Grammar  School,  Wembley 


Fisher, E.C.  Melbourne  College,  Thornton  Heath 
Fisher, M.  University  School,  Rochester 

Fisher, P.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 

Fowler, V.L.  Elmfield  College,  Leicester 

Franc, M.R.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Francis, R.M.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 


Freebody,D.C.E. 


High  Schbol,  Waltham  Cross 


Fuller,  H.L.  Beauclerc  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Futchor,E.  Newcastle  House,  Lewes 

Genti,M.R.V.  Burwood  College,  East  Sheen 

Gibson, J.R.  King’s  House,  Highgate 

Gibson,  W.M.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Godwin, P.F.  Melbourne  College,  Thornton  Heath 
Goodbody.R.C.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Gowen,M.B.  Private  tuition 

Hammond, F.E.  The  Friends’ School,  Mountmellick 
Harold- D.M.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 

Heitland.I.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Hockey, E.D.  The  Waldrons,  Dulwich 

Hodgson,  R.D.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Holdom.P.M.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Hopkins, B.  Ladies’  School,  The  Close,  Brighton 

Jacobs, M.  Convent  of  St.  Chretienne,  Gillingham 
Jardine.K.H.  Somerville  School,  Streathanv  Hill 

Jones, C.E.  Beauclerc  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames 

Keeble,N.  Ladies'  School,  The  Close,  Brighton 

Kenny, L.K.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Kimber,E.  Mayfield,  W.  Dulwich 

King, D.M.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
Kingston, E.  A.  F.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
KirkjD.E.  Elm  House  School,  Ealing 

Knapton,D.M.  Somerville  School,  Streatham  Hill 

Krebser.G.  Convent,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea 

Lammond.W.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,WinchmoreHill 


Caris brook,  Tooting  Bee  Common 
King’s  House,  Highgate 
Ballure  House,  Gt.  Crosby 
St.  Margaret’s  School,  Bridgend 
Crouch  End  High  School  &  College 


Lanham,M.E. 

Lawdham,L.K. 

Lawrence,  F. 

Lewis, A.M. 

Lock,  W. 

Lofthouse,M.L. 

Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,Newhaven 
Logan,L.J.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Maguire,  V.M.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
Mainwood,K.J. 

Convent  ofthe  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,Newhaven 


Marshall, M.E. 
Marshall,  S. 

Martin,  D. 
Mathews,  I.  G. 
McCormick, D. 
McElaney,A.E. 
MeShane,M. 
Michael-Kerin,  J,  F. 
Morgan, M.E. 
Mundy,G.B. 


Beecliolme  College,  Belper 
Mayfield,  W.  Dulwich 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 
The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Cranbrook  Terrace  Ladies’  S.,  Belfast 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  Tooting 
Lark  Hill,  Timperley 
Mansfield  College,  Hove 
St.  Margaret’s  School,  Bridgend 
Melrose  House,  Cricklewood 


Murray,  N.  Convent  of  St.  Chretienne,  Gillingham 

Neate.E.M. 

Norris, S. 

Nos  worthy, E.M. 


University  School,  Rochester 
Mansfield  College,  Hove 
Felixstowe,  Bristol 

O'Hanlon, V.P. 

^ie  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,Newhaven 
Oldfield, A. R.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 
Oldfield, H.G.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 


Orsborn,V.  Convent  of  St.  Chretienne,  Gillingham 
Osborne, G.  A.  C.  Westfield  School,  Birkdale 

Overall, W.D.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

Owers,J.M.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 

Page, A.  Convent,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea 

Palmer, G.M.  Burwood  College,  East  Sheen 

Panter,E.M.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Peacock, D. A.M.  High  School,  Twickenham  Green 
Penfold, F.  Newcastle  House,  Lewes 

Phipps, J.E.  St.  Helen’s  College,  Seven  Kings 

PollittjJ.G.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Povey,E.  Newcastle  House,  Lewes 

Pursey,J.  Convent  of  St.  Chretienne,  Gillingham 

Read,  J.E.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Rew,B.R.  St.  Helen’s  College,  Seven  Kings 

Reynolds, M.P.  Beauclerc  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Ridgley,M.  Palmers  Green  HighS.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Roberts, M.E.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Robinson, M.  Newcastle  House,  Lewes 

Robson, A.  Intermediate  School,  Ballyclare 

Rodwell,E.R.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Salmond.K.W.  Private  tuition 

Schwersee,N. 

Convent  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
Scott, L.  Convent,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea 

Seale, V.  Mayfield,  W.  Dulwich 

Seymour, B.F.  King’s  House,  Highgate 

SheepwaslijM.  Convent  of  St.  Chretienne,  Gillingham 
Shields,G.  St.  Mary’s,  Alnwick 

Short, P.M.  Wincliam  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Skull,W.E.A.  Girls’ Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Smith, C.M.  Beauclerc  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Smith, I. G.  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Stapleford,A.A.W.  Beauclerc  H.,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Steuning, J.  L.  Convent  Ste.  Marthe,  Rottingdean 

Stone, M.K.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Strauss, M.  Cumberland  House,  Stoke  Newington 

Tarrant, G.E.  Palmers  Green  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Taylor, M. A.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

Tonkin, D.M.  University  School,  Rochester 

Tucker, D.  Convent  of  St.  Chretienne,  Gillingham 
Turnock.J.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 


VanSlochem,K.  A. 
Vercoe,K. 


Mansfield  College,  Hove 
Newcastle  House,  Lewes 


Wadham.G.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 

Walker, P.E.M.  Beauclerc  H.,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Wallace, M.  A.  Ballure  House,  Gt.  Crosby 

Walter, R.A.  The  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Walk, W.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Wembley 

Warr,W.E.  Apsley  House,  Wood  Green 

Watt.B.  Fenliam  HigliS.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Welch, E.F.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

Williams, N.M.  Felixstowe,  Bristol 

Wright, D. I. M.  Palmers  Green  HighS., WinehmoreHill 
Wright, J.  Newcastle  House,  Lewes 

Y'arrill.E.L.  Beauclerc  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames 


Zarnan,R. 


Convent,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea 
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Messrs.  W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

BOOKSELLERS,  CAMBRIDGE, 

regret  that,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  paper,  they 
will  be  unable  to  issue  their  usual  Catalogue  of 
School  and  College  Text  Books  this  year.  They 
trust,  however,  that  Head  Masters,  Head  Mistresses, 
Teachers,  and  Librarians  of  School  Libraries  will 
apply  to  them  for  any  books  which  may  be  required. 

CATALOGUES  OF  CENERAL  INTEREST  WILL  BE  ISSUED  PERIODICALLY. 

APPLICATIONS  INVITED. 

N.B. — A  list  of  school  books  offered  at  cheap  prices  in 
numbers  is  now  ready 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BT  THE 

COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS. 

Ia  strict  accordance  with,  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  6s.  6d. 

•»  ,,  060  ,,  ...  ...  I,  13s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  10id.;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10 ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1,10. 
Music  Paper,  2s.  6d.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  Holborn  690.  63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

will  hold  an 


HARRAP’S  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

By  Dr.  Walter  Libby,  M.A.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  304  pages.  Size 
7£  by  5  in.  5s.  net. 

HARRAP’S  INTRODUCTORY  ALGEBRA 

By  William  Farquharson,  M.A.,  Daniel  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo,  180  pages,  with  Answers,  2s.  net.  Also  without  Answers,  Is.  9d. 
net. 

From  the  Principal  of  a  Preparatory  School ; — “  Farquharson’s  Algebra  is 
first-rate,  and  I  shall  put  an  order  through  in  due  course.  I  hope  the  book  will 
have  the  success  it  deserves,  for  of  the  large  number  of  elementary  Algebras  I 
have  perused  in  my  search  for  something  suitable  for  beginners,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  appears  to  have  realized  and  provided  for  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
of  the  subject  for  small  boys.” 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF 
LANGUAGES 

By  Harold  E.  Palmer,  Phonetic  Department, University  College.London. 
Large  8vo,  about  336  pages,  with  Diagrams,  Ac.  10s.  6d.  net. 

An  important  book  designed  as  a  plea  for  systematic  methods  of  language 
study  and  teaching  on  a  rational  and  perfectly  organized  basis,  as  opposed  to 
.  empirical  and  unsystematic  methods  based  on  insufficient  or  faulty  data. 

FRENCH  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  Josette  E.  Spink.  With  Illustrations  and  Vocabulary.  Small  crown 
8vo,  96  pages.  Is.  6d.  net. 

This  little  book  is  designed  primarily  as  a  reader  for  class  use. 

DEUTSCHE  ANEKD0TEN 

By  H.  Stroebe.  With  Vocabulary.  48  pages,  sewed.  Is.  net. 

HARRAP’S  PRACTICAL  RUSSIAN  GRAMMAR 

(In  Press.) 

By  R.  T.  Currall,  M.A.,  George  Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh.  Part  I. 
With  Phonetic  Transcripts,  Exercises  in  the  Russian  Handwritings,  and 
Vocabularies.  272  pages.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net.  Part  II  is  in  active  prepara¬ 
tion. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS  in  DECEMBER  1918. 


<0>\  SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
\V^\  MATHEMATICAL, 


Telephone 


A  RUSSIAN  PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

With  an  Introduction  on  Russian  Pronunciation.  By  R.  T.  Currall,  M.A., 
George  Watson’s  College.  Size  5£  by  3  in.  128  pages,  limp  cloth.  Is.  net. 
This  book  contains  classified  lists  of  more  than  2,000  Russian  words,  with 
phonetic  pronunciation  of  each  and  its  English  equivalent. 

OLD  FRENCH  NURSERY  SONGS 

Arranged  and  Illustrated  by  Anne  Anderson.  Accompaniment  printed 
boldly  for  use  at  the  Piano.  With  Eight  Colour  Plates  and  many  Line 
Drawings  and  Decorations.  Size  11J  by  8|  in.  Picture  Jacket,  6s.  net. 
This  collection  comprises  some  thirty  charming  French  Songs. 

Extract  from  Music The  melodies  are  simple  and  beautiful  in  true  French 
manner,  the  pictures  are  dainty  botli  as  to  drawing  and  colour.” 

A  FIRST  SPANISH  COURSE 

By  Profs.  E.  C.  Hills  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  With  Phonetics,  Exercises, 
and  Vocabularies.  Crown  8vo.  340  pages,  4s.  net.  Key  for  Teachers  only, 
5s.  3d.  net. 

This  easier  course  is  designed  for  much  younger  pupils  than  the  Authors’ 
previous  work. 

LA  VIDA  DE  VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA 

By  M.  J.  Quintana.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary, 
by  E.  A.  Woolf,  D.Litt.  Small  crown  8vo,  116  pages.  Is.  6d.  net. 

A  “  one  term  ”  Reader,  the  text  amounting  to  64  pages. 

CAPITUL0S  ESC0GID0S  DE  V.  BLASC0  IBANEZ 

With  Notes  and  full  Vocabulary,  by  Alec  E.  Woolf,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  192 
pages,  2s.  net. 

Selections — each  one  complete  in  itself — from  the  works  of  the  foremost 
t  novelist  of  the  present  day,  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  every 
European  language. 

N,B. — New  Descriptive  Lists  of  Books  in  French  and  Spanish  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

By  Dr.  Terman,  with  Introduction  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  University  of 
Manchester. 

An  important  new  book  on  Experimental  Psychology  and  its  latest  applica¬ 
tion  in  schools  and  public  institutions  ;  provides  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
set  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  in  the  revised  form  in  which  they  are  used  to-day. 

These  tests  are  explained  and  discussed  in  detail  and  supplemented  by  a  set 
of  cards  reproducing  in  facsimile  and  appraising  the  actual  performance  of  the 
subjects  tested.  (In  the  Press.) 


London  :  GEORGE  G.  HARRAP  6  CO.,  LTD. 

Directors:  GEORGE  G.  HARRAP,  G.  OLIVER  ANDERSON. 

2  6  3  Portsmouth  St.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  2 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.1. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Forty-sixth  Annua!  Series:  Second  Course. 


CURRENT  CHANGES  IN  EDUCATION 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Course  will  begin  on  Thursday,  October  3rd,  at  6  p.m. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  faced  with  certain  important  changes  in  educational  theory  and  practice  that  must  seriously  affect  the 
life  and  work  of  professional  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  indicate  these  changes,  to  explore  their  effects  and  to  suggest  means 
of  meeting  the  demands  they  will  make  on  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  on  the  education  of  the  country.  However  drastic  the  coming 
changes,  the  present  system  will  not  be  entirely  swept  away.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  business  of  the  lecturer  to  correlate  what  is  with  what 
is  to  be,  and  to  illustrate  the  changes  in  English  education  by  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  of  other  countries  where  similar  developments 
are  taking  place  under  somewhat  different  conditions.  He  will  make  a  point  of  keeping  the  lectures  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the 
practical  and  the  practicable. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Oct.  3).  The  Limits  of  Possible  Change. — Implications  of  “  transition 
time,”  “parting  of  the. ways”  and  similar  phrases:  the  Heraclitean  flux: 
stability  underlying  the  flux  :  determining  influence  of  the  past :  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  educational  evolution :  changes  from  withm  the  profession  and  from 
without :  real  changes  and  apparent  changes  :  dangers  of  love  of  change  as 
such :  present  restlessness  of  the  profession :  its  causes  and  probable  conse¬ 
quences  :  the  limitations  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  teacher. 

II.  (Oct.  10.)  Changes  in  Organization. — Rearrangement  of  responsibilities 
between  Heads  of  schools  and  school  governors  :  recognition  of  the  school  as  an 
organism  :  corresponding  need  for  organization  to  be  determined  from  within  : 
loosening  of  tradition .-  diminishing  importance  of  curriculum  in  determining 
organization  :  the  staff  hierarchy  :  form-master  versus  specialist :  increasing 
complexity  of  the  interaction  of  sides,  sets,  houses  and  other  units  of  organiza¬ 
tion  :  the  striving  after  simplicity. 

III.  (Oct.  17.)  School  Buildings.— Evolution  of  our  present  school  archi¬ 
tecture,  elementary  and  secondary :  the  psychology  of  the  corridor  and  the 
glass  door:  hall  and  classroom:  Wirt’s  revolt  against  “a  seat  and  a  desk  for 
each  pupil  ” :  limitation  of  classroom  accommodation :  correlation  between 
teaching  and  school  structure :  peripatetic  teaching :  over-emphasis  on  stone 
and  lime :  teacher’s  power  of  manipulating  school  space :  tendency  towards 
less  permanent  school  buildings  :  changing  views  about  school  sites. 

IV.  (Oct.  24.)  The  New  Discipline. — Various  meanings  of  the  term  disci¬ 
pline  :  discriminated  from  organization :  undue  emphasis  on  one  aspect  of 
discipline  :  basis  of  teacher’s  authority :  nature  of  power  of  control :  the 
“discipline  master”:  so-called  “free”  discipline:  the  Montessori  ideal:  the 
Prussian :  discipline  evolved  among  the  pupils  themselves  :  self-government : 
relation  to  prefect  system  and  to  honour  system  :  the  new  discipline  combines 
the  ideals  of  control  and  training. 

V.  (Oct.  31.)  Changed  Social  Function  of  the  School. — School  ceasing  to 
be  an  institution  apart :  it  is  gradually  being  assimilated  as  part  of  the  general 
social  system:  school  as  social  centre:  civic  correlation  in  Gary  system:  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  school  buildings  for  general  social  purposes  :  implications  of  the 
nursery  schools  and  the  “motherly  person”:  extension  of  corporate  spirit  to 
the  elementary  schools  :  development  of  the  "  common  school  ”  ideal,  and  the 
results  that  must  necessarily  follow. 

VI.  (Nov.  7.)  The  New  Views  on  Play  in  Education. — In  some  ways  a  re¬ 
version  to  an  older  type  of  education  :  two  directions  (a)  towards  systematized 
play  in  schools,  (b)  towards  a  lighter  way  of  dealing  with  school  subjects,  as  in 
Mr.  Caldwell  Cook’s  The  Play  Way  .-  in  organized  games  play  becomes  work  : 
play  is  no  longer  a  subsidiary  matter :  contrast  between  public  schools  and 
others :  playgrounds  contrasted  with  playing  fields  :  controversy  about  teach¬ 
ing  play  :  place  of  play  in  the  school  curriculum  :  function  of  the  play-master. 


VII.  (Nov.  14.)  Changes  in  Curriculum. — Nothing  specially  new  in  fact  of 
change  here  :  curriculum  always  in  a  state  of  flux :  origin  and  development  of 
current  curriculum  : '  the  principle  of  balance  :  "  knife  and  fork  studies  ”  : 
cultural  studies :  the  immanence  of  "Formal  Training :  the  present  revolt  against 
“  bookishness  ”  :  danger  of  too  strong  recoil :  the  boy-scout  ide^l :  the  voca¬ 
tional  ideal  :  claims  of  the  modern  social  reformer  :  the  curriculum  as  a  datum 
in  the  teacher’s  problem  :  his  freedom  within  the  limits  sec  by  the  educational 
authority. 

VIII.  (Nov.  21.)  Changes  in  Methods  of  Instruction. — New  view  of  the 
nature  of  instruction  :  information-mongers  :  standardizing  of  methods  :  pure 
didactics  going  out  of  favour :  growing  preference  for  the  various  dialectic 
methods  :  strange  recrudescence  of  lecturing  in  the  teaching  of  certain  school 
subjects  :  increased  recognition  of  the  pupil’s  point  of  view  :  paidocentricism 
does  not  imply  neglect  of  subject-matter,  but  a  demand  for  proper  correlation  : 
new  methods  marked  by  a  recognition  of  the  organic  unit  of  knowledge. 

IX.  (Nov.  28.)  Changes  in  the  Use  of  Textbooks. — Origin  of  textbooks  :  at 
first  purely  logical,  taking  no  account  of  reader’s  special  needs  :  textbook  held 
teacher  in  bondage :  revolt  against  book  as  supreme  authority  .  its  function  as 
an  adjunct  to  teaching  :  relation  of  pupil’s  class-notes  to  the  textbook  :  pupil  as 
textbook  maker :  attempts  at  standardizing  textbooks  by  associations  of 
teachers  :  need  for  various  types  to  meet  different  cases  :  anomalous  position  of 
private  publishers  dominating  the  production  of  textbooks. 

X.  (Dec.  5.)  Changes  in  Class  Manipulation. — Class  hitherto  always  taken 
for  granted  :  economic  justification  for  teaching  by  classes:  class  always  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  :  the  “  death  knell  of  class  teaching  ”  ;  positive  advan¬ 
tages  of  class  teaching  :  distinction  between  a  class  as  a  teaching  unit  and  as  an 
organization  unit :  modern  tendency  to  emphasize  the  organization  aspect : 
resulting  compromise  of  combining  the  two  aspects,  with  an  increasing  bias 
towards  private  coaching  of  individuals  organized  into  suitable  groups. 

XI.  (Dec.  12.)  , Changes  in  Examination  and  Inspection. — Origin  and 
development  of  school  examinations  :  double  test  (a)  of  pupils,  (5)  of  teachers  : 
police  aspect  of  examination  and  inspection  :  examinations  ai’e being  supplanted 
by  inspection :  examinations  used  for  two  tests  (a)  for  attainments,  (b)  for 
capacity :  increased  demand  for  tests  of  intelligence :  development  of  the 
practical  and  oral  examination  :  co-ordination  of  examination  results  with  the 
school  record  :  demand  for  the  training  of  examiners  and  inspectors. 

XII.  (Dec.  19.)  The  New  Teacher. — Types  of  teacher  must  change  with  the 
new  developments  :  two  conflicting  movements  (a)  towards  more  definite  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  (6)  towards  the  ideal  of  social  service  :  increasing  solidarity  of  the 
teaching  craft :  effects  of  increased  complexity  of  professional  training :  the 
development  of  arcana :  the  “direct  teacher”  and  the  educational  middle¬ 
man  :  the  type  of  personality  the  public  will  insist  upon  having  in  its  teachers  : 
inevitable  rise  in  social  status  :  place  of  the  “  great  ”  teacher  in  the  immediate 
future. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION, 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 
***  Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 


London:  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Sox,  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2  ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Parringdon  Street,  E.C  .4. 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.1. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 
“Changes  in  Education,”  by  Professor 
John  Adams,  began  on  Thursday,  the 
3rd  of  October.  For  Syllabus,  see 
page  1  54. 

Members  of  the  College  have  free 
admission  to  the  Lectures.  Particu¬ 
lars  concerning  membership  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas.  —  The  next  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  begin  on  the  30th  of  December,  1918. 

The  Summer  Diploma  Examination  has 
been  discontinued. 


Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. —  The  next 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  1919. 


Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations.— The  Christmas  Examina¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1918. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — The  next  Examination  will  begin 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1919. 

Commercial  Examinations. — An  Ex- 

amination  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
Commercial  Subjects  will  be  held  in 

December,  1918. 


The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  he  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

Cl,  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 


T 


HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

.  OP  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  iu  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  February  5th,  1919. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October- 
November.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  January  29th,  1919. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  he  obtained  on  application. 
Price  4d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M. or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  &  15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


‘XTlnlverett^ 

Correspondence  College. 

(FOUNDED  IN  1887.) 

PRINCIPAL : 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
E.C.S.,  P.R.A.S. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

( Graduates  of  British  Universities  and  holders 
of  certain  Diplomas  can  register  as  matriculated 
students  of  London  University  ivithnut  passing 
the  Matriculation  Examination.) 


B  Sbovt  (Smbe 

I  to  London  University  Examinations,  giving 
full  Particulars  of  Courses  and  Fees,  post 
free  to  Private  Students  from — 

The  Secretary, 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

-U  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 
G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE.  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in 
London  and  at  over  400  Local  Centres  in  Decbmber 
(last  day  of  entry,  November  15). 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  :  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus  L.C.M.).the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Porms  of 
Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  th«  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAMBIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford,  Bel- 
ast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St. 
Andrews,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several 
other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION  j 

For  Lon  Jon  University  | 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  A  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B-Sc.  lEcon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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B1RKBEGK  COLLEGE 


Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.4. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (Day  and  Evening) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS _ Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 

Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SCIENCE. —Chemistry.Physics, Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied) ,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 
EveningOonrses  for  tlieDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws . 
CEOCRAPHY  DIPLOMA  and  MATRICULATION. 


POST-GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 


Sessional 

Fees 


{ 


Day  :  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
.Evening ;  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 

£5.  5s. 


Prospectus  post  free,  Calendared,  (by  post  3d.). 


I 


Mrs.  curwefs  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 

NEW  TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC 
TEACHERS  and  STUDENT  TEACHERS,  held 
weekly,  began  on  the  2nd  October  (10  a.m.)  at  the 
Wigm'ore  Hall  Studios,  Wigwore  Street,  W.l,  taught 
by  Miss  Scott  Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret 
Knaggs,  A.R.C.M.— An  interview  may  be  had  by 
appointment,  or  particulars  of  the  classes  may  be 
obtained  by  post  from  either  teacher  at  the  same 
address. 


rr\  HE  TIVERTON  GIRLS’ 

-i  SCHOOL,  DEVON. 

Required,  in  January,  a  MISTRESS,  to  teach1 
Botany,  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and 
Senior'  Mathematics  ;  or  Mathematics  throughout 
the  School ;  or  Elementary  Physics  arid  Chemistry, 
and  Mathematics. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Mistress,  stating  salary 
required. 


Teachers  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

( Constituted  by  Order  in  Council,  29  Feb.,  1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to— 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47  BEDFORD  SQUARE, 

London,  W.C.l. 

_  ___  _____ 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  eor  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September  to 
prepare  for  the  London  and  Cambridge  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£8  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund.  Special  grants  to  Honours 
Students  of  £28  towards  Hostel  fees,  or  £15  if  living 
in  rooms. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salubsury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W.  6. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oakley  House, 

14, 16,  &  18  Bloomsbury  Street,  London.  W.C.l. 
Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.  - 

rpHIS  Agency  lias  been  established 

.A  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.ih.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  ltd. 

9  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.l. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  :— 

HEAD  MASTERS'  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  CUILQ. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis- 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 
therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.3C 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


DENMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MASSAGE. 


Training  Strictly  Swedish.  Residential  Hostel  Attached.  Scholarships,  Value  £40  and  £20,  Offered  Annually. 

The  College  has  Open-air  Gymnasium  and  Sports  Ground.  It  is  efficiently  staffed  and  the  Course  of  Training  is  recognized  by  Publ’c 

Examination  Boards. 

For  further  particulars  apply:  Miss  E.  SPELMAN  STANGER,  Member  and  Examiner  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseuses,  Sunray  Avenue 

Herne  Hill,  London,  S.  E.  24. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  TIIE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 

Packed  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  6s.  Sd. 

i?  *.  960  ,,  ...  ...  tl  13s., 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 

Music  Paper. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers,  § 

Telephone  Holborn  690,  63  HI  GH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1  | 

BUTTON’S  hovir 

[DUTTON’S  Shorthand  has  only  6  rules  and  29  characters  fij 
Complete  theory  learned  in  24  hours.  That  stage  reached’  1 
practice  quickly  gives  high  reporting  speeds.  Send  2'  stamps  for  1 
specimen  lesson  to  Dutton's  College  (Desk  T.  7),  Skegness  S 

SHORTHA N D 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AO  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationebs’  Hall  London. 


provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6 ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  student’s  knowledge  at  starting.  Each 
lesson  consists  of  very  full  lesson-notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer- notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


SECONDHAND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Please  write  Tor  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

will  hold  an 

EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  COMMERCIAL.  SUBJECTS  in  DECEMBER  1918, 


ISov.  1,  1918.] 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  80  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices  :  12  &  1  3  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

Telegraphic  Address : — 

Scholasque,  Westrand,  London.” 

Telephone 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 

and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  Graduates  and  other  well  qualified 
Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments  for 
next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  ITo  charge  unless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girl3’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can, on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL 
&  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them 
free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  to 
English  and  Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses 
and  other  Teachers  on  application.  Liberal 
Salaries. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 

Membership  of  the  College 
is  open  to  Teachers  and  to 
others  engaged  in  Education. 

The  privileges  of  membership 
include  free  admission  to  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Meetings;  the  use 
of  the  Members’  Room  and  of 
a  large  Library  of  educational 
and  other  books;  reduction  of 
fees  payable  in  the  case  of 
appointments  obtained  through 
the  Joint  Agencies;  & c.  Copies 
of  “The  Educational  Times” 
and  of  the  College  Calendar 
are  sent  to  every  Member. 

Full  particulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

Members  who  hold  Diplomas 
of  the  College  pay  a  lower 
subscription  than  others. 
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(UmpetBtfg  £ufortaf  Coffe^e. 

LONDON. 

CHRISTMAS 


VACATION 

CLASSES. 


JANUARY  MATRICULATION. 

A  Recapitulation  Class  for  the  January  Matricu¬ 
lation  commences  Thursday,  December  19th,  and 
extends  to  date  of  Examination. 

Annually  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  about 
1 00  Students  of  the  University  Tutorial  College 
have  passed  London  Matriculation. 


LABORATORY  WORK  IN 
PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Practical  Classes  in  Chemistry.  Physics,  and 
Botany  commence  Thursday,  December  19th,  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at.  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Eull  particulars  may  he  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 

RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.  1. 


m&mikL 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE 

(FOUNDED  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Proebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb. Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  184  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


FREE, 


47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.22, 
and  110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


BOOKS 


On  Educational, 
Scientific,  Medical, 
Law,  Theological,  and 
ALL  other  Subjects. 

SECOND  HAND  AT  HALF  PRICES. 
NEW  BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

Catalogues  Free.  State  Wants.  Books  Bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE, 

121/123  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2. 


TVTacissY’c; 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD  , 

Educational  Events, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

* 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams— ‘‘ TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— Museum  1136. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished,  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B,— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the.  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN SFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C. — PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  I^NICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  mucl\  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Translation  from  French.  By  r.  l.  g. 

Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  James  M.  Moore,  M.A.  Demy  8vo. 
6s  6d  net 

“A  book  which  is  clear,  helpful,  and  a  pleasure  to  read  and  work 
through.  We  say,  '  work  through,’  because  the  most  valuable  part  is  cer¬ 
tainly  that  section  which  consists  of  models,  or  specimens  of  how  fine 
translation  should  be  carried  out.  It  is  in  these  passages,  so  c  irefully  and 
delicately  handled,  that  the  science  and  art  of  the  authors  is  most  evident. 
.  .  .  This,  in  short,  is  a  very  good  book,  and  it  should  be  bought.” — The 
Times 

A  Manual  of  French  Composition.  By 

the  same  Authors.  Demy  8vo.  5s  net 

“The  outstanding  feature  ...  is  the  Model  Lessons.  .  .  .  These  are 
of  high  merit,  and  deserve  ttie  closest  attention.  .  .  .  The  work  is  highly' 
stimulating,  and  shows  how  the  study'  of  a  modern  language  may  give  that 
mental  discipline  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  province  of  the 
ancient  classics.” — Modern  Language  Teaching 

A  Short  Italian  Dictionary.  By  Alfred 

Hoare,  M.A.  Yol.  I,  Italian-English.  Demy  8vo.  9s  net 

The  need  for  an  Italian-English  dictionary  brought  up  to  date  and  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a  moderate  price  has  long  been  felt.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work 
now  presented,  together  with  the  companion  volume  shortly  to  be  issued, 
may  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  a  student.  The  first,  volume  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  author’s  quarto  dictionary  published  in  1915,  and  the 
second  an  expansion  of  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  appended  thereto. 

Regnard :  Le  Joueur.  Edited  by  Arthur  Tilley, 

M.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s  net 

LCSagC  l  Turcaret.  Comddie.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  M. A.,  F.S. A.  Crown  8vo.  6s  net 

Manuel  de  Lecture  Expliquee:  XIXe 

Siecle.  Edited  by  S.  A.  Richards,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
2s  0d  net.  Cambridge  Modern  Frencli  Series,  Senior  Group 

La  Maison  aux  Panonceaux.  Par  Lady 

Frazer.  With  exercises  and  vocabulary  by  A.  Wilson- 
Green,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s  net.  Cambridge  Modern  French 
Series,  Junior  Group 

How  We  Learn.  A  Short  Primer  of  Scientific  Method 

for  Boys.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Is  6d  net 

“  Intended  for  those  who  have  worked  out  exercises  in  induction  of  the 
nature  described  in  the  pamphlet  Scientific  Method  in  Schools.  It  is 
thoroughly  sensible,  and  training  on  these  lines  should  go  far  to  open  the 
eyes  of  lads  as  to  the  part  played  by'  hypothesis  in  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  encourage  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the  relevance 
of  the  details  of  a  piece  of  evidence,  for  the  more  glaring  cases  of  fallacy, 
and  the  like.” — Westminster  Gazette 

The  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

A  Method  of  Studying  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  By  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Nunn,  M.A.  Second  edition.  Crown 
8vo.  4s  net.  Key.  2s  6d  net 

Via  Nova,  or  the  Application  of  the  Direct  Method  to  Latin 

and  Greek.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s  net. 
Cambridge  Handbooks  for  Teachers 

Initium.  A  First  Latin  Course  on  the  Direct  Method.  By 

R.  B.  Appleton  and  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  Crown  8vo.  2s  net 
Teacher's  Companion.  Is  fid  net 


A  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry. 

By  E.  W.  Hobson,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  edition.  DemySvo. 
12s  fid  net 

“There  was  a  time  when  Professor  Hobson’s  volume  was  the  only 
British  textbook  in  which  the  higher  portions  of  the  subject  were  ade¬ 
quately  treated.  Even  now  it  has  no  serious  rival,  for  although  later  works 
on  higher  analysis  contain  many  chapters  overlapping  the  ground  covered 
by  the  latter  half  of  this  volume,  we  believe  that  ‘  Hobson  ’  will  continue 
to  be  the  favourite  textbook  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  the  subject  beyond 
a  merely  elementary  course.” — The  Mathematical  Gazette  on  the  Third 
Edition 

English  Grammar:  Descriptive  and 

Historical.  By  T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.,  and  R.  S. 

Wallace,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s  net 

“  The  present  volume,  in  the  production  of  which  the  Professor  of 
Classics  at  Melbourne  University  has  collaborated  with  the  Professor  of 
English,  is  one  of  the  best  amongst  recent  works  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
grammar  is  admirably  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  displays  throughout 
a  tone  of  enlightened  common  sense  rather  than  the  pedantry  so  often  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  study  of  this  subject.” — The  Journal  of  Education 


Shakespeare  :  King  Richard  II.  Edited,  with 

introduction,  brief  notes,  and  glossary,  by  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.A.  With  a  frontispiece.  Pott  8vo.  Is  fid  net.  Granta 
Shakespeare  Series 

“  This  is  a  handy  and  compact  edition,  in  every  respect  suitable  for 
school  purposes.  The  text  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  the  expurgations 
are  the  minimum  in  extent.  There  is  a  well-written  introduction,  with  a 
discussion  on  the  characters  and  the  dramatic  and  other  qualities  of  the 
play.  The  notes  are  perfectly  full,  and  yet  occupy  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  pages.” — The  Scottish  Educational  Journal 

Milton :  Areopagitica.  With  a  Commentary  by  Sir 

Richard  C.  Jebb,  and  with  Supplementary  Material.  Extra 
fcap  8vo,  3s  net.  Pitt  Press  Series. 

The  Commentary  on  Milton’s  Areopagitica  here  printed  (Introduction, 
Analysis,  and  Notes)  was  privately  printed  by  Sir  It.  C.  Jebb  for  the  use 
of  a  course  of  lectures  given  at  Cambridge  in  the  Lent  Term  of  1872.  Mr 
Verity  has  compiled  a  short  appendix  of  comments,  drawn  mainly  from 
his  own  editions  of  Milton  published  by  the  University  Press,  and  has 
added  the  brief  L-fe 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  William 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
M.A.,  F.S. A.  Crown  8vo.  3s  net.  English  Romantic  Poets 

“A  volume  of  exceptional  merit,  beautifully  printed,  and  admirably 
edited,  with  an  introduction  at  once  appreciative  and  illuminated,  and 
notes  that  are  a  real  help  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student.” 

The  Guardian 

Uniform  with  the  above 

Keats.  Shelley.  Coleridge.  3s  net  each. 

Lord  Macaulay  :  History  of  England. 

Chapter  III.  The  State  of  England  in  1685.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  Reddaway',  M.A.  Extra  fcap  8vo.  2s  3d  net.  Pitt 
Press  Series 

“  The  value  of  the  volume  for  pupil  teachers  and  senior  scholars  in 
secondary  schools  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  every  teacher.” — The 
Schoolmaster 

“  Schoolboys  could  not  have  a  better  guide  to  this  famous  chapter  than 
Mr.  Reddaway;  his  notes  are  few,  up-to-date,  and  judicial.” — The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Review 

The  Student’s  Handbook  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge. 

Seventeenth  edition.  Revised  to  30  June,  1918,  Crown  8vo. 
6s  net 


A  complete  educational  catalogue ,  or  prospectuses  of  any  of  the  above  books, 

will  be  sent  on  request 

FETTER  LANE,  L.ONDQN,  E.C.  4 :  C.  F.  CLAY,  MANAGER 
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Until  further  notice,  “The  Educational  Times” 
will  be  issued  four  times  a  year  —  on  the 
15th  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  The 
next  issue  will  appear  on  January  15th,  1919. 


Important— Change  of  Address. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should 
be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,  ‘Educational 
Times,’  31  Museum  Street,  London,  W.C.  1.” 


THE  PENSIONS  BILL. 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Bill, 
which  has  passed  its  second  reading  and  is  now  under 
discussion  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of 
Commons.  The  measure  bears  a  title  which  is  mis¬ 
leading.  It  ought  properly  to  be  entitled  “  The  State 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Bill,”  since  it  ex¬ 
cludes  from  benefit  all  teachers  in  schools  which  are 
not  under  direct  State  control.  It  is  true  that  service 
in  a  school  not  grant-aided  may  be  regarded  as  recog¬ 
nized  service  for  the  purpose  of  superannuation,  but 
even  this  applies  only  where  the  school  has  since  be¬ 
come  grant-aided  or  becomes  grant-aided  within  five 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  Act.  ! 
It  is  also  true  that  service  up  to  ten  years  in  any 
school  may  be  recognized,  provided  that  the  school  is 
not  “  conducted  for  private  profit.  Thus  the  whole 
bodv  of  teachers  in  private  schools  is  placed  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and,  while  its  proposals  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  generous  and  timely  in  regard  to  those  whom 
they  are  designed  to  benefit,  their  effect  upon  private 
enterprise  in  education  is  likely  to  be  little  short  of  i 
disastrous. 

He  would  be  indeed  a  sanguine  prophet  who  should  ' 


declare  that  qualified  and  efficient  teachers  will  be^ 
found  in  large  numbers  willing  to  forgo  the  prospect 
of  a  pension,  coupled  with  the  risk  of  a  smaller  salary,, 
for  the  sake  of  working  in  schools  which  are  free 
from  State  control.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  private 
schools  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  quali¬ 
fied  teachers.  Fewr  will  risk  their  capital  on  the 
establishment  of  new  private  schools  or  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  old  ones.  Assuredly  there  will  be  little 
prospect  of  profit,  “  private  ”  or  otherwise,  in  any 
educational  enterprise  which  is  outside  the  circle  of 
Whitehall’s  radiant  benevolence.  Probably  Whitehall 
itself  and  some  of  the  politicians  who  are  its  nominal 
masters  will  be  well  content  to  see  the  decay  and 
ultimate  extinction  of  all  schools  “  conducted  for  pri¬ 
vate  profit.”  These  words  in  the  Pensions  Bill  have 
the  kind  of  ungenerous  flavour  with  which  Whitehall 
is  accustomed  to  speak  of  schools  which  are  not  under 
its  control.  They  indicate  a  temper  of  mind  which  is 
most  unfortunate  in  its  results  on  educational  pro¬ 
gress — an  unconscious  “Junkerism,”  so  to  speak, 
which  makes  one  wonder  whether  we  can  claim  to 
have  escaped  the  infection  of  that  evil  which  we  have 
ibeen  fighting  these  four  years  past. 

Plausibly  enough,  the  Board  of  Education  would  say 
that  they  cannot  possibly  take  cognizance  of  schools 
of  which  they  know  nothing  officially;  that  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  State  pensions  must  be  found  in  service 
given  in  State  schools ;  that  many  of  the  private 
schools  are  inefficient;  and  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  modern  times  is  in  the  direction  of  a  completely 
national  system  of  education.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  Board  should  proceed  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  schools,  whether  private  or  State-aided; 
that  they  should  deal  promptly  and  faithfully  with 
those  that  are  found  to  be  inefficient ;  that  they  should 
try  to  grasp  the  elementary  principle  that  good  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  enterprise  of  the  spirit  rather  than  an  affair 
of  buildings  and  official  machinery.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  give  us  a  truly  national  system 
of  education,  expressing  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of 
a  free  country,  and  devoid  of  all  the  harmful  restric¬ 
tions  of  bureaucratic  control.  The  Board  are  anxious 
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to  claim  that  they  have  no  desire  whatever  to  interfere 


NOTES. 


with  the  freedom  of  the  schools,  and  the  implied  sug¬ 


gestion  is  that  the  conditions  of  their  task  lead  inevit¬ 
ably  to  such  developments  as  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
Education  Act,  the  Pensions  Bill,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Secondary  School  Examinations  Council. 
We  are  asked  to  picture  the  Board  as  devout  be¬ 
lievers  in  educational  liberty,  driven  by  sheer  force  of 
circumstance  to  impose  restrictions  upon  teachers  and 
pupils,  to  make  detailed  stipulations  as  to  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  to  enforce  their  decrees  by  mone¬ 
tary  penalties.  It  is  a  harrowing  vision,  but  it  rests 
on  nothing  more  substantial  than  administrative 
convenience. 

Hitherto  the  Board  have  found  it  convenient  to  act 
on  the  assumption  that  the  school  is  the  true  unit  of 
educational  administration.  Grants  have  been  paid 
to  schools;  teachers  have  been  regarded,  not  as  indi¬ 
viduals  but  as  members  of  school  staffs ;  the  indivi¬ 
dual  pupil  has  been  disregarded;'  and  the  average 
attendance  at  the  school  has  been  the  basis  of  grant 
payment.  Schools,  not  teachers,  have  been  officially 
“  recognized,”  and  it  is  only  recently  that  there  has 
been  any  suggestion  of  taking  a  Local  Education 
Authority’s  gross  expenditure  into  account  for  grant 
purposes.  Instead  of  this  plan  of  treating  the  school 
as  the  unit  a  better  method  would  be  to  pay  grants 
to  parents  in  respect  of  individual  children,  leaving 
the  parents  free  to  choose  schools  to  their  liking,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  the  State  authorities  were  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  the  school’s  efficiency.  Similarly,  pensions 
should  be  given  to  all  qualified  teachers  who  have 
worked  for  the  prescribed  period  in  schools  thus  found 
to  be  efficient,  whether  they  are  grant-aided  schools 
or  not.  Education  is  meant  for  the  individual  child 
and  the  pension  is  intended  for  the  individual  teacher. 
Our  method  of  administration  should  therefore  centre 
round  the  child  and  the  teacher.  It  is  true  that  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  scheme  of  administration 
would  be  called  for,  but  the  Government  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  deal  with  tax-payers  as  individuals.  Why, 
then,  should  they  not  deal  with  the  recipients  of  educa- 
tion  grants  in  the  same  manner?  Until  some  such 
plan  is  adopted  State-aided  schools  will  be  disliked 
by  the  class  of  rate-payer  who  does  not  use  them  for 
his  own  children  and  resents  having  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance,  because,  as  he  puts  it,  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  other  people’s  children  as  well  as 
of  his  own.  lo  many  people  the  Council  School  is  a 
kind  of  educational  soup  kitchen,  to  be  used  only  by 
the  poor.  Yet  the  State’s  concern  for  education 
should  extend  to  all  chddren,  rich  or  poor,  and  this 
is  possible  only  when  the  administration  of  education 
is  altered  so  as  to  provide  for  the  proper  schooling  of 
every  child  and  the  proper  payment  and  superannua¬ 
tion  of  every  teacher,  subject  only  to  the  necessary 
condition  that  the  child  shall  be  educated,  and  the 
teacher  shall  teach,  in  a  school  which  is  efficient. 


For  over  sixty  years  The  Educational  Times  has 
been  the  official  journal  of  the  College 
^Ourselves  °f  Preceptors,  owned  by  that  body 

and  published  under  its  auspices. 
The  Council  of  the  College  has  now  decided  to  relieve 
itself  of  the  responsibility  of  publication f  but  the 
journal  will  be  continued  and  it  will  still  be  sent  to 
members  of  the  College  free  of  cost.  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Times  has  a  long  and  honourable  record  as  an 
advocate  of  education  on  progressive  lines.  Especially 
has  it  urged  the  claims  of  freedom  in  the  schools  and 
the  importance  of  adjusting  the  gradually  increasing 
State  control  of  education  to  the  essential  conditions 
under  which  alone  real  education  is  possible.  It  is 
fitting  that  education  should  come  within  the  orbit  of 
State  activities,  since  the  welfare  of  the  young  citizen 
is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  But  this  admission 
does  not  involve  a  willingness  to  see  teachers  and 
schools  placed  under  detailed  official  control.  This 
journal  has  always  maintained  that  our  educational 
system  should  reflect  the  national  passion  for  freedom 
and  individuality. 


This  established  policy  of  The  Educational  Times 
will  be  maintained,  as  will  also  its 
Our  Future.  outward  form.  For  the  present,  also, 
the  three  months’  interval  between 
succeeding  issues  will  continue.  As  the  journal  is  no 
longer  to  be  the  organ  of  a  particular  body,  the  man¬ 
agement  will  be  free  to  consider  only  the  needs  of 
education.  The  help  of  a  strong  body  of  contributors 
has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  proposed  to  provide  in 
each  issue  a  survey  of  contemporary  educational  work 
and  development.  In  addition  to  editorial  articles  and 
paragraphs  on  matters  of  current  interest,  our  pages 
will  contain  articles  on  educational  and  social  matters, 
written  by  men  and  women  of  authority  in  their 
several  fields.  A  chronicle  of  events  will  be  given  in 
each  number,  together  with  a  Blue  Book  Summary 
embodying  the  gist  of  official  publications  on  educa¬ 
tion.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  reviews 
of  new  books,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  help 
teachers  in  the  choice  of  textbooks  for  their  schools. 
Other  special  features  will  be  introduced,  with  the 
object  of  providing  an  educational  newspaper  and 
review  which  shall  be  at  once  indispensable  and  read¬ 
able. 


The  Education  Bill  has  become  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Fisher  has  received 
Education.  many  well  earned  congratulations  on 
his  success  in  piloting  the  measure 
through  Parliament.  Its  chief  merits  will  be  found 
to  lie  in  the  extension  of  educational  supervision  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards — upwards  in  the  compulsory 
continuation  schools  and  downwards  in  the  State- 
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.aided  nursery  schools.  In  future  a  far  greater  number 
>of  children  than  hitherto  will  be  brought  under  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  guidance.  With  this  wider  scope  of 
duty  the  State,  acting  through  the  educational  ad¬ 
ministration,  will  find  itself  confronted  with  many  new 
and  complex  problems.  The  practice  of  even  our  best 
State  infant  schools  will  hardly  prove  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  nursery  school.  Still  less  will  the 
young  wage-earner  be  content  with  the  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  repelled  him 
.from  the  voluntary  evening  schools.  If  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  is  to  be  the  great  civilizing  force  which  is 
sought,  we  must  throw  overboard  many  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  public  elementary  school.  These  tradi¬ 
tions  have  been  born  of  circumstances,  and  are 
inseparable  '  from  large  classes,  inadequate  buildings 
and  staff,  small  paved  playgrounds,  and  the  general 
suggestion  that  a  school  is  a  place  of  forced  labour. 
We  need  a  new  spirit  in  national  education,  and  we 
shall  not  develop  it  until  we  have  learned  to  apply 
Bacon’s  maxim  that  “  studies  serve  for  delight  as 
well  as  “  for  ornament  and  for  ability.” 


One  result  of  the  Pensions  scheme,  should  it  be 
carried  through,  will  be  to  stimulate 
^enSupplyind  the  flow  of  recruits  to  teaching  work, 
thus  helping  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
•difficult  administrative  problems.  Many  of  the  most 
useful  suggestions  for  educational  improvement  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Education  Act  itself,  are  abortive  in  the  absence 
of  efficient  teachers  to  carry  them  out.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Fisher  has  paved  the  way  to  overcoming  the 
difficulty.  The  Reports  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Salaries  are  evidently  to  be  used  as  a 
means  for  bringing  Local  Authorities  into  line.  The 
offer  of  extra  grants  and  the  undertaking  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  approved  local  schemes  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  go  far  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  rate-payers. 
Finally,  the  offer  of  a  reasonably  adequate  retiring 
allowance  to  the  teachers  will  tend  to  bring  new  re¬ 
cruits  and  will  certainly  operate  to  prevent  migration 
to  other  callings.  These  results  will  not  follow'  imme¬ 
diately,  and,  since  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  get  the 
Act  to  work  without  delay,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  wTe 
shall  not  wait  until  we  have  ideal  buildings  and  a 
force  of  fully  qualified  teachers  before  making  a  start. 
The  nursery  schools  and  continuation  schools  can  begin 
in  many  towns  without  much  delay,  and  there  are 
great  advantages  in  starting,  gradually. 


The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  has  under¬ 
taken  to  distribute  among  schools  the 
Bishop  conchological  collection  of  the  late 

Mitchinson's  Bishop  Mitchinson.  The  collection 

Conchological  .  ~  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  t  x 

Collection.  comprises  British  land  and  fresh¬ 

water  shells,  semi-fossil  coral  shells 
from  the  island  of  Barbadosr  a  few  West  Indian 


(Lesser  Antilles.)  land  shells,  and  marine  mollusca, 
tropical  and  temperate.  The  collection  will  be  on 
view  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
London,  W.C.,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  January, 
Applications  for  specimens  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  January  13.  Specimens  will 
then  be  allotted  to  schools  in  accordance  with  Bishop 
Mitchinson’s  wishes.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to 
schools  which  will  use  the  specimens,  to  small  schools 
rather  than  large  ones,  and  to  schools  which  have 
maintained  their  independence. 


The  Treasurer  of  this  Fund  has  now  received  over 
£7,000  in  contributions.  A  system- 
Secondary  School  atic  collection  is  going  forward  in  the 
Relief  Fund.  schools,  and,  although  good  progress 
is  being  made,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Trustees  grow  even  more  rapidly.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Fund  upon  the 
goodwill  of  those  -  of  us  who  have  been  kept  here  in 
safety  w7hile  our  colleagues  w'ere  facing  the  perils  of 
the  war.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  Fund  have  a  special  title  to  our  con¬ 
sideration,  since  they  are  mainly  drawm  from  the  wives 
and  families  of  young  men  who  had  been  teaching  for 
a  comparatively  short  time  and  who  had,  therefore, 
little  opportunity  to  make  adequate  provision  for  those 
w-hom  they  left  behind.  Contributions  should  be  sent 
to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  J.  Hart- 
Smith,  c/o  The  London  Provincial  and  South  Western 
Bank,  Ltd.,  835  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W.8,  London. 


The  following  publications  are  priced  net — i.e.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  postage — and  may  be  ob- 
PubU 'cations.  tained  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 

Kingsw'ay,  London,  W.C.2,  or  from 
37  Peter  Street,  Manchester;  1  St.  Andrew' ’s  Cres¬ 
cent,  Cardiff;  23  Forth  Street,  Edinburgh;  or  from  E. 
Ponsonby,  Ltd.,  116  Grafton  Street,  Dublin:  — 


University  Education  in  Wales  :  Final  Report  of  Royal  s,  d. 

Commission  [Cd.  8991]  . . . .  1  () 

Appendix  to  above — i.e.  the  evidence  [Cd.  8993]  .  2  6 

Welsh  Intermediate  Education  :  Board  of  Education 

Report  for  1917  .  0  2 

Departmental  Committee  Report  on  Scales  of  Salaries 
for  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  :  Summary  of 

Evidence  and  Memoranda  [Cd.  8999]  .  0  9 

^‘Position  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Educational  System 

of  Great  Britain  [Cd..  9011]  .  0  9 

*Position  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Educational  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Great  Britain  [Cd.  9036]  . .  0  9 

Inter-Education  (Ireland)  :  Registration  Council.  Regis¬ 
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THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  SUPERANNUATION 

BILL. 

The  main  heads  of  the  Pensions  Bill,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  "will  bring  within  one  comprehensive  system  of  State 
pensions,  on  a  non-contributory  basis,  the  Certificated 
Teachers,  the  Uncertificated  Teachers,  and  the  Teachers  of 
Special  Subjects  in  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  teachers  in 
all  other  schools  aided  by  the  Board  of  Education,  including 
those  Training  Colleges  which  are  not  Departments  of  Univer¬ 
sities. 

2.  The  benefits  will  consist  of  annuities,  together  with  lump 
sums,  for  those  who  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or  later,  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  and  for  those  who  retire  disabled  after 
ten  years’  service ;  and  of  gratuities  payable  on  the  death  of  a 
teacher  in  service  after  five  years  of  service. 

3.  These  benefits  will  be  calculated  on  principles  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  pension  system  in  force  for  Civil  Ser¬ 
vants  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  1909.  They  will  be 
based  on  the  average  salary  which  the  teacher  receives  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  service  ;  the  annuities  being  reckoned 
at  one-eightieth  of  such  average  salary  for  each  year  of  service, 
and  the  lump  sums  at  one-thirtieth  for  each  year  of  service. 

4.  No  difference  will  be  made  between  the  sexes  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  pension  or  the  mode  of  calculating  it,  except  that  in 
order  to  provide  for  women  teachers  leaving  the  profession  to 
be  married,  and  subsequently  returning  to  it,  provision  is 
made  for  the  substitution  of  twenty  years’  service  for  thirty  as 
a  condition  of  pension  in  such  cases. 

5.  Pensionable  service  will  cease  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
except  with  the  special  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Existing  certified  teachers  will  have  the  option  of  remain¬ 
ing  under  the  existing  Superannuation  Acts  if  they  desire  to 
do  so ;  with  this  exception  the  system  set  up  by  those  Acts 
will  be  extinguished.  Pensions  ah’eady  granted  under  those 
Acts  will  remain  unaltered.  The  prospective  deferred  an¬ 
nuities  which  have  been  purchased  by  existing  teachers’  own 
contributions  will  be  secured  to  them,  and  will  be  payable  to 
them  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  in  addition  to  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceivable  by  them  under  the  Bill. 

7.  Local  pension  schemes  will  cease  to  apply  to  the  teachers 
who  come  under  the  Bill.  Existing  teachers  under  local 
pension  schemes  will  have  an  option  to  remain  under  those 
schemes,  instead  of  coming  under  the  Bill.  Provision  is  made 
for  enabling  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  existing  pen¬ 
sion  schemes  and  who  desire  to  come  under  the  Bill  to  receive 
from  the  local  pension  scheme,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  ob¬ 
tainable  by  them  under  the  Bill,  payment  in  respect  of  their 
past  contributions. 

8.  Service  in  order  to  be  pensionable  must  be  full-time  ser¬ 
vice  in  schools  which  are  grant-aided  at  the  time  of  the  service, 
or  in  secondary  schools,  &c.,  which,  though  not  grant-aided  at 
the  time,  are  grant-aided  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bill, 
become  grant-aided  within  five  years  after  that  date  ;  and 
power  is  reserved  to  the  Board,  subject  to  prescribed  con¬ 
ditions,  to  reckon  as  pensionable  service  a  limited  amount  of 
service  (not  exceeding  ten  years)  in  other  schools  (not  con¬ 
ducted  for  private  profit)  rendered  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Bill. 

9.  Power  is  taken  to  approve  service  outside  aided  schools 
as  “  qualifying  ’  service  though  not  pensionable,  thus  enabling 
teachers  who  serve  partly  in  aided  schools  and  partly  in  un¬ 
aided  schools,  to  count  a  period  of  service  in  unaided  schools 
towards  making  up  the  thirty  years  of  service  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  obtain  pensions  in  respect  of  their  service 
in  aided  schools. 

10.  Other  matters  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  include 

(a)  Medical  examination  for  future  teachers  before  ad¬ 

mission  to  recognized  service. 

(b)  Disqualification  of  existing  teachers  who  are  in  im¬ 

paired  health,  or  are  aged  sixty  or  over,  from  death 
gratuity  in  respect  of  death  during  service. 


(c)  Restrictions  as  to  the  aggregate  pension  and  salary 

of  pensioners  who  are  re-employed. 

(d)  A  provision  enabling  existing  certificated  teachers 

who  are  subject  to  the  Superannuation  Acts  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  Bill  after  less  than 
thirty  years’  service  if  their  service  is  of  the 
length  which  would  have  satisfied  the  existing 
Superannuation  Acts. 

( e )  Repeal  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  existing 

Teachers  Superannuation  Acts  as  to  pecuniary 
need  being  a  condition  of  disablement  allowance. 

(/)  Power  to  withhold  or  reduce  benefits  in  case  of  mis¬ 
conduct. 

(g)  The  application  of  the  Bill  to  reformatory  and  in¬ 

dustrial  schools. 

(h)  Special  provisions  as  to  the  elementary  schools 

known  as  “  certified  efficient  schools.” 

( i )  Provision  for  the  extension  of  the  Bill  to  the  Isle  of 

Man  and  any  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

11.  Subject  to  the  reservation  of  certain  matters  for  the 
decision  of  the  Treasury,  the  general  administration  of  the 
Bill  will  rest  with  the  Board  of  Education,  who  are  empowered, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  make  rules  and  de¬ 
termine  questions  arising  under  the  Bill. 

The  above  summary  preceded  the  Bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  Committee  the  measure  received  some  amend¬ 
ment,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  defining  more  closely  the  class 
of  beneficiaries.  Attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  inclusion 
of  teachers  in  private  schools,  but  these  were  unsuccessful, 
and  on  November  4  Mr.  Fisher  carried  an  official  amendment 
excluding  all  service  in  (<x)  schools  conducted  for  private 
profit,  (b)  schools  not  open  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  to 
be  efficient,  ( c )  schools  able  out  of  their  own  resources  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  pensions  scheme,  and  (d)  schools  which 
do  not  satisfy  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  as 
necessary  or  desirable  for  securing  the  public  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  private-school  teachers  are  thus  de¬ 
finitely  excluded  from  the  scheme,  even  although  their  schools 
may  be  recognized  as  efficient  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ASTRONOMY  IN 
SCHOOLS  * 


The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  to  bring  forward  reasons 
for  the  teaching  of  astronomy.  Education  is  being  improved 
and  extended,  and  happily  not  on  the  lines  designed  simply  to 
turn  out  more  skilful  workmen.  Each  individual,  is  rightly 
regarded  as  an  end  in  himself  or  herself,  and  not  a  mere  unit 
in  an  economic  machine  or  a  fibre  in  a  social  organism.  Edu¬ 
cation  should  make  life  more  interesting  and  attractive  for 
each  person,  as  well  as  make  him  or  her  a  better  and  more 
useful  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

From  this  standpoint  the  claims  of  astronomy  are  easily 
urged.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  many  should  go  through 
life  without  ever  giving  a  thought  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
shining  upon  them.  Owing  to  our  life  in  towns,  astronomy 
enters  less  and  less  into  our  daily  lives.  It  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  our  way  by  the  stars,  and  so  we  have  grown  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  Pole  Star  or  the  constellations.  Artificial 
illumination  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  moonlight, 
and  so  we  hardly  know  that  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes.  Our 
clocks  and  watches  give  us  the  time,  and  we  lose  familiarity 
with  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  seems 
extraordinary  apathy  in  the  human  mind  that  it  should  not 
want  to  know  something  about  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
They  are  noticed  occasionally,  and  then  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  not  realized  how  much  may  be  learned  by  merely  watch¬ 
ing  their  movements  regularly  and  attentively. 

The  great  educational  value  of  the  study  of  astronomy  is 

*  Abstract  of  an  address  by  Sir  F.  "W.  Dyson,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  to  the  British  Astronomical  Association.  October  30,  1018. 
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that  it  uses  these  everyday  phenomena  for  training  the  powers 
of  observation,  reasoning,  and  imagination.  With  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  no  doubt  much  reiteration, 
children  may  be  taught  to  see  for  themselves  that  the  earth  is 
a  large  round  ball,  which  rotates  round  its  axis  in  a  day  and 
revolves  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  with  the  concomitants  of 
changing  seasons  and  constellations. 

The  teaching  of  astronomy  should  naturally  accompany 
that  of  geography.  A  good  deal  of  attention  should  be  given 
to  finding  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  The  position  of 
the  sun  at  noon  and  the  fixed  position  of  the  Pole  Star  are 
natural  starting  points.  The  diurnal  movement  of  sun  and 
stars  follows,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  brighter  stars  and 
more  prominent  constellations  should  be  encouraged. 

One  or  two  suggestions  I  make  with  diffidence.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  erect  a  sun-dial  in  a  corner  of  the  playgi’ound  p 
A  post  six  or  eight  feet  long  directed  to  the  pole,  with  the  dial 
marked  on  the  ground,  would  serve  to  show  both  the  daily 
movement  of  the  sun  and  its  different  positions  in  summer 
and  winter. 

Ought  not  the  use  of  globes  'to  be  reintroduced  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  teach  geography  without  a  globe  ?  A  Mercator’s 
projection  is  difficult  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  understand,  and  is 
bound  to  lead  to  misconception.  A  globe  is  almost  a  necessity 
for  the  explanation  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  time-reckon¬ 
ing.  I  should  like  to  see  both  a  terrestrial  and  a  celestial- 
globe,  the  latter  without  drawings  of  Ursa  Major,  Leo,  &c., 
but  with  a  few  night  stars  and  the  principal  constellations 
clearly  shown.  It  should  have  hourly  meridians  and  parallels 
marked, and  particularly  the  ecliptic  with  the  position  of  the  sun 
for,  say,  the  first  day  of  each  month.  With  its  aid,  accompanied 
by  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  themselves,  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  movements  of  the  sun  and 
their  consequences  can  be  impressed.  In  addition  a  simple 
orrery,  to  make  clear  the  transference  from  the  geocentric 
to  the  heliocentric  standpoint,  should  be  added  to  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

There  is  still  another  instrument  which  should  be  provided 
— a  three-  or  four-inch  telescope.  The  discoveries  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  earth,  its  rotation  and  revolution  round  the 
sun,  were  made  without  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  But  the 
Copernican  system  was  merely  a  doctrine  of  learned  people, 
an  explanation  of  the  movement  of  bright  points  in  the  sky, 
till  the  powers  of  the  vision  of  astronomers  were  augmented 
by  the  telescope,  which  revealed  first  the  solar  system  and 
then  that  of  the  stars.  G-alileo’s  observations  of  the  moons 
of  Jupiter,  the  phases  of  Menus,  the  movement  of  sun  spots 
should  be  repeated  and  explained.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  appeal  such  a  course  of  instruction  will  make  to 
boys  and  girls  and  the  training  it  will  be  to  their  imaginative 
and  reasoning  powers. 

It  is  improbable  that  much  time  can  be  allowed  to  astronomy 
as  a  separate  subject,  but,  were  the  sympathy  and  interest  of 
the  teacher  enlisted,  a  certain  amount  of  astronomical  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  given  in  lessons  on  arithmetic,  elementary 
geography,  and  trigonometry. 

Data  like  the  size  of  the  earth,  distance  of  the  sun,  velocity 
of  light,  might  be  introduced  into  arithmetical  exercises. 

Instructive  examples,  involving  angular  diameters,  parallax, 
&c.,  will  suggest  themselves  as  giving  a  little  astronomy  as 
well  as  more  definite  ideas  of  angular  measurement. 

The  teaching  of  astronomy  to  the  extent  I  have  indicated 
could  be  carried  out  in  public  schools,  secondary  schools,  and 
to  some  extent  in  preparatory  and  elementary  schools  if 
teachers  appreciated  its  value.  In  all  Universities  and  colleges 
those  who  are  intending  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching, 
particularly  on  the  science  side,  should  have  provided  for  them, 
and  be  urged  to  attend  a  course  on  Elementary  Astronomy 
.  and  the  History  of  Astronomy.  The  history  of  astronomy  is 
so  bound  up  with  the  development  of  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  dynamics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  development  of  analysis, 
that  such  a  course  wrould  supplement  courses  in  mathematics 
and  physics.  A  little  familiarity  with  the  telescope  and  the 
spectroscope,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the  history  of 
of  astronomy  form  a  valuable  addition  to  a  specialized  training 
in  mathematics.  I  feel  sure  that  teachers  who  have  had  a 
training  of  this  kind  will  agree  as  to  the  educational  value  of 
elementary  astronomy,  and  will  try  to  find  for  it  a  small  place 
in  school  curricula. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  ordinary  Half-yearly  General  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  October, 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President  of  the  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Dean  were  adopted. 

Report  op  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  College  the 
following  report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  issue  of  their  last 
Report :  — 

1 .  A  Course  of  twelve  lectures  to  Teachers  on  ‘  ‘  Psychology  for 
Teachers  ”  has  been  delivered  by  Prof.  John  Adams,  and  a  course  of 
twelve  Lectures  on  “Changes  in  Education  ”  began  on  the  3rd  of 
October. 

2.  (a)  The  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examinations 
were  held  on  the  24th  to  the  29th  June,  and  were  attended  by  3,083 
candidates. 

The  regulations  under  which  candidates  who  enter  for  Senior  or 
Junior  Certificates  are  allowed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  receive 
certificates  of  a  lower  grade,  have  been  abolished.  The  alteration  will 
come  into  operation  in  June,  1919. 

The  Council  have  instituted  a  new  scheme  for  the  Oral  Examina¬ 
tion  in  Modern  Languages  of  candidates  who  enter  for  the  Junior  and 
Preliminary  grades. 

( b )  The  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  held  on  the  3rd  to 
5th  September,  was  attended  by  229  candidates. 

3.  ( a )  The  Council  regret  that  owing  to  war  conditions  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  arrange  for  the  College  to  conduct  the  Examinations  of  the 
Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher  Education  this  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  after  the  War,  or  sooner  if  conditions  should  permit,  the  College 
may  again  undertake  this  work. 

[b)  At  the  request  of  the  Governors  of  Sir  Robert  Hitcham’s  School, 
Coggeshall,  the  Council  have  conducted  an  Examination  for  Secondary 
School  Exhibitions  and  Junior  Technical  Exhibitions. 

4.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  report  fourteen  members  have  been 
elected,  and  thirty  diploma -holders  who  were  receiving  certain  privi¬ 
leges  without  payment  have  become  subscribing  members.  One  has 
withdrawn  from  membership.  The  Council  regret  to  have  to  report 
the  death  of  the  following  members  :  —  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Mitchinson,  F.C.P.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Croad,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
.T.  W.  Sharpe. 

5.  In  view  of  the  present  financial  position,  the  Council  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  lessen  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  College 
in  respect  of  The  Educational  Times.  They  have  accordingly  trans¬ 
ferred  the  copyright.  The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  present  owner  of  the  copyright  is  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  College  was  founded,  and  fully  appreciates  the  work 
and  position  of  efficient  private  schools.  Copies  of  The  Educational 
Times  will  continue  to  be  sent  without  charge  to  the  members  of  the 
College.  The  College  Pass  Lists  will  in  future  be  published  separ¬ 
ately. 

6.  In  order  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  paper  and  printing, 
the  Council  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  the  Reprints  of 
Examination  Papers  in  Series  A  to  2s.  for  non-meinbers  and  Is.  for 
members.  The  new  prices  apply  to  Reprints  issued  in  1917  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  ;  those  for  previous  years  may  still  be  obtained  at  the 
old  prices. 

7.  Copies  of  the  College  Calendar  for  1918-1919  have  been  sent, 
without  charge,  to  all  life-members  and  subscribing  members. 

8.  A  grant  of  £10  has  been  made  from  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

9.  In  view  of  recent  and  coming  developments  in  education,  the 
Council  have  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  future  policy  of  the  College. 

10.  (a)  Representatives  of  the  Council  have  taken  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council,  the  Federal  Council  of  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  Associations,  the  Teachers’  Training  Committee,  the 
Joint  Scholarships  Board,  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Educational  Associations,  the  League  of  the  Empire,  the  Secondary 
Teachers’  War  Relief  Fund  Joint  Committee,  the  Joint  Scholastic 
Agency,  and  the  Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers. 

( b )  The  Teachers  Registration  Council:  Progress  of  the  Register. — Up 
to  and  including  Thursday,  the  12th  September  1918,  the  total 
number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  Register  was  22,699. 
The  number  of  applications  received  between  1st  January  and 
12th  September  1918  is  2,785.  The  number  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1917  was  964. 

The  New  Council. — The  Second  Council  ended  its  period  of  office  on 
June  3oth  last,  and  a  new  Council  has  been  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  con¬ 
stituted  as  follows : — 
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University  Teachers'  Group.- — The  Hebdomadal  Council  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  :  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Strong'.  The 
Council  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  :  Mr.  W. 
Dumford.  The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Durham  :  Prof. 
F.  B.  Jevons.  The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  :  Sir 
Gregory  T.  Foster.  The  Council  of  the  Victoria  University 
of  Manchester:  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay.  The  Council  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Birmingham :  Prof.  F.  de  Selineourt.  The  Council 
of  the  University  of  Liverpool :  Prof.  E.  T.  Campag'nac.  The 
Council  of  the  University  of  Leeds  :  Prof.  B.  M.  Connal.  The 
Council  of  the  University  of  Sheffield  :  Prof.  J.  A.  Green. 
The  Council  of  the  University  of  Bristol :  Prof.  J.  "Wertheimer. 
The  University  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  :  Principal 
Sir  Harry  Reichel. 

Elementary  Teachers'  Group.  —  National  Union  of  Teachers  : 
Mr.  W.  D.  Bentliff,  Miss  I.  Cieghorn,  Miss  E.  R.  Conway, 
Mr.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  G.  Sharpies,  Mr.  W.  B.  Steer,  Miss  J.  F. 
Wood.  National  Association  of  Head  Teachers  :  Miss  E.  F.  L. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  J.  W.  Iliffe.  National  Federation  of  Assistant 
Teachers  :  Mr.  W.  T.  Ken  ward.  Miss  E.  Phillips. 

Secondary  Teachers'  Group. — Head  Masters’  Conference  :  Mr. 
M.  J.  Rendall.  Head  Masters’  Association  :  Sir  J ohn  McClure. 
Head  Mistresses’  Association  :  Miss  F.  M.  A.  Gadesden,  Miss 
E.  R.  Gwatkin.  Assistant  Masters’  Association  :  Mr.  A.  A. 
Somerville.  Assistant  Mistresses’  Association :  Miss  E.  S.  Lees. 
Association  of  Preparatory  Schools :  Mr.  J.  S.  Norman.  Private 
Schools  Association :  Mr.  S.  Maxwell.  College  of  Preceptors : 
Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke.  Teachers’  Guild:  Miss  M.  E.  Robert¬ 
son.  Froebel  Society  :  Miss  L.  James. 

Specialist  Teachers'  Group. — Association  of  Technical  Institu¬ 
tions  :  Mr.  F.  Wilkinson.  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical 
Institutions  :  Mr.  P.  Abbott.  National  Society  of  Art  Masters, 
Art  Teachers’  Guild,  Royal  Drawing  Society  :  Mr.  H.  B.  Car¬ 
penter.  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Royal  College  of  Music, 
Union  of  Graduates  of  Music  (Incorporated),  Union  of  Directors 
of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools,  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians, 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  Royal  College  of  Organists  :  Dr. 
H.  W.  Richards.  National  Shorthand  Association  (Incor¬ 
porated)  Teachers’  Section,  Society  of  Pitman’s  Certificated 
Teachers  of  Shorthand,  Association  of  Book-keeping  Teachers, 
Incorporated  Society  of  Commercial  Teachers  :  Mr.  Alfred  Nixon. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects :  Miss  M.  E. 
Marsden.  National  Association  of  Manual  Training  Teachers, 
Educational  Handwork  Association  :  Mr.  H  Turville.  In¬ 
corporated  Gymnastic  Teachers’  Institute,  British  College  of 
Physical  Education,  Ling  Association,  National  Society  of 
Physical  Education  :  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell.  Union  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  on  the  Pure  Oral  System,  National  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind :  Mr. 
A.  J.  Story.  Smith  Training  College  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind :  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway.  Training 
College  Association  (with  which  is  amalgamated  the  Teachers’ 
Training  Association)  :  Prof.  John  Adams. 

At  its  first  meeting  on  Friday,  the  21st  September,  the  new  Council 
decided  unanimously^  to  invite  Dr.  Michael  Sadler,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Leeds,  to  become  Chairman  for  a  further  period. 
During  the  past  few  months  Dr.  Sadler  has  been  absent  in  India  in 
connexion  with  the  Calcutta  University  Commission,  but  he  is  expected 
to  return  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  will  doubtless  take  up  his 
duties  with  the  Council. 

I  he  Registration  Council  has  passed  resolutions  congratulating  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  the  passage  of  the  new  Education  Act,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Pensions  Bill,  which  has  been  drafted, 
will  also  become  law  a.t  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  view  of  the  new  situation  which  has  been  created  for  private 
chools  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  and  the  operations 
of  the  Secondary  School  Examinations  Council,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  qualified  teachers  in  private  schools  will  become  registered  without 
delay. 

The  Dean’s  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of 
the  College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  some  details 
concerning  the  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examina¬ 
tions,  together  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Examiners. 

The  examinations  were  held  on  the  24th  to  the  29th  of  June  at 
the  following  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  —  Aberdeen,  Alnwick 
Battersea,  Belfast,  Belper,  Bentham,  Beulah  Hill,  Birmingham’ 
Blackburn,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth,  Bridgend,  Brighton,  Bristol’ 
Broadstairs,  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Cheltenham,  Cork’ 
Croydon,  Darlington,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Famborou°h’ 
Glasgow,  Grove  Ferry,  Heaton  Moor,  Highgate,  Huddersfield,  fsle 
of  Caldev,  Launceston,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  London,  Lostock 
Gralam,  Manchester,  Mayfield,  Mountmellick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
New  Quay  (Cardigan),  Nottingham,  Ongar,  Pencader,  Plymouth,’ 


Pontypridd,  Portsmouth,  Richmond  (Surrey;,  Rochester,  Rugeley, 
Scorton,  Sevenoaks,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Southport,  Southsea,. 
Sunderland,  Taplow.  Taunton.  Waltham  Cross.  Wandsworth  Common,. 
Wellington  (Salop),  Wem,  Wembley,  West  Hartlepool. 

The  Examinations  were  also  held  at  the  following  Colonial 
Centres: — Abeokuta,  Castries  (St.  Lucia),  Cape  Coast,  Georgetown 
(British  Guiana),  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Mandeville  (Jamaica),  Penang,, 
and  Rangoon. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nation  was  2273  — 1552  boys  and  721  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  passed 
in  the  grade  for  which  they  were  entered  : — 


Examined 

Passed 

Percentage 

Boys.  Senior  . 

.  152  ... 

43 

Junior  . 

669 

3S6 

.  58 

Preliminary  ... 

.  515 

356 

69 

fxiT?T,s  Senior  . 

.  120 

50 

42 

Junior  . 

244 

144 

.  59 

Preliminary  .... 

.  212 

155 

.  73 

The  above  table  does  not  take  account  of  those  candidates  who 
obtained  Certificates  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  for  which  they  were 
entered,  nor  of  those  (361  in  number)  who  entered  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  professional  preliminary  purposes. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examina¬ 
tion  was  811 — 513  boys  and  298  girls.  Of  these  354  boys  and. 
211  girls  passed,  or  69  and  71  per  cent,  respectively. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  EXAMINERS’  REPORTS. 
Scripture  History. 

Senior. — The  results  in  this  grade  were  distinctly  encouraging.. 
Some  of  the  papers  were  of  exceptional  merit,  and  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  good  work  was  shown  up.  The  facts  of  the  periods 
taken  were  well  known,  and  many  candidates  proved  themselves 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  deeper  questions,  such  as  those  dealing, 
with  Old  Testament  morality  and  the  teaching  of  certain  parables 
on  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  was,  however,  not  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  careful  study  of  the  two  prophets  whose  books  were  among 
the  set  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  the  only  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prophets,  and  that  candidates  in  the  Senior 
Grade  have  reached  a  stage  in  which  this  should  constantly  be  kept 
in  view.  In  the  New  Testament  sections  errors  in  some  of  the  papers- 
suggest  the  need  of  directing  attention  to  the  information  about,  the 
background  of  the  New  Testament,  now  accessible  even  in  the  simpler 
handbooks,  on  such  points  as  the  Roman  system  of  government,  con¬ 
temporary  religious  beliefs  of  the  pagan  world,  and  the  like. 

Junior. — Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  groups  of  papers  the  work 
in  this  grade  was  very  well  done.  The  subject  had  been  prepared 
intelligently ;  the  answering  as  a  rule  was  apt  and  accurate.  Some 
of  the  papers  which  reached  the  mark  of  distinction  were  excellent. 
In  almost  every  case  of  failure,  failure  was  due  to  want  of  adequate 
preparation . 

Preliminary. — The  answers  showed  keen  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  “distinctions”  were  more  numerous  than  failures.  The  Bible 
itself  had  been  studied,  and  not  merely  textbooks  of  Bible  history. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  statement  of  facts  is  insufficient,  unless 
they  are  directed  to  meet  the  point  of  a  question.  The  Examiner 
regrets  to  find  a  tendency  to  turn  the  lessons  of  Gospel  parables  into 
worldly  maxims,  to  the  neglect  of  their  spiritual  force.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  candidates  understand  the  diction  of  the  .A.V.  ;  e.y.  the 
grammatical  use  of  “  thou”  and  “  ye  ”  ;  that  “  servant  ”  does  not 
mean  “maidservant,”  and  so  forth. 

Lower  Forms.—1 Taking  the  written  answers  as  an  indicative 
rather  than  a  complete  statement  of  what  the  candidates  know,  the 
work  in  general  was  very  satisfactory.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
is  long,  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  well  studied  throughout.  Answers 
to  the  Old  Testament  questions  were,  given  in  vigorous  style,  and  con¬ 
tained  little  that  was  wrong.  Composition  was  very  good  ;  evidently 
these  juniors  are  being  carefully  trained  to  express  themselves. 

English. 

Senior. — The  papers  as  a  wholq  were  remarkable  for  the  small 
percentage  that  were  really  bad.  In  the  Literature  answers  the  chief 
fault  was  the  fundamental  fault  of  ignorance  of  the  actual  text  of 
the  author  ;  no  comments  learned  by  heart  can  make  up  for  this. 
“  Romola  ”  was  too  big  a  burden  for  the  majority.  In  Grammar  the 
weak  point  was  parsing.  The  essays  were  in  most  cases  good. 

Junior. — The  general  level  of  attainment  was  quite  satisfactory. 
The  best  portion  of  the  work  was  the  Composition.  Several  meritorious 
essays  were  shown  up.  and  carelessness  and  flippancy  were  rarely  met 
with.  A  few  candidates,  however,  missed  the  point  of  the  subjects, 
set,  and  wrote  e.g.  about  the  past  history  of  aircraft  instead  of  its 
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future  possibilities.  Of  the  Literature  sections,  the  answers  to  the 

Tale  of  Two  Cities  ”  were  by  far  the  best.  The  stories  of  both  the 
Shakespeare  plays  were  known  very  well,  but  many  of  the  attempts 
at  criticism  were  rather  thin  ;  “  The  Tempest  ”  gave  a  better  result 
than  the  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  Only  a  small  proportion 
took  “  Woodstock,”  and  these  answered  very  fairly.  In  the  Grammar 
paper  the  result  was  disappointing.  The  analysis,  parsing,  and 
formal  grammar  were  done  satisfactorily,  but  the  questions  calling 
for  reasons  for  correcting  sentences  and  the  accurate  meanings  of 
words  were  apparently  too  hard  for  the  majority.  The  dividing  into 
lines  of  a  not  too  difficult  piece  of  Tennyson  resulted  in  almost  entire 
failure  ;  very  few  knew  how  many  syllables  went  to  the  line,  or  made 
their  lines  of  equal  length.  Some  attention  should  always  be  given 
to  the  metre  of  a  poem  read.  There  was  too  much  tendency  to  avoid 
explanations.  Very  few  could  show  how  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
is  altered  by  moving  the  emphasis  from  one  word  to  another.  On  the 
whole  the  Literature  papers  were  done  better  than  those  on  Grammar 
and  Analysis. 

Preliminary. — Most  took  the  paper  in  Composition  and  Grammar, 
and  showed  a  fair  elementary  knowledge.  Some  confusion  was  dis¬ 
played  in  distinguishing  between  the  object  and  the  extension  of  the 
predicate.  Tew  understood  that  a  word  is  not  necessarily  always  the 
same  part  of  speech  ;  but  the  cases  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns 
mentioned  in  Question  3  were  generally  correctly  stated ;  it  was 
satisfactory  to  notice  that  many  candidates  had  been  taught  to  use 
the  reformed  nomenclature  of  the  cases.  That  nomenclature  recom¬ 
mended  now  in  the  Board  of  Education’s  Report  should  be  regularly 
adopted.  The  answers  on  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
“faintly,”  “dim,”  “near,”  and  “weary”  were  marred  by  bad 
spelling,  and  the  alternative  form,  “  next,”  was  seldom  remembered. 

The  set  books  were  well  known,  the  work  on  Macaulay’s  “  Lays  ” 
being  perhaps  the  best.  Candidates  remembered  what  had  been  told 
them,  but  few  could  depend  on  their  knowledge  of  the  poems  to 
describe  the  scenery  of  Italy  and  the  excitement  at  Plymouth  when 
the  Armada  was  sighted.  Only  a  small  number  of  candidates  were 
examined  on  “  Marmion  ”  ;  these  generally  acquitted  themselves 
well.  Contexts  and  allusions  in  both  papers  were  known  well.  In 
“  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  many  who  knew  the  book  best  lost  marks  by 
giving  so  much  time  to  the  first  question  that  they  could  not  complete 
the  paper: 

The  essays  were  very  unequal.  While  some  were  neatly  written, 
well  expressed,  and  well  punctuated,  a  great  many  were  disfigured 
by  bad  writing,  loose  syntax,  and  absence  of  stops.  Some  candidates 
gave  very  graphic  descriptions  of  houses ;  others  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  stating  the  number  of  windows,  doors,  and  rooms.  Some 
very  interesting  essays  were  composed  on  the  future  occupation  of 
the  writer.  The  one  generally  chosen  was  engineering ;  but  they  ranged 
from  those  of  Prime  Minister  and  admiral  (in  order  to  defeat  Germany) 
to  those  of  explorers,  bank  managers,  doctors,  farmers,  typists,  and 
shopkeepers.  The  adventures  of  the  dog  (the  third  subject  set)  were 
often  told  with  humour  and  sympathy,  but  the  least  able  of  the 
candidates  generally  chose  this  for  their  essay,  and  some  of  the  stories 
were  wildly  improbable. 

Lower  Forms. — Grammar  :  Generally  speaking,  the  grammar 
was  rather  poor.  Not  a  single  candidate  restored  the  prose  order  of 
■Question  3  into  absolutely  correct  metrical  order.  All  blurred  the 
last  two  rhyming  lines,  though  many  succeeded  with  the  first  two.  In 
■Question  6  many  candidates  concocted  sentences  which  did  not  reveal 
what  the  required  words  meant. 

Dictation,  &e.  :  The  spelling  was  far  from  good,  but  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  matter  was  excellent,  and  the  punctuation  good.  The 
handwriting  appears  to  be  somewhat  improved  in  the  general  work, 
but  the  set  copies  are  still  poorly  handled. 

English  Literature  :  Most  took  the  paper  on  “  Macaulay.”  There 
was  more  evidence  than  usual  of  an  interest  in  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject  selected,  and  many  very  creditable  papers  were  sent  in. 
But  in  far  too  many  cases  the  subject  had  been  dealt  with  perfunctorily 
and  unintelligently.  Candidates  usually  find  great  difficulty  in  sub¬ 
stituting  words  of  their  own  for  those  of  the  author.  Punctuation 
needs  attention. 

English  History. 

Senior. — The  work  showed  on  the  whole  some  improvement  on 
previous  examinations,  both  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  in  style 
of  answers.  Among  those  who  passed,  a  great  many  wrote  thought¬ 
ful  answers  and  showed  good  knowledge  in  some  portions  of  their 
papers.  Many  failures  were  due  to  inattention  to  the  wording  or 
limitations  of  some  questions,  so  that  the  answers  were  not  to  the 
point.  Tor  instance,  in  a  question  on  our  colonial  gains  in  the 
Trench  wars  of  a.d.  1793-1815,  nearly  all  who  selected  this  question 
wrote  about  Wolfe  and  Clive.  In  a  question  on  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  separate  body,  nearly  all  gave  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  Parliament,  and  failed  to  notice  the  point  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  dealing  with  the  Industrial  Revolution  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  very  few  dealt  with  the  period  named,  j 


Instead  of  giving  a  definite  account  of  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  some  wrote  a  general 
account  of  the  struggle  after  the  Declaration. 

Junior. — The  average  work  was  better  and  a  larger  proportion 
passed  than  usual.  Very  few  could  write  intelligently  about  the 
beginnings  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
history  teachers  might  very  well  try  and  supplement  the  dry  state¬ 
ments  of  the  textbooks  on  this  subject.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
was  often  written  about  as  if  it  were  a  revolt  of  the  working  classes. 
very  slight  knowledge  of  Colonial  history  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  shown.  Chronology  needs  attention. 

Preliminary. — A  fair  knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
various  periods  was  displayed,  and  the  work  of  many  candidates  was 
sound  and  promising.  Those  who  selected  the  latest  period  had  not 
the  same  grasp  of  the  subject  as  those  who  studied  the  early  history 
— a  proof  that  the  nineteenth -century  history  is  hardly  suitable  for 
young  students.  Some  papers  showed  traces  of  dictated  notes — a 
fatal  method  of  teaching  history,  especially  at  this  stage.  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  answers,  spelling,  and  punctuation  need  attention. 

Geography. 

Senior. — The  chief  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  answers  are  as 
follows  : — In  the  case  of  the  contoured  map,  candidates  too  frequently 
placed  the  two  mountains  in  small  areas  on  opposite  sides  of  the  map, 
leaving  most  of  it  not  contoured,  with  the  result  that  the  river, 
usually  without  tributaries,  had  no  fall  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  Though  many  attempted  to  draw  a  net  for  a  map  of 
England,  using  a  conical  method  of  projection,  only  three  had  any 
correct  idea  of  how  to  go  to  work.  Many  made  a  sailor  determine 
his  latitude  and  longitude  by  the  compass,  while  a  group  of  nine¬ 
teen  candidates  made  him  measure  the  distance  in  miles  of  his 
position  from  the  Equator  and  the  first  meridian,  and  calculate  them 
from  these  data.  Many  attempted  the  question  on  the  origin  of  the 
Alps,  and  also  that  on  natural  regions,  entirely  from  “  the  light  of 
nature.”  Candidates  should  be  warned  against  answering  questions 
of  which  they  have  been  taught  nothing  while  neglecting  questions 
about  which  they  have  learnt  something.  A  little  more  accurate 
knowledge  is  required  on  permanent  winds  and  weather  charts. 
Attempts  to  draw  maps  of  Belgium  and  of  the  districts  in  Asia 
where  our  soldiers  are  at  present  fighting  were  not  often  successful. 
The  question  on  productions  brought  out  the  general  ignorance  of 
some  candidates  ;  thus,  several  said  nitre  was  a  plant,  one  candidate 
stating  that  it  and  sulphur  required  a  hot  climate,  while  several 
others  said  it  wanted  a  wet  one.  Smoke,  fire,  lather,  and  stone  still 
figure  as  typical  volcanic  products. 

Junior. — These  candidates  appear  to  have  been  above  the  average, 
or — what  is  even  more  gratifying — the  improvement  in  geography, 
which  is  a  marked  feature  of  recent  years,  is  still  making  way.  The 
set  maps  were  done  more  carefully,  the  physical  geography  better 
correlated  with  the  political,  and  the  general  knowledge  more 
advanced  than  is  usual  amongst  the  Juniors.  Many  candidates, 
however,  ignored  the  instructions  at  the  head  of  the  paper.  The 
filling-in  of  the  outline  maps  was  as  usual  a  perfectly  safe  test  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  rest  of  the  paper.  This  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  kind  of  question  is  sometimes  decried  as  being  too 
closely  akin  to  those  of  the  despised  ‘  ‘  memory  ’  ’  type  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Of  the  four  sections,  Africa  was  perhaps  the  best  done.  The 
contour  map  of  Section  D  was,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory,  but  there  were 
some  lamentable  failures  here.  Many  of  the  contour  maps,  too, 
were  shown  up  without  a  scale  of  miles.  The  chief  lapses  in  the 
rest  of  the  various  sections  were  confined  to  such  details  as  the 
forgetting  that  climate  (Question  A  3)  is  a  question  of  rainfall  as  well 
as  of  temperature,  that  in  comparing  one  river  with  another  (Ques¬ 
tions  A  4,  B  10  i,  and  C  10  b)  or  one  country  with  another  (C  6)  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  about  both  of  them,  that  the  Sudan  is 
not  the  Sahara  (B6),  that  the  tsetse  fly  does  not  sting  (B  8),  that 
“corals”  are  not  “insects”  (D  7),  and  that  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles  are  not  really  distinguished  by  their  colours  (D  10). 

Preliminary. — These  papers  were  not  very  satisfactory'  A  large 
number  of  candidates  started  badly  with  the  initial  question — an  out¬ 
line  map  of  the  British  Isles  to  be  filled  in  with  certain  names — and 
never  recovered  themselves  afterwards.  Indeed,  a  similar  outline  map 
was  better  done  on  the  whole  by  the  Lower  Torm  candidates.  The 
other  British  questions  were  auswered  too  generally  and  too  in¬ 
accurately  to  receive  many  marks.  Of  the  special  subjects,  flection  B, 
Europe,  was  more  favoured  and  gave  better  results  than  did  Sec¬ 
tion  C,  The  British  Empire.  There  was  much  inaccuracy  in  both 
sections,  especially  in  points  of  elementary  knowledge,  such  as  the 
meaning  of  a  “river  basin”  and  the  expression  an  “extreme” 
climate.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  very  indifferent  writing  and 
spelling,  and  the  “English”  throughout  was  below  the  normal 
standard  of  this  grade. 

Lower  Forms,— The  type  of  question  most  favoured,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  most  successfully  answered,  was  that  involving  a  short 
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•descriptive  answer  —  an  applied  definition  (Question  2)  ut  an  ex¬ 
planation  (Questions  3  and  8)  or  a  simple  cause  (Question  4)  ;  the 
least  satisfactory  was  anything  requiring  a  longer  and  more  essay¬ 
like  attempt.  This  is  only  natural,  considering  the  ages  of  the 
candidates.  Nevertheless,  one  looked  for  better  answers  on  the 
effect  of  physical  features  on  railway  commnnications  in  certain  well 
defined  regions  of  the  British  Isles.  The  connexion  between  physical 
and  economic  geography  should  not  be  too  difficult  for  even  very 
young  boys  and  girls,  and  is  certainly  interesting  enough  to  catch 
and  arrest  their  attention.  The  filling-in  of  the  outline  map  was  on 
the  whole  good.  The  most  conspicuous  error  was  a  result  of  the 
inaccurate  mentality  which  inserts  the  name  of  a  river,  a  mountain,  a 
town  without  anything  beyond  the  name  to  indicate  locality,  or  which 
impartially  draws  its  rivers  surmounting  ranges  of  hills  or  flowing 
from  seashore  to  seashore. 

Arithmetic. 

Senior. — The  paper  was  not  a  hard  one  for  those  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  the  only  general  failure  among  the  better 
candidates  being  in  the  question  on  the  metric  system.  But  there 
was  a  very  large  amount  of  hopelessly  had  work.  Noticeable  among 
the  weaker  papers  was  the  failure  to  understand  Questions  (1),  (5),  (6), 
and  the  vague  ideas  as  to  the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre. 

Junior. — On  the  whole  the  work  was  badly  set  out.  In  many 
cases  the  working  was  not  shown,  and  some  candidates  did  not  seem 
to  know  whether  the  working  was  an  iutegral  part  of  the  sum  or 
merely  a  means  to  an  end.  For  instance,  Question  3  was  one  in 
which  the  working  is  the  sum,  and  should  have  accompanied  the 
question  and  shared  its  tidiness.  Very  few  realized  that,  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  stated,  contracted  methods  were  inferred,  and 
with  that  few  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  how  many  figures 
should  be  retained  ;  the  Italian  method  was  used  by  three  or  four 
candidates  only.  Among  the  few  who  started  Question  10  there  was 
a  confusion  between  20  ft.  square  and  20  square  feet. 

Preliminary.  — Inaccuracy  in  working  out  results  when  right 
methods  were  employed  was  far  too  frequent.  There  was  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manipulation  of  vulgar  and ,  decimal  fractions,  and  the 
work  generally  was  orderly. 

Lower  Forms. — This  paper  was  on  the  whole  well  done,  and  calls 
for  no  special  comment.  As  regards  Question  9,  young  candidates 
need  continual  reminders  that  what  the  examiner  wants  is  not  merely 
a  statement  of  results,  but  specially  to  see  how  those  results  are  ob¬ 
tained.  When,  however,  nothing  is  given  but  a  cloud  of  figures  put 
down  carelessly  and  without  regard  to  order,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  trace  the  connexions  amongst  them. 

* 

Algebra. 

Senior. — Factorization  was  weak.  The  first  simplification  was 
usually  done  in  a  heavy  manner,  all  the  fractions  being  at  once  taken 
together,  instead  of  first  in  pairs.  The  surd  simplification  was  often 
done  correctly,  but  a  good  many  made  mistakes,  though  most  took  it 
in  hand  the  right  way.  There  were  a  number  of  good  answers  to  the 
questions  on  equality  of  ratios  and  the  rider  on  it,  but  the  question  on 
the  thickness  and  diameters  of  the  two  coins  was  very  seldom  done 
correctly.  A  few  obtained  a  correct  solution  of  the  rations  problem, 
but  as  a  rule  mistakes  were  made,  though  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
problem  in  A.P.  was  generally  recognized,  and  some  of  the  answers 
were  quite  good  and  well  explained.  In  the  question  on  geometric 
progressions,  many  confused  (f)»  with  i  of  4",  showing  that  they  did 
not  really  understand  what  they  were  writing.  The  graphs  as  a  rule 
were  not  good,  chiefly  from  thick  and  shaky  lines.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
a  little  extra  pains  would  have  made  quite  good  answers,  there  being 
very  few  absolute  failures.  The  tank  problem  (Question  3)  was  an 
easy  one,  but  few  correct  answers  were  obtained. 

Junior.  -The  general  standard  attained  was  somewhat  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Mistakes  in  sign  in  multiplication,  in  subtraction,  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  brackets,  were  frequent.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  these  very  important  elementary  ideas  before  pupils 
are  taught  the  more  difficult  processes.  The  property  of  divisor  and 
quotient  as  factors  of  the  dividend  was  not  generally  understood  even 
by  those  who  quoted  the  Remainder  Theorem  to  obtain  their  results, 
and  in  fractions  there  was  a  great  deal  of  improper  cancelling  of 
terms  from  numerator  and  denominator  which  were  not  factors  of 
them.  The  L.C.M.  work  was  frequently  unsound  both  in  the  direct 
applications  and  in  the  simple  equation.  Many  of  the  attempts  were 
spoiled  by  careless  reading  of  the  questions. 

Preliminary. — Attention  to  signs,  denominators,  and  correct  can¬ 
celling,  and  to  neatness  of  work  is  much  required,  particularly  in 
some  schools,  and  the  candidates  need  considerable  practice  in  solving- 
simple  problems.  6 

Geometry. 

Senior.— The  practical  geometry  was  generally  well  done,  the 
chief  fdult  being1  that  too  small  a  scale  was  frequently  used.  In 


Question  2  many  candidates  drew  only  one  triangle.  In  Question  3 
the  common  tangents  were  often  drawn  by  guess,  without  construc¬ 
tion.  The  fourth  question  was  misread  by  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates,  a  circle  through  A  B  and  C  being  drawn.  The  straight¬ 
forward  bookwork  portion  of  the  theoretical  geometry  was  well  done, 
but  the  riders  were  poorly  done  on  the  whole,  though  there  were  a 
few  candidates  of  exceptional  merit. 

Junior. — A  large  number  of  the  candidates  had  no  knowledge 
either  of  logic  or  of  geometry.  The  unevenness  of  the  knowledge 
shown  at  different  centres  was  a  very  noticeable  feature.  One  whole 
block  of  candidates  would  get  good  marks  and  the  next  block  would 
nearly  all  fail.  Candidates  should  realize  that  something  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  constructions  of  practical  geometry 
is  required  for  this  grade  of  examiriation,  and  that  if  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  numerical  answer  by  calculation  it  is  insufficient  to 
give  an  approximate  answer  obtained  from  a  scale-drawn  diagram. 
A  proof  of  an  easy  particular  case  cannot  he  accepted  as  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  a  general  theorem,  nor  does  measurement  from  a  scale- 
drawn  diagram  constitute  a  proof.  A  matter  of  lesser  importance  is 
that  the  scales  to  which  diagrams  are  drawn  should  always  be  clearly 
stated,  and  that  if  a  definite  scale  is  laid  down  in  the  question  it 
should  be  adhered  to  by  the  candidate. 

Preliminary. — Only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  could  be 
said  to  have  any  grasp  of  the  elements  of  the  subject.  Most  had 
no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  proof,  and  either  wrote  down  statements 
derived  from  the  appearance  of  the  figure  or  assumed  in  their 
“proofs”  the  properties  they  were  attempting  to  prove.  The 
following  recommendations  to  teachers  may  be  helpful.  After 
having  pursued  the  prescribed  course  of  study  the  general  results 
should  be  collected  together  and  pupils  given  (1)  in  triangles  the 
various  sets  of  codnitions  under  which  two  triangles  are  congruent 
and  also  the  conditions  which  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  con¬ 
gruency  ;  (2)  in  parallels,  the  conditions  under  which  lines  are  parallel 
and  the  areal  properties  of  triangles  and  parallelograms  between  the 
same  parallels ;  (3)  in  parallelograms,  the  various  properties  of  the 
figure,  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  definition  and  the  proper¬ 
ties  derived  from  it.  A  great  help  to  the  clear  appreciation  of  geo¬ 
metrical  principles  lies  in  the  proper  setting  out  of  the  work.  When 
propositions  are  written  out  in  “essay”  form  the  pupil  naturally 
finds  it  more  difficult  to  follow  the  points  of  the  proof,  and  the  method 
of  “steps”  with  each  statement  on  a  separate  line,  as  adopted  in 
many  textbooks,  appears  to  be  preferable. 

Lower  Forms. — The  easier  constructions  were  done  with  neat¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates.  Few  candidates 
could  solve  the  problem,  and  none  could  construct  a  parallelogram 
equal  to  a  quadrilateral. 

T  rigonometry. 

The  candidates,  on  the  whole,  were  able  to  calculate  by  logarithms, 
knew  the  definitions,  and  made  reasonable  attempts  at  finding  heights. 

Mensuration. 

Senior. — Most  answers  were  far  from  satisfactory.  A  few  sent 
up  good  sets,  partly  spoiled  by  long  calculations  in  certain  cases. 

Mechanics. 

Senior. — About  half  who  took  this  paper  had  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science. 

Junior. — Few  candidates  took  the  paper.  Few  showed  up  satis¬ 
factory  work.  The  rest  had  little  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary 
principles,  and  had  clearly  made  no  serious  study  of  the  subject. 

Book-keeping. 

Senior.- — The  definitions  were  poorly  done  showing  a  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  terms.  Questions  2  and  4  were  generally  ill  attempted, 
while  the  arithmetical  calculation  required  (interest  on  B/E)  was  very 
badly  done.  Most  made  a  good  attempt  at  Question  5. 

Junior.- — The  Cash  Book  was  generally  well  done,  but  bad  arith¬ 
metical  calculations  in  very  many  cases  spoilt  the  Bought  and  Sold 
Books.  The  books  were  done,  but  the  candidates  had  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  practised  in  working  out  the  invoices.  They  should  be  taught 
practical  book-keeping,  and  not  expect  all  figures  to  be  given.  The 
journalising  was  poor.  The  ledger,  when  attempted,  was  fair  only. 
While  the  definitions  in  Part  B  were  poorly  done,  the  alternative 
question  (B/E)  was  in  most  cases  excellent. 

Preliminary. — The  Cash  Book  waR  generally  well  done.  The 
Journal  was  fair,  the  entries  required  for  “discounting  hills,” 
“rent  due,”  and  “interest  on  capital”  being  those  most  usually 
ill  done.  The  Ledger  was  very  fair.  The  answers  to  the  definitions 
were  poor.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  how  to  enter  items  ;  can¬ 
didates  should  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use,  and  so 
obtain  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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French. 

Senior. — There  w6re  indications  in  the  work  that  most  of  the 
candidates  had  gone  through  a  careful  course  of  study.  The  out¬ 
standing  weakness  was  an  inattention,  to  style  and  accuracy.  In 
writing  English  the  candidates  were  content  with  a  translation  so  bald 
as  to  be  meaningless.  In  writing  French  the  sentences  were  very  fre¬ 
quently  spoilt  by  words  incorrect  in  number,  gender,  person,  or  tense. 

Junior. — While  many  of  the  papers  give  evidence  of  sound  in¬ 
struction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  general  characteristics 
are  uncertainty  and  weakness  in  elementary  work.  This  comes 
apparently  from  vagueness  of  aim.  If  it  were  more  generally 
understood  that  what  the  pupils  are  attempting  to  reach  is  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  forms  and  vocabulary  of  the  language 
as  would  allow  them  both  to  understand  simple  unseen  pa-sages  and 
to  express  themselves  on  quite  ordinary  topics  in  well  constructed 
but  uncomplicated  sentences,  it  would  be  clearer  to  all  what  road 
must  be  followed  and  what  stages  must  not  be  missed.  The  language 
forms  on  which  attention  should  be  concentrated  are  those  required 
for  (1)  making  statements,  (2)  asking  questions,  (3)  giving  com¬ 
mands,  positively  and  negatively.  All  matters  concerned  with 
subordination  of  thought  (except  the  simplest,  such  as  relative 
clauses)  can  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage.  With  the  forms  mentioned 
should  be  combined  the  usual  accidence,  from  which  all  exceptional 
and  useless  forms  should  be  omitted.  If  the  work  were  shortened 
and  concentrated  thus,  time  and  effort  would  be  saved  and  could  be 
devoted  to  extending  the  vocabulary  and  to  giving  more  practice  in 
using  French.  We  might  then  hope  to  have  fewer  candidates 
unable  to  turn  affirmative  sentences  into  the  interrogative  (Ques¬ 
tion  3),  or  giving  up  such  attempts  as  “A  men  frere  donne  nous 
un  livre?”  &c. ;  fewer,  too,  unable  to  answer  the  questions  in 
No.  6  properly,  and  even  to  use  the  verbs  of  which  they  have  an 
example  in  the  question.  Moreover,  if  these  suggestions  were 
followed,  the  translation  into  French  and  the  free  composition  would 
not  contain  so  much  that  is  simply  transliterated  English. 

Preliminary  and  Lower  Forms. — The  candidates  showed  much 
good  work,  the  weak  points  being  as  usual,  want  of  accuracy  in 
vocabulary  and  concords.  Some  attempted  the  phonetic  transcripts, 
hut  none  used  any  of  the  recognized  symbols,  merely  putting  down 
the  utterly  inadequate  English  figured  pronunciation.  Phonetic 
transcripts  have  now  been  advocated  for  a  good  many  years  by 
all  competent  authorities  ;  it  is  time  for  all  schools  to  fall  into  line. 

Welsh. 

Senior. — Many  of  the  candidates  were  deficient  in  their  English 
as  well  as  their  Welsh,  and  needed  more  practice  in  the  reading  and 
translation  of  ordinary  Welsh  books.  The  grammar  was  faulty  and 
deficient.  The  one  good  feature  was  the  essay,  which  was  generally 
written  in  good  easy  Welsh,  though  marred  by  incorrectness  in 
spelling.  Welsh  should  be  as  seriously  studied  as  any  other  modern 
language.  Instead  of  that,  a  popular  usage  of  it,  undisciplined  by 
study,  is  taken  as  all  that  is  necessary. 

Junior. — The  work  was  uniformly  good.  The  translations,  taken 
as  a  whole,  showed  knowledge  of  distinctive  idioms  and  expressions. 
The  spelling  and  phrasing  at  times  were  too  colloquial. 

Preliminary. — The  work  was  uniformly  good.  If  the  promise  of 
this  class  could  be  brought  to  fruition  it  would  render  splendid  results 
in  the  higher  and  more  difficult  stages. 

Latin. 

Senior. — There  was  a  large  proportion  of  unsatisfactory  papers 
both  in  Caesar  and  unprepared  work  in  lieu  of  set  books.  The 
translation  of  both  prepared  and  unprepared  work  was  often  very 
weak,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  grammar  and  translation  of 
sentences  into  Latin.  The  few  candidates  who  took  Virgil  and  Cicero 
were  of  a  higher  average  merit. 

Junior. — The  results  were  fairly  satisfactory,  except  at  a  few 
centres  where,  owing  probably  to  a  depleted  school  staff,  insufficient 
time  had  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  total  failures  were  very 
numerous.  About  half  the  candidates  translated  the  passages  from 
the  set  books  creditably ;  a  few  renderings  were  excellent.  There 
was,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  thoroughly  weak  papers.  The 
answers  to  the  questions  on  subject-matter  were  on  the  whole  satis¬ 
factory.  The  number  of  candidates  taking  unprepared  translation  in 
lieu  of  set  bocks  was  larger  than  usual.  The  drift  of  the  prose  pas¬ 
sage  was  often  understood,  but  the  renderings  were  not  sufficiently 
faithful ;  the  verse  was  seldom  attempted  with  success.  The  obli¬ 
gatory  unprepared  passage  was  not  well  done,  but  very  few  failed  in 
it  who  had  obtained  good  marks  for  ihe  rest  of  their  work.  The 
drilling  in  grammar  seemed  to  have  been  careful.  The  knowledge  of 
accidence  was  adequate,  the  parsing  very  fair,  and  the  questions  on 
syntax  answered  creditably.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  candidates 
showed  a  good  knowledge  of  ordinary  constructions  and  idioms  in 
translating  the  short  English  sentences  into  Latin,  and  four  of  these 


obtained  nearly  full  marks.  It  was  disappointing  to  find  so  many 
who  had  done  well  in  grammar  making  bad  blunders  in  accidence  and 
disregarding  primary  rules  of  syntax.  In  the  additional  paper  on 
composition  and  unprepared  translation  several  candidates  showed 
intelligence  and  promise,  but  the  general  work  was  not  good. 

Preliminary. — Grammatical  knowledge  was  still  very  defective. 
No  real  progress  is  possible  without  accurate  knowledge  of  regular 
accidence. 

Lower  Forms. — There  were  no  very  excellent  papers  written,  but 
a  larger  percentage  of  candidates  did  fairly  well,  and  utter  failures 
were  fewer  than  in  recent  years.  There  was  much  bad  spelling, 
which  indicates  insufficient  practice  in  written  work,  and  generally 
it  is  clear  that  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  elementary  accidence. 

Light  and  Heat. 

Senior. — Many  of  the  candidates  were  unable  to  draw  a  diagram 
showing  the  images  formed  by  two  plain  mirrors  set  at  60°,  or  even  to 
sbow  the  graphical  construction  used  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
images  formed  by  a  convex  lens.  The  question  on  the  construction 
of  an  alcohol  thermometer  was  answered  bally.  The  ice  point  was 
usually  determined  by  means  of  a  mixture  cf  ice  and  salt,  and 
the  method  of  determining  the  boiling  point  in  steam  was  almost 
invariably  described.  The  idea  of  heat  as  a  form  of  energy  seems 
not  to  be  taught ;  in  a  senior  course  it  should  come  first  in  relatio*  to 
heat  and  temperature. 

Junior. — None  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  what  an  image  is  or 
how  a  plane  mirror  forms  one.  Very  few  candidates  seem  to  have  seen 
the  construction  of  a  mercury  thermometer.  The  very  simple  calcula¬ 
tion  on  specific  heat  in  Question  8  was  beyond  the  powers  of  most,  and 
the  replies  to  Question  10,  on  the  heating  of  the  water  in  a  kettle, 
were  most  disappointing.  Conduction  and  convection  were  not  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  majority  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  think  that  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  kettle  should  be  kept  bright,  otherwise, 
of  course,  the  water  would  get  dirty  ! 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Senior. — Mistakes  in  the  measurement  of  electric  current  in  ohms 
and  testing  for  magnetic  properties  by  an  electroscope  were  common. 

Junior. — The  mariner’s  compass  is  not  well  known.  In  dealing- 
with  problems  like  Question  5  diagrams  showing  the  various  charges 
produced  are  needed.  The  galvanoscope  was  often  described  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  there  was  no  good  diagram  illustrating  its  construction. 

Physiology. 

The  papers  show  ihe  same  difference  between  the  standards  of  the 
Senior  and  Junior  papers  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
last  examinations.  The  J unior  papers  were  not  only  very  much  better 
relatively,  but  in  many  cases  were  absolutely  better  than  the  Senior 
papers.  The  Junior  papers  have  been  improving  steadily  for  some 
years,  and  sbow  evidence  of  really  good  and  sound  teaching  in  many 
centres  and  of  receptive  students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senior 
papers  were  poor,  and  the  impression  left  after  reading  them  was  that 
the  candidates  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  bad  had  little  or  no 
teaching  and  had  done  no  serious  study  for  themselves. 

Botany. 

The  work  of  the  better  candidates  showed  a  clear  improvement  on 
that  of  former  years,  along  the  lines  recommended  in  previous  reports, 
hut  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  the  general  average  can  be 
regarded  as  even  moderately  satisfactory.  In  many  schools  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  evidently  thoroughly  neglected. 

Drawing. 

The  examiners  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  prac¬ 
tice — which  has  again  become  prevalent  in  all  grades  and  in  all  sub¬ 
jects— of  “lining  in”  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  merely  going  over  the 
original  lines  of  the  drawing  without  adequate  care  or  reference  to 
the  example — frequently  with  a  much  too  heavy  or  wiry  line.  Thus, 
any  character  or  subtlety  in  the  first  drawing  is  in  a  large  measure 
obliterated,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  frequently  found  in  the  primary 
sketch  quite  destroyed.  This  practice  not  only  involves  a  waste  of 
time  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  correction  and  refinement  of 
the  first  drawing,  but  costs  marks. 

The  very  last  difficulty  to  be  mastered  by  most  candidates  in  draw¬ 
ing  from  models  is  the  apparent  convergence  (“  vanishing  ”)  of  re¬ 
ceding  parallel  lines.  Demonstration  from  a  big  photograph  print  or 
diagram  of  some  architectural  subject,  with  flank  rapidly  and  front 
slightly  receding  (or  vice  versa),  ought  to  convince  all  pupils  as  to  this 
fact  of  perspective.  Many  show  poor  appreciation  of  proportion  in  the 
ellipse,  together  with  still  poorer  appreciation  of  its  form.  As  a  help, 
freehand  drawing  from  large  diagrams  of  round  objects  (such  as 
a  glass  tumbler,  barrel,  &c.)  is  suggested  for  juniors. 

Senior. — Drawing  from  Models  :  Subject  to  the  strictures  above, 
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the  aspect  of  the  bulk  is  satisfactory.  Proportion  between  the  several 
objects  in  the  group  was  well  observed  on  the  whole. 

Drawing  from  Memory  :  The  object  set  (a  carpenter’s  brace)  seems 
to  have  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  examinees  in  a  valuable  way. 
A  high  proportion,  including  many  of  the  feebler  folk,  looked  care¬ 
fully  for  the  features  which  constituted  the  brace  an  effective  working 
tool  and  represented  them  with  considerable  success.  This  is  a  position 
which  is  hopeful  for  the  future.  At  the  top  was  a  fair  number  of 
papers  of  fine  character  as  records  alike  of  facts  and  appearances. 

Junior. — The  general  remarks  which  preface  this  report  apply 
most  forcibly  in  this  grade.  The  number  of  drawings  in  all  subjects 
spoilt  by  “  lining  in  ”  was  deplorable. 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  large  numbers  of  candidates 
who  had  previously  done  fairly  well  in  the  Preliminary  grade  of 
drawing  from  the  flat  entered  again  without  further  preparation  on 
the  speculative  chance  of  getting  through,  but  in  many  cases  their 
equipment  was  inadequate  for  this  grade.  The  example  was  not  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  proportion  of  good  papers  was  low. 

Drawing  from  Models  :  Proportion  was  unusually  well  observed, 
very  erratic  presentations  in  this  respect  being  relatively  few.  The 
position  in  which  the  plates  were  put  was  by  no  means  easy,  but  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  candidates  made  representations  ranging  from 
passable  to  excellent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  something 
of  a  delude  in  respect  of  the  board.  The  apparent  rise  from  front  to 
back  should  be  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  the  extreme  Avidtb,  but 
the  attempts  in  many  cases  showed  a  ratio  up  to  or  even  exceeding 
three-fourths  of  the  width,  the  drawings  in  these  cases  being  virtually 
distorted  plans.  A  few  candidates  added  useful  shading,  but  others 
put  in  darks  that  had  no  sense  at  all.  There  is,  howeArer,  a  leaven  of 
really  good  work  in  this  grade,  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent. 

Drawing  from  Memory :  It  has  recently  been  reported  that  a 
proportion  of  candidates  chose  easy  views  ‘  ‘  to  avoid  difficulties  ;  but 
it  should  be  understood  that  high  marks  are  avoided  at  the  same 
lime.”  This  is  emphatically  true  of  junior  candidates. 

Preliminary. — Drawing  from  the  Flat:  In  general  the  teaching 
appears  to  be  good,  the  more  satisfactory  drawings  being  fairly 
numerous,  while  even  the  weaker  ones  give  evidence  of  more  system 
than  formerly  obtained  in  the  methods  used.  Proportion  and  sAving 
of  curve  were  (for  the  most  part)  at  least  respectable,  and  a  fair 
number  of  draAvings  showed  appreciation  of  somewhat  subtle  forms. 

Drawing  from  Models  :  The  drawings  submitted  were  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  and  in  some  cases  quite  good.  The  following  advice  may  be 
usefully  given  : —  Aerial  measurement,  vertically  and  horizonally,  at 
arm’s  length  (with  the  thumbnail  on  the  pencil)  for  comparing 
apparent  height  with  width  will  greatly  assist  in  securing  an  effect  of 
flatness  in  circular  as  well  as  rectilinear  surfaces.  The  apparent  rise 
of  a  receding  line  should  be  tested  by  holding  the  pencil  horizontally 
so  that  it  seems  to  touch  the  near  end,  the  extremity  of  the  pencil 
being  slipped  out  exactly  under  the  more  distant  end  of  the  line  (or, 
if  the  line  extends  to  the  right  of  the  near  point,  the  thumbnail  slid 
along  it  till  it  is  under  the  further  point,).  This  makes,  aerially,  a 
right-angled  triangle  Avhose  base  and  (apparent)  altitude  combine  to 
give  the  (apparent)  inclination  of  the  hypotenuse. 

Lower  Forms. — The  example  set  was  designed  to  test  candidates' 
powers  of  drawing  a  simple  scroll  and  arranging  thereupon  a  few 
leaf-like  forms.  Up  to  the  limits  required  for  rudimentary  drawing 
the  average  was  satisfactory.  Rather  more  than  25  per  cent,  were 
quite  good. 

Political  Economy. 

Senior.— Some  papers  showed  knowledge  of  principles  and  prac¬ 
tical  application.  In  others  old  illustrations  from  Adam  Smith  showed 
that  teachers  had  not  kept  abreast  of  current  thought  on  the  subject. 

Domestic  Economy. 

The  schools  sending  in  candidates  had  made  the  subject  one  of 
definite  interest.  The  candidates  took  most  of  the  work  quite 
seriously,  and  had  undoubtedly  been  very  well  taught. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  28th  of  September 
1918.  Present:  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair,  ]\li.  Rain,  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Mr.  Brown,  ]\£r. 
Cholmeley,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Miss  Frodsham,  Mr.  Hawe’  Mr' 
Hay,  Miss  Lawford,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Miss  Pun- 
nett,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuck,  the  Rev.  Canon  Swal¬ 
low,  and  Mr.  Thornton. 


The  Council  received  with  deep  regret  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Mitchinson,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  College  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  who  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter 
from  the  Ministry  of  National  Service  : — 

Ministry  of  National  Service, 

Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

July  31,  1918. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf 
of  the  Private  Schools  Association,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  teachers  at  private  schools,  not  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  has  recently  been  under  the  consideration  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Instructions  haAre  now  been  issued  that  no  man  who  is  now 
whole-time  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  general  educational  subjects, 
whether,  literary,  technical,  or  scientific,  in  any  school  which  was 
established  before  the  War,  and  which  provides  a  general  education 
to  boys  or  girls,  and  who  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  (not  necessarily  as 
a  head  master  or  at  the  same  school)  before  the  War,  is  for  the  present 
to  be  called  up  for  service,  if  he  falls  within  the  following  classes, 
namely  : — 

A.  Teachers  of  any  Grade  born  in  or  before  the  year  1872. 

B.  Head  masters  born  in  or  before  the  year  1881  who  are  in 

Grade  2  or  Grade  3. 

C.  Assistant  masters  born  in  or  before  the  year  1877  who  are 

in  Grade  2  or  Grade  3. 

Masters  who  are  not  protected  under  the  above  have,  of  course,  the 
right  of  making  application  for  exemption  to  the  tribunals,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  existing  tribunal  regulations. — lam,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  F.  J.  Tucker, 

for  Director-General  of  Recruiting. 

Letters  were  submitted  from  teachers  now  engaged  in 
military  service  asking  that  time  spent  in  military  service 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  which  requires  a  certain  period  of  teaching  experience  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  the  College  diplomas.  The  Dean 
was  empowered  to  deal  with  each  application  of  that  kind  on 
its  merits. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  candidates,  who 
had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions:  —  Licentiateship  — 
Raymond  Leslie  Callow;  Associateship  —  Thomas  Joseph 
Downes,  Alfred  Victor  Evans,  Brook  Senior. 

The  Secretary  reported  an  increase  in  the  number  of  entries 
for  the  September  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  examination  for  last  year. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the 
College  : — 

Miss  M.  Bennell,  B.A.Loud.,  A.C.P.,  Crouch  End  High  School 
and  College,  N.8. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Brooks,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  A.T.S.C.,  27  Thistle- 
waite  Road,  Clapton,  E.5. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hill,  A.C.P. ,  2  Brecon  Villas,  Springfield  Road, 
Windsor. 

Mr.  R.  J.  D.  Smith,  A.C.P. ,  6S  Marlborough  Street,  South 
Shields. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Williams,  A.C.P.,  Nook,  Gronant  Road,  Prestat.vn, 
North  Wales. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press. — Reddaway’s  Macaulay’s  Histon- 
of  England,  Chapter  III. 

By  W.  Hepfer  &  Sons. — Passy’s  Lectures  Fran^aises  PhonCtiques. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.—  Foivler’s  English  Exercises  for  Middle  Forms,  Part  I : 
Roe’s  Tales  from  Indian  History. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Bryant  and  Hughes’s  Map  Work  ;  Free¬ 
man’s  Virgil  Aeneid  VI ;  Gough’s  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  Book  V  ;  Hughes’s 
Carlyle’s  Past  and  Present ;  Thoresby  Jones’s  Plautus  Menaechmi ;  Miles  and 
Smith’s  Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism. 

By  Ria'ingtons. — Massard  and  Durno’s  French  Grammar  ;  Massard's  French 
Exercises. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press.- Allen’s  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and 
Cleopatra, ;  Bradshaiv’s  Social  History  of  England. 

Calendar  of  National  University  of  Ireland. 

Calendar  of  St.  Andrews  University. 

Calendar  of  Glasgow  University. 

Calendar  of  Birkbeck  College. 

Calendar  of  University  of  Manitoba. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1918.  Present : — Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President  in  the  chair  ; 
Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  Mr. 
F.  C  harles,  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Dr.  Dickinson, 
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Miss  Frodsham,  Mr.  Gregory-Taylor,  Mr.  Hardie,  Mr.  Max¬ 
well,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
Starbuck,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : — “  That  this  Council 
is  of  opinion  that  the  benefits  of  any  scheme  for  the  super¬ 
annuation  of  teachers  should  apply  to  all  efficient  teachers.” 
A  special  Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Miss  Crookshank,  Mr.  Dymond,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  Mr. 
White  were  re-elected  members  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Butcher,  L.C.P.,  Fernside,  Limes  Hill,  Tenterden, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  College. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council :  — 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press. — Frazer’s  La  Victoire  par  les  Couleurs, 
&e.  ;  Hassall’s  France  Medieval  and  Modern  :  Kittson’s  Language  Teaching  ; 
Papillon  and  Haigh’s  Virgil  Aeneid  X  ;  Petrie’s  Introduction  to  Roman  History, 
&c.,  and  Latin  Reader. 

Calendar  of  Aberdeen  University. 

Calendar  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Calendar  of  Liverpool  University. 

Calendar  of  University  College,  Cork. 

Calendar  of  University  College,  London. 

Calendar  of  Royal  Coliege  of  Surgeons  of  England. 


RECENT  EVENTS. 


THE  TEACHERS  REGISTRATION  COUNCIL. 

The  Third  Triennial  Period  of  the  Teachers  Registration 

Council  began  in  July,  and  the  members  assembled  for  the 

first  time  in  September  last.  The  new  Council  is  composed 

as  follows  .- — 

University  Teachers’  Group. 

The  Hebdomadal  Council  of  the  University  of  Oxford — The  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Strong, 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge— Mr.  W. 
Durnford. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Durham — Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  — Sir  Gregory  T.  Foster. 

The  Council  of  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester — Prof.  J.  J. 
Findlay. 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Birmingham— Prof.  E.  de  Selin- 
court. 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Liverpool — Prof.  E.  T.  Campagnac. 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Leeds — Prof.  B.  M.  Connal. 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Sheffield — Prof.  J.  A.  Green. 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Bristol — Prof.  J.  Wertheimer. 

The  University  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales — Principal  Sir 
Harry  Reichei. 

Elementary  Teachers’  Croup. 

National  Union  of  Teachers — Mr.  W.  JJ.  Bentliff,  Miss  I.  Cleghorn, 
Miss  E.  R.  Conway,  Mr.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  G.  Sharpies,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Steer,  Miss  J.  F.  Wood. 

National  Association  of  Head  Teachers — Miss  E.  F.  L.  Goodwin, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Iliffe. 

National  Federation  of  Assistant  Teachers — Mr.  W.  T.  Kenward, 
Miss  E.  Phillips. 

Secondary  Teachers’  Group. 

Head  Masters’  Conference — Mr.  M.  J.  Rendali. 

Head  Masters’  Association— Sir  John  McClure. 

Head  Mistresses’  Association — Miss  F.  M.  A.  Gadesden,  Miss  E.  R. 
Gwatkin. 

Assistant  Masters’  Association — Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville. 

Assistant  Mistresses'  Association— Miss  E.  S.  Lees. 

Association  of  Preparatory  Schools  —  Mr.  J.  S.  Norman. 

Private  Schools  Association — Mr.  S.  Maxwell. 

College  of  Preceptors— Mr.  W.  C.  Rushbrooke. 

Teachers’  Guild — Miss  M.  E.  Robertson. 

Froebel  Society — Miss  L.  James. 

Specialist  Teachers’  Group. 

Association  of  Technical  Institutions — Mr.  F.  Wilkinson. 

Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions — Mr.  P.  Abbott. 

National  Society  of  Art  Masters,  Art  Teachers’  Guild,  Royal 
Drawing  Society — Mr.  H.  B.  Carpenter. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Royal  College  of  Music,  Union  of  Graduates 
in  Music  (Incorporated),  Union  of  Directors  of  Music  in  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  Guidhall  School 
of  Music,  Royal  College  of  Organists — Dr.  II.  W.  Richards. 

National  Shorthand  Association  (Incorporated)  Teachers’  Section, 
Society  of  Pitman’s  Certificated  Teachers  of  Shorthand,  Associa¬ 


tion  of  Book-keeping  Teachers,  Incorporated  Society  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers — Mr.  A.  Nixon. 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects — Miss  M.  E.  Marsden. 
National  Association  of  Manual  Training  Teachers,  Educational 
Handwork  Association — Mr.  H.  Turville. 

Incorporated  Gymnastic  Teachers’  Institute,  British  College  of 
Physical  Education,  Ling  Association,  National  Society  of 
Physical  Education — Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell. 

Union  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  on  the  Pure  Oral  System,  National 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind — Mr.  A.  J.  Story. 

Smith  Training  College  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind — 
Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway. 

Training  College  Association  (with  which  is  amalgamated  the 
Teachers’  Training  Association) — Prof.  John  Adams. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Council  unanimously  elected  Dr. 
Michael  Sadler  as  Chairman  for  the  period  1918-21.  It  also 
passed  a  resolution  congratulating  the  Minister  of  Education 
on  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  and  another  welcoming 
in  general  terms  the  proposals  for  the  State  Superannuation 
of  Teachers. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Register  is 
now  23,000,  and  during  recent  months  the  progress  has  been 
very  marked.  Up  to  the  middle  of  October  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  2,000  applications  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  part  of  1917. 


Order,  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  Head  Master  of  Owens  College, 
Islington,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  has  been  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  described  as  O.B.E.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  this  new  distinction  is  giving  equal  gratification  to 
Mr.  Cholmeley’s  friends  and  to  others. 


Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Board  of  Education  (Welsh  Department)  announce 
that  an  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  revise  as  a  whole  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  preliminary  education  and  training 
of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  recast  them 
in  a  shorter  and  clearer  form.  It  is  hoped  that  this  revision 
will  enable  the  Board  to  introduce  some  simplification  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  returns  at  present 
required. 


Death  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale,  C.B.,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Elementary  Schools. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools  since  1913.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  obtaining  a  Scholarship  at 
Balliol,  where  he  obtained  high  distinction  in  classics,  carrying 
off  every  possible  University  and  College  prize.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Merton  College,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  service  on  the  staff  of  Borough  Road  Training  Col¬ 
lege  he  joined  the  Board  of  Education.  His  work  there  has 
been  marked  by  a  rare  judgment  and  knowledge  of  affairs. 
Always  accessible  and  kindly,  his  friendship  was  valued  by  his 
colleagues,  and  his  generous  help  was  welcomed  by  all  who 
had  to  meet  him  in  conferences  or  elsewhere.  His  death  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-six  removes  one  who  had  already  done 
great  service  for  education,  and  was  expected  to  do  still  more. 


Manuscript  Writing. — For  some  years  past  attempts  have  been 
made  to  popularize  manuscript  writing  and  to  introduce  it  into  the 
schools.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  L.C.G.  Teachers  Con¬ 
ference  in  1913,  with  the  result  that  this  method  of  writing  was 
adopted  in  several  London  schools  with  highly  gratifying  results  both 
as  regards  speed  and  legibility.  In  1916,  at  the  April  and  November 
meetings  of  the  Child  Study  Society  several  well  known  educational 
experts  read  papers  dealing  with  the  teaching  and  aims  of  Manu¬ 
script  Writing,  and  these  papers  were  subsequently  published  in 
Child  Study  for  June  1916  and  March  1917.  Up  to  the  present  no 
books  of  this  style  of  writing  suitable  for  children  have  been  avail¬ 
able.  The  House  of  Cassell  have  placed  on  the  market  a  copybook 
at  3d.  net  which  should  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  numerous 
teachers  interested  in  the  subject. 
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OVERSEAS. 


A  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL. 

By  Ern  est  Poole. 

(Rewritten  from  a  Chapter  of  the  Author’s  novel, 

“  The  Family.”) 

It  was  one  of  the  poorest  streets  in  the  teeming  city  of  New 
York.  Tall,  dirty  tenements  rose  on  each  side.  But  one 
sunny  April  morniug,  just  before  nine  o’clock,  I  saw  this 
street  gay  with  crowds  of  children,  torrents  of  bobbing  hats, 
and  ribbons,  frocks  and  blouses,  shirts  and  breeches — vivid 
reds  aud  yellows  and  blues.  It  was  deafening  with  joyous 
cries,  a  shrill  incessant  chatter-chatter,  piercing  yells  and 
shrieks  of  laughter.  Children,  swarms  of  children,  children 
of  all  sizes  passed  me  :  clean  and  dirty,  smiling,  scowling, 
hurrying,  running,  pummelling,  grabbing,  whirling  each  other 
round  and  round,  till  the  very  air  seemed  quivering  with  wild 
spirits  and  new  life ! 

The  school  was  close  in  front  of  them.  An  enormous  build¬ 
ing  of  brick  and  tile  wedged  into  a  disordered  mass  of  tene¬ 
ments,  shops,  and  factories,  it  had  been  built  around  a  court 
shut  out  from  the  street  by  a  high  steel  fence.  I  squeezed 
into  the  gateway,  through  which  a  shouting,  punching  mob 
of  urchins  was  now  pushing  in ;  and  soon  from  a  balcony 
above  I  looked  down  into  the  court,  where  out  of  a  wild  chaos 
order  was  appearing.  Boys  to  the  right  and  girls  to  the  left 
were  forming  in  long  sinuous  lines,  and  three  thousand  faces 
were  turned  towards  the  building.  In  front  appeared  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  suddenly  I  heard  a  crash  from 
underneath  the  balcony,  and  looking  down  I  saw  a  band  made 
up  of  some  thirty  or  forty  boys.  Their  leader,  a  dark  Italian 
lad,  made  a  flourish,  a  pass  with  his  baton,  and  the  band  broke 
into  a  blaring  storm — an  uproarious,  booming  march.  The 
mob  below  fell  into  step,  and  line  after  line  in  single  file  the 
children  marched  into  their  school. 

“  Look  up  !  Look  all  around  you  !  ”  I  heard  the  principal’s 
voice  in  my  ear.  And  as  I  looked  up  from  the  court  below  I 
gave  a  low  cry  of  amazement.  In  hundreds  of  windows  all 
around,  of  sweatshops,  tenements,  factories,  in  tier  upon  tier 
of  tire  escapes  and  even  upon  the  roofs  above,  silent  watchers 
had  appeared.  For  this  one  moment  in  the  day  the  whole 
congested  neighbourhood  had  stopped  its  feverish  labour  and 
become  an  amphitheatre  with  all  eyes  upon  the  school. 

I  had  a  strange  confusing  time.  In  her  office,  in  a  daze,  I 
sat  and  heard  the  principal  with  her  two  assistant  principals, 
her  clerk  and  her  stenographer,  plunge  into  the  routine  work 
of  the  day.  What  kind  of  school  teacher  was  this?  She 
seemed  more  like  the  manager  of  some  buzzing  factory. 
Messages  kept  coming  constantly  from  classrooms,  children 
came  for  punishment,  and  on  each  small  human  problem  she 
was  passing  judgment  quickly.  Meanwhile  a  score  of  mothers, 
most  of  thern^  Italians  with  coloured  shawls  upon  their  heads, 
had  straggled  in  and  taken  seats,  and  one  by  one  they  came 
to  her  desk.  _  For  these  women,  who  had  been  children  in 
peasant  huts  in  Italy,  now  had  children  of  their  own  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  and  they  found  it  very  baffling.  How 
to  keep  them  in  at  night?  How  to  make  them  go  to  the 
priest  ?  How  to  feed  and  clothe  them  ?  How  to  live  in  these 
tenement  homes,  in  this  wild  din  and  chaos  ?  They  wanted 
help  and  they  wanted  advice.  The  principal  spoke  in  Italian, 
but  turning  to  me  she  would  translate  from  time  to  time. 

A  tired,  scowling  woman  said:  “My  boy  won’t  obey  me. 
His  father  is  dead.  "W  hen  I  slap  him  he  only  jumps  away  I 
lock  him  in  and  he  steals  the  key  ;  he  keeps  i't  in  his  pocket 
He  steals  the  money  that  I  earn.  He  says  I’m  from  the 
country.”  Aud  a  flabby,  anxious  woman  said:  “My  °-irl 
runs  out  to  dance  ^halls.  Sometimes  she  comes  back  at  two 
in  the  morning.  She  is  fifteen  and  she  ought  to  get  married 
But  what  can  I  do  r  A  nice  steady  man  who  never  dances 
comes  sometimes  to  see  her,  but  she  makes  faces  and  calls  him 
a  fatty  ;  she  dances  before  him,  and  pushes  him  out  and  slam^ 
the  door.  What  can  I  do?”  ms 

“  Please  come  and  see  our  janitor,  and  make  him  fix  our 
kitchen  sink  !  ”  an  angry  little  woman  cried.  “  When  I  try  to 
wash  the  dishes  the  water  spouts  all  over  me  !”  J 


A  truant  officer  brought  in  two  ragged,  frightened  little 
chaps.  Found  on  the  street  during  school  hours,  they  had  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves.  Sullenly  one  of  them  gave  an 
address  far  uptown,  ten  miles  away.  They  had  not  been  home 
for  a  week,  he  said.  Was  he  lying?  What  was  to  be  done? 
Somewhere  in  the  City  their  homes  must  be  discovered. 

Aud  this  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  work  in  school. 
Still  dazed,  disturbed  but  curious,  I  sat  and  watched  and 
listened,  while  the  bewildering  demands  kept  crowding  in 
upon  the  school.  I  went  to  a  few  of  the  classrooms  and  found 
that  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  were  being 
taught  in  ways  which  I  had  never  dreamed  of.  I  found  a  kinder¬ 
garten  class,  a  carpenter  shop  and  a  printing  shop,  a  sewing 
class,  and  a  cooking  class  in  a  large  model  kitchen.  I  watched 
the  nurse  in  her  hospital  room  ;  I  went  into  the  dental  clinic, 
where  a  squad  of  fifty  urchins  were  having  their  teeth  examined ; 
and  out  upon  a  small  side  roof  I  found  a  score  of  small  invalids 
in  steamer  chairs,  all  fast  asleep.  It  was  a  strange,  astounding 
school !  The  principal  spoke  of  a  mothers’  club  and  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  association  ;  and  I  learned  of  other  ventures  here,  the 
school  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  the  visitor  endlessly  making  ex¬ 
periments,  delving  into  the  neighbourhood  for  ways  to  meet 
its  problems. 

“  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  About  eight  hundred  thousand,”  was  the  reply. 

I  reached  home  limp  and  battered  from  the  storm  of  new 
impressions.  I  had  thought  of  a  school  as  a  simple  place, 
filled  with  little  children — mischievous  at  times,  perhaps,  and 
some  with  dirty  faces,  but  still  with  minds  and  spirits  clean, 
unsoiled  as  yet  by  contact  with  the  grim  spirit  of  the  town. 
Instead  of  that  I  had  been  disturbed  and  thrilled  by  the 
presence  all  around  me  of  something  wild,  barbaric,  dark, 
compounded  of  the  city  streets,  of  surging  crowds,  or  rushing 
feet.  But  I  could  still  hear  that  band.  And  behind  its  blar¬ 
ing  crash  and  din  I  had  felt  the  vital  throbbing  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  joyousness,  of  gaiety,  fresh  hopes  and  dreams,  of  leaping 
young  emotions  like  deep  buried  bubbling  springs  bursting 
up  resistlessly  to  renew  the  fevered  life  of  the  town ! 

And  I  thought :  “  In  this  strenuous  chaotic  seething  life  of 
ours  there  are  many  forces  working  ceaselessly  for  a  deeper 
and  richer  and  wider  democracy,  more  justice  and  more  free¬ 
dom,  more  true  feeling  and  clear  thinking  for  every  man  and 
woman  and  child.  But  of  all  such  forces  none  compares  to 
this  tremendous  growing  power  of  our  American  public 
schools.” 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  John  M.  Brewer,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Education  in  the  United  States  has  always  been  practical 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  intended  to  help  children  live  their  daily 
lives  more  intelligently.  Ten  years  ago  a  group  of  Boston  people 
wished  the  schools  to  aid  the  children  to  understand  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  occupational  world  and  fit  themselves  for 
J  making  the  inevitable  decisions  necessary  to  take  their  places 
|  as  self-supporting  and  effective  citizens.  Accordingly  teachers 
i  were  instructed  concerning  many  occupations,  the  advantages 
of  each,  the  disadvantages,  the  requirements  for  success, 
remuneration,  desirable  preparation,  and  the  relation  of  the 
occupation  to  life.  Other  cities  all  over  the  country  took  up 
the  work,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  a  more-  comprehensive 
programme  for  vocational  guidance  was  needed.  Such  plans 
are  now  being  worked  out,  and  they  include  six  general 
features,  outlined  as  follows  : 

1.  The  school  work  must  be  improved  to  give  the  child  a 
better  foundation  on  which  to  build  his  career.  Thus,  every 
boy  and  girl  in  a  democracy  must  be  given  some  knowledge 
of  economics  and  sociology  so  that  he  can  become  an  intelligent 
voter,  protect  himself  from  exploitation,  understand  some  of 
the  principles  of  effective  co-operation,  and  find  out  the  basic 
principles  on  which  occupational  relationships  rest.  The 
studies  of  the  child  must  aid  him  to  analj'se  and  solve  his 
present  and  future  problems.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  the 
child’s  education  must  be  broad  ;  he  must,  of  course,  study 
book  subjects,  but  he  must  also  have  some  elementary  practice 
in  mechanical  exercises,  in  gardening,  in  commercial  opera- 
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tions,  and  in  the  co-operative  activities  represented  by  pupil 
self-government  and  student  activities. 

2.  The  more  common  occupations  should  be  studied  so  that 
the  child  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  comprehensive  survey  as 
a  basis  for  choice.  This  survey  is  made  in  many  schools 
through  geography,  civics  or  language,  but  in  a  growing 
number  there  is  a  separate  class  for  the  sthdy  of  occupations, 
sometimes  called  the  “  life-career  class.”  Not  alone  has  this 
study  an  individual  value,  but  it  is  also  important  as  showing 
the  interdependence  of  people  and  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
which  unite  us  to  people  in  all  kinds  of  callings  all  over  the 
world. 

3.  After  the  enlightenment  of  a  broad  .  .  .  school  pro¬ 
gramme,  together  with  a  survey  of  occupations,  the  child  is 
better  fitted  to  think  about  his  own  choice.  This  choice  may 
be  made  by  the  process  of  elimination,  each  child  studying 
several  occupations  until  his  interest  centres  on  one.  Although 
vigorous  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  short  cuts  based  on 
physical  and  mental  tests  of  various  kinds,  on  the  whole  the 
selection  of  one’s  occupation  is  a  matter  of  study  and  indivi¬ 
dual  decision.  Advice  will  help  if  offered  by  one  who  knows 
the  person  and  the  vocations. 

4.  After  the  choice  is  made  the  child  is  ready  for  vocational 
education.  During  the  past  few  years  marvellous  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  field,  and  recent  stimulus  lias  come 
through  the  aid  furnished  the  states  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Much  vocational  education,  especially  in  the  trades,  is 
being  carried  on  under  a  part-time  arrangement,  that  is,  half 
the  time  in  school  and  the  other  half  in  the  shop.  This  enables 
the  boy  or  girl  to  earn  money  to  continue  studying  longer, 
and  gives  a  more  intelligent  and  practical  education  than  could 
either  the  school  or  shop  alone. 

5.  Beginning  work  is  difficult  for  the  boy  or  girl,  because 
no  satisfactory  way  has  been  found  to  bring  job  and  worker 
together,  and  because  the  worker  is  so  seldom  instructed  in 
his  new  duties.  Many'  progressive  schools  try  to  gather  and 
disseminate  knowledge  about  openings  and  to  supervise  the 
exrly  experiences  of  young  workers.  In  many  factories  and 
stores  special  officers  are  given  the  duty  of  hiring  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  new  workers,  making  transfers  and  promotions,  caring 
for  their  welfare,  and  otherwise  improving  the  personnel  of 
the  establishment.  Municipal,  state,  and  national  employment 
bureaux  and  exchanges  are  gradually  tending  to  supplant  the 
privately  owned  employment  agency. 

6.  This  war  has  shown  that  the  working  experiences  of  all 
people  must  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  development  and 
progress,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  in  a  democracy  to  allow  industry 
to  crush  men’s  initiative  or  to  throw  them  on  the  scrap  heap. 
Accordingly  employment  managers  are  being  trained,  plans 
for  co-operation  between  management  and  men  tried,  foremen 
instructed  how  to  lead  and  teach  instead  of  boss,  and  many 
establishments  are  making  a  serious  effort  to  guarantee  a  satis¬ 
factory  career  and  an  American  standard  of  living  to  every 
worker. 

The  vocational  guidance  movement  is  one  of  the  biggest 
efforts  in  American  education  to-day.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  progressive  improvement  of  schools  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  and  with  helping  each  child  to  make  his  vocational  deci¬ 
sions  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  society. 


Manchester  Grammar  School  War  Memorial. — A  Committee  of 
old  boys,  with  Lord  Sumner  of  Ibstone  as  President,  and  Sir  John 
Bradbury,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  Treasurer,  is  appeal¬ 
ing  for  a  sum  of  at  least  £20,000  to  commemorate  the  Old  Boys — more 
than  4,000  in  number— who  have  served  in  the  fighting  forces  in  this 
war,  over  400  of  whom  have  given  their  lives.  The  objects  of  the 
fund  are  :  (a)  To  assist  in  the  upbringing  of  the  children,  sons  or 
daughters,  of  any  Old  Boys  who  have  fallen  or  been  disabled  ;  JJ>)  to 
erecr  a  permanent  and  worthy  memorial  in  the  school  ;  ( c )  to  issue  a 
Book  of  Remembrance  ;  (d)  to  provide  new  and  enlarged  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  teaching  of  science,  having  regard  to  the  demands 
foreshadowed  by  the  report  of  science  teaching  recently  published. 
“  We  cannot  think,”  say  the  Committee,  “  of  any  better  War  Memo¬ 
rial  to  those  who  have  fallen  than  in  helping  the  school  thus  to  train 
more  efficiently  those  who  must  take  their  places  in  building  the  new 
order  of  the  future.”  The  Committee  invite  proposals  for  commemo¬ 
rative  scholarships  some  of  which  have  been  already  founded.  Dona¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  to  Sir  John  Bradbury’s  colleague  in  the  treasurer- 
ship,  Mr.  R.  T.  Hindley,  William  Deacons  Bank,  Manchester. 
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PELMANISM  AND  PEACE. 


By  ARTHUR  F.  THORN, 

Author  of  “  Richard  Jefferies  and  Civilization “  Social  Satires,”  ffc. 


The  truth  that  civilization  has  been  strained  almost  to 
breaking  point  by  the  War  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who 
are  able  to  recall  the  cataclysmic  events  of  the  past  four  and 
a  half  years.  Nothing  less  than  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  society,  but  its  progress  has  been  too  gradual  for  imme¬ 
diate  realization  ;  the  spectacular  horrors  of  modern  warfare 
have  largely  distracted  the  public  consciousness  from  the 
social  changes  which  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  world 
conflict,  but  when  peace  comes  these  things  will  need  to  be 
appreciated  in  their  true  perspectives.  The  future  will  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  social  problems  that  will  demand  the  concen¬ 
trated  mental  effort  of  every  individual  brain.  Vital  national 
issues  directly  affecting  the  lives  of  the  people  will  demand 
serious  consideration  and  successful  treatment,  not  only  by  a 
few  men  of  genius,  but  by  the  people  themselves.  There  will 
be  a  vacuum  in  the  social  atmosphere  that  will  draw  all  men¬ 
talities  into  its  vortex,  and  if  those  mentalities  are  insuf¬ 
ficiently  equipped  for  the  strain  which  will  be  put  upon  them, 
then  the  wisest  plans  of  the  minority  will  prove  ineffectual. 

How  few  are  able  to  grasp  mentally  the  significance  of  the 
present  moment,  or  to  visualize  the  intensely  dramatic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  near  future  ?  How  few  are  able  to  perceive 
that  the  War  has,  in  the  sense  of  destruction,  set  civilization 
back  a  century,  and  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  re¬ 
pair  the  wreckage  as  soon  as  possible  after  peace  is  declared  ? 
The  emotional  reaction  of  joy  that  will  inevitably  succeed  the 
birth  of  peace  will,  for  a  time,  subordinate  every  other  public 
emotion.  -  One  can  quite  clearly  viz ualize  a  condition  of  happy 
chaos  that  will  laugh  in  the  face  of  serious  thought  and  be 
quite  unable  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  grave  danger  still 
threatens  civilization ;  that  nothing  short  of  collective  intelli¬ 
gence  and  collective  thinking  will  assure  a  sane  future  for 
democracy.  The  future  needs  thought  as  the  human  body 
needs  food  ;  it  needs  dynamic  ideas  and  ideals,  it  needs  effec¬ 
tively  applied  mental  science,  and  it  needs  human  understand¬ 
ing.  The  failure  of  the  past  to  secure  to  the  people  a  general 
high  standard  of  living  and  social  security  which  might  leave 
man  free  to  become  aware  of  his  higher  mental  self  ;  this 
failure  has  been  due  to  the  absence  of  collective  thought — the 
failure,  in  fact,  of  the  average  undeveloped  mind.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  this  question  closely.  Great  ideals  and  schemes  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind  have  been  conceived  and  expressed 
by  thinkers  whose  sole  motive  was  the  uplifting  of  their  fellow 
men.  They  had  no  axd  to  grind — men  like  Ruskin,  William 
Morris,  Tolstoi,  Emerson,  and  many  others,  whose  life  work 
was  directed  towards  the  elevation  of  mankind.  These  great 
men  were  not  in  themselves  failures  ;  they  expressed  their 
ideas  very  clearly ;  it  is  humanity  that  has  failed,  not  the  men 
of  genius  who  have  pointed  a  way  to  emancipation.  Why 
have  these  mental  pioneers  been  unable  to  produce  a  full  and 
satisfactory  result  ?  Why  has  humanity  failed  to  utilize  the 
ideals  of  its  great  teachers  P  There  is  no  excuse  for  humanity  ; 
humanity  lias  consistently  refused  to  think ;  it  has  neglected  its 
mind  ;  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  ideas,  and,  in  so 
doing,  has  allowed  the  paralysing  forces  of  ignorance  to  over¬ 
whelm  it.  False  dignity  cannot  point  a  flaw  in  this  argument ; 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  mid-heaven. 

Thought,  rightly  directed  and  intelligently  applied  to  the 
complex  problems  of  human  life,  can  alone  lift  the  race  beyond 
the  devastating  effects  of  mental  apathy  and  intellectual 
inertia.  We  have  neglected  our  brains  ;  we  have  failed  to 
apprehend  the  infinite  power  of  mind,  and  we  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Then,  it  will  at  once  be  said,  education  is  also  a 
failure.  What  has  education  been  doing  all  these  years  ? 
What  is  wrong  with  our  educational  system  that  the  average 
person  is  not,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  educated  P  The 
answer  is,  that  educationists  have  been  much  too  anxious  to 
provide  a  utilitarian  education  ;  an  education  purposely  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  in  with  conventional  ideas  of  life  and  with  things 
as  they  are.  Educationists  have  not  properly  appreciated  the 
fact  of  individual  psychology.  Conventional  education  may 


impart  much  valuable  technical  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  fail  to  draw  out  those  vital  qualities  of  personal  initia¬ 
tive  and  individual  thought  which  are  alone  able  to  develop 
the  pupils’  highest  potentialities.  The  result  of  such  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  mind  alive  to  the  colour  and  joyous  possibilities 
of  life,  but  a  mind  encumbered  with  a  certain  mechanical 
arrangement  of  facts  that  are,  within  limits,  quite  useful,  but 
which  are  also  narrowly  restricted,  and  do  not  as  a  rule 
enable  the  individual  to  become  intimate  with  the  possibilities 
of  his  or  her  own  unique  personality. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  future,  in  which  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  reconstruction  shall  be  the  most  important  task, 
is  a  problem  which  involves  the  mental  response  of  the  people 
to  the  idea  of  reconstruction  in  all  its  phases.  People  in  all 
classes  of  society  will  need  to  think  and  analyse  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  will  have  to  discuss  national  affairs  and  bring 
their  minds  to  bear  intelligently  upon  the  various  aspects  of 
social  reconstruction.  They  will  have  to  be  mentally  awake 
not  only  to  their  own  personal  interests,  but  also  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  others.  The  future  will  demand  a  clarified  perception 
of  right  values  and  sane  ideals  ;  it  will  need  clear,  energetic 
brains  and  sensitive  imaginations — mental  qualities  which  do 
not  develop  without  systematic  exercise  and  rightly  directed 
interest  and  concentration.  The  need  for  the  healthy  activity 
of  these  mental  faculties  exists  increasingly,  and  the  Pelman 
System  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training  has  evolved  side  by 
side  with  this  need.  The  Pelman  System  of  mental  educa¬ 
tion  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proved  developer  of  every 
healthy  and  progressive  activity  of  the  human  mind.  There 
Training  more  likely  to  stimulate  the  latent  powers  of  the  un- 
would  appear  to  be  no  other  system  of  Mind  and  Memory 
developed  brain  and  prepare  it  for -the  intense  intellectual 
battles  of  the  future.  The  Pelman  System  invariably  produces 
that  requisite  mental  vitality  and  keen  perception  that  can 
alone  prove  successful  in  a  world  fighting  for  existence  with 
ideas.  The  Pelman  System  is  more  scientific  and  more  certain 
of  its  ground  than  any  other  system  which  claims  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  thought  and  a  stimulus  to  imagination.  It  has 
psychology  for  its  basis,  whereas  conventional  education  re¬ 
gards  psychology  as  a  mere  branch  of  mental  science,  and 
does  not  normally  include  it  in  the  popular  curriculum.  This 
oversight  has  caused  the  failure  of  conventional  education 
just  as  the  recognition  of  the  psychological  basis  of  mental 
life  has  proved  the  success  of  the  Pelman  System. 

Briefly,  then,  the  coming  of  peace  will  demand  collective 
thinking  ;  it  will  demand  the  serious  consideration  of,  and 
creation  of,  ideas  ;  it  will  demand  intelligence.  Nothing  less 
than  efficiently  educated  brains  will  be  qualified  to  deal  with 
those  supreme  national  issues  which  must  affect  the  race 
generally.  Nothing  short  of  national  mental  education  will 
be  of  any  practical  value  in  the  enormous  task  of  social  recon¬ 
struction.  Pelmauism  will  play  a  much  greater  part  in  the 
shaping  of  our  national  future  than  many  of  us  imagine.  The 
world  cannot  become  safe  for  the  people  and  for  posterity  until 
each  individual  unit  in  society  fully  realizes  the  possibilities 
of  their  own  particular  mentality  and  its  power  over  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  which  form  its  environment.  The  hopes  which 
mental  education  holds  out  for  the  future  are  stupendous. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  happy  possibilities  of  the  future  if 
only  humanity  will  collectively  realize  the  divine  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  thought,  and  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
condition  of  human  life  which  shall  bless  the  children  of 
to-mori’ow  and  justify  the  sacrifice  and  sorrow  of  to-day. 

*  *  #  * 

“  Mind  and  Memory  ”  ( in  which  the  Pelman  Course  is  fully 
described,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  lessons )  will  be  sent,  gratis  and 
post  free,  together  with  a  full  reprint  of  “  Truth’s  ”  famous 
report  on  the  Pelman  System,  and  a  form  entitling  readers 
of  the  Educational  Times  to  the  Complete  Course  for  one-third 
less  than  the  usual  fees,  on  application  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
374  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 
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G.  BELL^& 

MATHEMATICS. 

Scholar  of  Queen’s  College  Oxford,  and  Umver^ty  Mathematical 

TheXfi«t “of  thTs^ist°Co3urse  is  devoted  to  the  ^rentol  Calculus, 
with  applications  to  Kates,  Maxima  and  Minima  and  Oeom ‘  tG  ® 

second  half  deals  with  the  processes  of  Integration  ni i  their  application 
to  Areas,  Volumes,  Centres  of  Gravity,  Moments  of  Inertia,  and  Centies 
of  Pressure.  ,  ,  . 

Statics.  By  R.  C.  Bawdry,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Mditary 
and  Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College.  4s.  6d.  Also  Part  I,  Third 
Edition,  3s. :  Part  II,  2s.  6d. 

Dynamics.  By  R.  C.  Fawdky,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Part  I,  Second 
Edition,  3s. ;  Part  II,  Ready  in  Autumn,  2s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Pawdrv  has  performed  his  task  with  the  sure  touch  of  one  who  is 
familiar  with  all  the  difficulties  which  beginners  of  this  subject  experience. 

— School  World.  . 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Accounts.  By  A.  R^don 
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THE  SALARIES  REPORT. 


The  following  is  the  Summary  of  Conclusions  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Salaries  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Introductory. 

The  problem  of  fixing  salaries  payable  to  teachers  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  higher  education  and  of  determining  the  periodical 
increases  to  which  they  should  be  liable  is  comparatively 
narrow,  and  from  some  points  of  view  exceedingly  technical. 
But  even  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is  separated  from  the 
question  of  the  amounts  of  the  salaries,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  should  be  raised,  it  depends  for  its  solution  on 
considerations  that  cover  the  whole  field  of  education,  and 
therefore  affect  the  life  of  every  individual  in  the  country,  aud 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  national  life  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
while  we  hope  that  we  have  kept  within  our  bounds,  we  have 
been  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  allotted 
to  us.  A  national  system  of  education  may  he  indefinitely 
divided  and  subdivided ;  but  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  an 
organic  unity,  the  welfare  of  which  depends  on  the  welfare  of 
every  recognizable  division  or  sub-division.  All  education 
depends  on  teachers,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  and 
the  teachers  engaged  in  higher  education  occupy  at  least  as 
important  a  position  as  any  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Secondary  schools,  for  example,  will  always  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  while  the  great 
number  of  pupils  for  whom  they  provide  instruction  will,  if 
their  course  of  tuition  is  wisely  directed,  enable  them  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  more  extensive  influence  on  the  education  of  the  country 
at  large  than  even  the  Universities.  Their  function  in  the 
national  system  is  to  educate  those  who  are  to  take  leading 
positions  in  the  commerce,  industry  and  public  service  of  the 
country,  to  all  of  whom  the  kind  of  education  described  as 
secondary  is  a  prime  necessity ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
system  of  higher  education  depends  upon  the  proper  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  function.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  that,  even  before  the  war,  there  was  a 
marked  deficiency  in  the  provision  for  higher  education  as 
regards  accommodation  and  teachers ;  and  this  deficiency,  it 
must  be  remembered,  affects  pupils  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
selected  on  account  of  exceptional  promise.  Nor  is  it  only  a 
question  of  accommodation  and  teaching,  for  in  the  course  of 
our  inquii-y  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us  that  the  teaching 
services  are  experiencing  increasing  difficulties  in  attracting 
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a  reasonable  share  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  give 
evidence  of  outstanding  ability. 

We  have  assumed  that  hereafter  these  difficulties  will  be 
remedied — that  is,  that  the  conditions  of  the  teachers,  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  such  that  the  higher  education  service  will  attract 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  young  men  and  women,  possess¬ 
ing  as  high  qualifications  as  those  required  for  any  other 
service  in  the  country,  who  will  have  made  use  of  opportunities 
for  instruction  and  training  which  do  not  now  exist.  This 
assumption  implies  a  change  in  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
service  which  the  Prime  Minister’s  Committee  on  the  position 
of  science  in  our  educational  system*  have  described  as  a 
“  revolution.”  We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  suitability 
of  the  phrase  ;  we  have  indeed  assumed  that  the  change  so 
described  will  affect  the  questions  of  salary  which  we  have  to 
consider.  The  description  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
pecuniary  resources  at  present  available  for  higher  education 
have  neither  been  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  nor  been  allocated  on  a  system  elastic  enough  to 
suit  the  very  diverse  needs  of  individual  schools.  Further 
than  this  we  need  not  go,  as  we  axe  not  asked  to  consider  the 
sources  from  which  the  amounts  required  for  the  improvement 
of  existing  salaries  should  be  provided,  and  we  prefer  there¬ 
fore  not  to  treat  of  the  matter  generally.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  very  great  increase  of  salaries  is  necessary,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  provided  unless  there  is  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Exchequer  contributions  in  aid  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  considerable  change  in  the  methods  by  which 
Exchequer  aid  is  at  present  distributed. 

The  subject  of  our  inquiry  being  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  fixing  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  four  different 
kinds  of  institutions,  namely,  secondary  schools,  technical 
schools,  schools  of  art  and  training  colleges,  we  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  begin  by  touching  on  a  few  salient  character¬ 
istics  of  each  of  these. 

Summary  or  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

Secondary  Schools. 

General. 

1.  We  consider  that  the  advantages  of  a  scale  of  salaries  for 
assistant  teachers  in  secondary  schools  outweigh  the  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  avoided  by  introducing  a 
proper  degree  of  elasticity  in  the  application  of  the  scale.  The 
main  end  is  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  who  are  wanted  in  the  service,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  must  be,  apart  from  promotion  to  headships, 
prospects  of  financial  advancement  in  the  form  of  posts  of 
special  responsibility  open  to  those  who  render  specially  valu¬ 
able  service. 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  minimum  initial  salary  for 
teachers  of  the  graduate  class  in  all  secondary  schools  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  public  money  should  be  fixed  by  the  Central 
Authority,  and  we  further  recommend  that  a  minimum 
amount  be  prescribed  at  a  later  stage  in  the  teacher’s  career. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  scale  of  a  secondary  school 
should  be  so  arranged  that  teachers  will  receive  a  substantial 
salary  at  the  age  of  32  or  33,  with  increments  continuing  up 
to  the  age  of  about  42  or  43.  We  suggest  that  the  normal 
arrangement  should  be  that  increments  should  occur  annu- 
ally,  and  that  £10  may  be  a  convenient  minimum. 

4.  We  recommend  that  increments  should  be  automatic, 
subject  to  reasonable  conditions  being  fulfilled  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  service-  rendered,  and  provision  to  this  effect  should 
find  a  place  in  the  contract  made  between  an  Authority  and  a 
teacher,  wherever  the  latter  is  employed  on  a  scale.  The 
Authority  alone  is  responsible  for  the  non-payment  of  an  in¬ 
crement.  .An  increment  should  not  be  withheld  till  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  normally  due  has  had  any  charges  made  against 
him  fully  explained,  and  has  had  every  reasonable  opportunity 
of  making  his  defence  against  them  before  the  proper  body. 

5.  The  salaries  of  both  men  and  women  must  be  adequate. 
Equality  of  pay  for  the  two  sexes  would,  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  lead  to  one  being  underpaid  or  the  other  overpaid. 
W e  hope  that  school  authorities  will  lead  the  way  in  recog- 
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nizing  any  changes  that  may  occur  in  women’s  economic  posi¬ 
tion.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  salaries  of  the  two  sexes 
in  the  first  few  years  of  service  approximate  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  in  present  social  and  economic  conditions  differences 
in  the  latter  stages  of  service  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

6.  Each  Authority  should  decide  for  itself  how  far  to  allow 
for  abnormal  cost  of  living  in  any  district. 

Assistant  Teachers  of  the  Graduate  Glass. 

7.  We  consider  that,  as  a  rule,  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
other  than  teachers  of  special  subjects,  should  be  graduates  of 
a  University  or  possess  qualifications  equivalent  to  graduation. 
The  possession  of  a  high  degree,  or  other  special  qualification 
of  a  scholastic  character,  may  be  recognized  by  placing  its 
holder  at  a  point  on  the  scale  above  that  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  occupy. 

8.  We  regard  professional  training  as  a  highly  valuable 
qualification,  and  recommend  that  one  year’s  post-graduate 
training  should  count  as  two  years  of  service  in  fixing  the 
initial  position  of  a  teacher  on  the  scale. 

9.  It  is  desirable  that  teachers  should  be  able  to  move  from 
school  to  school  and  from  area  to  area  without  undue  loss  of 
credit  for  past  services,  and  this  applies  particularly  to 
teachers  at  an  early  stage  in  their  career.  We  recommend 
that  in  fixing  the  place  of  a  new  teacher  on  a  scale  a  year’s 
experience  should  count  as  a  year  of  service  up  to  ten  years. 
But  any  rule  framed  for  this  purpose  must  be  as  elastic  as 
possible. 

10.  If  residence  involves  additional  duties,  compensation, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  or  in  reduction  of  teaching  hours, 
should  be  given  to  the  holder  of  a  resident  post. 

11.  We  recommend  that  in  framing  a  scale  no  distinction 
in  salary  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  subject  taught. 
Outside  competition  may  make  it  necessary  for  economic 
reasons  to  attract  a  teacher  from  a  competing  employment, 
but  this  should  generally  be  done  by  placing  him  at  a  point 
on  the  scale  higher  than  he  would  otherwise  occupy. 

12.  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  educational  reasons 
why  the  size  of  a  school  should,  in  itself,  lead  to  a  difference 
in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  assistant  staff.  We  hope  that 
salary  scales  will  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  that  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  expected  in  a  small  school  is  inferior 
to  that  expected  in  a  larger  one.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
distinctions  made  in  the  scales  of  secondary  schools  on  the  basis 
of  differences  in  the  character  of  the  schools.  Differences  in 
the  financial  resources  of  different  schools  necessarily  lead 
to  differences  in  salaries  ;  but  we  consider  it  important  that 
new  financial  arrangements  should  be  made  to  enable  the 
poorer  and  smaller  schools  to  fare  better  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  good  teachers  than  is  possible  under  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

13.  Heads  of  departments  and  assistants  performing  special 
duties  should  be  remunerated  by  additions  to  their  salary. 
This  may  be  provided  for  in  several  ways.  We  deprecate  any 
addition  to  the  normal  scale  that  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
discharge  of  definite  functions. 

14.  We  consider  that  where  an  Authority  or  governing  body 
offers  a  high  rate  of  pay  it  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
properly  undertake  a  review  of  a  teacher’s  past  service  at  a 
comparatively  advanced  point  on  the  scale,  to  see  if  he  de¬ 
serves  to  proceed  further.  We  deprecate  any  rule  being  made 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  teachers  who  should  pass  such  a 
review. 

15.  The  period  of  probation  on  first  appointment  should  be 
normally  for  one  year,  in  which  case  it  will  not  affect  the 
teacher’s  place  on  the  scale.  If  probation  is  required  in  the 
case  of  a  teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  another  school  it 
is  probable  that  a  shorter  period  will  be  sufficient. 

Teachers  of  Special  Subjects. 

16.  Teachers  of  special  subjects,  which  include  art,  music, 
physical  exercises,  domestic  subjects,  handwork,  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  should  be  on  the  normal  scale  if  their  formal 
qualifications  or  their  merits  as  teachers  entitle  them  to  be 
treated  as  graduates.  The  new  Teaching  Certificate  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  teachers  of  art,  and  the  Full  Asso- 
ciateship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art  endorsed  with  a  Teach¬ 
ing  Certificate  may  be  considered  as  formal  qualifications 
equivalent  to  graduation.  We  hope  that  in  other  subjects 
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formal  qualifications  deserving  the  same  recognition  may  be 
established  in  the  near  future.  If  a  teacher  of  special  sub¬ 
jects  is  not  placed  on  the  normal  scale  it  is  reasonable  that 
his  remuneration  should  be  fixed  by  a  scale.  A  teacher  whose 
services  prove  to  be  exceptionally  valuable  should  have  a 
prospect  of  coming  on  the  normal  scale. 

Head  Masters  and  Head  Mistresses. 

17.  The  salaries  of  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  should 
generally  be  fixed  by  personal  scales.  The  period  should  be 
short,  perhaps  five  years  ;  the  total  increase  should  be  con¬ 
siderable;  we  incline  to  the  view  that  the  increments  should 
be  annual.  This  should  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  salary  in  special  cases  ;  and  where  exceptional  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  school  are  contemplated  a  promise  that  an  increase 
of  salary  will  be  considered  at  a  later  period  may  be  useful.  In 
the  absence  of  a  scale  there  should  be  an  undertaking  that 
an  increase  of  salary  will  be  considered  within  some  definite 
period. 

18.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  salary  of  a  head  master  or 
head  mistress  should  bear  any  definite  relation  to  that  of  an 
assistant,  except  that  it  should  be  considerably  higher  than 
that  which  any  assistant  in  the  school  can  reach.  The  two 
principal  matters  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
fixing  the  salary  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress  are  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  the  work  required  to  be 
done  in  the  school. 

19.  We  deprecate  the  system  by  which  ahead  or  an  assistant 
makes  a  profit  by  providing  for  boarders. 

20.  We  recommend  that  payment  of  a  head  by  capitation 
fees  should  be  discontinued,  but  this  can  only  be  done  gra¬ 
dually. 

Grace  Terms. 

21.  The  scale  should  show  that  power  is  reserved  to  grant 
leave  of  absence,  without  loss  of  remuneration  or  prospects, 
for  purposes  of  study  or  research,  to  teachers  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  certain  term  of  service. 

Junior  Technical  Schools. 

22.  In  junior  technical  schools  we  recommend  that  full-time 
assistant  teachers  who  are  graduates,  or  who  have  qualifica¬ 
tions  equivalent  to  graduation,  should  be  paid  on  a  scale 
which  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  secondary  school ; 
others  should  be  placed  on  personal  scales  appropriate  to  their 
qualifications  and  the  nature  of  their  responsibility.  Artisan 
teachers  should  be  paid  as  in  technical  schools.  Head  teachers 
should  be  paid  as  though  they  were  head  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  of  the  same  size  and  of  a  similar  leaving  age.  If  the 
junior  technical  school  forms  part  of  a  larger  institution,  and 
the  status  of  the  head  is  that  of  a  head  of  department,  his 
salary  should  be  arranged  accordingly. 

Technical  Schools  and  Evening  Classes. 

23.  In  technical  schools  we  recommend  that  full-time 
assistant  teachers  of  senior  and  advanced  students,  who  are 
graduates  or  have  qualifications  equivalent  to  graduation, 
should  be  paid  by  scale  at  as  high  a  rate  at  least  as  is  paid  in 
secondary  schools  ;  the  age  at  which,  and  the  increments  by 
which,  they  reach  their  normal  maximum  should  be  similar  to 
those  obtaining  in  secondary  schools.  There  will  be  excep¬ 
tional  cases  in  which  higher  remuneration  will  be  necessary. 

24.  Where  a  teacher’s  qualifications  consist  of  long  works 
experience  and  high  technical  knowledge,  the  question  of 
salary  may  be  determined  by  what  will  induce  him  to  leave 
his  occupation,  and  this  consideration  may  affect  the  arrange¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  amount  of  his  salary  ;  otherwise  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  character  of  the  scale  should  be  similar  to  that 
of  a  secondary-school  teacher. 

25.  The  initial  salaries  of  artisan  teachers  will  be  settled  in 
the  main  by  the  competition  with  industry.  Apart  from  this 
we  suggest  a  personal  scale.  The  possibility  of  promotion  to 
the  second  of  the  above  groups  of  teachers  should  always  be 
open  to  the  artisan  teacher  of  suitable  qualifications. 

26.  Heads  of  departments  should  be  paid  by  a  short,  steep 
scale.  There  should  be  a  substantial  increase  in  remuneration 
when  an  assistant  becomes  head  of  a  department. 

27.  Principals  should  be  paid  according  to  a  short,  steep 


scale,  the  amount  depending  on  the  size  and  character  of  the 
institution. 

28.  The  qualifications  and  circumstances  of  part-time 
teachers  vary  so  much  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any  principles 
for  fixing  the  amounts  of  their  salaries.  In  order  to  retain  the 
services  of  a  teacher  who  is  doing  good  part-timework  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  increase  his  salary  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  years. 

29.  We  see  no  particular  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  the 
terminal  or  sessional  method  of  paying  part-time  teachers  as 
compared  with  the  system  of  payment  by  the  hour  or  by  the 
meeting.  A  sessional  payment  may,  however,  be  a  more  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  if  a  scale  for  part-time  teaching  is  con¬ 
templated. 

Schools  or  Art. 

30.  Teachers  in  schools  of  art  who  hold  the  Full  Associate- 
ship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  endorsed  with  a  teaching 
certificate,  or  the  Board’s  new  Teaching  Certificate  for 
Teachers  of  Art,  should  be  dealt  with  like  full-time  assistant 
teachers  in  technical  schools  who  are  graduates  or  hold  similar 
qualifications.  Other  holders  of  the  Full  Associateship  and 
holders  of  the  Art  Master’s  Certificate  should  be  dealt  with 
individually  according  to  their  merits  and  placed  on  personal 
scales  ;  very  many  of  them  will  deserve  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  graduate  class.  Teachers  who  have  made  some  progress 
towards  obtaining  a  full  teaching  qualification  or  have  obtained 
the  Associateship  of  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Royal  College 
should  be  treated  like  non-graduate  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  The  experienced  artist  or  craftsman  who  becomes  a 
full-time  teacher  should  be  placed  on  a  personal  scale.  The 
treatment  suggested  for  full-time  artisan  instructors  in  tech¬ 
nical  schools  is  appropriate  for  instructors  of  a  similar  type 
in  schools  of  art. 

31.  The  salaries  of  principals  of  schools  of  art  and  of  the 
heads  of  art  departments  in  technical  schools  are  subject  to 
the  observations  we  have  made  in  relation  to  principals  and 
heads  of  departments  in  technical  schools. 

Training  Colleges. 

32.  We  recommend  that  lecturers  in  training  colleges 
should  be  paid  according  to  scales.  A  possibility  of  inter¬ 
change  between  the  lecturers  in  colleges  and  the  teachers  in 
schools  is  desirable.  This  would  be  promoted  by  a  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  their  scales  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  emoluments  of 
ordinary  posts  in  colleges,  while  more  attractive  than  those  of 
ordinary  posts  in  schools,  might  be  approximately  equal  to 
those  of  higher  posts  in  schools.  The  scale  for  training 
college  lecturers  should  be  framed  so  as  to  attract  not  only 
teachers  of  some  experience,  but  teachers  of  exceptional 
merit. 

33.  We  recommend  that  principals  of  training  colleges 
should  have  personal  scales,  short  and  steep  in  character.  In 
fixing  the  salary  of  a  resident  principal,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  extended  duty  and  heavy  responsibility  involved 
by  residence. 

Training  Schools  eor  Intending  Teachers  of  Domestic 

Subjects. 

34.  Full-time  lecturers  in  training  schools  for  intending 
teachers  of  domestic  subjects  should  be  paid  according  to  a  scale 
reaching  a  normal  maximum  at  the  same  age  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  in  other  scales.  The  scale  should  be  such  as  to  attract 
good  teachers  from  schools.  The  principles  that  apply  to 
graduate  lecturers  in  a  training  college  should  apply  to 
graduate  lecturers  in  a  training  school. 

Applications  oe  Hew  Scales  to  Existing  Teachers. 

35.  In  placing  an  existing  teacher  on  a  new  scale  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  of  placing  him  at  the  point 
appropriate  to  the  length  of  his  service  must  not  be  too  long 
drawn  out ;  the  teachers  whose  cases  are  most  urgent,  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  with  a  long  record  of  good  service  at  low  salary, 
should  have  priority  in  respect  of  the  date  or  the  amounts  of 
advances  which  are  given ;  there  should  be  no  avoidable 
delay  in  giving  to  every  teacher  some  immediate  and  substan¬ 
tial  instalment  of  any  intended  advance. 

36.  In  making  scales,  personal  or  general,  for  non-graduate 
teachers,  though  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  making  the 
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normal  increments  in  their  scales  the  same  in  any  one  school, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  proceed  to  the  same 
maximum,  or  that  the  salaries  at  which  they  are  placed  on 
their  new  scales  should  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a  common 
initial  salary  with  allowances  at  a  uniform  rate  in  respect  of 
their  years  of  service.  . 

The  Report  is  signed  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Harry  L. 
Stephen,  and  by  all  the  members.  Dr.  Brackenbury  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  submitted  each  a  reservation. 


TEACHERS  AND  THE  WHITLEY  REPORT. 


“  Give  me  the  schools  of  the  world  and  I  would  make  a 
millennium  in  half  a  century.”  So  says  the  hero  of  M'r.  Wells’s 
latest  novel.  And  Lord  Sydenham  said  not  long  ago  that 
those  who  remembered  the  simple  kindly  people  of  the 
Southern  German  States  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  must  have 
been  astonished  at  the  radical  change  the  War  had  revealed. 
“The  utilization  of  a  large  system  of  education  for  political 
purposes  has,”  he  argued,  “  enabled  the  ruling  classes  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  Prussianize  the  whole  country  within  two  genera¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  lesson  we  derive  from  this  sad  experience  is 
that  the  power  wielded  by  education  is  enormous  for  evil,  but 
it  must  be  equally  powerful  for  good,  properly  handled.” 

Mr.  Fisher’s  Act  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  providing  a 
national  system  of  education  for  England.  The  power  wielded 
by  the  Education  Authorities,  central  and  local,  will  indeed 
be  powerful  for  good  when  the  Act  comes  into  force  if  only,  as 
Lord  Sydenham  said,  it  is  properly  handled. 

In  Universities  the  education  is  directed  by  Senates,  Boards 
of  Faculty,  and  Boards  of  Studies.  In  those  great  private 
institutions  that  we  know  as  “public  schools,”  and  in  other 
less  distinguished  private  schools,  the  education  is  directed 
by  head  masters,  under  the  influences  of  conferences  or  asso¬ 
ciations  of  head  masters,  and  more  or  less  subject  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Universities.  In  short,  it  is  the  teachers — 
or  some  of  them— who  control  the  education  given  in  autono¬ 
mous  educational  institutions.  Governing  bodies  help  with 
administration  and  finance,  but  with  education  they  commonly 
concern  themselves  very  slightly,  if  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  have  hitherto  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  public  educational  systems  of  this 
country.  But,  if  the  public  Authorities  that  control  this  edu¬ 
cation  are  to  exercise  their  growing  power  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  they  can  hardly  do  so  without  the  increasing  help  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  Teachers  Registration  Council — 
“  representative  of  the  teaching  profession  ” — was  established 
in  1912.  During  its  short  life  it  has  rendered  valuable  service 
to  English  education  by  prepariug  a  register  of  teachers  and 
by  providing  a  teachers’  parliament.  But  if  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  to  take  au  effective  part  in  directing  a  new  national 
system  of  education,  it  can  best  do  so  by  co-operating  with  the 
existing  Authorities  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Whitley 
Report.  The  initiative  will  probably  have  to  come  from  the 
teachers.  The  Teachers  Registration  Council  can  provide 
their  side  of  the  “Joint  Industrial  Council,”  but  provincial 
councils  of  teachers  are  needed  to  provide  their  side  of  the 
“  District  Councils.” 

Accordingly  anew  step  has  been  taken  by  the  formation  of 
the  first  provincial  council,  representative  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  council  consists  of 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  Universities — Manchester 
and  Liverpool— and  of  the  teachers’  associations*  in  these 
counties.  The  constitution  adopted  provides  for  at  least  three 


*  Associations  sending  representatives  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
council  are,  besides  the  two  Universities  : — The  Head  Masters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Twelfth  Division)  ;  the  Head  Mistresses’  Association  (Lan¬ 
cashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Staffs)  ;  the  Association  of  Technical 
Teachers’  Institute  (Lancashire  Branches) ;  the  Assistant  Masters’ 
Association  (Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Westmorland)  ;  the  Assistant 
Mistresses’  Association  (Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Staffs)  ;  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  (a)  Cheshire  Branch,  (b)  Lancashire 
Branch  :  the  National  Art  Masters’  Society  (Lancashire  Branch)  ;  the 
Private  Schools  Association  (Lancashire  Branches) ;  the  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects  (Lancashire  Branches)  ;  the  Music 
Teachers’  Association  (Manchester  and  District  Branch). 


meetings  each  year  of  representatives  of  all  grades  of  teachers, 
“  so  that  they  may  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  each 
other’s  work  and  their  mutual  relations  to  problems  of  general 
educational  importance.”  “  They  will  thus,”  the  constitution 
goes  on  to  state,  “  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  their  aims, 
the  special  difficulties  that  confront  them  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  work,  and  their  view  of  their  own  position  in  an 
educational  scheme.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  body  will  become 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  give  collective  weight  to  expres¬ 
sions  of  individual  needs  and  also  to  develop  a  commou 
educational  policy  based  on  the  experience  of  the  teachers 
themselves.” 

It  is  anticipated  that  other  provincial  councils  will  be  quickly 
set  up  elsewhere.  Their  establishment  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England  will  not  only  enable  the  teachers  to 
exercise  a  profoundly  beneficial  influence  upon  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  local  education,  but  will  also  be  the  means  of  securing 
a  greater  measure  of  life  and  liberty  for  the  teaching  profession . 
Many  other  advantages  are  likely  to  result  from  the  formation 
of  such  federal  councils. 

First,  their  work  may  well  be  complementary  to  that  of 
the  Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  they  may  form  the 
avenues  through  which  that  council  may  receive  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  information.  They  may,  in  fact,  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  the  national  council  on  the  one  hand  and  local  councils 
— corresponding  to  the  “  Works  Committees  ”  of  the  Whitley 
Report — representative  of  the  teaching  profession  in  anyone 
local  education  authority’s  area.  With  the  help  of  these  local 
councils  the  provincial  bodies  may  very  materially  assist  in 
securing  that  executive  effect  is  given  to  the  decisions  of  the 
national  council. 

Second,  provincial  councils  representing  teachers  from  many 
different  types  of  school  and  college,  as  well  as  from  several 
different  local  education  authorities’  areas,  will  be  able  by 
their  advice  to  facilitate  the  co-ordination  of  education  through¬ 
out  a  wide  district.  The  provision  ol  the  continuation  schools 
required  by  the  new  Education  Act,  the  organization  of  an 
adequate  scholarship  system  affording  equal  opportunities  of 
advancement  to  boys  and  girls  of  equal  ability  in  whatever 
part  of  England  they  happen  to  have  been  born,  and  the  supply 
and  training  of  teachers  are  problems  that  suggest  themselves 
in  this  connexion. 

Third,  provincial  councils  will,  through  their  committees, 
be  able  to  investigate  particular  educational  problems  far  more 
effectively  than  teachers  have  found  it  possible  to  do  in  occa¬ 
sional  short  conferences.  Moreover  the  taint  of  expediency 
or  self-interest  which  has  sometimes  characterized  the  work 
of  individual  teachers’  associations  will  be  absent  from  a 
federation  possessing  as  wide  an  outlook  as  that  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  councils  in  question. 

In  short,  these  provincial  teachers’  councils,  of  which  the 
first  met  in  Manchester  on  Saturday,  October  26,  should 
have  a  unique  opportunity  of  helping  Mr.  Fisher  and  the  local 
education  authorities  first  to  provide,  and  then  properly  to 
handle,  a  national  system  of  education  that  will  develop  a 
population  A1  not  only  in  body,  but  also  in  mind  and  spirit. 


“  July  18. — In  the  school  established  in  Newgate  there  were  some 
time  ago  some  sixty  or  seventy  boys,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
various  crimes,  some  of  whom  were  then  under  sentence  of  death. 
There  were  but  few  of  them  who  could  either  read  or  write,  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  who  had  been  brought  up  in  parochial  schools, 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Society.  A  clergyman  who  interests 
himself  in  the  present  proceedings  for  the  reformation  of  early  de¬ 
pravity  was  desirous  to  ascertain  the  character  of  their  respective 
parents,  and  was  accordingly  induced  to  call  upon  them,  which  he 
did  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  So  far  from  meeting  with 
anything  like  ill-usage,  which  he  had  in  some  measure  anticipated, 
those  with  whom  he  conversed,  on  the  contrary,  treated  him  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  when  he  mentioned  the  pains  that  were  taken  with  their 
children  in  prison,  they  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  strong  feeling 
of  gratitude.  Most  of  the  parents  talked  without  any  reserve  on 
their  past  and  present  mode  of  living,  and  acknowledged  that,  almost 
without  any  exception,  they  existed  by  depredation  and  plunder,  and 
were  persons  who,  having  no  value  for  religion  themselves,  were  con¬ 
tent  that  their  children  should  live  without  any  in  the  world,  and  who 
even,  in  some  instances,  trained  up  and  educated  their  offspring  in 
the  same  schemes  of  wickedness  and  deeds  of  infamy  which  the)’  daily 
practised  on  the  public.” — (From  the  “  Times  ”  of  1818.) 
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MACMILLAN  & 


G0„5S  BOOHS* 


Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Curve 

Tracing.  By  Percival  Frost,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  J.  T.  Bell,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics,  University  of  Glasgow.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  “A 

Treatise  cm  Differential  Equations.”  By 

A.  R.  Forsyth,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Math.D.,  F.R.S.  10s.  net. 


Elementary  Engineering-  Papers  for 

Naval  Cadetships  (special  entry)  1913-1317. 

Edited  by  R.  M.  Milne,  M.A.  Is.  3d.  net. 

Alternating  Current  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering.  By  Philip  Ivemp,  M.  Sc.  Tech.  (Viet.), 
•  A.M.I.E.E.  Illustrated.  l'7s.  net. 

The  Times. — “Designed  to  cover  tlie  syllabus  for  the  Grade  II  (A.C.) 
Paper  of  the  City  and  Guilds  examination  ;  and  may  he  used  for  the  B.Sc. 
examinations  in  electrical  engineering,  supplemented  by  more  specialized 
treatises.” 


A  Text  beck  of  Physics  for  Use  of 

Students  of  Science  and  Engineering. 

By  J.  Duncan,  Wh.Ex.,  M.I.Mech.E. ,  and  S.  G.  Starling, 
B.Sc.,  A.R.G.Sc.  15s. 

Also  in  Parts:  —  Dynamics,  5s.;  Heat,  Light,  and 
Sound,  6s. ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  4s. ; 
Heat,  3s.  6d.  ;  Light  and  Sound,  3s.  6d. 

The  Electrician. — “  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  treatise  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  help  to  students  of  either  of  the  types  indicated  in  the  title  page.” 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Intermediate 

Classes.  By  H.  B.  Dunnicliff,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.  5s. 


and  Life  :  A  IVIanuaS  of  Scientific 
Temperance  Teaching  for  Schools.  By 

J.  A. -Hunter.  M.B.  Illustrated.  Sewed,  Is. 

Also  in  Three  Parts Part  I,  Alcohol  and  the  Living  Cell. 
Part  II,  The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Body  and  Brain.  Part 
III,  The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Individual,  the  Family, 
and  the  State.  4d.  each. 

Education. — “As  part  of  their  needful  character- training  children  should 
be  afforded  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  relating  to  the  action 
of  alcohol  on  the  human  system  .  .  .  Various  diagrams  and  illustrations  help 
to  make  the  book  not  only  instructive  but  also  interesting  to  the  young  and 
growing  mind.” 


Tha  Doctrines  of  the  Great  Educators. 

By  Robert  R.  Rusk,  M.A.  (Glasgow),  B.A.  (Cambridge), 
Ph.D.  (Jena).  5s.  net. 

Contents.  —  Plato.  Quintilian.  Elyot.  Loyola.  Comenius.  Milton. 
Locke.  Rousseau.  Pestalozai.  Herbart.  Proebel.  Montessori. 


Tales  from  Indian  History. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By  A.  S.  Roe,  author  of 
“  Stories  from  Chinese  History,”  &c.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

[English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools. 

English  Exercises  for  Middle  Forms. 

By  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 

The  Schoolmistress. — “The  book  is  exceedingly  useful,  and  should  be 
valuable  to  teachers  of  middle  forms.” 


Essentials  ©f  Practical  Geography. 

By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  (Loud.),  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  4s.  Sd.  [Practical  Modern  Geographies. 

The  Journal  of  Education  and  School  World. — “  This  is  an  excellent 
book.  .  .  .  Altogether  Mr.  Wallis’s  new  book  should  undoubtedly  not  only 
stimulate  the  self-activity  and.  initiative  of  the  taught,  but  also  save  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  teacher.” 

The  Pupils’  Ciass-Bc-ok  of  Geography. 

Europe.  By  Ed.  J.  S.  Lay,  author  of  ‘‘Constructive 
Work,”  &c.  With  Maps.  Sewed,  Is. 

The  Scottish  Educational  Journal.—"  This  little  book  is  one  of  a  capital 
series  of  simple  textbooks  on  geography  suitable  for  senior  classes  and  sup¬ 
plementary.” 

Ccmfouringand  Map-Reading.  By  B,  C. 

Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  Sewed,  2s. 

***  Suitable  for  Schools  and  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise 

Books.  Physical  Geography.  With  Questions 
by  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  Sewed,  Is.  6d. 

H  Istcry.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Historical  As¬ 
sociation.  Edited  by  Professor  A.  P.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Price  Is.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  for  October.— The  Origins  of  Prance,  Prof.  P.  M.  Powieke ; 
An  Italian  Historian,  H.  M.  Beatty,  LL.D. ;  The  Teaching  of  History 
in  South  African  Schools,  Alan  P.  Hattersley ;  Historical  Revisions  : 
VIII,  “No  Taxation  Without  Representation,”  A.  P.  Pollard. 


W.  &  A.  K..  JOHNSTON’S  MAPS,  &c. 


WALL  ATLAS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

Art  Entirely  New  Series  of  History  iVlaps. 


Designed  to  show  at  a  glance  the  Chief  Political  Changes  and 
National  Movements  from  the  FORMATION  of  the  ROMAN 
EMPIRE  to  the  BEGINNING  of  the  GREAT  WAR,  1914. 
24  Maps.  Size  40x80  inches.  Cloth,  Rollers,  and  Varnished. 

7s.  6d.  net  each. 

Or  any  Six  Selected  Maps  mounted  as  a  Wall  Atlas,  on  Cloth  and 
fastened  together  on  one  Roller  with  Metal  Rims,  42s.  net. 

Detailed  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Maps,  &c., 
post  f  ree  on  application. 

“IMPERIAL”  SCHOOL  ¥/ALL  MAPS. 

16  Maps  in  Series.  72  by  63  inches.  Cloth  and  Rollers, 
Varnished,  27s.  6d.  net. 

LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS. 

36  Maps  in  Series.  50  by  42  inches.  Cloth  and  Rollers, 
Varnished,  14s.  net  each. 

SMALL  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS. 

22  Maps  in  Series.  34  by  28  inches.  Coloured,  Cloth  and 
Rollers,  Varnished,  6s.  net  each. 

BATHY-OROGRAPHSCAL  WALL  MAPS* 

50  by  42  inches.  Mounted  on  Cloth,  Rollers,  and  Var¬ 
nished,  14s.  net. 

Each  Series  includes  Africa,  America,  Asia,  Europe, 
England,  Scotland,  &c. 

***  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 


HISTORY’S  BACKGROUND. 

By  J.  S.  Townsend,  B.A.,  and  T.  Franklin,  A.C.P.,  A.R.S.G.S. 
With  Maps.  6s.  net  ;  or  Books  I-LEI,  2s.  net  each. 

Book  i.  —  EURASIA,  including  the 

HVSed  iter  ran  ears  Region. 

B©©k  SI.  —  The  AMERICAS  and  the 

Growth  ©f  the  British  Empire,  From  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

Book  III.— THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Correlated  with  History  to  the  Present  Day. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  ©f  the  WORLD 

10  by  7^  inches.  With  Index  to  6,000  places.  Stiff  Boards, 
Cloth  Back,  or  in  Limp  Cloth,  2s.  net. 

Without  Index,  Is.  6d.  net.  Tough  Paper  Covers,  Is.  net. 

OROGRAPHIOAL  HAND  MAPS  for 

Test  Purposes.  Varying  tints  of  brown,  green,  and 
blue.  16  in  Set.  Id.  net  each. 

THE  “  NEW  ERA”  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

10  by  7|  inches.  Bound  in  Limp  Cloth,  with  24-page 
Index.  Is.  9d.  net ;  withS-page  Index,  Is.  4d,  net ;  without 
Index,  Is.  3d.  net.  Bound  in  Strong  Paper  Covers,  with 
8-page  Index,  Is.  Id.  net ;  without  Index,  Is.  net. 
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NORMAL 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

(FOUNDED  1889.) 


College  of  Preceptors. 

A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 

Professional  Preliminary. 
County  Council  Scholarships. 
Pupil  Teachers. 

Preliminary  Certificate. 


Certificate. 

Oxford  Locals. 
Cambridge  Locals. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Central  Welsh  Board. 


Matriculation, 

Degree  Examination. 
Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying  Exams. 


Single  Subjects.— A  pupil  may  join  the  Normal  for  instruction  in  any  single  subject. 

FORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E.22,  and  110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.l 


POSSIBILITIES. 

Correspondence  Training  places  the  possibility  of  preparation  for  higher  qualifications  before 
every  student  in  the  land.  Preparation  is  given  for  Certificate,  Preliminary  Certificate,  L.L.A., 
A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  Froebel,  Degree  Examinations,  Languages,  Science  and.  Art,  Matriculation,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Locals,  &c.,  &c.  These  and  many  others  are  placed  within  reach  of  all  by  the 
NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

ADVANTAGES. 

■■  .  .■■■  i  ■■■  ■  —i  | 

Correspondence  training  for  qualifications  neither  demands  attendance  at  College  for  long,  set 
hours,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  pupil’s  work  or  residence.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
— even  of  those  in  the  most  far-away  villages- — enabling  them  to  qualify  for  better  appointments. 
The  training  of  the  NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  given  by  an  expert  staff  of 
tutors,  is  so  clear,  systematic,  and  thorough  that  success  is  assured  to  the  diligent  student. 

THE  RESULTS. 

Correspondence  training  for  higher  qualifications  has  enabled  thousands  of  students,  student- 
teachers,  and  teachers  to  obtain  good  appointments  and  promotion.  More  than  5,000  Distinctions 
and  Honours  have  been  won  at  Public  Examinations  by  Pupils  of  the  NORMAL  since  1907,  and 
what  the  NORMAL  has  done  for  thousands  it  will  do  for  you.  The  call  of  the  future  is  for 
qualified  teachers.  Prepare  now  to  improve  your  position  by  becoming  a  student  of  the  NORMAL. 

A  rite  to-day  for  “THE  NORMAL  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS,”  which  will  he  sent  free  to  readers 
of  “The  Educational  Times.” 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL  PREPARES. 


NOTES  ON 


CO  R  R  ES  PON  DENC  E  TRAINING. 
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THE 

CERTIFICATE 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

AND  LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATIONS 

MIDSUMMER,  1918. 


SENIOR. 
General  Proficiency. 


PRIZES. 

[Bracketing'  of  names  denotes  equality.] 


Brunning,  E. 
Crowley,  F. 
Clark,  It.  L. 


1. 

Dunn,  E.  S. 

(Isbister  Prize.) 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

1. 

2. 

Hall,  T.  B. 

( Pinches  Prize.) 

Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

Lamb,  F.  C. 

(Hodgson  Prize.) 

Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage,  Erdington. 

4. 

English  Subjects. 

1. 

Still,  G.  A. 

University  School,  Eochester. 

2. 

Hall,  T.  B. 

Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool. 

Mathematics. 

1. 

Dunn,  E.  S. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

2. 

Hall,  T.  B. 

Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool. 

Modern  Foreign  Language. 

2. 

Huggard,  Miss  B.  M. 

Clarendon  School,  Southport. 

“  Taylor-Jones  ”  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

1. 

2. 

Biron,  H. 

Alexander  House  School,  Broadstairs. 

3. 

“  Miss  Mears 

”  Prize  for  Domestic  Economy. 

4. 

Mathews,  Miss  B.  C.  L. 

The  Eriends’  School,  Mountmellick. 

JUNIOR. 

General  Proficiency. 

St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill. 
Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry. 
Hawkesyard  College,  Eugeley. 


“Soames”  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Cockburn,  Miss  M.  I.  D.  Canaan  Park  College,  Edinburgh. 


Pim,  Miss  M.  E. 
Halliday,  Miss  E.  F. 
Inglis,  Miss  A. 

Swabey,  Miss  H. 


PRELIMINARY. 

General  Proficiency. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries, 
St.  Lucia. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries, 
St.  Lucia. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on 
SENIOR  PAPERS.  (Only  those  who  obtained  Distinction  are  included.) 


Scripture  History. 

1.  Biron,  H.  Alexander  House  School,  Broad- 

stairs. 

2.  Furic,  Miss  St.  David’s  Convent,  Brecon. 

A.  M. 

English  Language. 

1.  Hall,  T.  B.  Osborne  High  School,  West 

Hartlepool. 

2.  Phillips,  Miss  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College, 

J.  E.  Wellington,  Salop. 

English  History. 

1.  Alcee,  Miss  U.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding 

School,  Castries,  St.  Lucia. 

2.  Timberlake,  Gartlet  School,  Watford. 

Miss  M.  E. 

Geography . 

1.  Still,  G.  A.  University  School,  Eochester. 
('Benjamin.H.B.  Taplow  Grammar  School. 

2.  -j  Eyan,  Miss  Dominican  Convent  School, 

[  M.  E.  Launceston. 

Arithmetic . 

1.  Hall,  T.  B.  Osborne  High  School,  West 

Hartlepool. 

2.  Lamb,  F.  C.  Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage, 

Erdington. 

Algebra. 

1.  Burrows,  E.  A.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Potts,  D.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

Geometry. 

1.  Burrows,  E.  A.  Private  tuition. 


Book-keeping. 

1.  Munnier,  E.  Marist  Brothers'  College,  Grove 

Ferry. 

2.  Ewen,  C.  I.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

Mensuration. 

1.  Dunn,  E.  S.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

2.  Gardner,  Miss  Intermediate  School,  St.  Ed¬ 

it.  W.  H.  ward’s  Eoad,  Gosport. 

Trench. 

1.  Euric,  Miss  St.  David’s  Convent,  Brecon. 

A.  M. 

2.  Lewis,  Miss  Private  tuition. 

M.  H. 

German. 

1.  Eletcher,  Miss  Private  tuition. 

A.  M. 

2.  Huggard,  Miss  Clarendon  School,  Southport. 

B.  M. 

Italian. 

1.  Pace  Cilia,  J.  Private  tuitioD. 

Spanish. 

f  Pena,  Miss  E.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar. 
l.<  Eamagge,  Miss  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar, 
t  E. 

Latin. 

1.  Fletcher,  Miss  Private  tuition. 

A.  M. 

2.  Burrows,  E.  A.  Private  tuition. 

Light  anil  Heat. 

1.  Frame,  J.  W.  Taunton  School. 

2.  Sayers,  H.  M.  Sevenoaks  School. 


Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

1.  Burrows,  E.  A.  Private  tuition. 

Chemistry. 

1.  Frame,  J.  W.  Taunton  School. 

Botany. 

1.  Alcee,  Miss  (J.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding 
School,  Castries,  St.  Lucia. 

Drawing. 

1.  MacConneli,  J.  St,  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

2.  Nugent,  X.  P.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

Music. 

1.  Eamagge.  Miss  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar. 

E. 

2.  Phillips,  Miss  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College, 

J.  E.  Wellington,  Salop. 

Political  Economy. 

1.  Wall,  B.  J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 
Shorthand. 

1.  Franklyn,  Miss  Warner’s  College,  Eiclimond. 

K.  M. 

2.  'Wall,  B.  J. 


St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 
Domestic  Economy. 

5 Mathews,  Miss  The  Friends’  School,  Mount- 
B.  C.  L.  mellick. 

Eeynolds,  Miss  Private  tuition. 

F.  E. 


ADDITIONAL  LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  THE  HOME  CENTRES. 


BOYS. 


Parish,  T.  G.  d. 


Eobinson,  C.  G.  W.  ch. 


’Forge,  C.  C. 
Caesens,  E.  g. 
Blackford,  A.  sh. 
’Eoberts,  F.  W.  d. 
Korkis,  C. 
’Gardner,  S.  E. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Dulwich  College,  S.E. 

JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Private  tuition. 

Pass  Division. 

Ongar  Grammar  School. 

Linton  House  School,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 
Ongar  Grammar  School. 

Ongar  Grammar  School. 

Ongar  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 


James,  D.  B.  a.w. 

Costello,  W.  G. 
Pearce,  W.  C. 


Larking,  F.  H.  C.  s. 


Moore,  J.  /. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

The  Grammar  School,  Pencadex-. 

Pass  Division. 

St.  Mai-y’s,  Alnwick. 

Tellisfoi-d  House  School,  Bristol. 


GIRLS. 

JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Private  tuition. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

Intei-mediate  School,  Ballyclare. 
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LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL 


CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL  CENTRES. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  Distinction  in  the  following  subjects  respectively:— 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

du.  =  Dutch. 

h. 

al.  =  Algebra. 

e.  =  English. 

he 

b.  —  Botany. 

/.  =  French. 

i. 

bk.  =  Book-keeping. 

g.  =  Geography. 

■it. 

eh.  —  Chemistry. 

ge.  =  German. 

1. 

d.  --  Drawing. 

gin.  =  Geometry. 

lo. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gr.  —  Greek. 

It. 

—  History. 

m. 

=  Mechanics. 

=  Hebrew. 

ma. 

=  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

=  Irish. 

ms. 

=  Mensuration. 

=  Italian. 

mu. 

=  Music. 

=  Latin. 

V- 

=  Political  Economy. 

=  Logic. 

ph. 

=  Physiology. 

=  Light  and  Heat. 

phys. 

=  Elementary  Physics. 

s.  —  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science 
sh.  =  Shorthand. 
sp.  =  Spanish. 
ta.  =  Tamil. 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 
w.  =  Welsh. 


The  signs  *  and  t  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively . 


In  the  addresses,  Aead.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Cell.  =  College,  Coll.S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.=  Endowed, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  —  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory, 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Vella, E.  Private  tuition 

Posso,H.J.  ({.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Buhagiar,R.  Private  tuition 

Bovell.O.E. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter-.  S,,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Noom,P.B.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

Chin, D.  The  Coll.  School,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 

Appah,E.H.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

Zodnoo,S.G.A.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Ossorio,J.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Denny,  C.T. 

St.  Joseph's  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Ebejer,G.  a.al.it.  Private  tuition 

Barry,  P.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Ptilo-Tikus,  Penang 
Markin, D.K.G.  d.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

de’Lemos.R.  g. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
Pisani,N.  a. it.  Private  tuition 

*Sobers,W.G. 

St.  Anne’s  Anglicau  S.,  East.  Bank,  Demerara 
Langtry, H. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
*Rohless,S.L.  /. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
Lartson,E.O.  d.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

(  Barry,  M. 

i  St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
VManu.M.S.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

I’Lyne.J.  s. 

i  St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
V*Pace,CiliaJ.  it.  Private  tuition 

/'LEdinboro.B.C. 

The  College  School,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
!  Freeman, L.  A.  s. 

V  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Deane, C.W.  s. 

The  College  School,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
‘Coates, Hubert 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
Coates,  Henry 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Plu-Tikus,  Penang 
Quayson, J.W.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Scarder,H.C.  Private  tuition 


BOYS. 

Schwartz, O.  Bourda  Wesleyan  School,  Georgetown 

Sackey,E.A.  s.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

Dadzie,E.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

Bisseseur 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Aidoo,J.S.  s.  Richmond  College,  Ca:  e  Coast 

George,  J.  Abeokus.a  Grammar  School 

Christiani,L.C.  St.  Joseph’s  High  S.,  Georgetown 
Koomson,A.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

Singh, E. A.  The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 

/'Ajayi.G.O.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

VAsliley,R.A.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

01uyinka,H.P.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 


<*■ 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Nathan, B. A.  e.a.al.d.  Richmond  Coll.,  Cape  Coast 
Pastina,A.  s.al.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
Berdun, M.  a.al.f.sp.  Line  Wall  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Agbettor,E.N.  s.e.a  al.d 

Richmond  Coll.,  Cape  Coast 

Nicholas, F.  s.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass  Division. 


+Wettinger,J.  Private  tuition 

Brown, C.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
tMan-Sou-Hing,O.L.  Private  tuition 


fDeheer,A.  d. 
i-Biney,E.C.  s. 

1  Daniel,  J.E. 
Brace,  E.E. 
i  +Hutt,J  .W. 
^fSmithjJamesO. 
tJimmo,G.A. 
Condua.A.A.  e.a. 
+Sampson,G.E.F. 
t  Louis,  F. 


Rieiimond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Rieiimond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
The  Second  Grade  8.,  Georgetown 
Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 


Sc.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
Peterson, C.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Junior  Novitiate,  Pulo-Tikus,  Penang 
Vella, N.  s.a.  Private  tuition 

/■FerdinandjJ.W.D. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
V|  Fisher,F.O.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

/'Guilin, V.C.  a.  The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
Jones,  R.  A.  The  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 
I  Ting,  W.E. 

L  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Alcee.U.  h.b.do. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
Ramagge,E.  sp. ««. 

Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Peha,R.  /.sp.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Cox,S.  e.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  8.,  Castries 
379  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

397  Norris  College,  Rangoon 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Prudhomme.J.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
Sammut.C.  g.  Private  tuition 

Osbourne,  A.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  8.,  Castries 


*Cother,M.  f. 
‘Freeman,  W.  L. 
*Diseombe,  D. 
Tabone.L. 
Joyce, A.M.  g. 
Galea, C.  s. 
Escofl'ery.M.  1. 
Correia,  R.S. 
Pena, A.  sp. 
’'Stoute.G.I. 

403  al. 

Jordan, C. 
Borg.M.T. 
Camacho,  L.C. 
Kingston,  A.  A. 
Douglas, M.C. 
376 


GIRLS. 

JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown 
Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Private  tuition 
Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Private  tuition 
Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
St.  Joseph’s  High  S.,  Georgetown 
Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Private  tuition 
Norris  College,  Rangoon 
Victoria  R.C.  School,  Demerara 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  High  S.,  Georgetown 
St.  Joseph’s  High  S. ,  Georgetown 
St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown 
Norris  College,  Rangoon 


/'Croal,C.L.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Li  Phillips, EinathanO.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
/'Fuug.J.  a.  The  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 
Lj-Wharton,  W.H.  Private  tuition 

/Gomes, S.  I.  a. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
lv  Insaidoo,K.  a.d.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
f\ Boueilo.P.  Private  tuition 

j  Brient,S.A.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

j  Grant, A.C.  The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
LtHayford,K.A.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

^DurowojUjD.B.  s.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

VfSpeucer.W.A.  The  Coll.  8.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
?Adeosun,S.A.  s.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

^Bi-azao,A.C.  The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 


Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
,  a.  The  Coll.S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
/'Devonshire, E.T.  a. 

St.  Joseph's  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
lShervington,Vtr.  The  Second  Grade  S.,  Georgetown 


//Kuforiji,ll.  A. 

|  Kuforiji,J.O. 
j  Mbia,ICK.  s. 
^tOgunmekan,E.G. 
/'Koranteug.A.A. 
^Pappoe,C.R. 

Bridges, E.D. 
/Beckley.S.A. 

I  Pires,L.G. 

1  Rosemay.A.S. 


/'Banarsee,E.  W. 
i,tSowemimo,N.S. 
/'tDeijJ.S. 

|  tOgunmekan,E.O. 
^  Van  Dyck,  D. 


Private  tuition 
Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Abeokuta  Grammar  School 
Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 
Singh, C.  The  Coll.  School,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
Patterson, J.E.  The  Coll.  8.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
'Cowes, E.V. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S. ,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 

|  Fernandes, P.M.  The  Coll.  S., Briekdam,  Georgetown 
|  Tandoh,E.J.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

VWeekes,J.W.  The  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 
Hope, 0.0.  The  College  3.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
Banarsee,J.  Private  tuition 

f  Barrett, C.C.  The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
, 'Clarke, P.  A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
I  Savory, N. A. 

1  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
/'Agboola,E.O.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

|  Parris,  S. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
V  tSmith, Jacob  O.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

/Aggney.J.F.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

VCastello,C.  The  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
('Good  Cello  w,C.  II. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
j  Grant, R.A.F.  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast 

VPhillips,EbenezerO.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

Shyllon.E.O.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School 

Ramsalioye.J.  The  Second  Grade  S.,  Georgetown 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

InglishjA.  s.h.cd. 

St..  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
Swabey.H.  s.hf. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
Borman, A.  s.li.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
Palmer, A.  s.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Cascries 
Auguste,  L.  d. 

St.  Joseph's  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
Myers, M.  s.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
/'Borman, D.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
I  Browne, G.  f.sp.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
LSerrano,L.  sp.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Sampson, J.  s.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Greeuough,D.E.i.«.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 


/ 
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GIRLS,  Preliminary,  Pass — continued. 
/Baggetto,  P.  f.sp.  Loreto  Oonv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
|  Mallet, P.M.  St.  Joseph’s Conv. Boardings., Castries 
V.Orrett,R.T.  Brampton.  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Elliott, A.K.  e.  Victoria  R.C.  School,  Demerara 

Corsi,C.  sp.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Aguilar, E.G.  s.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Lawrence, O.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boarding  S.,  Castries 
tFitzPatrick,K.I. 

The  Collegiate  S. ,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
DeHeer,A. 

Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
fBart-Plange,K. 

I  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
I  Hutton,  D. 

|  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 


I  Ocran.E. 

V  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
t01umide,F.I.  Abeokuta  Girls’  School 

( d’Abreu,C.M.P.  Victoria  R.C.  School,  Demerara 

Gordon, C.E.  s.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Ambaah,J.N. 

Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Manful, G.A. 

Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
381  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

(  Acquaah,M. 

Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
I  An  sail,  R. 

V.  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Waldon,M.A.  The  Second  Grade  S.,  Georgetown 
Dare,M.R.A.  St.  Stephen’s  Scotch  S.,  Georgetown 
393  Norris  College,  Rangoon 


Coleman,  F. 

Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Whyte, I. A.  Private  tuition 

Halm,L.R. 

Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Clarke, E. A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Intermediate  School,  Georgetown 
fDurant,C.  Bourda  Wesleyan  School,  Georgetown 
|  Obadina,P.  Abeokuta  Girls’  School 

!  Roach, L.C. 

V  St.  Joseph’s  Intermediate  School,  Georgetown 
/Acquah,J.E. 

Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
j  Gardiner, N. 

!  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
VPitt,E.  Wesleyan  Girls’  High  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Dottin.S.E.  Agricola  Wesleyan  S.,  Demerara 


LOWER 


Akoni,J.K.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School  i 

Alii, E.  A.  Abeokuta  Grammar  School  | 

Andrews, C. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  School,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Blewett.M.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Cortes, H.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Culatto,  B.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 


Andrews-Speed,M.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Auguste,  M. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Belotti,A. 

Loreto  Convent,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
Bouty,E. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Cabral, C.I.  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Georgetown 
Cooper, E.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

Correia, M.C.  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Georgetown 
D’Aguiar,D.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Danino,L.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

D'Costa,N.B.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

deFreitas,C.A.  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Georgetown 
Dinnonlin,M. 

Loreto  Convent,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
Field, D.L.  St.  Stephen’s  Scotch  School,  Georgetown 
Field, M.O.  St.  Stephen’s  Scotch  School,  Georgetown 


FORMS  EXAMIN 

BOYS. 

Faria, A.  The  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 

Felipes, L.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Lardeaux,H.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Marin, C.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Matthews, A.  Albertown  English  School,  Georgetown 
Risso,J.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Rodrigues, F.O.A.  St.  Joseph’s  High  S.,  Georgetown 


AT  I  O  N. 


Savignon,W.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Seaniglia,H.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Stoby,T. 

Wortmanville  Roman  Catholic  School,  Georgetown 
Tavares, F.  Line  Walt  College,  Gibraltar 

Thornton, T.  Line  Wall  College,  Gibraltar 

Worrell, S.H.  92  Smyth  Street,  Georgetown 


GIRLS. 

Forshaw,A.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Franker, L.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Franker, R.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Gomes, L.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Gomes, O.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Gonsalves, E.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Grech,  A.  Loreto  Conv.,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, Gibraltar 
Gunter, M.E.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Hares, N.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Hendriks, M.S.S.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Hills, D.  Ursuline  Convent,  Georgetown 

Ifll],D.  Albertown  English  School,  Georgetown 

Leila, I.  Agricola  Wesleyan  School,  Demerara 

Linsell,E.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

Lopez, M.Y.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Marfd,I.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

McVane,H. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 


MorenoRusso,A. 

Loreto  Convent,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
Newsam,A.G.  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Georgetown 
Richardson, S.A.  St.  Joseph’s  High  S.,  Georgetown 
Richmond,  M. 

St.  Jgseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Roda,E. 

Loreto  Couvent,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
Rodrigues, A.V.  St.  Joseph’s  High  S.,  Georgetown 

Rodrigues, I.F.  St.  Joseph’s  High  S.,  Georgetown 

Samuel, V.L.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Schwartz, E.E.  Agricola  Wesleyan  School,  Demerara 
Sharp, F.B.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Skeete,E.S.  Private  tuition 

Smith, C.E.  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Georgetown 

Steel, N.D.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Waldron, D.L.  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Georgetown 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.  -  SEPTEMBER,  1918. 

PASS  LIST. 

The  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  held  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September  in  London 
and  at  eleven  other  local  centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool* 
Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nottingham.  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certificates: — 


Cartwright,  L.M.  It.ch. 
Johnson,  E.  N. 


Bernstein,  P.  e.n.al. 
McClements,  S.  al.ch. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Matthews,  E.  It.  al. 
Pain,  T.  C. 

JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Paxton,  C.  D.  e.a.al.ge. 
Stokes,  A.  H.  e.a.al.ge. 


Itushton,  W.  A.  H.  al. 


Walker,  J.  al. 

Whittaker,  Miss  M.  e.h.al. 


Baxter,  Miss  S.  M. 
Beales,  It.  It. 

Beevers,  W.  It.  a. 
Benton,  S.  B-  al. 

Benton,  W.  F.  D.  e. 
Boston,  Miss  E.  A.  I. 
Bradley,  J.  V.  al. 

Brooks,  G.  P. 
Butterworth,  It. 

Cameron,  Miss  B.  L.  h. 
Chadwick,  B.  al. 
Chatterton,  J.  It.  B. 

Clay  Beckitt,  Miss  K.  D. 
Coleman,  S.  M.  a.al. 


Pass  Division. 


I  Cryer,  Miss  E.  B.  al. 

Dauber,  J.  A.  G. 

I  Dean,  Miss  A.  G. 
Dingley,  G.  S.  al. 
Domb,  P. 

Dunn,  Miss  F.  A. 
Ellis,  It.  W. 

Gee,  It.  Y. 

Gladstone,  G.  A.  E. 
Griffiths,  C.  C.  al. 
Harvey,  F.  J. 
Hawke,  M. 

Hervey,  W.  A. 

I  Hill,  A.  C.  al. 


Hotchkis,  J.  P.  a.al.phys.ch. 
Howarth,  S.  al.ch. 

Jenkins,  J.  L.  G.  a.al. 
Jones,  Miss  G. 

Iiarnofsky ,  Miss  It.  al. 

Lee,  A.  al. 

Manson,  G. 

Marshall,  J. 

Martin,  H.  W.  al. 

Meyer,  Miss  S.  J.  f. 
Molineux,  A.  L.  al. 

Moore,  It.  A.  S.  a. 

Nieholl,  C.  H. 

Nott,  S.  C.  e.al. 


Parker,  S.  J. 
Pepperdine,  It. 

Place,  C.  E. 

Prosser,  0.  L.  al. 
Ritblat,  M. 

Roberts,  A.  N.  R.  e.al. 
St.  Johnston,  C.  H.  al. 
Seltman,  J.  F.  G. 
Simpson,  G.  L.  al. 
Tetley,  H.  R.  /. 

Tyssen,  W.  H.  A.  D.  a. 
Wayte,  A.  P.  e. 
Whittaker,  Miss  E.  al. 
Wood,  S.  al. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote 

a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
ch.  =  Chemistry. 


distinctions  in  the 

e.  =  English. 

f.  =  French. 
ge.  =  German. 


following  subjects  respectively:  — 

h.  =  History. 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 
I  phys.  =  Physics. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.1. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Forty-sixth  Annual  Series:  Second  Course. 


CURRENT  CHANGES  IN  EDUCATION 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P., 

Professor’  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  faced  with  certain  important  changes  in  educational  theory  and  practice  that  must  seriously  affect  the 
life  and  work  of  professional  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  indicate  these  changes,  to  explore  their  effects  and  to  suggest  means 
of  meeting  the  demands  they  will  make  on  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  on  the  education  of  the  country.  However  drastic  the  coming 
changes,  the  present  system  will  not  be  entirely  swept  away.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  business  of  the  lecturer  to  correlate  what  is  with  what 
is  to  be,  and  to  illustrate  the  changes  in  English  education  by  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  of  other  countries  where  similar  developments 
are  taking  place  under  somewhat  different  conditions.  He  will  make  a  point  of  keeping  the  lectures  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the 
practical  and  the  practicable. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Oct.  3).  The  Limits  of  Possible  Change. — Implications  of  “  transition 
time,”  “  parting  of  the  ways  ”  and  similar  phrases :  the  Herachtean  flux : 
stability  underlying  the  flux  :  determining  influence  of  the  past :  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  educational  evolution :  changes  from  within  the  profession  and  from 
without :  real  changes  anu  apparent  changes :  dangers  of  love  of  change  as 
such :  present  restlessness  of  the  profession :  its  causes  and  probable  conse¬ 
quences  :  the  limitations  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  teacher. 

II.  (Oct.  10.)  Changes  in  Oroauization.— Rearrangement  of  responsibilities 
between  Heads  of  schools  and  school  governors  :  recognition  of  the  school  as  an 
organism :  corresponding  need  for  organization  to  be  determined  from  within  : 
loosening  of  tradition:  diminishing  importance  ol  curriculum  in  determining 
organization:  the  stall  hierarchy:  form-master  versus  specialist:  increasing 
complexity  of  the  interaction  of  sides,  sets,  houses  and  other  units  of  organiza¬ 
tion  :  the  striving  after  simplicity. 

III.  (Oct.  17.)  School  Buildings.— Evolution  of  our  present  school  arch- 
tecture,  elementary  and  secondary :  the  psychology  of  the  corridor  and  the 
glass  door  :  hall  and  classroom:  Wirt’s  revolt  against  ‘‘a  seat  and  a  desk  for 
each  pupil  ” :  limitation  of  classroom  accommodation :  correlation  between 
teaching  and  school  structure :  peripatetic  teaching :  over-emphasis  on  stone 
and  lime :  teacher’s  power  of  manipulating  school  space  :  tendency  towards 
less  permanent  school  buildings  :  changing  views  about  school  sites, 

IV.  (Oct.  24.)  The  New  Discipline.— Various  meanings  of  the  term  disci¬ 
pline  :  discriminated  from  organization:  undue  emphasis  on  one  aspect  of 
discipline  :  basis  of  teacher’s  authority :  nature  of  power  of  control :  the 
"discipline  master”:  so-called  "free”  discipline:  the  Montessori  ideal:  the 
Prussian :  discipline  evolved  among  the  pupils  themselves  :  self-government: 
relation  to  prefect  system  and  to  honour  system  :  the  new  discipline  combines 
the  ideals  of  control  and  training. 

V.  (Oct.  31.)  Changed  Social  Function  of  the  School. — School  ceasing  to 
be  an  institution  apart :  it  is  gradually  being  assimilated  as  part  of  the  general 
social  system :  school  as  social  centre :  civic  correlation  in  Gary-  system :  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  school  buildings  for  general  social  purposes  :  implications  of  the 
nursery  schools  and  the  “motherly  person”:  extension  of  corporate  spirit  to 
the  elementary  schools  :  development  of  the  "common  school”  ideal,  and  the 
results  that  must  necessarily  follow. 

VI.  (Nov.  7.)-  The  New  Views  on  Play  in  Education. — In  some  ways  a  re¬ 
version  to  an  older  type  of  education  :  two  directions  (a)  towards  systematized 
play  in  schools,  (b)  towards  a  lighter  way  c f  dealing  with  school  subjects,  as  in 
Mr.  Caldwell  Cook’s  The  Play  Way  ;  in  organized  games  play  becomes  work  : 
play  is  no  longer  a  subsidiary  matter :  contrast  between  public  schools  and 
others  :  playgrounds  contrasted  with  playing  fields :  controversy  about  teach¬ 
ing  play  :  place  of  play  in  the  school  curriculum  :  function  of  the  play -master. 


VII.  (Nov.  14.)  Changes  in  Curriculum. — Nothing  specially  new  in  fact  of 
change  here  :  curriculum  always  in  a  state  of  flux :  origin  and  development  of 
current  curriculum:  the  principle  of  balance:  "knife  and  fork  studies”: 
cultural  studies :  the  immanence  of  'Formal  Training  :  the  present  revolt  against 
“bookishness”:  danger  of  too  strong  recoil:  the  boy-scout  ideal:  the  voca¬ 
tional  ideal  :  claims  of  the  modern  social  reformer  :  the  curriculum  as  a  datum 
in  the  teacher’s  problem  :  Iris  freedom  within  the  limits  sec  by  the  educational 
authority. 

VIII.  (Nov.  21.)  Changes  in  Methods  of  Instruction.— Now  view  of  the 
nature  of  instruction  :  information-mongers  :  standardizing  of  methods  :  pure 
didactics  going  out  of  favour :  growing  preference  for  the  various  dialectic 
methods  :  strange  recrudescence  of  lecturing  in  the  teaching  of  certain  school 
subjects  :  increased  recognition  of  the  pupil’s  point  of  view :  paidocentricism 
does  not  imply  neglect  of  subject-matter,  but  a  demand  for  proper  correlation  : 
new  methods  marked  by  a  recognition  of  the  organic  unit  of  knowledge. 

IX.  (Ati?;.  28.)  Changes  in  the  Use  of  Textbooks. — Origin  of  textbooks  :  at 
first  purely  logical,  taking  no  account  of  reader’s  special  needs  :  textbook  held 
teacher  in  bondage :  revolt  against  book  as  supreme  authority  .  its  function  as 
an  adjunct  to  teaching  :  relation  of  pupil’s  class-notes  to  the  textbook  : .  pupil  as 
textbook  maker :  attempts  at  standardizing  textbooks  by  associations  of 
teachers  :  need  for  various  types  to  meet  different  cases  :  anomalous  position  of 
private  publishers  dominating  the  production  of  textbooks. 

X.  (Dec.  5.)  Changes  in  Class  Manipulation. — Class  hitherto  always  taken 
for  granted  :  economic  justification  for  teaching  by  classes:  class  always  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  :  the  “  death  knell  of  class  teaching  ”  :  positive  advan¬ 
tages  of  class  teaching  :  distinction  between  a  class  as  a  teaching  unit  and  as  an 
organization  unit :  modern  tendency  to  emphasize  the  organization  aspect  : 
resulting  compromise  of  combining  the  two  aspects,  with  an  increasing  bias 
towards  private  coaching  of  individuals  organized  into  suitable  groups. 

XI.  (Dec.  12.)  Changes  in  Examination  and  Inspection. — Origin  and 
development  of  school  examinations  :  double  test  (a)  of  pupils,  (b)  of  teachers  : 
police  aspect  of  examination  and  inspection  :  examinations  are  being  supplanted 
by  inspection :  examinations  used  for  two  tests  (a)  for  attainments,  ( b )  for 
capacity :  increased  demand  for  tests  of  intelligence :  development  of  the 
practical  and  oral  examination  :  co-ordma.tion  of  examination  results  with  the 
school  record  :  demand  for  the  training  of  examiners  and  inspectors. 

XII.  (Dec.  19.)  The  New  Teacher. — Types  of  teacher  must  change  with  the 
new  developments  :  two  conflicting  movements  (a)  towards  more  definite  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  (b)  towards  the  ideal  of  social  service  :  increasing  solidarity  of  the- 
teaehing  craft :  effects  of  increased  complexity  of  professional  .training  :  the 
development  of  arcana :  the  “  direct  teacher  ”  and  the  educational  middle¬ 
man  :  the  type  of  personality  the  public  will  insist  upon  having  in  its  teachers 
inevitable  rise  in  social  status  :  place  of  the  "  great  ”  teacher  in  the  immediate- 
future. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


***  Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 


THE  MODERN  GEOMETRY 
OF  THE  TRIANGLE. 

By  WILLIAM  GALLATLY,  M.A. 

“  In  this  publication  are  presented  some  of  the  more  important  researches 
on  the  subject  whicli  have  been  undertaken  during  the  last  thirty  years  The 
novel  and  interesting  theorems,  some  British,  but  mostly  from  French  and 
German  sources,  will  widen  the  outlook  of  our  mathematical  instructors  and 
lend  new  vigour  to  their  teaching.” 

Second  Edition,  124  pages,  price  2s.  6d.  (by  post  2s.  9d.) 
SPECIMEN  PAGES  AND  SYNOPSIS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  FARRINGDON  ST.,  E.C.4. 

(Catalogue  of  Educational  Publications  free.) 


ENVELOPES, 
PAPER,  and 
MONEY. 

The  Economy  Envelope  Labels 

provide  a  means  by  which  all  may  help  in  the 
National  War-Econom}r  Campaign.  Old  enve¬ 
lopes  may  be  used  again,  and  again,  and  again. 

Send  l/=  for  a  sample  100,  or  9/=  for  1000,  to  : — 
F.  H.  VALLANCEY,  Publisher, 

89  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


SAVE 
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A  SELECTION  FROM 

METHUEN’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST 

Announcement  List  and  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

THE  PLAY-WORK  BOOK.  By  Ann  Macbetii.  author  of  “  Needlecraft.” 
With  114  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Burnside,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  Edmund’s  School,  Canter¬ 
bury.  8th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH.  By  P.  .J.  Raiitz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Senior  Lecturer  at 
Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol.  15th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  3d. 

HIGHER  ENGLISH.  By  E.  .1.  Raiitz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  12th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.  Selected  by 
Canon  Williamson,  B.A.  12th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

[Beginner' s  Books. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES.  Selected  by  Canon 
Williamson,  B.A.  21st  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  3d. 

t Junior  School  Books. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  F„J.  Raiitz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  3rd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  PROSE.  By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.,  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Cheltenham  Grammar  School.  8th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  [  Junior  School  Books. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedmax,  M.A.  12th  Edition. 
18mo.  Is. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedmax,  M.A.  13th  Edi¬ 
tion.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  Arranged  according 
to  subjects.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedmax,  M.A.  16th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 

Is.  6cL 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadliam  College,  Oxford. 
With  3  Maps  and  4  Plates.  16th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

EASY  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxtox,  F.R.Hist.S.  8th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is,  9d. 

[Beginner' s  Books. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  F;.  M.  Wilmot- 
Ruxton,  F.R. Hist.S.  4th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  23rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  Six  Ages  of  European  History.  Edited  by 

A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

The  Dawn  of  Medieval  Europe,  476-918-  By  J.  H.  B.  Masterman, 
M.A.  The  Central  Period  of  the  Middle  Age,  918-1273.  By  B.  A. 
Lees.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Age.  1273-1453,  By  E.  C.  Lodge.  | 
Europe  in  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  1453-1660.  By  M.  A. 
Hollixgs,  M.A.  The  Age  of  the  Enlightened  Despot,  1660-1789. 

By  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.  The  Re-making  of  Modern  Europe,  1789- 
1878.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.A. 

MAKERS  OF  EUROPE.  Outlines  of  European  History  for  the  Middle 
Forms  of  Schools.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Bcxtox,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  12 
Maps.  16th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

INITIA  LATINA.  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence.  ByA.M.  M. 
Stedmax,  M.A.  Revised  by  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  16th  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedmax,  M.A.  Revised  by 

C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  15th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  A.  M.  M. 

Stedmax,  M.A.  17th  Edit,ion.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedmax.  17th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Key  (8th  Edition), issued  to  tutors  and  private  students  only,  6s.  net. 
LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  Arranged  according  to 
subjects.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedmax,  M.A.  Revised  by  C.  G.  Botting, 
M.A.  19th  'Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Containing  3,500  j 
Original  Problems.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  With  1 
Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s.  3d. 

5  EASY  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Containing  5,000  Examples.  By 

W.  S.  Beard.  9th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  9d.  Key.  Is.  net. 

[Beginner’ s  Books. 

A  TEXTBOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  G.  Senter,  D.Sc., 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  at  Birkbeck  College,  author  of  “  Outlines  of  Physical 
Chemistry.”  With  many  Diagrams.  4th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

[  Textbooks  of  Science. 

THE  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY.  By  F.  M.  Oldham,  M.A., 
Senior  Chemistry  Master  at  Dulwich  College.  With  125  Illustrations. 
12th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  G.  Senter,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  Birkbeck  College.  With  many  Diagrams. 
6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Sd.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE.  Physics,  by  IV.  T.  Clough, 
A.R.C.S.,  Head  of  the  Phvsicsand  Electrical  Engineering  Department, 
East  Ham  Technical  College:  Chemistry,  by  A.  K.  Dunstan,  D.Sc., 
F.I.C.  With  2  Plates  and  154  Diagrams.  17th  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

4s.  [Junior  School  Books. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER.  By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Bond.),  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Leicester 
Municipal  Technical  School,  and  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.S., 
A.M.I.E.E.,  Lecturer  in  E’ectrical  Engineering,  Municipal  School  of 
Technology.  Manchester.  With  17  Plates  and  230  Illustrations.  5th 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

BLACKIE’S  LIST. 

HISTORY. 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH 
HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  Master  of  the 
Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School;  and  C.  H.  K.  MARTEN,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  With  Maps,  Diagrams, 
Time  Charts,  &c.,  and  Full  Index.  Complete  6s.  net.  In 
Two  Parts,  4s.  net  each :  Part  I,  55  B.C.-1603  ;  Part  II.  1603-1911. 

In  Three  Sections,  3s.  net  each  :  Section  I,  b.C.  55-a.d.  1485  ;  Section 

II,  1485-1714;  Section  III,  1714-1911. 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BRITISH 

HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.  With  16  full-page 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans,  Summaries,  Notes,  &c.  2s.  Synopsis,  6d. 

EUROPE  SINCE  NAPOLEON. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEVETT,  Tutor  in  Modern  History,  St.  Hilda’s 
Hall,  Oxford.  With  10  Maps  (2  in  colour).  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MAIN  STREAM  OF  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  FREDERICK  HARRISON,  M.A.,  Senior  History 
Master,  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  2s. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  EDGAR  SANDERSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge.  A  clearly  arranged,  briefly  put  epitome.  With 
Appendixes.  Is.  net. 

BRITAIN  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

With  Pictorial  Time-Charts  in  red  and  black,  and  a  series  of  fac¬ 
similes  of  famous  paintings  in  colour,  and  many  illustrations  in 
black  and  white.  Maps,  Appendixes,  Ac.  In  Six' Books. 

HEROES  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
NATIONS. 

From  early  Greece  to  Waterloo.  By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF. 
With  12  full-page  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS . 
TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION. 

An  Outline  of  Industrial  History. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.  2s.net. 

LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  HISTORY. 

By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.  6s.  net. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

BLACKIE’S  ELEMENTARY 
REGIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHIES. 

By  DAVID  FREW,  B.A. .Author  of  “Object  Lessons  in  Geography 
and  Science.’’  lOd.  each. 

LANDS  AND  THEIR  STORIES. 

A  new  Series,  providing  a  complete  correlated  course  of  History  and 
Geography.  Lavishly  illustrated  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white 
from  famous  paintings  and  original  drawings.  In  Seven  Books. 

MAN  ON  THE  EARTH. 

A  Course  in  Geography.  By  LIONEL  W.  LYDE,  M. A.,  Professor 
of  Economic  Geography,  University  College,  London.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  2s. 

FRENCH. 

BLACKIE’S  LONGER  FRENCH 
TEXTS. 

From  Modern  French  Literature.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type, 
with  brief  Notes,  Exercises,  Phrase-list,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo, 

9d.  each. 

BLACKIE’S  LITTLE  FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 

Representing  all  important  French  Authors  from  Montaigne  to 
Bourget.  Fcap.  8vo,  5d.  each. 

LE  LIVRE  ROUGE. 

A  First  Book  of  French  in  Coloured  Pictures.  By  E.  MAGEE, 
Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls,  Birmingham.  With  many  full- 
page  Coloured  Pictures  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  4to,  2s. 

LE  LIVRE  BLEU. 

A  Second  Book  of  French  in  Coloured  Pictures.  By  E.  MAGEE, 

With  sixteen  full-page  Coloured  Pictures  and  many  other  Illus¬ 
trations.  2s.  3d. 
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REVIEWS. 


Joan  and  Peter.  The  Story  of  an  Education.  By  H.  G-. 

Wells.  (9s.  net.  Cassell.) 

We  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Wells  was  aware  that  his  pub¬ 
lishers  on  this  occasion  would  make  a  50  per  cent,  advance 
in  the  price  of  6s.,  which  has  come  to  be  the  standard  price 
for  a  novel.  Honest  man  as  he  is,  Mr.  Wells  appears  to  have 
determined  that  the  story  of  Joan  and  Peter  should  be  long 
enough  to  excuse  the  addition.  Herein  we  think  his  honesty 
played  the  traitor  to  his  judgment,  for  his  story  might  well 
have  been  compressed  with  advantage.  His  desire  to  tell  us 
everything  about  the  antecedents  of  every  character  in  the 
work,  his  somewhat  petulant  discourses  on  that  untidiness 
of  the  English  mind  which  he  has  so  often  deplored,  and  his 
didactic  garrulousness  all  make  the  narrative  very  tedious  in 
parts.  Instead  of  going  forward  to  his  destination  he  insists 
on  showing  ns  what  he  can  do  on  the  aeroplane  wings  of  his 
Muse.  He  loops  the  loop,  side-slips,  executes  bewildering 
nose-dives  into  fresh  environments,  and  leaves  us  somewhat 
dazed  when  we  make  a  safe  landing  on  the  seven  hundred  and 
forty-eighth  page. 

Joan  and  Peter  are  related,  and  we  are  told  enough  of  their 
parentage  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  strain  from  which 
they  come.  Peter’s  mother,  Polly,  is  a  charming  young 
woman,  married  to  Arthur  Stubland,  a  dabbler  in  the  arts  and 
an  amateur  in  life.  Joan  is  the  daughter  of  Dolly’s  brother, 
a  journalist  with  a  weakness  for  drink.  Oswald  Sydenham  is 
Dolly’s  cousin,  and  in  due  course  he  becomes  the  guardian  of 
Joan  and  Peter,  after  Peter’s  parents  have  been  drowned  off 
the  coast  of  Italy  and  after  the  children  have  undergone 
some  experiences  under  the  joint  wardenship  of  their  father’s 
sisters,  rather  advanced  ladies,  and  his  aunt,  Lady  Charlotte 
Sydenham,  a  most  excellently  drawn  type  of  the  orthodox 
Victorian  dame — “everything  she  wore  had  been  decorated 
and  sewn  upon,  and  her  chequered  skirts  below  were  cut  out 
by  panels  and  revelations  of  flounced  purple.”  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  abducts  the  children  from  their  own  home  and  the  easy 
discipline  of  their  advanced  aunts  in  order  to  place  them 
under  strict  supervision  by  way  of  preparing  them  to  become 
like  herself,  models  of  middle-class  orthodoxy. 

We  have  a  picture  of  the  very  worst  kind  of  private  school 
for  boys,  whence  Peter  runs  away  to  rejoin  his  aunts.  Mean¬ 
while  Oswald  Sydenham  has  returned  from  Africa  and  empire 
building,  and  he  arrives  in  England  to  find  that  he  is  legally 
the  sole  guardian  of  the  children.  Hence  we  are  brought  to 
the  educational  record  of  Joan  and  Peter,  whereon  Mr.  Wells 
spends  much  care,  taking  the  opportunity  of  expounding  his 
own  views  as  to  the  defects  of  our  school  system  without  giv¬ 
ing  us  anything  considerable  in  the  way  of  constructive  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  as  always,  Mr.  Wells  succeeds  in  placing  his 
probe  in  the  weak  spots  of  our  educational  system.  Here  is  a 
short  passage  on  the  kindergarten  as  understood  by  a  blind 
disciple  of  the  system  : 

Miss  Mills  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  kindergarten.  She  began 
teaching  Joan  and  Peter  queer  little  practices  with  paper  mats  and 
paper  pattern  folding  and  the  stringing  of  heads.  As  Joan  and 
Peter  had  been  doing  such  things  for  a  year  or  so  at  home  as 
“play,”  their  ready  teachability  impressed  her  very  favourably. 
All  the  children  who  fell  under  Miss  Mills  got  a  lot  of  kindergarten, 
even  though  some  of  them  were  as  old  as  nine  or  ten.  They  had 
lots  of  little  songs  that  she  made  them  sing  with  appropriate  action. 
All  these  songs  dealt  with  the  familiar  daily  life— as  it  was  lived  in 
South  Germany  fourscore  years  ago.  The  children  pretended  to  be 
shoemakers,  foresters,  and  woodcutters  and  hawkers  and  cowherds 
and  masons  and  students  wandering  about  the  country,  and  they 
imitated  the  hammering  of  shoes,  the  sawing  of  stone,  or  the 
chopping  down  of  trees,  and  so  forth.  It  had  never  dawned  upon 
Miss  Mills  that  such  types  as  these  were  rare  objects  upon  the 
Surrey  countryside. 

The  la«t  sentence  of  this  extract  probably  contains  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Wells’s  educational  doctrine,  and  its  full  exposition  will 
be  awaited  with  interest.  He  appears  to  hold  that  education 
is  a  process  of  explaining  the  world,  and  that  every  part  of 
instruction  should  be  made  significant  for  the  pupil.  The 
world  to  be  explained  is  that  in  which  the  child  is  living  at 
the  moment.  Hence  comes  the  bitter  comment  which  Mr. 
Wells  showers  upon  the  traditional  curriculum.  He  makes 


Oswald  Sydenham  declare  that  it  is  much  more  necessary  for 
Peter  to  know  something  about  Lord  Salisbury  (this  is  in 
1902)  than  about  Cicero.  He  concluded  that 

education  in  the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain  was  not  a  forward¬ 
going  process,  but  a  habit  and  a  tradition,  that  these  classical 
schoolmasters  were  saying  “  nothing  like  the  classics  ”  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  that  the  cobbler  said  “  nothing  like  leather,”  because  it 
was  the  stuff  they  had  in  stock.  These  subjects  were  for  the  most 
part  being  slackly,  tediously,  and  altogether  badly  taught  to  boys, 
who  found  no  element  of  interest  in  them  ;  the  boys  were,  as  a  class, 
acquiring  a  distaste  and  contempt  for  learning  thus  presented,  and  a 
subtle,  wide  demoralization  ensued. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  of  truth  in  this  to  leave  us 
quite  comfortable,  and  such  solace  as  we  may  find  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  Wells  himself  through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Mackinder, 
the  Head  Master  of  White  Court  Preparatory  School.  This 
passage  is  too  long.to  quote,  but  it  should  be  read  and  pondered 
over  by  everybody  who  is  interested  in  education.  Mac¬ 
kinder  points  out  how  the  schoolmaster  is  “  severely  con¬ 
ditioned,”  though  he  seems  to  be  free  : 

Oswald  began  to  realize  for  the  first  time  the  eternal  tragedy 
of  the  teacher,  that  sower  of  unseen  harvests,  that  reaper  of  thistles 
and  the  wind,  that  serf  of  custom,  that  subjugated  rebel,  that  feeble, 
persistent  antagonist  of  the  triumphant  things  that  rule  him. 

This  is  excellent  as  an  apology,  but  Mr.  Wells  appears  to  us 
to  give  far  too  little  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  world  as  it  now 
is,  which  he  rightly  regards  as  a  thing  of  supreme  moment  to 
be  explained  to  children,  cannot  be  explained  properly  in  and 
by  itself.  It  is  not  a  separate  creation,  but  a  growth.  When 
we  set  out  to  explain  Lord  Salisbury,  for  example,  we  cannot 
do  it  properly  without  some  knowledge  of  Cicero,  inferior  as 
Cicero  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Wells’s  view. 

It  is  the  ever-present  difficulty  in  education  that  the  system 
is  controlled  by  adults  who  have  not  grown  up  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  sense  at  all,  but  remain  where  they  were  in  their  own 
schooldays.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  mental  inertia  among 
schoolmasters,  and  Mr.  Wells  points  out  that  “  few  teachers  in 
upper  and  middle- class  schools  in  England  in  those  days  knew 
even  the  elements  of  their  business.”  Mackinder  speaks  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  in  his  attempts  to  get  any  peda¬ 
gogic  science  or  training.  “  This  is  the  most  difficult  profession 
in  the  world,”  he  said,  “  and  the  most  important.  Yet  it  is  not 
studied ;  it  has  no  established  practice  ;  it  is  not  endowed. 
Buildings  and  institutions  are  endowed,  but  not  teachers. 
And  in  G-reat  Britain,  in  the  schools  of  the  classes  that  will 
own  and  rule  the  country,  99  per  cent,  of  the  work  was  done 
by  unskilled  workmen,  by  low-grade,  genteel  women  and 
young  men.” 

All  this  is  painfully  true,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  build  up 
a  real  profession  of  teaching,  avoiding  meanwhile  any  undue 
dependence  upon  State  machinery. 

Mr.  Wells  has  written  a  book  with  many  passages  of  rare 
beauty  and  interest.  His  description  of  Peter’s  first  flight  in 
an  aeroplane  is  a  thing  to  marvel  at.  It  should  be  read  to 
all  schoolboys.  The  educational  passages  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  another  book,  about  half  as  long  as  the  present  one, 
with  a  full  description  of  the  author’s  educational  aims  and 
of  the  methods  he  recommends.  We  assure  Mr.  Wells  that 
schoolmasters  do  not  resent  helpful  criticism,  but  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  be  a  little  restive  under  the  lash  of  a 
literary  layman. 


A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England.  Part  I.  Written 
and  illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell. 
(8s.  6d.  net.  Batsford.) 

At  last  we  have  the  very  history  book  that  teachers  have  long 
sought.  It  is  entitled  “  A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  is  written  and  illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  and  is  published  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London.  In 
place  of  the  usual  dry  textbook  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  kings 
and  queens,  of  wars  and  battles,  we  have  here  a  most  interesting 
and  successful  attempt  to  set  forth  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
people  during  the  five  centuries  following  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  The  subsequent  period  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
volume,  but  the  present  one  is  complete  in  itself,  and  should 
find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  school  library.  This  hack¬ 
neyed  phrase  of  commendation  has  a  special  justification  as  far 
(Continued,  on  page  158.) 
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CASSELL’S  NEW  EC 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  to  1918  by  Mrs.  Arnold-Forster. 

Extra  Crown  8eo.  With  Maps  and  250  Illustrations ,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Also  in  2  Parts,  4s.  net  each. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  this  well-known  History,  twenty  years  ago, 
over  50,000  copies  have  been  sold.  From  time  to  time  some  slight  altera¬ 
tions  have  been  made  ;  but  in  this  revised  edition  of  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  Victorian  Age  have  been  rearranged  and  extended  and  others  have 
been  added,  bringing  the  story  as  far  as  possible  down  to  our  own  times. 

At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  add  to  this  new  edition  the  chapters  on 
the  Great  War,  which  it  must  eventually  include  ;  but  the  causes  which 
led  to  hostilities,  and  the  reasons  which  brought  Great  Britain  and  the 
Allies  into  it,  are  fully  told. 

tUCATIONAL  WORKS 

THE  CITIZEN  READER. 

By  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  H.  O.  ARNOLD= FORSTER. 

Completely  Revised  Edition,  with  new  Illustrations,  by  Mrs. 
Arnold-Forster.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  looked  forward  in  faith  to  the 
growth  of  a  closer  sense  of  relationship  and  interdependence  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  British  nations  that  we  call  the 
Empire.  During  recent  years  the  growth  of  this  feeling  of  unity  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  has  made  great  progress,  as  the 
events  of  the  War  have  shown.  The  joint  responsibilities  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  have  increased  a  hundredfold,  and  it  becomes  more  needful  than 
ever  that  we  should  make  ourselves  responsible  and  well-informed  citizens. 

The  cha.nges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
Mr.  Arnold- Forster’s  death  in  1909  have  made  it  necessary  to  revise  and 
add  to  almost  every  chapter  in  this  book,  such  alterations  being  essential 
if  a  book  of  this  nature  is  to  have  continued  life  and  usefulness. 

THE  NEW  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  Prof.  J.  P.  POSTGATE,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Liverpool, 

With  the  Co-operation  of  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A. 

55 tli  Thousand.  Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8t w, 
216  pages,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

The  object  of  this  Grammar  is  to  provide  in  a  concise  and  readily 
comprehensible  form  such  information  as  would  be  required  by  all  but 
advanced  students  of  Latin.  While  the  main  features  of  the  book  have 
been  left  undisturbed,  its  details  have  been  carefully  scrutinized  and 
numerous  improvements  in  presentation,  expression,  and  illustration 
introduced  in  this  new  edition.  A  Supplementary  Section  has  been  added 
on  the  Changes  of  Verbs  in  Composition,  and  at  the  request  and  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers  a  full  alphabetical  index  to  the  same. 

By  the  same  Author  (17 th  Thousand). 

THE  FIRST  LATIN  PRIMER. 

112  pages.  Croivyi  8 vo,  cloth  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CASSELL, 

CASSELL’S  SCRIPT  WRITING 
COPY  BOOK. 

Size  11  inches  by  7  inches.  3d.  net. 

For  some  years  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  popularize  “  Manuscript 
Handwriting,”  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  Schools. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  L.C.C.  Teachers’  Conference  in  1913, 
with  the  result  that  this  method  of  writing  was  adopted  in  several  London 
Schools  with  highly  gratifying  results,  both  as  regards  speed  and  legibility. 

In  1916  at  the  April  and  November  meetings  of  the  Child  Study  Society, 
several  well-known  educational  experts  read  papers  dealing  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  aims  of  manuscript  writing,  and  these  papers  were  subsequently 
published  in  “Child  Study.”  The  two  papers  read  by  Dr.  Kimmins,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools,  L.C.C. ,  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  style  of  writing  in  t  his  country  and  America,  together  with 
details  of  tests  given  by  himself  to  4,408  children  in  London  Schools. 

Up  to  the  present  no  book  on  this  style  of  writing,  suitable  for  children, 
has  been  available,  so  CASSEL’S  SCRIPT  WRITING  COPYBOOK, 
now  Issued  at  3d.  net,  should  supply  this  want  and  have  a  very  wide  sale. 

Send  for  CasselFs  Revised  Educational  Catalogue. 

, 

La  Belle  Sauvage,  E.C. 4. 
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DAVID  NUTT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOK8  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH. 

CALAIS  (A.  J.).  The  Wellington  College 
French  Exercise  Booh.  With  full  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  New  edition  revised.  Cloth.  3s.,  6d. 
Key  supplied  only  to  teachers.  Cash  5s.  net. 

-  Exercises  on  the  longer  Syntax, 

adapted  to  Eve  and  de  Baudiss’s  French 
Grammar.  101  pp.  Cloth.  2s. 

-  French  Phrase  Book,  containing  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  expressions  and  idioms,  with  their 
English  equivalents.  172  pp.  2s.  6d.  net, 
DESHUMBERT  (M.).  Alphabetical 
French-English,  English-French  List 
of  Technical  Military  Terms  for  Mi¬ 
litary  Students  Brought  up  to  date  by 
E.  Rue,  Professor  of  French  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst ;  and  A.  Noblet, 
Instructor  at  the  Royal  Mili  tary  College,  French 
Master  at  Wellington  College.  Revised  Pocket 
Edition.  1918.  3s.  6d.  net. 

EVE  (H.  W.)  and  BAUDISS  (F.  de),  The 
Wellington  College  French  Grammar. 
Seventeenth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
6s.  net. 

-  Exercises  on  the  French  Verbs. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

- and  MATTHEWS  (J.  H.  D.) .  Exer¬ 
cises  .to  accompany  the  French  Grammar. 
Eleventh  edition.  Cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 


BRENNAN,  Hugh,  M.  A.  (Lecturer  on  Russian 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow).  Sidelights 
on  Russia.  2s.  6d.  net.  (Just  published.) 

HENLEY  (William  Ernest).  Lyra  He- 
roica.  A  Book  of  Verse  for  boys,  selected 
by  W.  E.  H.  School  edition,  with  Notes. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

-  A  Book  of  Verses.  Seventh  edition.  Cloth. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

-  London  Voluntaries  and  other  Verses. 

Third  edition.  130  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

_  Poems  (comprising  “A  Book  of  Verses’ 

and  “London  Voluntaries,”  in  one  volume)- 
Thirteenth  edition.  6s.  net. 


MATTHEWS  (J.  H.  D.).  French  Selec-  ; 
tions  for  translation  at  sight.  Cloth. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

NOBLET  (A.)  and  RUF  (E.).  Essentials 
of  French  Grammar.  For  the  use  of  Army 
and  Civil  Service  Candidates.  Crown  8vo. 
98  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PAYEN-PAYNE  (de  V.).  French  Idioms 
and  Proverbs.  A  companion  to  Deshumbert’s 
Dictionary"  of  Difficulties.  Sixth  revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  276  pp.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  net. 

QUENNELL  (O.).  L'Heure  de  Conversa¬ 
tion.  Is.  6d.  net. 

ITALIAN. 

MARIOTTI  (L.).  Italian  Grammar.  Re¬ 
vised  by  A.  Gallenga.  Cloth.  3s.  6d,  net. 

PORTUGUESE. 

WALL  (C.  K-).  A  Practical  Grammar 
of  the  Portuguese  Language.  5s.  net. 
Key.  Cash  2s.  6d.  net. 

GERMAN. 

EVE  (H.  W.).  A  School  German  Grammar. 

Seventh  edition.  Cloth.  6s.  net. 

- A  Short  German  Accidence  and  Minor 

Syntax,  abridged  from  the  above.  Cloth.  3s.  net. 

-  and  F.  de  BAUDISS.  First  German 

Exercises.  3s.,  net.  Key  (for  Teachers 
only).  Cash,  5s. 

- and  F.  de  BAUDISS.  Second  German 

Exercises.  8vo.  1907.  140  pp.  3s.  net. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

HENLEY  (William  Ernest).  Hawthorn 
and  Lavender,  A  Lyric  Sequence,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

DRINKWATER  (J.).  Poems  of  Men  and 
Hours.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

— —  Poems  of  Love  and  Earth.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  net. 

-  Cromwell.  5s.  net. 

JACOBS  (J.),  and  J.  D.  BATTEN.  Fairy 
Tales  of  the  British  Empire. 

English  FaiTy  Tales.  Complete  edition. 
6s.  net.  Children’s  edition.  Seven  full-page 
plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  text, 
3s.  6d.  net. 


ARABIC,  COPTIC.  GAELIC,  HEBREW, 
RUSSIAN,  AND  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

WILLMORE  (J.  Selden).  The  Spoken 

Arabic  of  Egypt  (in  roman  type).  Crown, 
8vo.  xviii,  450  pp.  Roan.  New  edition  in  pre¬ 
paration.  Probable  price,  15s.  net. 

-  Key  to  the  exercises  in  above.  Second 

edition.  5s.  net. 

- Handbook  of  Spoken  Arabic,  comprising 

a  short  Grammar  and  an  English- Arabic 
Vocabulary  of  current  words  and  phrases. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  110  pp. 
Cloth.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  GREEK.— GARDNER  (Mary). 
A  Short  and  Easy  Modern  Greek 
Grammar,  with  Grammatical  and  Conversa¬ 
tional  Exercises,  Phrases,  and  Vocabulary. 
6s.  net. 

HEBREW.— ADLER  (M.).  First  Steps 

in  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Exercises  and 
Vocabularies.  Square  demy  8vo.  New  edition 
in  preparation.  Probable  price,  5s.  net. 

-  Student’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  with 

Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  New  edition  in 
preparation.  Probable  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

RUSSIAN.  — ME  AR  S  (Lieut.  A.).  An 
English-Russian  and  Russian-English 
Military  Vocabulary.  Cloth.  5s.  net. 


More  English  Fairy  Tales.  Children’s 
edition,  viii,  214  pp.  Seven  full -page  plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  text.  3s.  6d.  net. 

More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales,  Children’s  edi¬ 
tion.  viii,  217  pp.  Seven  full-page  plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  text.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Indian  Fairy  Tales.  Complete  edition.  Nine 
full-page  plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  in 
text.  6s.  net. 

WILDE  (Oscar).  The  Happy  Frince  and 
other  Tales.  Illustrations  by  Waiter 
Crane  and  Jacob  Hood.  5s.  net'. 
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-•as  this  book  is  concerned,  for  teachers  have  always  been  handi- 
capped  in  their  efforts  to  make  history  teaching  vivid  and  leal, 
owing  to  the  fact -that  the  necessary  material  for  the  purpose 
was  scattered  through  many  expensive  volumes.  Architec- 
ture,  shipbuilding,  dress,  furniture,  farming,  and  other  daily 
pursuits  are  all  parts  of  history,  and  they  happen  to  be  those 
which  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  young.  Now  these  are 
precisely  the  matters  on  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  busy  teacher 
to  obtain  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge.  There  is  another 
point  in  which  this  book  excels  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  described  as 
the  central  or  characteristic  feature  of  the  writer  s  purpose. 
It  is  that  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  construction  of 
Things.  Thus  ar.  excellent  drawing  of  a  medieval  windmill  is 
seconded  by  another,  equally  good,  which  shows  how  the  mill 
worked.  Similarly  the  actual  structure  of  buildings  is  care¬ 
fully  explained  and  illustrated..  Nothing  better  can  be  imagined 
for  those  teachers  who  are  striving  to  link  up  the  teaching  of 
literature  and  history  with  handwork.  The  book  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  material,  and  the  ingenious  teacher  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  how  best  it  may  be  utilized. 

A  word  of  special  praise  should  be  given  to  the  drawings, 
plain  and  coloured.  Many  of  these  are  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Quennell,  and  they  serve  to  give  reality  and  meaning  to  the 
life  of  our  forefathers.  Especially  pleasing  are  the  coloured 
drawings  of  costumes,  and  these,  we  imagine,  will  be  found 
useful  in  designing  dresses  for  school  plays  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  For  example,  any  of  the  historical  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  can  be  “  dressed  accurately  by  copying  the  examples 
given  in  this  book,  and  the  colour  scheme,  as  indicated  by  Mrs. 
Quennell,  will  give  a  stage  picture  singularly  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

*  In  this  book  the  whole  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  brought 
before  us.  It  was  a  life  full  of  the  beauty  of  craftsmanship, 
permeated  with  religious  sentiment,  and  very  simple  in  its 
outline  as  compared  with  the  complexities  of  our  industrial 
and  social  system.  There  were  many  dark  places,  it  is  true, 
but  no  designation  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  common 
phrase,  the  Dark  Ages,  as  applied  to  the  five  centuries  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Norman  Conquest. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quennell  have  seen  that  the  period 
had  much  of  gaiety  and  beauty.  They  believe  that  honest 
handicraft  is  a  source  of  joy  to  the  workman  and  to  those  who 
use  what  he  has  made,  and  in  depicting  the  Middle  Ages  in 
this  beautiful  book  they  have  rendered  a  service  to  all  teachers. 


:  :  DENT’S  NEW  BOOKS.  :  : 


Theory  and  Applications  of  Finite  Groups.  By  G.  A.  Miller, 
H.  P.  Blichfeldt,  and  L.  E.  Dickson.  (17s.  net.  New 
York  :  John  Wiley.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.) 

In  the  above-named  treatise  on  Group  Theory  we  see  another 
very  important  addition  to  the  lengthy  series  of  valuable 
mathematical  textbooks  produced  in  the  course  of  recent  years 
by  Professors  in  American  Universities.  As  teachers  the 
authors  have  had  excellent  opportunities  of  becoming  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  needs  of  students  and  consequently  of  acquiring- 
special  qualifications  as  lucid  exponents  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  work  possesses  interesting  individual 
characteristics  to  which  it  is  useful  to  invite  attention.  The 
writers  in  collaborating  have  striven  by  mutual  influence  and 
conjoint  labour  on  the  treatise  as  a  whole  to  produce  a  volume 
essentially  reflecting  the  white  light  of  their  ideas  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  the  specialized  knowledge  of  each  in 
distinct  branches  of  the  theory  discussed  has  been  allowed 
free  play  in  the  successive  “  Parts  ”  of  the  treatise,  each  of 
which  is  primarily  due  to  one  author.  Prof.  Miller  devotes 
himself  to  the  consideration  in  Part  I  of  Substitution  and 
Abstract  Groups.  Naturally  Abelian  and  prime-power  groups 
occupy  an  important  position  in  his  text,  and  readers  will  find 
much  of  the  author’s  original  work  in  the  subject,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  later  chapters.  Part  I  is  by  far  the  lengthiest 
section  of  the  entire  volume,  and  forms  about  one  half  of  it. 
In  Part  II  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  deals  with  the  theory  of  Linear  Groups.  Here  again  there 
are  original  contributions  due  to  the  author’s  independent 
investigations  and  research  and  the  prominent  aims  of  the 
text  are  excellent,  namely,  comprehensiveness  within  the  scope 
of  the  work  and  simplicity  of  treatment.  Part  II  is  more 
particularly  the  production  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Prof.  L.  E.  Dickson,  and  by 
this  well-known  writer  we  find  set  forth  Galois’  theory  of 
Algebraic  equations  and  a  discussion  of  numerous  applications 
of  Finite  Groups,  some  of  the  problems  treated  being  of  great 
classical  and  historic  interest.  The  work  is  suitably  dedicated 
to  the  celebrated  Camille  Jordan. 


Combinatory  Analysis.  Yol.  II.  By  Major  Percy  A.  Mac- 
Mahon,  F.B.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  (18s.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

The  first  volume  of  Major  MacMahon’s  “  Combinatory 
Analysis  ”  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  and  the 
two  volumes  together  exhibit  a  series  of  exceptionally  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  investigations  in  this  branch  of  higher 

( Continued  an  page  160.) 


HOW  TO  READ  THE  BIBLE  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

By  SOPHIE  BRYANT,  D.Se.,  Litt.D. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

For  teachers  and  pupils  of  Secondary  Schools  as  well  as  for 
the  home  and  the  Sunday  School  of  the  modern  type. 

Times “  The  book  makes  frank  use  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism 
while  its  reverent  handling  of  the  Scriptures  must  impress  everybody! 
We  are  sure  its  value  will  be  recognized.” 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Canon  MORLEY  STEVENSON,  M.A., 
and  C.  W.  BAILEY,  M.A. 

264  pp.  Cloth,  Crown  8vo.  Price  3s. 

This  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Christ  by  means  of  a  synoptic  treatment  of  the 
Gospels,  the  second  with  the  history  of  the  Early  Church  as 
told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles.  “The 
Old  Testament  for  Schools  ”  is  now  so  well  known  and  so 
highly  appreciated  that  this  later  volume  is  ensured  a  hearty 
reception. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Bedford  Street,  W.G.  2. 


CHEMISTRY  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  SCHOOLBOYS. 


3rd  EtUTiox. 

ENLARGED  and  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  C.  T.  KINGZETT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


(Chairman  of  the  "  Sanitas  ”  Co.,  Ltd.) 

In  this  (3rd)  Edition  of  his  valuable  book  Mr.  Kingzett  has  adopted 
what  is  essentially  a  new  method  of  teaching  practical  chemistry.  This 
is  obviously  the  rational  method, and  the  new  part  of  this  book,  embrac¬ 
ing  sixty  pages  with  eighty-one  illustrations,  makes  it  the  most  perfect 
book  on  Chemistry  for  Beginners  and  School  use  yet  produced. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL  &  COX,  8  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Carden,  W.C.2. 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s. ;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers  : — Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.” — The  Educational  Times. 

“  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  Schools  in  a  marked  manner.” — The  School 
Guardian. 


81MPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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MANUSCRIPT  WRITING 
AND  LETTERING 

By  an  Educational  Expert 

A  H  andbook  for  Schools  and  Colleges 

showing  the  Historical  Development  and  Practical  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Modern  Handwriting  of  several  Manuscript 
Styles  derived  from  Ancient  Roman  Letters  Fully 
illustrated,  together  with  Eight  Collotype  Plates  of  Writing 
from  Manuscripts  recommended  as  Models  for  Study. 
Foolscap  4to  (8J  by  6f  in.)  Price  5s.  net 

“This  book  supplies,  and  supplies  generously,  a  need  which  has  become  urgent. 

.  .  .  For  purposes  purely  practical,  no  teacher  of  plain  handwriting  need  know 
more  than  this  book  tells  him  ;  nor  should  he  be  content  to  know  less.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  boon  it  confers  on  teachers,  its  beauty  as  a  piece  of  printing  and 
textual  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  general  reader.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  REVIEW  IN  “THE  TIMES,”  Oct.  io tk,  1918 

On  receipt  of  a  postcard  the  Publisher  will  have  pleasure  in  forwarding 
a  detailed  Prospectus  to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject. 

JOHN  HOGG,  13  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


SOME  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  FROM 
SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON’S  LIST. 


THE  YOUNG  WAGE-EARNER, 

and  the  Problem  of  his  Education. 

Essays  and  Keports  edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  with 
the  Committee  of  the  Uplands  Association. 

Pp.  xiv,  212.  3s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  collection  of  essays  by  experts  dealing  with  the  present 
;  position  as  regards  the  education  of  the  adolescent,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  will  be  affected  by  the  new  Education  Bill. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  EDUCATION. 

— — — — — 

By  J.  H.  Simpson. 

Pp.  x,  208.  3s.  6d.  net. 

*#*  Describes  a  very  remarkable  experiment  in  the  educative  effect 
j  of  self-government  upon  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  a  Public  School, 
i  A  book  which  is  causing  much  discussion  in  all  genuinely  progressive 
'  educational  circles. 

- - - — - - - — - - - - - 

CHILD  TRAININGS 

Suggestions  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 

By  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland. 

Pp.  x,  180.  2nd  Impression.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  LTD. 


MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 

TN  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  has 
been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those  set 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  the  Pupil  Teachers’, 
and  Diocesan  Examinations  carefully  selected  in  every 
chapter,  together  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes  col¬ 
lated  from  various  commentaries.  After  each  question, 
the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or  the  number  of  the 
verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  : — 

s.  d. 

The  Four  Gospels  .  each  0  9 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  . 

1  6 

Genesis  and  Exodus  . 

1  6 

Joshua  and  Judges  . 

1  0 

Samuel  I  . 

0  9 

Samuel  II  . 

0  9 

Kings  I .  . 

0  9 

Kings  II  . 

0  9 

Jeremiah  . 

0  9 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai 

0  9 

Corinthians  II . 

0  9 

The  Church  Catechism  . 

0  9 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany 

1  0 

A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  one  hundred 

Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for  Children  of 

all  Religious  Denominations  in  Elementary 
Price  4d. 

Schools. 

Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners. 

Price  Is. 

JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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mathematical  analysis.  A  large  portion  of  the  text  is  the 
outcome  of  original  research  and  discovery  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  the  whole  presents  to  the  reader  on  the  one  hand 
a  wealth  of  new  ideas  and  on  the  other  a  novel  treatment  of 
much  already  existing  theory.  Expositions  belonging  to  the 
latter  category  of  information  have  undergone  very  wide 
generalization.  The  exact  effect,  as  regards  both  nature  and 
degree,  which  the  new  treatise  will  have  on  the  trend  of  theory 
of  numbers,  it  is  of  necessity  impossible  to  forecast,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  very  considerable  and  will  live  ; 
further,  there  can  be  no  real  question  as  to  whether  the 
author's  discussion  of  “  Partitions,”  a  branch  of  the  theory 
which  he  has  developed  on  entirely  fresh  lines,  will  arouse 
the  keen  interest  of  every  mathematician  pursuing  this 
subject. 


Hydrodynamics.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Horace  Lamb,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  (24s.  net.  Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

Prof.  Horace  Lamb’s  treatise  on  the  above  branch  of  mathe¬ 
matical  physics  is  too  well  known,  and  stands  on  too  high  a 
plane,  for  its  fourth  edition  to  need  review  in  the  usual  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word.  In  fact,  if  we  carefully  compare  the  latest 
issue  of  the  work  with  the  third  edition,  bearing  date  1906, 
we  liud  that  the  changes  which  the  text  has  undergone  are  so 
clearly  suggested  in  the  preface  that  all  that  is  necessary  at 
this  stage  of  the  book’s  career  is  to  sum  up  very  briefly  the 
author’s  notes  contained  in  that  preface.  The  work  then 
remains  substantially  the  same,  but  has  been  subjected  to  re¬ 
vision,  whilst  some  small  portions  have  been  rewritten,  some 
additional  matter  has  been  introduced,  and  in  some  cases 
minor  omissions  have  been  made.  In  discussing  velocity- 
potential,  the  author  adheres  to  the  variations  from  precedent 
which  he  saw  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  in'  his  second  edition, 
and  which  he  is  still  of  opinion  are  amply  justified  by  phy¬ 
sical  arguments.  He  has  made  a  further  deviation  from 
customary  usage  in  connexion  with  the  consideration  of 
vorticity. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 

The  JV.E.A.  Education  Yearbook.  (16  Harpur  Street,  Red  Lion 

Square,  W.C.l.) 

The  Yearbook  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  is  a  new 
venture  which  is  not  intended  primarily  to  supply  information  as  to 
detail,  but  to  stimulate  the  development  of  thought  on  educational 
questions.  A  characteristic  preface  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  appears  to  think  that  education  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  peda¬ 
gogic  Neros.  Apart  from  this  nonsensical  introduction,  the  rest  of  the 
volume  is  of  some  value. 

Public  School  Christianity.  By  E.  F.  Duggan.  (Is.  S.P.C.K.) 

In  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages  Mr.  Duggan  urges  the  import¬ 
ance  of  making  religion  a  vital  part  of  school  life.  He  quotes  with 
commendation  the  following  passage :  “  Childhood  is  full  of  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  mysticism.  I  have  seen  children  at  the  Eucharist  still  and 
wondering  in  the  silent  minutes  which  should  follow  always  the  Con¬ 
secration,  before  organ  or  voice  intrude  upon  our  adoration.  Children 
feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  Presence,  and  their  inarticulate  silence  is  as 
welcome  to  Him  as  their  shrill  hosannas.” 

ENGLISH. 

English  for  Technical  Students.  By  Frederick  Felix  Potter. 

(2s.  net.  Pitman.) 

This  little  volume  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  adult 
students  who  require  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  essays  and 
examination  questions.  It  is  admirably  devised  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
giving  in  the  earlier  chapters  some  extremely  useful  hints  as  to  the 
pitfalls  in  spelling  and  punctuation  and  passing  on  to  the  choice  of  the 
right  word  and  the  difficulty  of  expressing  one’s  meaning  exactly. 
Useful  sections  on  reading  for  information  and  the  preparation  of  sum¬ 
maries  and  abstracts  lead  up  to  hints  on  the  writing  of  an  essay.  The 
whole  forms  a  very  useful  handbook. 

Macaulay' s  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  by  John  Downie,  M.A. 

(Is.  6d.  net.  Blackie.) 

Mr.  Downie  has  prepared  a  very  useful  handbook  to  Macaulay’s  well 
known  essay.  A  biographical  introduction  is  followed  by  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table  of  Johnson’s  life,  and  the  text  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
carefully  prepared  explanatory  notes. 

{Continued  on  page  162,) 


ECONOMY  IN  MAP  BUYING. 


BACON’S  MODERN  MAPS 

Size,  30  by  40  inches. 


A  selection  of  FOUR,  OR  MORE,  of  the  following  135  fully 
coloured  Maps  will  be  supplied  at  5s.  6d.  per  Map,  MOUNTED  ON 
CLOTH,  CUT-TO-FOLD,  with  METAL  EYELETS  FOR  PINNING  UP, 
IN  A  STRONG  CLOTH-COVERED  CASE.  A  case  holding  four 
Maps  measures  13x11x1  inches. 


16  Contour  Maps  of  Continents,  Countries,  &c. 


55  Rainfall,  Isotherms,  Vegetation,  and  Commercial  Maps 

of  Continents,  British  Isles,  &e .  . 

22  Political  Maps  of  Continents  and  Countries.  Bold  lettering 
21  Bold  Feature  Political  Maps  of  Continents  and  Countries. 

Small  lettering,  invisible  to  class . 

8  Photo  Relief  Maps  of  Continents,  &c . 

8  Railway,  Industrial,  and  Physical  Maps  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  * . 


5s.  6d. 
V  each 
Map. 


5  Scripture  Maps— Canaan,  Palestine,  Bird’s-Eye  View  of 
Holy  Land,  St.  Paul’s  Journeys,  and  Wanderings  of 
the  Israelites  . .  ...  .  / 


Not  less  than  FO  UR  Maps  at  price  quoted. 

Send  a  post  card  for  our  Catalogue  containing  complete  lists  of  above.  ' 


TENPENNY  CONTOUR  ATLAS.  32  General  Maps,  with  Index  and 
4  Special  Local  Maps.  Eight  editions,  with  Local  Maps  covering 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 


THE  MAP  AND  ITS  STORY.  A  Physical  and  Economic  Atlas, 
containing  44  Coloured  Maps  with  explanatory  letterpress 
to  each.  Size  10  by  12  inches,  Is.  3d.  net. 

HALFPENNY  OUTLINE  CONTOUR  HAND  MAPS  FOR 
COLOURING.  Continents,  Countries,  River  Basins,  and  Principal 
English  Counties.  Specimen  free  oh  application. 

EDUCATIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  A  practical  Teachers’  Handbook  deal¬ 
ing  with  Elementary  Surveying,  Model  Making,  Map  Making  &c 
Is.  net.  _ _ ■  • 


C.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  LTD.,  127  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


NELSON’S 

Educational  Publications. 


EXCELLENT  LIT  ERA  TURE . 
MAXIMUM  VALUE. 

READERS  and  CLASS  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  for  EVERY  GRADE. 

LITERATURE. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

HISTORY. 

POETRY. 
ARITHMETIC. 
CONTINUOUS  READERS. 


Write  for  the  REVISED  SCHOOL  LIST  and 
CATALOGUE  of  CONTINUOUS  READERS. 


Educational  Dept.,  Parkside  Works,  Edinburgh. 
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HARRAP’S  PUBLICATIONS 


HARRAP’S  INTRODUCTORY  ALGEBRA 

By  William  Farquharbom,  M.A.,  Daniel  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo,  172  pages,  with  Answers,  2s.  net.  Also  without  Answers,  Is.  9d. 
net. 

From  the  Principal  of  a  Preparatory  School: — “  Farquharson’s  Algebra  is 
first-rate,  and  I  shall  put  an  order  through  in  due  course.  I  hope  the  book  will 
have  the  success  it  deserves,  for  of  the  large  number  of  elementary  Algebras  I 
have  perused  in  my  search  for  something  suitable  for  beginners,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  appears  to  have  realized  and  provided  for  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
of  the  subject  for  small  boys.” 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY  of  SCIENCE 

By  Dr.  Walter  Libby,  M.A.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
304  pages,  5s.  net. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

By  Charles  Gide,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  ot 
Paris.  Authorized  Translation  by  C.  H.  M.  Archfield,  M.A.,  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Prof.  Wii.  Smart,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  Demy  8vo,  780  pages,  15s.  net. 

This  important  translation  was  in  preparation  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
this  has  enabled  the  translator  to  incorporate  the  extensive  revisions  by  the 
author  in  the  Third  French  Edition  which  has  recently  appeared.  The  book  is 
independent  of  the  same  author’s  Principles,  and  is  designed  for  more  advanced 
students.  ' 

A  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  DOCTRINES 

From  the  time  of  the  Physiocrats  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Prof.  Charles 
Gide,  University  of  Paris,  and  Charles  Rist,  University  of  Montpellier. 
Translated  from  the  Second  Revised  and  Augmented  Edition  of  R. 
Richards,  B.A.,  University  College,  Bangor,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Prof.  Wm.  Smart,  Glasgow  University.  Demy  8vo,  720  pages,  15s.  net. 
This  very  important  work  has  been  welcomed  as  the  first  serious  history  of 
political  economy  in  English. 

PROBLEMS  OF  SUBNORMALITY 

By  S.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Demy  8vo,  500  pages.  15s.  net. 

A  New  work  of  first  importance  to  child-welfare  workers,  physicians,  sociolo¬ 
gists,  teachers  of  special  classes,  and  inspectors  of  schools.  The  educational, 
social,  preventive,  and  eugenic  questions  involved  in  the  problem  of  subnor- 
mality  are  thoroughly  discussed. 


HARRAP’S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

SERIES 

Complete  in  Eight  Volumes. 

Each  containing  from  150  to  200  carefully  chosen  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
School  Edition,  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Prize  Edition,  with  frontispiece  in 
colour,  price  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Send  for  Educational  List. 


SPANISH 

N.B. — A  New  Descriptive  List  of  all  Books  in  Spanish  will  be  sent  on 

application. 

A  FIRST  SPANISH  COURSE 

By  Profs.  E.  C.  Hills  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  With  Exercises  and  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  Crown  8vo,  340  pages,  4s.  net.  Key,  for  Teachers  only,  5s.  3d.  net. 
This  easier  course  is  designed  for  much  younger  pupils  than  the  Author's 
previous  work. 

SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Reader,  Manual,  and  Composition  Book,  by  A.  F.  Whittem,  Harvard 
University,  and  M.  J.  Andrade.  With  full  Vocabularies  and  Index.  Crown 
8vo,  330  pages,  4s.  6d.  net.  {In  the  Press.) 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  READER 

By  Ernesto  Nelson.  With  full  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo, 
370  pages,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Suitable  for  second  year  students  in  schools  and  for  evening  classes. 

LIBRO  DE  LECTURA  PARA  PRINCIPIANTES 

Edited  by  E.  Maurer,  Reading  School.  With  Vocabulary  and  Exercises. 
Small  Crown  8vo,  limp,  160  pages,  2s.  net. 

PEQUENO  VOCABULARIO 

By  Albert  A.  Meras,  Ph.D.  Size  5J  by  3  inches,  72  pages,  limp  cloth, 
8d.  net.  ,  _  .  ,  ,  ... 

This  book  contains  classified  lists  of  two  thousand  Spanish  words,  with 
English  equivalents. 

RUSSIAN 

HARRAP’S  PRACTICAL  RUSSIAN  GRAMMAR 

By  R.  T.  Currall,  M.A.,  George  Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh.  Part  I. 
With  Phonetic  Transcript,  Exercises  in  the.  Russian  Handwriting,  and 
Vocabulary.  272  pages.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

A  RUSSIAN  PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

With  an  Introduction  on  Russian  Pronunciation.  By  R.  T.  Currall, 
M.A.,  George  Watson’s  College.  Size  5$  by  3  inches,  128  pages,  limp  cloth. 

Classified  lists  of  more  than  two  thousand  words,  with  phonetic  Transliteration. 


London  :  GEORGE  G.  HARRAP  <5  CO.,  LTD. 

Directors:  GEORGE  G.  HARRAP,  G.  OLIVER  ANDERSON. 

2  6  3  Portsmouth  St.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 
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HISTORY  PUBLICATIONS 


By  H.  L.  BURROWS,  M.A. 

THE  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 

With  Thirty-six  Illustrations.  2s. 

This  volume  presents  in  an  attractive  form  a  branch  of 
English  History  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention 
its  importance  merits,  but  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  widely 
studied.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  as  a  reader  and  textbook 
for  the  upper  classes  of  primary  schools,  and  the  lower  and 
middle  forms  of  secondary  schools. 


By  EUGENE  L.  HASLUCK.  B.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

With  fifteen  Sketch  Maps.  3s. 

This  volume  aims  at  delineating  in  clear  outlines  the  main 
threads  of  our  History,  and  at  enabling  the  student  to  grasp 
the  essential  lines  on  which  England  has  developed  as  a  State. 
F  or  these  purposes  a  continuous  chronological  order  has  been 
abandoned,  and  where  two  or  more  distinct  threads  of  develop¬ 
ment  run  through  a  long  period,  these  have  been  dealt  with 
separately  in  different  chapters.  This  book  will  prove,  it  is 
hoped,  a  satisfactory  textbook  for  use  in  the  upper  forms  of 
schools,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  London  Matri¬ 
culation  Examination. 


By  M.  W.  KEATINGE,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

Reader  in  Education  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and 
N.  L.  FRAZER,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Ilkley  Grammar  School. 

DOCUMENTS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY 

In  One  volume.  Price  5s.  Or  in  Six  Sections. 

Limp  Cloth.  Price  Is.  each. 

Sec.  I.  A.d.  78-1216.  Sec.  IV.  a.d.  1603-1715. 

„  II.  a.d.  1219-1399.  „  V.  a.d.  1715-1815. 

.,  III.  A.D.  1399-1603.  „  VI.  a.d.  1815-1900. 

These  Documents,  with  the  exception  of  Section  VI,  are 
reprinted  from  “A  History  of  England  for  Schools,”  by  the 
same  authors. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED 
FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES 

Erom  earliest  times  to  a.d.  1C66.  With  36  Illustrations. 

1066-1216.  With  35  Illus.  1485-1603.  With  31  Illus. 

1216-1307.  With  21  Illus.  1603-1660.  With  33  Illus. 

1307-1399.  With  14  Illus.  1660-1715.  With  29  Illus. 

1399-1485.  With  28  Illus.  1715-1815.  With  11  Illus. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  plan  of  this  series  is  so  laid  that  interest  in  the  textbook 
or  in  the  teacher’s  words  is  stimulated  by  supplementary 
reading,  and  sufficient  premises  are  given  to  allow  of  a  reasonable 
and  reasoning  deduction.  The  extracts  are  taken  from  con¬ 
temporary  authors,  or  are  themselves  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments,  and  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  as  fairly  and  as 
vividly  as  possible  the  really  important  events  of  the  period, 
and  to  explain  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors. 


By  M.  W.  KEATINGE,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

Reader  in  Education  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

With  130  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Or  in  two  half  volumes  at  2s.  each. 

This  history  is  suited  for  boys  and  girls  from  nine  to  twelve. 
Its  main  features  are  the  large  number  of  pictures,  upon  which 
to  a  great  extent  the  narrative  is  based,  the  attention  paid  to 
social  and  Industrial  history,  exercises  on  the  pictures,  and 
references  for  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  to  illustrative  materia) 
for  each  episode.  Summaries  are  included. 


Q 
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Essays  on  Goldsmith  by  Scott,  Macaulay ,  and  Thackeray.  By  G-.  E. 

Harlow  and  C.  B.  Wheeler,  M.A.  (2s.  6'd.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  designed  on  novel  lines,  since  it 
contains  three  critical  essays  on  Goldsmith  by  writers  of  eminence, 
and  thus  affords  interesting  material  for  the  study  of  criticism.  The 
editors  have  supplied  a  valuable  introduction  and  notes,  and  the 
volume  will  be  of  service  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior  forms  of 
secondary  schools. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  Book  V.  By  Alfred  B.  Gough,  M.A. 

(3s.  net.) 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  produced  a  very  dainty  volume  containing 
Book  V  of  Spenser’s  poem,  prefaced  by  a  scholarly  introduction  and 
followed  by  a  very  full  vocabulary  with  explanatory  notes.  A  useful 
chronological  table  gives  information  as  to  the  historical  events 
referred  to  in  the  poem. 

Johnson  and  Goldsmith  and  their  Poetry.  By  William  Henry  Hudson. 

(Is.  6d.  net.  Harrap.) 

In  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  this 
little  volume  provides  a  critical  estimate  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  with  a,  series  of  chosen  examples  linking  up 
the  life  story  of  the  poet  and  directing  attention  especially  to  his 
personality  as  expressed  in  his  work.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  and  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  students  of  literature. 
Tales  from  Indian  History .  By  A.  S.  Roe.  (ls.Gd.net.  Macmillan.) 

This  paper- covered  volume  forms  part  of'  the  series  of  works  on 
English  literature  for  secondary  schools,  and  contains  a  selection 
of  stories  taken  from  Indian  History,  and  told  in  a  vivid  fashion 
likely  to  appeal  to  pupils.  A  useful  introduction  serves  to  place 
the  stories  in  proper  perspective  in  relation  to  the  history  on  which 
they  are  based. 

CLASSICS. 

(1)  Virgil :  Aeneid  VI.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Freeman.  (Is.  9d.  Claren¬ 
don  Press.)  (2)  Virgil :  Aeneid  X.  Edited  by  T.  L.  Papillon 
and  A.  E.  Haigh.  (2s.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Two  extremely  useful  editions,  containing  valuable  introductions 
and  explanatory  notes,  and  produced  in  the  excellent  style  for  which 
the  Clarendon  Press  is  justly  approved. 

Roman  History,  Literature,  and  Antiquities.  By  A.  Petrie. 

(2s.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  little  volume  is  a  companion  to  Mr.  Petrie’s  “  Latin  Reader.” 
It  is  a  sketch  in  outline  of  Roman  history,  with  an  account  of  the 
constitution,  religion,  army,  and  legal  system  of  Republican  Rome 
Maps  and  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  New  Latin  Primer.  By  J.  P.  Postgate,  with  the  co-operation  of 
C.  A.  Vince.  (Cassell.) 

This  is  practically  a  new  edition  of  this  well  known  textbook, 
which  has  been  entirely  revised  and  reset.  In  its  new  form  the  work 
will  be  even  more  useful  than  hitherto  in  the  lower  forms  of  schools. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Lectures  Frangaises  Phonetiques.  Par  Paul  Passy.  (Is.  3d.  Heffer.) 

In  this  little  book  of  French  readings  the  author  gives  a  list  of 
phonetic  symbols,  followed  by  a  selection  of  extracts  printed  therein 
for  the  use  of  pupils  learning  by  the  phonetic  method. 


DISINFECTANTS 

For  SCHOOL  USE. 


A  leaflet  on  School  Disinfection  wili 
be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

The  “SANITAS”  Co.,  Ltd., 

Limehouse,  London,  E.  14. 


Disinfectant  Manufacturers  by 
Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King. 


Nouveanx  Rents  Heroiques.  By  M.  Charles  Guyon  and  Georges 
Thomas.  Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  (Is.  9d.  Bell.) 

Mr.  Marc  Ceppi,  of  Whitgift  School,  has  prepared  this  excellent 
series  of  tales  of  the  Great  War,  designed  to  serve  as  a  reader  for 
schools.  The  stories  deal  with  the  exploits  of  the  Canadians,  the 
heroism  of  children,  and  the  use  of  Tanks  in  the  battlefield — a  11  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  boys  and  girls  in  these  times. 

Easiest  French  Reader.  By  Marc  Ceppi.  (Is.  6d.  Bell.) 

Mr.  Ceppi  has  also  prepared  a  collection  of  fairly  long  stories,  which 
are  adapted  to  beginners  by  reason  of  the  simple  language  used  and 
the  careful  graduation  of  grammatical  difficulties. 

HISTORY. 

A  First  Story  of  England.  By  M.  W.  Keatinge.  (3s.  6d.  Black.) 

Dr.  Keatinge  has  written  a  history  book  on  new  lines.  In  a  rapid 
survey  of  events  he  lays  special  stress  on  economic  conditions,  and 
various  happenings  are  described  as  they  would  appear  to  ordinary 
folk  of  the  period.  Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  Manor  of 
Oakwood,  he  traces  the  fortunes  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
dwellers  thereon,  and  thus  provides  a  picture  of  life  in  England  at 
successive  periods.  A  large  number  of  excellent  illustrations  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  especially  suitable  to  young  children. 
The  Story  of  the  People  of  Britain.  By  Mary  Sarson  and  Lucy 
Hanson.  In  Four  Parts.  (2s.,  2s.  3d.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  9d.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

In  these  four  volumes  the  authors  have  dealt  with  the  history  of 
England  from  b.c.  55  to  the  opening  of  the  War  with  Germany.  Each 
volume  is  designed  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  pupils  of  the  age  for 
which  it  is  planned.  Thus  the  first  volume  deals  with  persons  rather 
than  causes,  while  the  second  treats  of  the  beginnings  of  our  political 
life.  The  books  are  excellently  printed  in  a  type  which  is  suitable  for 
children. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

“History’s  Background.” — The  British  Isles.  By  J.  S.  Townsend 
and  T.  Franklin.  (2s.  W.  &  A.  Iv.  Johnston.) 

This  forms  part  of  a  series  of  historical  geography  readers  intended 
to  provide  companion  reading  to  the  geography  and  history  text¬ 
books.  The  aim  is  to  show  the  influence  of  geographical  conditions 
on  historical  developments.  The  treatment  followed  is,  in  our  opinion, 
far  too  detailed  for  the  senior  pupils  in  elementary  schools  or  the  junior 
pupils  in  secondary  schools,  for  whom  the  authors  say  the  book  is 
designed.  Used  with  discrimination  by  a  teacher,  the  volume  will 
furnish  material  for  excellent  lessons,  finking  up  history  and  geo¬ 
graphy. 

Geographical  Exercise  Books.” — No.  7  :  Physical  Geography.  (Is.  6d.) 
Contouring  and  Map-Reading .  (2s.)  Both  by  B.  C.  Wallis.  (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

These  are  two  excellent  books  for  class  use,  giving  exercises  in  re¬ 
cording  the  facts  of  physical  geography  and  in  the  use  of  maps 
They  will  be  found  especially  valuable  for  members  of  the  Officers’ 
Training  Corps. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Numerical  Trigonometry .  By  P.  Abbott.  (5s.  Longmans.) 

Mr.  Abbott  has  produced  a  book  which  is  obviously  the  work  of 
a  skilled  teacher.  He  has  adopted  the  title  “  Numerical  Trigono¬ 
metry  ”  as  covering  not  only  the  scope  of  the  volume,  but  also 
as  indicating  the  method  of  treatment.  This  is  designed  to  relate 
trigonometry  with  algebra  more  closely  than  hitherto,  and  in  this 
Mr.  Abbott  has  been  very  successful.  A  number  of  useful  examples 
and  solutions  add  to  the  value  of  the  books. 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE.  The  Books  of  the  Bible  for 
College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations,  1919,  are 
included  in  Murby’s  New  Scripture  Manuals.  These 
Manuals  are  being  universally  praised. 

MURBY’S  NEW  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS  (with  Text). 


LARGER  Manuals. 

By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and 
J.  H.  Wade,  M.A. 

II  SAMUEL  (R.V.) .  net  3/6 


By  Charles  Knapp,  D.D. 

ST.  MATTHEW  ( publication  post¬ 
poned). 

ST.  MARK  .  net  2/6 

ST.  LUKE  .  „  3/- 

THE  ACTS  .  „  3/- 

TIIOMAS  MORBY  &  CO. 


SMALLER  Manuals. 

By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and 
J.  H.  Wade,  M.A. 

II.  SAMUEL' (R.V.) .  net  1/6 


By  Charles  Knapp,  D.D. 

ST.  MATTHEW  .  net  1/6 

ST.  MARK  .  „  1/6 

ST.  LUKE  .  „  1/6 

THE  ACTS:  Yoi..  I  (i-xvi)  „  16 

„  Vox..  II  (xiii-xxviii)  ,,  16 

6  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.  4. 
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DUSTLESS  and  HYGBENiC  SCHOOLS 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c„  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


(Regd. 
(BRITISH  MADE.) 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  TO  12  MONTHS, 
according  to  traffic, not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods— which  is 
of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “  Florigene  ’*  is  also  easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  saves  time  and  labour. 


These  sanitary,  labour-saving-,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping-powders  or  any 

mechanical  or  other  method. 

Send  for  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers : 

The  “  DUST-ALLAYER  ”  Co.,  4  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Colonial  Gouts.,  L.C.C.,  &c. 


New  Books  for  the  Study  of  SPANISH. 

SPANISH  SELF-TAUGHT  AMD  GRAMMAR  with  KEY, 

t  t 

By  ANDRES  J.  R«  V.  GARCIA,  Principal  of  the  Garcia  School  of  Languages, 

For  learning  the  language  by  the  natural  method.  Containing  selected  and  classified  Vocabularies,  Phrases,  Idioms,  and  Conversations  with  the 
Phonetic  Pronunciation  of  all  tbe  words.  A  progressive  and  practical  course  of  instruction  in  the  Accent,  Punctuation,  Capitals,  &e.,  the 
Declensions,  Verbs.  Thirty-five  Lessons,  consisting  of  clearest  stated  Rules  of  Grammar,  Exercises  for  Translating  into  Spanish,  Reading  Exercises  in  Spanish 
and  Alphabetical  English-Spanish  Vocabulary  of  words  used  in  the  Exercises.  Key  to  the  Exercises. 

326  pp. ;  Green  Cloth,  5s.  6d.  net.  Separately— Red  Cloth,  4s.  net  each.  KEY— Blue  Wrapper,  9d.  net. 

SPANISH  AUD  ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  ANDRES  J.  R.  V.  GARCIA,  Principal  of  the  Garcia  School  of  Languages,  and  W.  Chevob-Maurice,  A.I.L.,  London. 

Containing  Phrases  and  Letters,  Opening  Phrases,  Closing  Phrases,  Enquiries  relating  to  Goods,  Orders,  and  their  Execution.  Shipping  Correspondence- 
Instructions  for  forwarding  Goods,  Ac.  Insurance,  Announcements,  Letters  of  Introduction,  Complaints  and  Claims.  Commercial  Terms— Spanish- English, 
English-Spanish.  Commercial  Abbreviations.  Demy  Svo,  128  pp.  Fawn  Cloth,  In.  6d.  net.  Fawn  Wrapper,  is.  3d.  net. 

Write  for  Prospectus  and  Catalogue  No.  7  post  free. 

LONDON:  E.  MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  51  OLD  BAILEY,  E.C.  4. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND  SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Road, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephone  No.:  1646  Garrard. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 


Messrs.  W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

BOOKSELLERS,  CAMBRIDGE, 

regret  that  owing  to  the  shortage  of  paper,  they 
will  be  unable  to  issue  their  usual  Catalogue  of 
School  and  College  Text  Books  this  year.  They 
trust,  however,  that  Head  Masters,  Head  Mistresses, 
Teachers,  and  Librarians  of  School  Libraries  will 
apply  to  them  for  any  books  which  may  be  required. 

CATALOGUES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST  WILL  BE  ISSUED  PERIODICALLY. 
APPLICATIONS  INVITED. 

N.B. — A  list  of  school  books  offered  at  cheap  prices  in 
numbers  is  now  ready. 


NEW  OR  SECOND-HAND. 

IB  Orders  promptly  Dispatched. 

Inquiries  -from  readers  of  “The  Educational  Times,”  at 
home  or  abroad,  will  receive  the  personal  attention  of 


JOHN  DAVIS  (Successor  to  THOMAS  LAURIE), 
13  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Just  Published.  Demy  8vo.  232  pages,  cloth.  Price7s.6d.net. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  IN 
ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  Philip  Anthony  Brown,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray. 


London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7  Stationers’  Eall  Court,  E  C, 
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VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  O.M., 

in  his  Preface  to  “  Dawn  in  Palestine,”  by  William  Canton  (S.P.C.K., 

Is.  3d.  net),  writes: — ‘‘The  cordial  goodwill  and  active  help  of  Britain 
and  America  will  be  given  to  any  plan  for  the  benefit  of  a  country 
every  hill  and  valley  of  which  has  associations  that  touch 
us, — a  country  whence  have  come  influences  than  which  none 
have  done  more  to  mould  the  thought  and  life  of  all  mankind.” 

For  the  benefit  of  Palestine  a 

GREAT  WORK  OF  MERCY  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

has  been  done  by  the 

Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund 

(The  Central  British  Fund  giving  relief  to  all  in  need  in  Palestine). 

“The  work  of  the  Relief  Fund  is  most  efficient  and  of  very  considerable  importance.  Large 
sums  of  money  can  be  expended,  not  only  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  people  for 
whom  the  Fund  administers,  but  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole  countryside.” - 

Chief  British  Red  Cross  Commissioner  in  report  endorsed  by  General  Allenby. 

The  Fund  now  has 

OVER  1000  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN, 

many  of  them  orphans,  under  its  care  in  orphanages  at  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and  is  preparing  to  meet  the 
still  greater  needs  of  the 

STARVING  CHILDREN  OF  SYRIA. 


A  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CAMPAIGN 

has  been  inaugurated  as  an  Evidence  of  Friendship  from  the  children  of  Great  Britain  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Holy  Land. 

AIM. 

Io  give  the  children  a  greater  knowledge  of  Palestine,  its  history  and  people,  and  through  their  quickened 
interest  to  raise  a  worthy  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and  children  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 


Information  regarding  Lesson  Notes,  Pictures,  and  Literature  available  gladly  given  to  Teachers  from 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE  RELIEF  FUND, 

110  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W.  1. 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916.) 


L.iiulcn,  i  ii.it, a  li\  c.  I*.  Hodgson  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.4, 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Glass  matter,] 
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